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PREFACE. 


Some  fourteen  years,  or  rather  more,  have 
elapsed,  since  the  Author  was  first  led  to  as- 
certain, from  written  texts  of  the  Divina  Com- 
media,  what  authority  there  might  he  for  certain 
readings  prevalent  in  the  printed  ones. 

At  that  period,  and  for  long  after,  he  had  no 
intention  whatever  of  printing  the  results  of  his 
researches,  which  were  not  conducted  in  a  me- 
thodical manner,  and  had  reference  only  to  a 
very  limited  number  of  passages.  But  with  the 
facilities  which  foreign  travel  afforded,  in  process 
of  time,  the  notes  accumulated,  and  the  Author's 
attention  having  also  been  given  to  various  his- 
torical subjects  relating  to  the  Poem,  and  its  chief 
characters ,  and  to  the  science  displayed  by  Dante, 
he  purposed  to  form  a  compendiiun  of  these  mat- 
ters ,  and  to  publish  them  along  with  the  results 
of  his  examination  of  Codici,  the  precious  contents 
of  which,    as    long   as  readers  last    and  letters 

stand , 

Faranno  cari  ancora  i  loro  inchiostri. 

To  show  the  care  which  Editors  have  bestowed 
upon  the  text,  and  the  changes  it  has  undergone 
since  first  printed,  the  readings  of  all  the  early 
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original  editions  have  been  added,  as  also  of  the 
principal  modem  ones.  The  labours  of  the  Author 
in  the  Public  Libraries  of  Europe  are  not  un- 
known, and  if  these  fruits  of  them  should  seem 
but  scanty,  all  that  he  can  say  is, 

Lo  tempo  va  dintomo  con  le  force, 

and  he  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  let  them  lie 
by  to  increase  any  longer. 

Another  reason  for  their  appearing  now,  is 
the  approaching  sixth  centenary  of  the  birth  of 
Dante,  an  occasion  on  which  it  behoves  all  by 
whom  his  memory  is  venerated  and  his  immortal 
poem  appreciated,  to  honour  to  the  utmost  of 
their  ability  his  coming  festival:  nor  can  the 
Author  lay  upon  the  altar  of  this  great  Regen- 
erator of  Italy,  a  fitter  oflfering  than  the  labour 
of  love  which  has  so  occupied  his  time  and 
engaged  his  thoughts,  that  he  may  truly  say 
with  the  Poet, 

Si  che  m'  ha  fatto  per  piii  anni  macro. 

Those  who  have  examined  Manuscripts  of  the 
Divina  Commedia  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  give 
their  varianti  with  infallible  accuracy;  mistakes  in 
figures  also  are  apt  to  increase  with  repeatedly 
copying  them.  The  Author  must  therefore  be- 
speak the  indulgence  of  his  Readers  for  any  errors 
in  these  which,  notwithstanding  his  utmost  care, 
may  possibly  have  occurred.  And  also  for  some 
few  other  mistakes  in  letters  which  have  escaped 
his  eye  in  revising  the  proofs,  such  as  the  oc- 
casional omission  of  a  twin  consonant,  and  the 
unintentional   substitution  of  one  vowel  for  an- 
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other ,  as  an  i  for  an  ^ ,  an  «  for  an  o ,  and  vice 
versa,  errors,  easily  corrected  by  the  Reader, 
and  less  annoying  to  him  than  to  the  writer. 

The  extracts  from  the  early  printed  commen- 
taries are  given  as  nearly  alike  to  their  originals, 
with  all  their  peculiarities,  as  was  compatible 
with  their  being  readily  understood.  Those  from 
the  Tesoro  of  Brunetto  Latini  are  taken  mostly 
from  the  Italian  version  by  Bono  Giamboni 
(Venice  1528);  the  splendid  edition  in  the  original 
French,  which  has  recently  issued  from  the  Im- 
perial printing  press,  had  not  then  been  received 
by  the  Author.  In  some  Italian  names  and  words 
the  older  orthography  has  been  preferred  to  the 
more  modern :  but  there  was  no  intention  to  alter 
the  termination  of  the  Ire  fiere  out  of  compliment 
to  the  Leone  of  France.     (See  the  Errata.) 

With  these  few  preliminary  remarks,  the  Author 
commends  his  work  to  those  Dantophilists  who 
may  be  expected  to  take  an  interest  in  it,  and 
adds  in  the  words  of  the  Master , 

Or  ti  riman;  Letter,  sovra  1  tuo  banco, 
Dietro  pensando  a  ci5  che  si  preliba, 
S'  esser  vuol  lieto  assai  prima  che  stanco. 

MesBo  t'  ho  innanzi:  omai  per  te  ti  ciba. 

Newington  Butts,  Surrey,  September  14***.  1864. 
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V.  25—66, 

612. 

- 

XXIX.,  V. 

12, 

480. 

-     XXVL, 

V.  115, 

291. 

- 

XXIX.,  V. 

16—36 , 

519. 

-     XXVI., 

V.  141, 

4()3. 

. 

XXIX.,  V. 

49-54, 

549. 

-  XXVII., 

V.  22-7, 37- 

66,204. 

- 

XXX.,  V. 

21, 

362. 

-   XXVII., 

V.  139—148 

,     204. 

- 

XXX.,  V. 

46-60, 

537. 

-  XXVII., 

V.  46—51, 

510. 

- 

XXX.,  V. 

142, 

493. 

-  XXVII., 

V.  55, 

251. 

- 

XXX.,  V. 

100—2, 

518. 

-  xxvn., 

V.  58, 

493. 

. 

XXXI.,  V. 

79—93 , 

577. 

-  XXVII., 

V.  98—9, 

552. 

- 

XXXI.,  Y. 

107, 

361. 

-  xxvn., 

V.  108, 

619. 

- 

XXXL,  v. 

100—103, 

576. 
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CODICI  OF  THE  DIVINA  COMMEDIA. 


The  number  of  Codici  of  the  Divina  Commedia 
existing  in  the  libraries  of  Europe  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  five  hundred.  Of  these  the  ma- 
jority are  found,  as  might  be  expected,  in  Italy. 
Florence  and  the  Tuscan  Cities  contain  about  two 
hundred  of  them.  Nortliern  Italy  one  hundred. 
Rome  and  tlie  Roman  states  eighty.  Naples  and 
Sicily,  very  few  indeed.,  probably  not  more  than 
ten.  Thus  making  in  all  nearly  three  hundred  and 
ninety  Codici  in  Italy. 

Alter  Italy,  England  appears  to  possess  the 
largest  number  of  Codici,  between  sixty  and  se- 
venty. Lord  Ashburnham's  collection  is  stated  at 
eighteen,  he  was  the  fortunate  purchaser  of  the 
Pucci  collection,  seventeen  in  nimiber,  which  passed 
from  the  family  of  that  name  in  Florence  to  M. 
Libri ,  and  were  purchased  for  his  Lordship  at  M. 
Libri's' first  sale.  The  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford, 
enriched  by  the  piu'chase  of  the  Canonici  collec- 
tion ofVenice,;numbers  fourteen  Codici.  Our  British 
Museum  Library  has  twelve.  —  There  are  four  in 
the   Library  of  Lord  Vernon  at  Sudbmy  Hall.  * 

*  The  Library  of  Lord  Vernon  contains  also  twenty-one 
volumes  in  folio  of  the  Commentaries  of  Benvenuto  da  Imola; 
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The  Earl  of  Leicester's  Library  at  Holkhain  eon- 
tains  six;  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillips  at  Middle 
Hill  four.  Other  private  I^ibraries  in  Enj^land  and 
Scotland  contain  examples,  and  there  is  one  in  the 
Hunterian  Museum  at  Glasgow. 

In  France  there  are  about  forty  known  Codici, 
the  majority  of  which  are  in  the  National  Library 
at  Paris. 

In  Spain  and  Portugal  there  are  about  ten  known 
Codici. 

In  Germany  there  are  very  few.  Vienna,  in  I  850, 
had  only  two,  one  of  which  was  a  mere  miniature 
curiosity;  the  other  that  which  had  once  belonged 
to  the  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy. 

Berlin  had  only  one.  Dresden  only  one.  Frank- 
fort one.  Breslau  is  said  to  have  three.  Goerlitz, 
in  Prussia,  one.  Stuttgard  one.  Poland  one.  Den- 
mark has  three.  Belgium  two.  There  are,  pro- 
bably, a  few  others  in  the  North  of  Europe,  making 
the  whole  about  five  hundred. 

The  largest  number  of  these  Codici  which  the 
Author  has  examined,  for  any  one  reading,  is  one 
hundred  and  sixty,  and  these  principally  in  Rome, 
Florence,  Venice,  Milan,  Paris,  London,  and  Oxford. 

In  estimating  the  importance  of  Codici  it  is  usual 
to  consider  those  in  the  Laurenziana  at  Florence 
as  taking  the  lead.  M.  le  Vicomte  Colomb  de 
Batines  in  his  "Bibliografia  Dantesca"  gives  one 
hundred  and  fifty  nine  Codici  as  the  number  con- 
tained in  the  Public  Librm-ies  of  Florence,  in- 
cluding the  Palatina,  which,  though  not  open  to  the 
public,  used  to  be  accessible'  in  certain  instances. 
Of  these  Codici  the  Laurenziana  contains  eighty 
seven,  which  is  more  than  those  of  all  the  others 

of  Buti ,  with  all  tlie  varianti ;  of  Jacopo  dclla  Lana^  and  of 
that  erroneously  attributed  to  -Jacopo  di  Danto,  all  of  which 
are  modem  copies. 


put  together.  But  although  the  Codici  in  the  Lau- 
renziana  are  so  numerous,  the  most  important  are 
only  eight,  and  these  have  a  relative  value  among 
themselves. 

The  Magliabechiana  has  thirty-six  Codici.  The 
Riccardiana  contains  the  same  number.  The  Pa- 
latina  had  fourteen. 

There  are  also  other  Codici  in  private  libraries; 
that  of  Mr.  Seymour  Kirkup  contains  five. 

Of  some  iifteen  or  sixteen  known  Codici  distri- 
buted over  Tuscany,  Siena  possesses  six. 

The  number  of  Codici  in  the  Libraries  of  Rome 
is  about  seventy,  sixty-three  of  these  the  Author 
has  examined,  as  also  a  few  others  in  the  Roman 
states,  at  Ravenna,  Perugia,  &c.  There  are  in  the 
Library  of  the  Vatican  several  very  important  Co- 
dici, the  value  of  which  has  ,  by  some  writers,  been 
underrated. 

Of  the  collections  in  the  North  of  Italy,  that  at 
Milan  is  the  largest,  consisting  of  about  thirty- 
three  Codici ,  of  which  twenty-two  are  in  the  Bi- 
blioteca  Trivulziana. 

After  Milan  comes  Venice,  the  Biblioteca  Mar- 
ciana  contains  ,  according  to  Batines ,  twenty-two 
Codici ,  but  the  Author  only  saw  nineteen ,  the  best 
of  these  is  the  Codice  Marciano  No.  CCLXXVL 

The  Codici  at  Padua ,  four  in  number,  have  had 
their  importance  somewhat  overrated.  There  is  a 
good  Codice  at  Pavia,  and  another  at  Treviso. 
At  Modena  the  Authqr  could  find  only  five  Codici 
in  the  Ducal  Library,  Batines  mentions  six.  At 
Parma  he  found  four  in  the  Public  Library,  Ba- 
tines notices  only  three. 

The  Codice  of  the  late  Marquis  Landi,  seen  at 
Piacenza  in  1851,  though,  unfortunately,  the  read- 
ings have  in  many  places  been  altered  from  the 
original,  is  an  important  Codice,  and  one  of  the 
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earliest  known,  it  bears  the  date  1336,  or  only 
fifteen  years  after  Dante's  death. 

The  greater  number  of  the  Codici  of  the  Divina 
Commedia  extant  date  from  the  middle  of  the  14'** 
century  to  the  ipiddle  of  the  15'*',  very  few  are 
earlier  than  the  former  i)eriod,  though  many  are 
later  than  the  latter,  and  a  few  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  tlie  1  ()"'  century.  The  one  in  tlie  Biblioteca 
OHveriana,  at  Pcsaro,  with  the  date  1328,  woul4, 
if  this  were  genuine,  be  the  oldest  known,  but  it 
is  not.  One  in  the  Pucci  collection,  now  Ashbm-n- 
ham,  has  the  date  1335,  but  neither  is  this  satis- 
factory. Luca  Martini,  154G,  mentions  a  Codice 
that  belonged  to  him  Avith  the  date  1329,  but  this 
cannot  now  be  found.  The  Santa  Croce  Codice, 
commonly  called  the  Codice  Villani,  bears  on 
the  remams  of  the  old  cover,  and  again  at  the 
end,  the  date  1343,  but  this  has  also  been  contro- 
verted. 

There  are  several  important  (Codici  in  the  Na- 
tional Library  at  Paris ,  among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned that  which  once  belonged  to  Pope  Pius  VI'*' 
and  is  numbered  ^^ Fouf/sf/e Jte\srnr^^^  No.  10.  Also 
the  Codice  No.  4148,  written  in  1351  by  Betinis 
di  Pilis,  and  obtained  from  the  Biblioteca  (iiustina 
of  Padua.  *    The  Codici  Nos.  4150,  41 54  and  7255 


*  This  would  seciii  to  bo  tho  same  Codice  as  that  which 
has  also  been  described  as  No.  3  of  the  "Foiuls  de  Re- 
serve." In  fact  three  of  the  Paris  Codici  in  the  catalogue 
of  M.  Marsand  were  by  him  described  twice  over.  These 
were  Nos.  S,  7001  and  7002  Fonfis  de  Erserve.  In  the  Pro- 
legomeni  to  the  edition  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  by  Prof. 
Carl  Witte,  of  Halle,  which  has  ai)peared  since  these 
pages  were  written,  the  exact  known  number  of  Codici, 
making  allowance  for  those  which  have,  for  the  time,  dis- 
appeared, and  others  which  have  been  im])r()i)erly  des- 
crioed  as  such,  is  estimate  by  him  at  498.  The  statistics 
of  Codici,  as  established  by  the  indefatigable  labours  of 
this  most  distinguished  Dantofilist,    show   that    there   are 


are  also  deserving  of  especial  notice.  Tliere  is  a 
good  Codice  in  the  Library  of  the  School  of  Me- 
dicine at  Montpellier.  The  one,  formerly  at  Carpen- 
tras,  has  disappeared. 

The  Codici  of  the  Divina  Commedia  in  the  Li- 
brary  of  the  British  Museum  consist  of  five  belong- 
ing to  the  Harlcian  collection  of  MSS.,  Nos.  3459, 
3460,  3488,  3513,  3581 ;  two  belonging  to  the  Eger- 
ton,  Nos.  932,  943;  one  to  the  Lansdown  collec- 
tion, No.  839;  and  four  to  the  general  collection, 
Nos.  10.317,  19.  5«7,  21.163,  and  22.780.  Of 
these  the  Codice  No.  943,  is  considered  as  the 
Codice  Britannico^  par  excellence.  After  this  may 
be  placed  the  Nos.  19.  587,  3488,  839,  10.  317, 
22.  780,  21.  163,  3513,  3460,  932,  3459,  3581;  they 
may  be  arranged  into  three  classes  of  four  each. 

Of  the  five  hundred  Codici  of  the  Divina  Com- 
media found  in  European  Libraries ,  probably  not 
more  than  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  have  the 


scarcely  five  Codici,  out  of  the  whole  number,  the  date  of 
which  is  earUer  than  1350.  From  1350  to  1400  there  are 
f^Tom  twenty -seven  to  twenty -nine  Codici  only  with  the 
date  inserted.  Of  the  first  half  of  the  15*^  century,  there 
are  thirty-six  which  bear  a  date;  and  from  1450  to  1470, 
twenty-six;  from  1470  to  1495  there  are  seven  With  dates. 
Of  Comments  without  the  text  there  are,  with  dates,  from 
1355  to  1488,  thirty -two  Codici.  Of  these  498  Codici, 
three  it  appears,  (?)  are  withouf  the  first  cantica ;  six  have 
only  the  second ;  twenty- two  only  the  third,  and  eighteen  of 
those  having  the  first  cantica,  want  the  third  canto  of 
itt  The  entire  number  of  Codici  over  which  Professor 
Witte's  comparison  of  the  third  canto  of  the  Inferno  ex- 
tended was  4Q7.  The  resiJt  of  his  own  researches  and 
those  of  his  friends  on  this  canto,  have  induced  the  Pro- 
fessor, according  to  the  numbers  of  Batines,  to  class  the 
following  twenty-six  texts  as  the  most  deserving  of  no- 
tice. Nos.  1;  16;  52;  72;  82;  98;  112;  127;  130;  177; 
221;  256;  264;  293;  301;  319;  323;  365;  366;  375;  407; 
420;  448;  454;  474;  525.    (See  Prolegomeni.Critici.) 


poem  complete :  in  the  others  some  portion,  or.  per- 
haps the  whole  of  one  cantica  or  more  may  be 
wanting. 

These  Codici  vary  in  form  and  bulk  from  a  large 
and  cumbersome  folio,  to  a  small  and  slender  oc- 
tavo, or  eVcn  less,  but  the  more  general  form  is 
that  of  a  moderate  folio.  The  larger  ones  are 
mostly  those  on  vellum  with  numerous  illumina- 
tions ,  and  usually  with  an  accompanying  commen- 
tary, frequently  written  in  smaller  characters  sur- 
rounding the  text,  which  thus  appears  as  if  set 
in  a  frame  work  of  very  neat  writing.  Those  with 
the  commentary  of  Buti  are  often  thus  found.  The 
generality  of  early  Codici  are  on  parchment,  but 
some  few  are  on  a  soft  and  yellowish  paper.  The 
smallest  Codice  known  is  that  in  the  Imperial  Li- 
brary at  Vienna,  it  is  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter 
square.  Codici  are  either  entirely  without  notes, 
though  this  is  rather  rare,  or  they  have  very  short 
ones,  pastille^  either  in  the  margin ,  or  over  the  lines, 
or  they  have  longer  ones  at  the  foot  of  the  page, 
or  a  complete  commentary  perhaps  exceeding  the 
text  in  extent.  Frequently  varianli  are  fovmd  in 
the  margin  or  over  the  text,  and  may  be  of  tl\e 
same  period,  but  occasionally  of  all  subsequent 
periods. 

The  commentaries  met  with  in  exlenso  are  usually 
those  oi  Jacopo  delta  Lana^  of  the  Otlimo  ^  Bcnvenuto 
da  Imola  and  of  Francesco  di  Bar  tola  da  BuU^  or  se- 
lections from  these  with ,  perhaps ,  some  few  addi- 
tional particulars.  The  earliest  commentary  knowji 
to  exist  is  believed  to  be  that  of  Jacopo^  son  of 
DantQ,  of  about  the  year  1328;  next  to  this  is 
the  commentary  by  Jacopo  delta  Lana ,  of  the  ^ame 
date  or  a  little  later,  1330.  The  Ottimo,  in  part  a 
compilation  from  Jacopo  della  Lana,  Ser.  Graziola 
Bambagioli  (?)  and  possibly  others ,  was  began ,  it 
would  seem,   in  1334,  but  may  not  have  been 


finished  till  after  1350.*  The  latin  commentary 
by  Pietro  di  Dante  is  rather  later  than  1340.  The 
date  of  Boccaccio's  commentary  is  1376;  that  of 
Benvenuto  da  Imola  1379;  that  of  Buti  1385—87. 

The  styles  of  writing  of  these  Codici  may  be 
reduced  to  five  distinctive  characters  — 

Gotico-Italiano, 
Mezzo-Gotico, 
Mezzo -Gotico-tondo , 
Mezzo-tondo , 
Tondo. 

To  one  or  other  of  these,  the  wi'iting  of  all  Co- 
dici may  be  referred. 

These  styles  can  only  be  illustrated  by  examples. 

The  Italian-gothic  is  less  angular  than  tlie  Ger- 
man and  English. 

The  more  costly  Codici  are  those  which  have 
been  written  out  by  professed  caligraphers ,  and 
have  been  ornamented  by  the  best  miniaturists  of 
the  age,  such  is  the  Codice  Urbinalo  of  the  Vatican, 

*  Much  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  date  of  the 
Ottimo.  The  note  on  Inf.  XIII. ,  J  44,  states  clearly  that 
this  portion  of  it  was  written  in  1334.  The  date  reported 
in  the  printed  text  Vol.  I.,  p.  255,  should  be  "raille  tre- 
cento trenti  tre"  as  in  the  other  Codici  than  that  from  which 
this  text  was  taken  (see  "Studi  inediti  su  Dante  Alighieri,'' 
p.  148).  The  note  on  Purg.  XXIII.,  97,  "E  cosi  fu,  che 
fu  nel  mille  trecento  cinquantuno,  essendo  Vescovo  uno 
Messer  Agnolo  Acciaioli,"  is  no  doubt  an  addition  to  the 
Ottimo  by  a  later  hand.  Nor  does  the  note  on  Parad.  XVI, 
145,  invalidate  the  earlier  period  for  the  continuation  of 
this  very  important  commentary,  the  circumstance  to  which 
the  writer  refers  of  the  long  time  which  the  statue  of  Mars 
remidned  in  the  water  being,  either  from  the  first  fall 
about  541  to  the  restoration  of  the  city,  or  from  its  second 
fall  in  1178  to  some  time  before  1215,  not  from  the  third 
fall  in  1333,  after  which  it  was  seen  no  more.  Boccaccio's 
description  of  this  sculpture  confirms  the  statement  of  the 
Author  of  the  Ottimo  (see  commento  in  loco). 
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No.  305,  the  most  splendid  one  known  to  the 
Author.  Batines  calls  the  writinjj^  of  this  Codiee 
Tondo^  it  woirid  be  more  correctly  named  Mezza^ 
iofido.  The  Vatican  Codiee,  No.  477G,  is  also  a 
handsome  and  well  written  volume  in  the  Gotico- 
Italiano  character,  with  good  ilhnninations. 

In  reference  to  the  correctness  of  the  text,  and 
the  readings,  the  most  valuable  Codici  are  those 
which  have  been  written  out  by  students  of  the  Di- 
vina  Commedia  for  their  own  use,  such  is  the  very 
important  Codiee  in  the  Library  of  the  Prince  Bar- 
berini.  No.  1535.  In  copies  without  miniatiu-es  we 
often  find  arabesques  at  the  beginning  of  each 
cantica,  or  an  ornamental  border,  at  least,  to  the 
first  page.  Generally  the  first  verse  of  each  can- 
tica has  an  ornamented  initial  letter,  and  often 
there  is  one  to  each  canto,  with  commonly,  a 
rubric^  or  title  written  in  red,  and  not  unfrequently 
the  first  letter  of  each  terzina  is  marked  with  red 
or  blue.  Sometimes  a  table  of  contents  preceeds 
the  poem.  More  frequently  we  find  the  Capitolo 
of  Messer  Bosohe  da  Gubbio,  consisting  of  sixty- 
four  ternaries  and  one  verse,  and  beginning 

Pero  ehe  sia  piii  fructo  e  piii  dilecto. 

This  is  often  followed  by  the  Capitolo  usually 
attributed  to  Jacopo  di  Dante ,  consisting  of  fifty- 
one  ternaries  and  one  verse,  and  beginning 

O  vol  che  siete  del  verace  lume. 

Jacopo  Filippo  Ser.  Landi,  who  wrote  out  the 
Barberini  Codiee  No.  1535,  ascribes  this  to  Pietro 
di  Dante,  but  more  probably  it  is  the  production 
of  the  Poet  Jacopo.  We  also  sometimes  find  at 
the  end  of  the  Divina  Commedia  an  explanatory 
poem  in  three  capitoli,  or  cantos,  attributed  to 
Boccaccio,  as  in  the  Codiee  of  Santa  Croce.  And 
occasionally  one  much  longer  still ,  in  eleven  can- 
tos, as  in  the  Angelica  Codiee  No.  9 J,  and  the 


Riccardiano,  No.  1036,  attributed  to  Mino  Vaniii 
d'Arezzo,  and  also,  as  Batines  states,  to  Jaeopo 
di  Dante,  and  even  to  Petrarca.  Tire  readinfj^s  of 
this  poem  which  Batines  gives  from  a  Codice  in 
the  Riccardiana  at  Florence,  No.  1158,  do  not 
agree  exactly  with  the  corresponding  verses  in 
the  poem  as  contained  in  the  Angelica  Codice. 

Occasionally  we  find  the  Credo  of  Dante  added, 
also  his  epitaph  at  Ravemia,  and  a  notice  of  his 
death. 

The  Codici  commonly  conclude  with  the  date 
of  the  year  in  which  they  were  written,  and  the 
name  of  the  writer,  together  with  an  expression 
of  thanks  to  the  Deity,  or  the  Virgin  Mary,  for  the 
work  having  been  thus  happily  finished. 

Codici  differ  almost  as  much  in  their  ortho- 
graphy as  in  the  character  of  the  writing.  Vowels 
are  frequently  omitted  where  in  reading  and  scan- 
ning they  would  not  be  heard  or  counted.  Where 
two  consonants  come  together  as  in  mondo^  the  place 
of  the  first  is  usually  indicated  by  a  hyphen 
over,  as  modo ;  similar  abbreviations  occur  in  early 
printed  books.  Punctuation  is  omitted  in  the  earlier 
Codici,  when  found  it  is  of  subsequent  date.  Dante's 
Casato  is  written  in  various  ways,  often  differently 

in  the  same  Codice.     The  ori<?inal  name  was  Aldi- 

* 

ghieri,  subsequently  the  d  was  softened  into  an  /. 
The  proper  way  of  spelling  it  is  Allighieri^  but 
it  is  found  also  as 

Aldagheri,  Aldegheri,  Aldigheri; 
Aldegeri,  Allegeri; 
Allagheri,  Allegheri,  Alligheri; 
Alleghieri,  Alagheri,  and  Aligheri. 

The  latter  name  was  used  by  the  family  on  their 
removal  to  Verona,  when  the  earlier  arms ,  parted 
per  pale  or  and  sable  ^  a  fess  argenf^  were  changed 
to  azure  ^  a  wing  or. 
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In  every  insUince  in  wliicli  tlic  deatli  of  Dante 
is  recorded,  it  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  Ra- 
venna, on  tlie'day  of  Santa  Croce,  (September  14**\) 
M.CCC.XXI. 

In  the  Vatican  Codice  No.  172S,  written  in  i;{94, 
little  more  than  seventy  years  after  Dante's  death, 
there  is  this  notice. 

"Et  e  manifesto  che   lo  nostrb  autoro  niori  nel  1321 
a  di  di  settebre di  5C  aiini  et  iiiesi  4." 


CODICI  IN  THE  VATICAN. 


On  passing  in  review  the  principal  Codici  wliich 
the  Author  lias  consulted  in  foreign  Libraries,  those 
in  the  Library  of  the  Vatican  should  take  the  pre- 
cedence. This  Library  contains  eighteen  Codici 
properly  so  called ,  two  imperfect  Codici  in  which 
only  one  of  the  cantiche  is  foimd,  and  two  commen- 
taries with  portions  only  of  the  text.* 

It  has  been  customary  to  regard  the  Codice  No. 
3199,  by  some  believed  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of 
Boccaccio,  and  certainly  not  unlike  it,  with  a  few 
supposed  annotations  by  Petrarca,  as  the  Codice 
Vaiicano par  excellence^  though  neither  the  text,  nor 
the  style  of  its  execution  entitle  it  to  that  preemi- 
nence. The  best  Codice,  as  appeared  to  the  Author, 
for  the  readings,  on  which  great  attention  has  been 
bestowed,  is  the  Codice  Urhinato  No.  365,  and  in 
every  other  respect  this  codice,  for  the  caligraphy, 
and  its  very  beautiful  illuminations,  is  without  a 
rival.  It  has  a  remarkable  agreement  with  the  Co- 
dice  Urbinato  No.  366,  about  a  century  earlier.  The 
Vatican  Codice  No.  4776  is  also  a  very  important 


*  Of  the  entire  Poem  there  are  fourteen  Codici.  —  Of 
the  Poem  with  certain  omissions  four\  of  one  cantica  only 
there  are  two  —  and  two  commentaries. 
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and  liandsome  one;  and  tlierc  is  anotlier  of  much  in- 
terest of  a  later  date,  written  out  by  tlie  learned 
Bembo,  with  readings  which  have  been  well  studied, 
and  punctuation  carefully  adapted  to  the  meaning 
of  the  Poet  as  understood  by  the  writer ,  it  is  No. 
3197,  but  unfortunately  the  poem  is  iK)t  complete. 
Bembo  once  possessed  the  Codice  called  of  Boc- 
caccio, and  his  text  has  been  chiefly  taken  from  it. 
No.  3199.  The  Codice  of  Boccaccio  is  in  folio ,  of  eijjhty 
leaves,  is  written  in  an  ele<]:ant  Italian  gothic  cha- 
racter somewhat  rounded  —  Batines  calls  it  ^Uondo 
alquanto gotico^'  —  in  the  notation  proposed  it  would 
be  mezzo- goiico-ioHflo,  It  is  in  double  columns;' 
each  canto  has  an  illuminated  initial,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  each*  cantica  is  a  larger  one  with  a 
border. 

This  Codice ,  said  to  have  been  written  by  Boc- 
caccio and  sent  by  him  as  a  present  to  Petrarca, 
has,  on  the  verso  of  the  first  Icjif,  the  latin  lines  ad- 
dressed to  the  Poet  with  the  signature  —  Johannes 
de  Certaldo  tuus.  The  postille  attributed  to  Petrarca 
are  scarcely  worth  mentioning.  At  the  end  we 
read  — 

Explicit  liber  comedio  Dantis  Alaglierij  dc  Florentia 
per  eum  editus  sub  anno  clonlcjc  intarnationis  Millio 
trecentcBimo  de  mcnse  Martij  sole  in  Ariete  lima  nona 
in  libra. 

Qui  dece&sit  in  civitate  Kavenna3  in  anno  dmese  in- 
carnationis  millio  trecentesimo  XXI.  die  see  Crucis  de 
menso  settemb.  anima  cuius  in  pace  roquicscat.  Amen. 

This  Codice  has  been  evil  spoken  of  by  the 
Editors  of  the  Minerva  Edition  of  Padua,  and  very 
unjustly.  The  chief  objection  to  its  having  been 
written  by  Boccaccio  is  that,  in  some  places,  its 
readings  do  not  agree  with  those  explained  in  his 
printed  commentary,  thus 

Inf.  II,  V.  60,  the  Codice  has  E  durera  quanio  il  moto  lonlana. 
the  Commentary  E  durera  menire  il  mondo  lontana. 
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Inf.  VI,  V.  86,  the  Codice,     Diversa  colpa  giii  gli  aggrava  al 

fondo. 
the  Commentary,  Diverse  colpe  giu  gli  aggrava  al 

fondo. 
Inf.  VII,  V.  90,  the  Codice,  Si  spesso  vien  chi  vicenda  con- 
segue, 
the  Commentary,  SI  spesso  vien  die  vicenda  con- 

segue. 

And  so  in  other  places,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
Codice  corresponds  with  the  commentary  in  many 
instances  where  other  Codici  differ  from  it.  The 
text  was  printed  in  Fantoni's  Edition  of  the  Divina 
Commedia,  Roveta,  1 820.  But  his  readings  do  not 
always  agree  witli  those  given  by  Romanis,  (Edi- 
zione  Terza  Romana.)  which  having  been  observed 
by  Prof.  Witte ,  he  found  on  examination  that  both 
were  occasionally  wrong.  So  difficult  is  it  in  tliese 
delicate  matters  entirely  to  avoid  mistakes. 

The  Urbinato  Codice^  No.  365  is  a  large  and  No.  305. 
handsome  folio  on  vellum,  written  in  a  very  neat 
Italian  slightly  gothic  hand  which  Batines  calls 
iondo^  but  that  would  more  correctly  be  describ- 
ed as  mezzo'tondo.  This  most  splendid  volume  has 
296  leaves,  and  contains  upwards  of  one  hundred 
very  beautiful  and  elaborately  executed  minia- 
tures; Batines  says  110,  of  which  the  Inferno  has 
41,  the  Purgatory  46,. and  the  Paradise  33;  (as  a 
specimen  see  Agincourt,  tav.  LXXVII;  and  Sil- 
vestre's  '*  Pal^ographie  Universelle.")  These  illu- 
minations are  ascribed  to  Giulio  Clovio,  but  in  fact 
they  are  by  two  different  artists ,  and  represent  two 
periods  of  art  rather  widely  separated  from  each . 
other.  The  illustrations  of  the  Inferno  and  part  of 
the  Purgatory,  up  to  the  21*'  canto  inclusive,  arc 
very  elaborate  productions  apparently  of  the  Man- 
tegna  school,  with  thin  spare  figures,  but  better 
drawn  than  tlie  landscapes,  and  with  animals  very 
carefully  and  characteristically  represented;  the 
motives,  however,  are  insipid,  the  artist  having  had 
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but  a  poor  conception  of  the  author's  meaning. 
Great  labour  has  been  bestowed  on  the  flowers  and 
stones,  the  trees  are  bunchy;  the  rocks  fantastic 
and  streaky.  In  tlie  miniature  representing  Poet's 
Castle,  the  distance  reminds  one  of  the  manner  of 
Memling.  In  the  scene  with  Francesca  and  Paolo, 
the  figures  are  standing,  and  Francesca  has  her 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Paolo  who  is  weeping.  In 
the  scene  representing  Magicians  and  Enchanters, 
we  have  some  very  graceful  females  with  long  gold- 
en hair. 

At  the  22"*'  canto  of  Purgatory  the  style  is 
changed ,  and  is  more  modern,  with  a  resemblance 
to  that  of  Taddeo  Zucchero.  It  is  a  sort  of  French 
version  of  the  Roman  school ,  very  gay,  with  much 
prettiness.  The  illuminated  title  to  the  Paradise 
is  the  best  of  these,  and  is  somewhat  raffaelesque.* 

On  the  principal  title-page  Dante  and  Virgil 
are  pictured  in  the  Selva  beset  by  the  tre  fieri  \ 
around  is  an  elegant  border  of  scroll  work  and 
bands,  with  the  forms  of  various  animals,  hares, 
monkeys,  parrots,  peacocks  &c.  cleverly  intro- 
duced. 

Dante  is  here  twice  represented,  he  is  seen  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  asleep,  and  again  beset  by  the  Lion 
and  the  Lonza.  Beatrice  also  is  shown,  appear- 
ing to  Virgil  with  a  glory  roimd  her  head.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  page  is  an  architectural  design  with 
geni  supporting  a  label  decked  with  pearls,  and 
below  this  a  black  Eagle  with  the  arms  of  the  Duke 
Frederic  of  Urbino ,  encircled  by  the  Order  of  the 
Garter.  Great  care  has  been  taken  with  the  text 
which  has  a  remarkable  correspondence  to  that  of 
the  Codice  Urbinato  No.  366. 

*  At  canto  10^''  of  the  Paradise  the  original  style  of  the 
miniatures  is  restored,  but  for  only  one  canto,  at  the 
11*^  the  more  modem  style  again  appears. 
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At  the  end  we  read  that  it  was  written    — 
"Manu  Matthaei  de  Contugiis  cle  vulterris." 

The  Urbinato  Codice,  No.  366,  is  a  smaller  folio,  no.  306. 
written  on  parchment ,  in  a  character  which  Batines 
calls  ^Uondo  grosso  c  bello^^  but  which  would  more 
correctly  be  named  mezzo- gotico.  There  are  187 
leaves.  The  first  canto  of  each  Cantica  has  a  mi- 
niature. The  concluding  cantos  of  the  Purgatory 
have  postille.    At  the  end  we  read 

Explicit  Comedia  Dantis  Alagherij  Florentij 

1352.     16.  Martij. 

The  readings  of  this  Codice  are  for  the  most  part 
excellent. 

The  Urbinato  Codice,  No*  367,  is  also  an  impor-  No.  307. 
tant  one,  it  is  in  folio,  on  parchment,  of  177  leaves, 
written  in  a  mezzo-gotico  character,  about  the  middle, 
or  second  half,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  la- 
tin annotations  —  the  ink  in  places  is  faded  and 
much  discoloured.  In  the  V^*"  canto  of  the  Inferno, 
V.  102  we  have:  ^^Chc  mi  fu  tolta  e'l  modo  amor  m'of- 
fcnde^^  to  which  there  is  this  note:  "q.  d.  (quasi  di- 
cat)  Fama  mea  offendit  me  quia  dicor  mortua  fuisse 
per  adulterium  et  causa  mea  mortuum  fuisse  Pau- 
lum." ' 

The  Urbinato  Codice,  No.  378 ,  is  a  folio,  on  No.  378. 
parchment,  of  93  leaves,  in  double  columns,  written 
in  mezzO'tondo^  of  the  second  half  of  the  14^''  century, 
with  an  illuminated  initial  to  the  fii'st  canto  of  each 
cantica,  and  is  also  of  some  importance.  The  poem 
is  followed  by  the  Capitolo  of  Messer  Bosone  da 
Gubbio,  ending  with  the  verse 

Fortificando  la  Christiana  fede. 

After  which  is  the  Capitolo  of  Messer  Jacopo  di 
Dante  ending  with  — 

Nel  mezzo  del  caramin  di  nostra  vita. 
An  important  Codice,  and  that  would  be  more  so,  No.  4770. 
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were  it  complete,  is  the  Codicc  Vaticano  No.  4776. 
It  is  a  large  folio,  written  in  a  mezzo-gofico  character, 
on  parchment,  with  a  commentary  in  smaller  charac- 
ters, has  numerous  illuminations  in  a  good  style,  ap- 
parently of  the  early  part  of  the  1 5'''  century,  with 
elegant  initial  letters  and  rubrics.  There  are  349 
leaves.  The  32'"'  canto  of  the  Paradise,  part  of  the 
31"'  and  the  beginning  of  the  33"'  are  wanting. 
Dante's  name  is  written  Alleghieri.  At  the  end  the 
writer  has  put  his  initials  only ;  and  concludes  with 
the  pious  sentiment  —  "/?rf  honore  ct  laude  di  Christo. 
Amenr 
No.  2804.  The  Codice  No.  2864,  a  small  folio  on  paper, 
written  in  double  columns,  in  a  character  mezzo^ 
tondo  inclining  to  fondo^  of  1 1 2  leaves ,  by  Pier  d'An- 
tonio  di  Bartolomeo  Guittone,  citizen  of  Arezzo,  in 
the  year  of  Clirist  14S9,  contains  the  exposition  of 
Mino  di  Vanni  of  Arezzo.  It  also  contains  eighteen 
canzoni  said  to  be  ''^sopra  la  pia  donna  ed  aUri  sag- 
gietir  —  with  a  longer  poem  beginning 

Voi  cho  d'amor  sentite  crudeli  dardi. 

In  this,  Dante's  name  is  written  Allighieri. 

Generally,  from  the  fact  of  a  codice  being  on  pa- 
per, it  may  be  inferred  that  it  is  not  of  a  very  early 
period,  but  this  must  ])e  taken  with  exceptions,  as 
one  of  the  earliest  known ,  that  of  tlie  late  Marquis 
Landi,  is  on  paper  and  bears  the  date  of  1 336. 
No. 2.358.  The  Vatican  Codicc  No.  2358,  folio,  on  parch- 
ment, in  mezzo-gofico  somewhat  tondo  ^  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Jacobo  della  Laria,  having  207  leaves, 
and  written  about  the  close  of  the  14"*  centuiy,  is 
also  a  respectable  Codice.  At  the  end  we  read 

Explicit  liber  Dantis  Aldiglierij  dc  Florentia. 

No. 2^73.  A  small  folio,  on  parclmient.  No.  2373,  of  the 
same  period,  written  with  great  care,  in  doubleco- 
lumns,  in  a  character  oi mezzo-tondo  somewhat  ^<>/fcd, 
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has  Inf.  IV.,  v.  36  —  CK  e porta  della  feile  etc.;  and  at 
Inf.  XVIIL,  V.  12 ,  La  parte  dove  c  it  sole  rende  figura, 
A  reading  found  also  in  tlie  copy  of  the  Divina  No.  3197. 
Commedia,  folio,  on  paper,  written  by  Pietro 
Bembo ,  afterwards  Cardinal ,  the  friend  of  Lucretia 
Borgia,  and  secretary  to  Leo  X*^,  —  E  la  paite,  dov 
e  il  solrende  figura.  This  Codice  is  numbered  3197; 
considerable  portions  of  the  Poem  are  wanting, 
and  nearly  one  half  the  volume  consists  of  the 
poetry  of  Petrarca.  Dante's  name  is  written  Al- 
laghieri.  The  Codice  is  dated  Sept.  kl.  Aug.  MDIL 
Peter  Bembo,  born  in  1470,  was  not  ordained 
priest  till  1540,  and  diedCardinalin  1547.  This  co- 
dice  was  particularly  recommended  to  the  Author's 
notice  by  the  officiating  Librarian,  the  Rev.  Mon- 
signore  di  Sanmarzano.  From  it  was  taken  the 
printed  text  of  Aldus,  1502. 

The  Codice  No.  263,  a  quarto,  on  parchment,  in  No.  203. 
character  mezzo-gotko-tondo^  and  ascribed  to  the  1 5*** 
century,  is   probably  of  the   end  of  the  14"",   it 
contains  a  notice  of  Dante's  death. 

A  small  folio  on  paper  very  neatly  written  in  No.  266. 
mezzo-gotico ^  and  finished  Oct'  29*''  1368,  is  num- 
bered 266. 

Another  Codice,  No.  1728,  folio,  on  parchment,  No.  1728. 
written  in  mezzo --tondo  contains  the  Inferno  only, 
with  the  comment  by  Francesco  Buti,  it  was  finished 
1394,  and  has  a  notice  of  Dante's  death. 

No.  2863,  also  contains  the  Inferno  only,  with  No.  2863. 
the  comment  of  Jacopo  della  Lana. 

No.  2865,  a  folio  on  paper,  in  double  columns,  No.  2865. 
character  tondo^  is  written  with  care,  and  contains 
some  rather  unusual  varianti. 

The  small  folio,  No.  2866,  on  paper,  of  15*'»  cen-No.2866. 
tury,  neatly  written ,  in  mezzo-tondo^  is  imperfect. 

The  Codice  No.  3200,  small  folio,  on  parchment.  No.  3200. 
of  104  leaves,  some  of  which  are  injured,  and  writ- 
ten in  a  character  of  Italian  gothic,  is,  apparently, 
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of  the  latter  half  of  the  14***  century.  It  was  the 
pious  work  of  one  Philippus,  the  rest  of  whose 
name  is  quite  unintelligible.  At  the  conclusion 
we  read 

Explicit  tertia  Conieilia  Dantis  Aldiglierij  de  Florentia 
qui  dicitur  Paradisus  .  .  .  deo  gratias  Amen  .... 
Laus  sit  tibi  Xpe  qui   explicit  iste. 
Manus  scriptoris  salvet  deus  omnibus  horis. 

A  formula  not  unfrequently  met  with. 

No. 4777.  A  small  folio  on  paper,  No.  4777,  in  mezzo-gotifo- 
tondoy  is  imperfect. 

No.  7566      Three  volumes  in  small  quarto,  written  in  a  neat 

to  /568.  Jtalian  mezzo-gothic  hand ,  partly  on  parchment, 
and  partly  on  paper ,  by  one  PVa  Bartolommeo  da 
Colle ,  minor  Osservante ,  during  the  pontificate  of 
Eugene  IV,  in  the  first  half  of  the  1 5"'  centiu-y,  are 
deserving  of  notice,  at  least  for  their  postille  and 
varianti.  The  first  two  cantos  of  the  Paradise  have 
numerous  marginal  notes ,  and  pious  sentiments  in 
doggerel  latin  are  introduced  at  the  end  of  each  can- 
tica.  The  Author  thought  that  some  correspon- 
dence might  be  traced  in  the  text  between  this  Co- 
dice  and  No.  4776. 

No.8376.  A  paper  quarto  of  the  1 5"'  century,  No.  8376,  con- 
tains the  Paradise  only. 

Cod  Cap.  There  is  a  commentary ,  or  rather  latin  transla- 
tion,  by  Giovanni  da  Serravalle,  Bishop  of  Fermo, 
made  in  1417,  (Cod.  Capponi  Vatic.  No.  1,)  a  folio 
on  paper,  of  considerable  interest;  it  is  not  the 
original ,  but  is  the  only  copy  now  known  to  exist. 
The  character  may  be  called  mezzo-gotico^  it  is  writ- 
ten with  abbreviations,  and  it  would  seem  that  two 
or  three  different  hands  may  be  traced  in  it.  The 
v^ersion  was  made  at  the  request  of  certain  eccle- 
siastics assembled  at  the  Council  of  Constance  in 
1414.  It  is  especially  interesting  to  English  Danto- 
filists,  as  the  learned  Bishop  conducts  Dante  to 
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the  University  of  Oxford  to  perfect  liis  theological 
studies,  probably  from  a  traditional  report  then 
existing,  and  known  to  the  English  Prelates  who 
attended  the  Council. 

Among  the  Codici  of  the  Vatican  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  is  a 
bulky  folio  written  on  parchment  in  a  mezzo -ffofico 
character,  with  a  commentary,  app^irently  thfit  of 
Jacopo  della  Lana,  and  of  the  15'*'  century. 

The  Codice  containing  a  fragment  of  the  Inferno, 
mentioned  by  Batines  as  having  also  once  belonged 
to  this  royal,  philosophical  Lady,  and  numbered  by 
him  896,  the  Author  could  not  procure;  but  a  muti- 
lated Codice  of  the  Paradise,  a  small  quarto  written 
in  a  square  mezzo-godco  character,  was  produced  in- 
stead; it  was  supposed  to  be  about  1370;  in  it  the 
seventh  canto  followed  the  first. 


OTHER  ROMAN  CODICI. 


Among  the  Codici  in  the  Libraries  at  Rome ,  the 
one  belonging  to  the  eminent  Dantofilist,  the  Sign. 
Michelangelo  Caetani ,  Duca  di  Sermonetta ,  enjoys 
a  deservedly  high  reputation,  while  the  liberality 
of  the  possessor  in  placing  it  at  the  service  of  the 
studious,  increases  its  value.  This  Codice  is  a 
small  quarto ,  on  parchment ,  written  in  a  neat  Ita- 
lian mezzo-gotico  character,  with  a  few  varianti,  and 
certain  postille  attributed  to  Marsilio  Ficino.  It.  is 
apparently  of  the  latter  half  of  the  14^''  century.  At 
Inf.  v.,  V.  59  we  find  in  the  margin  the  variante 
stiggcrdcitc.  in  the  same  hand  as  the  text.  Portions  of 
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the  Inferno  are  wanting.    At  the  end  we  read,  In 
semigothic  capitals,  in  tln'ee  lines  — 

^'  Explicit  tertia  Cantica  Dantis  Aldigherii  Poetae 
Florentini  que  dicitur  paradisus.     Ainmen." 

In  the  Library  of  the  Minerva  are  two  Codici,  but 
neither  of  them  of  much  importance.  The  two  in 
the  Angelica  Library  are  more  important,  these  are 
No.9|.  N'*''  9|,  and  10|.  The  former,  a  folio  on  parchment, 
not  particularly  well  written,  in  a  character  of 
mezzo-gotico-iondo ,  in  double  columns ,  has  an  alpha- 
betical index  of  names  and  subjects,  with  nearly  a 
thousand  references ;  and  at  the  end  is  the  poem  in 
eleven  cantos  on  the  subject  of  the  Divina  Comme- 
dia  already  alluded  to.  Dante's  name  is  here  writ- 
Xo.  loj.  ten  AUighieri ;  the  readings  are  good.  The  latter 
Codice  is  a  smaller  folio ,  wTitten  in  a  bold  Italian 
gothic  character  of  the  15^*'  century,  in  double  co- 
lumns on  parchment,  but  less  correctly.  It  contailis 
the  Capitolo  of  Messer  Jacopo  di  Dante,  and  that 
of  Bosone  da  Gubbio. 

The  Library  oi\}cL^  Prince  Barberini  contains 
fifteen  Codici  in  all,  eight  of  which  have  the  entire 
poem,  three  only  portions  of  it,  and  the  remaining 
four  are  commentaries. 
No.  1535.  The  most  important  of  these  Codici ,  and  one  of 
the  most  valuable  extant,  from  its  having  been  very 
carefully  written  by  a  student  of  the  Divina  Corn- 
media,  is  the  Codice  No.  1535,  the  Codice  Barbe- 
rini^ par  excellence.  It  is  a  folio  on  parchment,  writ- 
ten in  a  character  of  Italian  gothic,  and  in  single  co- 
lumns, by  Ser.  Filippo  Landi  of  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro, 
in  1419,  and  finished  on  the  30*''  of  May.  The  writer 
tells  us  that  this  copy  was  made  for  his  own  use 
only,  having  lost  a  previous  copy  by  lending  it  to 
a  friend,  who  said  he  had  returned  it  when  he  had 
not,  and  thus  he  lost  both  his  book  and  his  friend. 
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• 

In  consequence ,  he  intimates ,  that  this  will  not  be 
leant  to  any  one,  and  therefore  no  one  must  seek 
to  borrow  it.  Ser.  Filippo  appears  to  have  been  a 
pious  man,  and  to  have  had  a  deep  reverence  for 
the  name  of  Maria,  which  is  written  througbout  the 
Codice  in  capital  letters.  The  Poem  is  preceded 
by  the  Capitolo  of  Messer  Bosone  da  Gubbio ,  pf 
sixty-four  ternaries  and  one  verse,  and  is  followed 
by  that  of  Jacopo  di  Dante,  of  fifty-one  ternaries 
and  one  verse ,  hei^e  ascribed  to  Pietro.  A  list  of  the 
Cantos  is  given,  opposite  to  which  is  a  sonnet  in 
reference  to  the  loss  of  the  former  copy  of  the  Poem.  * 
There  is  a  head  of  Dante  very  imlike  him,  and  a 
miniature  to  the  first  canto  of  each  cantica.  There 
are  a  few  brief  explanations  of  words,  but  no  notes. 
The  leaves  are  208,  of  which  the  Poem  occupies 
203.  At  the  end  we  read  — 

Explicit    Liber    Paradisi    Dantis    Aliegherij    Poetfe 

Eximij  de  Florentia.    Deo  Gratias  A.  M..E.  N.   Anno 

MCCCCXVIIIJ.  die  XXX.  mensis  Maij. 

This  is  followed  by  the  defence  which  Dante 
made  of  his  religious  principles  when  accused  of 
Heresy,  and  contains  his  profession  of  Faith,  which 
we  may  conclude  was  that  professed  also  by  the 
good  Ser.  Filippo  himself,  it  consists  of  eighty  two 
ternaries  and  one  verse. 

In  the  ninth  verse  of  the  XI"*  of  the  Inferno,  at 
^^Anastasia  Papa  guardo^^  in  the  word  Papa  there  has 
been  an  erasure,  traces  of  the  former  word  remain, 
and  it  would  "appear  to  have  been  of  the  same  length 
as  the  present  one,  possibly  it  was  primo.  Inf. 
XXVin.,  V.  135  has  the  reading 

"Che  diedi  al  re  Giovane  mai  conforti.'^ 
The  same  occurs  in  the  Codice  No.  1534. 

The  Codice  next  in  importance  to  this  is  No.  no.  1536. 
1536,  a  quarto,  on  parchment,  written  in  the  mezzo- 
tondo  character  of  the  i  5'*"  century^  It  has  248  leaves, 
and  Dante's  name  is  written  Allighieri;  there  is  a 
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notice  of  his  death  ut  Ravenna  on  the  14***  of  Sep- 
tember 1321. 

No.  1534.  The  third  of  the  more  important  of  the  IJarberini 
Codici  is  No.  1534,  a  folio,  on  parchment,  in  a  bold 
Italian  ^othic;  character ,  somewhat  tondo^  of  about 
the  end  of  the  14"'  centnry;  it  has  rubrics,  and  co- 
loured initials,  and  arabesques  on  the  title  pa^e; 
there  are  13S  leaves.  It  is  not  very  correctly 
written. 

No.  1537      A  small  square  folio,  on  parchment,  in  (ondo  of  the 

now  54.  J 5111  century,  number  formerly  1537,  now  54,  it  ends 
at  the  57**"  verse  of  the  33'"*  canto  of  the  Paradise, 
and  is  not  of  much  importance. 

No.  1538.  The  C'odice  1 53S,  a  small  octavo  on  parchment, 
is  a  remarkably  elegant  si)ecimen  of  Caligraphy  of 
the  15"',  or  end  of  the  14"'  century. 

No.  1526.  Another  Codice,  a  quarto  on  paper,  in  a  tondo 
character  of  the  15"'  century,  No.  1526,  is  the  least 
important  here  of  any. 

No.2190.  A  folio,  on  parchment,  \\\  mezzo -gotico-tondo^  No. 
2190,  with  rubrics,  and  coloured  initials  to  the  first 
canto  of  each  cantica ,  may  be  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  14"*  century. 

N0.2101.  A  folio,  on  paper.  No.  2191,  probably  of  the  15*** 
century,  with  rubrics  and  a  commentaiy,  that  on 
the  Inferno  ascribed  by  Batines  to  Jacopo  di  Dante, 
that  on  the  Purgatory  and  Paradise  to  Jacopo 
della  Lana ;  portions  of  these  appear  to  be  in  diffe- 
rent hands. 

N08.2196,     The  Codici  2196,  2379,  2848  contain,  the  first 

2379,2848.jj^^  Paradise  only,  the  second  the  Inferno  only,  the 
third  the  Inferno  and  the  Purgatory. 

No.  1714.  The  other  Codici  are  commentaries.  No.  1714 
contains ,  according  to  Prof  Rezzi ,  a  portion  of  the 
commentary  by  Benvenuto  da  Imola ,  it  is  in  two 

No.  1542.  volumes.  No.  1542  is  a  commentary  in  folio  on 
parchment,  of  the  15'*"  century,  composed  by  va- 

No.  2192.  rious  authors.     No.   2192   is  the  commentary  of 
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Jacopo  della  Lana,  it  is  on  parohment  with  the 
text  included.  No.  2195  is  the  same  commentary  No.  2195. 
in  latin,  and  has  improperly  been  ascribed  to  Pe- 
trarca;  it  is  in  folio,  in  double  columns,  of  the  15^^ 
century,  and  contains  the  creed  of  Dante,  inserted 
to  save  his  orthodoxy. 

The  Codici  seen  in  the  Chigi  Library  were  ten, 
six  of  which  contained  the  entire  poem,  two  were 
imperfect,  and  the  two  others  Nos.  109,  and  168, 
had,  one  the  Inferno  only,  the  other  only  the  Pur- 
gatory. This  Library ,  unlike  those  of  the  Prince 
Barberini  and  of  the  Prince  Corsini,  is  never  opened 
to  the  public.  The  Codici  here  are  of  less  impor- 
tance than  in  the  former  library.  One  of  the  best 
is  No.  213,  a  folio  on  parchment,  written  in  a  neat  No.  213. 
mczzo-gotico  character,  with  rubrics  and  coloured 
initials.  The  text  of  the  poem  is  preceded  by  a 
suinmary  of  it  in  seventy-five  terzine.  There  are 
greek  and  latin  postille  in  the  hand  of  Jacopo 
Corbinelli,  a  Florentine  exile  who  had  taken 
refuge  at  Paris  with  the  Queen  Caterina  de'  Me- 
dici in  1559.  Another  tolerably  good  Codice  is 
No.  167,  a  quarto,  on  parchment,  in  an  Italian-go-  No.  167. 
thic  character,  with  illuminated  initials,  and  a  few 
postille  to  the  first  canto.  At  the  end  are  .the  capi- 
toli  of  Jacopo  di  Dante,  and  of  Bosone  da  Gubbio. 

The  Codice  No.  253,  a  folio  on  parchment ,*  in  No.  253. 
a  mezzo-gotico  character,  with  rubrics,  and  coloured 
initials  to  distinguish  the  terzine,  is  probably  of 
the  end  of  the  14"*  century;  it  is  not  a  bad  Codice, 
and  contains  a  portion  of  a  commentary  in  latin 
attributed  to  Filippo  Villani. 

Codice  No.  292,  a  folio,  on  parchment,  in  a  cha-  No.  292. 
racter  of  mezzo-goiico-tondo^  very  neat,  and  not  much 
unlike  the  hand  writing  of  Petrar ca ,  with  rubrics ; 
it  is  probably  of  the  latter  part  of  the  14**"  century, 
or  a  little  later. 
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No.  293.  Codice  No.  293,  a  folio,  on  paper,  in  character 
imzzo-goiko^  of  the  If)'*"  century,  has  suffered  much 
from  damp. 

No.  212.  Codice  No.  2 12,  a  foHo,  on  paper,  probably  of  the 
16*''  centmy,  with  a  few  postille  and  very  indiffe- 
rently written,  is  one  of  the  worst  Codici  I  have 
ever  seen. 

No.  251.  The  Codice  No.  25 1 ,  a  square  folio,  on  parclument, 
of  the   1 5'*"  centmy ,  begins  with  the  fiftli  canto  of 

No.  294.  the  Purgatory.  No.  294,  a  square  folio,  in  charac- 
ter mezzo-iondo  ^  of  the  15***  century,  wants  the  end 
of  the  Paradise,  and  has  had  portions  of  the  text 
supplied  by  a  more  modern  hand. 

The  C or sini  Library  contains  thirteen  Codici 
of  the  Divina  Commedia ,  nine  of  which  are  com- 
plete, foiu*  incomplete. 

The  former  are  Codici  Nos.  61 ,  247,  368,  601, 
608,  609,  1354,  1365  and  1366.     The  latter  are 
Codici  No.  5  of  the  Codici  Rossi,  Nos.  56,  607  and 
1217. 
No.  1365.      Of  these  No.  1 365  is  the  oldest  here  with  a  date 
affixed,  1376,  according  to  the  Author's  notes,  but 
Batines   has  1378.    Three  others  are  also  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  14'*'  century,  but  the  exact  date  un- 
No.  5.  certain,  these  are  No.  5  Codici  Rossi,  No.  61,  and 
Cod.R8f.  ^^   368.    It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Co- 
dice  Rossi  No.  5  is  incomplete,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  collection.    In  this  the  read- 
ing of  Inf  v.,  V.  59.  ^^succedecte^^  has  been  altered 
No.  56.  to    ^^ mggerdecte^\     Cod.  56   has  the  reading   Inf. 
XXXIIL,  V.  26, 

"Pill  le  vie  gik  quando  fecilmal  8onno'\ 

The  former  of  these  Codici  is  in  mezzo-godco'/ondo^ 
the  latter  in  mezzo-iondo.  No.  601  reads  "C7/<?  sucia 
dette  a  rdno  e  fu  ma  sposa^  This  Codice  is  an  octavo 
on  apper,  of  220  leaves,  written  in  a  character 
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of  mezzO'iondo.    The  date  is  1458.    Batines  thought 

the  5  was  a  7,  it  might  ahnost  pass  for  a  3.    No.  No.  3tt8. 

368,  a  quarto  on  parchment,  of  101  leaves,  written 

in  double  colums,  in  mezzo-gotico-tondo^  latter  half 

of  the  14"*  century  has  good  readings.    No.  1354,  No.  1354. 

a  folio  of  tjie  1 5"'  century,  on  paper,  in  mezzo-gotico- 

(ondo^  has  Boccaccio's  life  of  Dante  whose  casato  is 

written  Alligkieri. 


CODICI  IN  THE  PUBLK.^  LIBRARIES 

AT  FLORENCE. 


The  most  important  Codici  at  Florence  are  in 
the  Laurenziana^  This  Library  contains  eighty- 
seven  Codici ,  eight  of  which  are  in  especial  esti- 
mation, these  are 

The  Codice  Villani,  or  of  Sta.  Croce.     Phit.  XXVI. 
Cod.  1.    No.  216. 

The  Codice  della  Badia,  or  del  Buti.   No.  1. 

The  Codice  Visconti.'  Pint.  XL.    No.  1. 

The  Codice.     Plut.  XL.    No.  2. 

The  Codice  Tempiano  maggiore. 

The  Codice  Tempiano  minore. 

The  Codice  Gaddiano.    Plut.  XC.    Sup.  No.  125. 

The  Codice  del  Ottimo.     Plut.  XL.    No.  19. 

There  is  also  an  important  Codice  Plut.  XL.  No. 
3,  which  has  been  styled  "niagnifico".  The  other 
Codici  are  —  Tliree  Codici  Mediceo-Palatini.  Nos. 
LXXII— LXXIV.  Two  Codici  deir  S.  S.  Annun- 
ziata,  Nos.  169  and  526.  —  Nineteen  Codici  Gaddi, 
including  the  one  already  noticed,  Nos.  4 1  ;  42;  43; 
47;  120—133;  141.  These  are  in  the  Plutco  XC. 
Eighteen  Codici  Strozziani,  Nos.  CXLVU-CLVI; 
CLX-CLXn ;  CLXIV; CLXV;  CLXVII-CLXIX. 
And  thirty -eight  Codici  without  special  titles  in 
Pluteo  XL,  including  No.  2.  There  is  also  a 
comment  by  Buti  in  six  volumes,  this  would  make 
eighty-eight  in  all,  if  taken  with  the  former. 
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In  tlie  "  Bibliografia  Dantesca"  of  the  Vict.  Co- 
lomb  de'Batines,  these  codici  are  described  in  an 
attempted  chronological  order,  but  as  dates  are 
often  very  doubtful,  and  sometimes  merely  imagi- 
nary, it  would  have  been  better  to  have  noticed 
them  in  the  order  of  the  catalogue. 

The  oldest  codice  here  with  an  undoubted  date, 
by  the  transcriber,  is  the  Cod.  Plut.  XC.  Sup.  No. 
125.  "Codice  Membranaceo  in  foglio  grande  di  74 
carte  a  2  colonne",  in  which  we  read 

"Franciscus  S.  Nardi  me  scripsit  in  Florentia.    Anno 

dni  MCCCXLVIJ." 

It  is  imperfect.  If,  however,  we  may  trust  to  a 
notice  ascribed  by  Mehus  to  Sebastiano  de  Bucellis, 
Librarian  to  Sta.  Croce  in  the  15'^  century,  the  Co- 
dice  so  called,  or  of  Villani,  is  older  by  four  years, 
but  of  this  there  is  some  uncertainty.  The  notice 
states ,  that  the  volume  was  wi'itten  in  the  year  that 
the  Duke  of  Athens  was  expelled  from  Florence, 
in  1343,  but,  if  so,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  it  could  have  been  written  by  Filippo  Villani, 
to  whom  it  is  commonly  ascribed,  as  he  was  then 
a  child.  We  do  not  know  in  what  year  Filippo 
was  born,  but  in  1404  he  was  reelected  to  the  chair 
of  the  Divina  Commedia.  There  is  a  Codice  of 
Plutarch's  Lives  in  this  Library  which  was  written 
by  Filippo,  Plut.  XXKVI.  Cod.  6,  and  in  this  the 
writing  is  totally  different  to  that  in  the  codice  of 
the  Divina  Commedia.  The  same  motto,  or  sen- 
timent , 

Non  hh  p  toto  libertas  venditur  aiiro, 

is  found,  however,  in  both,  but  this  is  no  positive 
evidence  that  they  were  both  written  by  the  same 
person. 

Monsignor  Dionisi,  who  well  examined  this  Co- 
dice,  and  held  it,  I  think,  in  higher  estimation 
than  it  deserved  (see  Degli  Aneddoti  No.  V.)  did 
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not  believe  tliat  it  was  written  by  Filippo  Villani, 
and  thought  that  the  annofcitions  in  which  it  was 
so  stated  were  posterior  to  tlie'  Codice  by  at  least 
a  hundred  years.  ,  . 

The  Co  dice  of  St  a.  Croce^  so  called  from 
having  formerly  been  in  that  Library,  is  a  large 
volume,  in  folio,  on  thick  paper,  without  illumina- 
tions, but  with  coloured  initials  red  and  blue,  and 
is  written  closely  in  a  rather  large  inelegant  and 
somewhat  careless  italian  slightly  gothic  hand,  with 
munerous  corrections,  and  not  a  few  omissions, 
which  are  supplied  in  the  margin.  I  thought  these 
showed  that  the  book  might  have  been  written 
either  by  a  very  young ,  or  a  very  elderly  person. 
There  are  postille,  and  occasional  varianti ,  which 
in  some  cases  are  of  importance,  in  a  few  instances 
almost  ridiculous. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  readings  of  the 
text  are  good.  There  are  212  leaves,  and  the  first 
is  of  parchment.  The  postille,  and  con-ections,  and 
argomenti  are  in  various  hands;  the  corrections  and 
some  of  the  varianti  are  apparently  by  the  writer 
of  the  text ,  the  colour  of  the  ink  has  equally  faded 
in  both.  Mehus  believed  the  postille  and  varianti 
to  be  in  the  wi'iting  of  Coluccio  Salutati.  On  the 
last  leaf  is  stuck  a  parchment  fragment  of  the  ori- 
ginal cover,  on  which  is  a  notice  that  the  volume 
belonged  to  Frate  Tedaldo  della  Gasa ,  of  the  Order 
Minore,  who,  living,  gave  it  to  the  Library  of  Santa 
Croce,  and  that  it  was  written  by  the  hand  of* 
Messer  Philippo  Villani  in  the  year  of  Christ  1343. 
A  third  notice,  in  the  same  hand,  occurs  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Paradise.  The  book  is  now  bound 
in  wood-covers  with  a  Russia-leather  back.  The 
margin  of  the  Codice  is  broad,  but  the  arguments 
to  the  first  nine  cantos  of  the  Inferno  are  not,  as 
stated  by  Batines,  written  there;  only  those  of  the* 
cantos  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  are.    Canto  1  has*  no 
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argument,  nor  canto  11.  The  arguments  to  can- 
tos 8  and  9  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  after 
the  preceding  cantos.  At  the  end  of  canto  11  is 
the  argument  to  canto  1 2 ,  after  this  there  is  none 
other.  The  motto  Non  bene  pro  toto  liberias  venditur 
duro  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  Inferno,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  Paradise. 

The  volume  contains  the  Capitolo  beginning  — 

Voi  che  siete  del  verace  lume; 

here  ascribed  to  Messer  Pietro  di  Dante ;  that  by 
Bosone  da  Gubbio ,  beginning  — 

Pero  ch'  sia  piii  fnitto  e  piu  diletto; 

and  the  Raccoglimento  in  terza  rima  of  the  Div. 
Com.  by  Giovanni  Boccaccio,  in  three  parts ,  cor- 
responding to  the  three  cantiche,  each  beginning 
with  the  first  verse  of  the  first  canto  of  the  can- 
tica;  that  on  the  Inferno  has  seventy  five  terzine 
and  one  verse.  As  also  the  one  on  the  Purgatory, 
that  on  the  Paradise  has  sixty  terzine  and  one  verse. 
The  first  terzina  is  thus  — 

Nel  mezzo  del  cammin  di  nostra  vita, 
Ismarito  in  una  valle  TAutore, 
Era  sua  via  da  tre  bestie  impedita  .  . 

A  similar  "Raccoglimento"  is  found  in  the  Co- 
dice  Riccardiano  No.  1035.*  The  Author  has  fre- 
quently noticed  in  Codici  the  reading  modo  for  mondo^ 
and  vice  versa,  an  instance  of  the  former  occurs 
in  this  Codice  Inf.  III.,  v.  49. 

Fama  di  loro  il  modo  esser  non  lasser. 
We  have  the  following  readings  in  the  text, 

*  Poggiali  in  his  Edition  of  the  "Rime  di  Messer  Gio- 
vanni Boccaccio'',  Livomo  1802,  was,  I  believe,  the  first 
to  print  these.  He  mentions  them  as  occuring  also  in  a 
Codice  in  the  Magliabechiano,  but  that  Filippo  Villani  (?) 
had  here  much  improved  their  readings. 
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Inf,  IV.,  36.     (Mi'e  parte  della  feclc  chc  tu  cre^. 
Purg.  II.,  93.    Diss'io  ni'a  t(i  c(»ui(;  h.  taiita  liora  tolta. 
Parad.  VII.,  114.    O  per  Tuna  o  per  I'altra  fu  o  fie. 

Of  readings  with  marginal  varianti  a  large  num- 
ber might  be  given ,  the  following  may  suffice  as 
a  specimen. 

Inf.  II.,  23.  Fu  stabiUto  per  lo  loco  santo. 

In  margin  —  Fur  stahiUU, 
Inf.  III.,  81.  Inlino  al  tiimic  delpariar  mi  trassi. 

var.  dal  parlar, 
Inf  VIII.,  1.     lo  dico  seguitando  ch'assai  prima. 

var.  Et  dico. 
Inf  IX.,  8.  Comincio  el  se  non  tal  ne  sotferse. 

var.  se  ne  offerse. 
Inf  X.,  65.  Mavevan  di  costui  gia  lecto  il  nome. 

var.  eletto. 
Inf.  XL,  95.   Diss'io,  la  dove  di'  clie  uHura  offende. 

var.  Ill  dove  di'  chaorla  offende. 
Inf.  XVI.,  26.     Drizzava  ad  me  si  che  tra  loro  il  cello. 

In  mar.  si  cliu  contrario  il  co/io  —  for  in  contrario. 
Inf.  XVI.,  114.     La  gitto  giuso  ih  quellalto  burrato. 

var.  aliro. 
Inf.  XIX.,  105.  Calcando  i  buoni  e  sollevando  i  pravi. 

var.  calando  i  buoni. 
Inf.  XXL,  78.  E  vemic  a  lui  dicendo:  che  li  approda. 

var.  cfu'lli  approda. 
Inf  XXIL,  21.  Che  s'argomentin  di  campar  lor  legno. 

var.  di  guardar. 
Inf.  XXIL,  58.  Fra  male  gatte  era  venuto  il  sorco. 

var.  tra  male  branche. 
Inf  XXIL,  150.    Ch'eran  giJi  cotti  dentro  dalla  erosta. 

var.  dalla  cosla-cosfola. 
Inf.  XXIIL,  63.    Che  in  clugni  per  li  monaci  fassi. 

var.  in  CiAogna. 
Inf  XXIIL,  141.  Colui  che  i  peccator  di  qua  uncina. 

var.  la  vicina. 
Inf.  XXV.,  144.  La  no  vita  se  fior  la  penna  abborra. 

var.  la  lingua. 
Inf.  XX VII L,  31.   Vcdi  come  storpiato  e  Macometto. 

var.  scorpiato. 
Inf.  XXX.,  6.  Andar  carcata  da  eiasama  mano. 

var.  venir. 
Inf.  XXX.,  87.  E  men  d'un  mezzo  di  traverse  non  ci  La. 

var.  e  piii. 
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Inf.  XXX.,  101.   Forse  d'esser  nomato  si  obscuro. 

var.  Forte, 
Inf.  XXXI.,  12.  Ma  io  senti'  sonarun  alto  como. 

var.  udu 
Inf.  XXXIII.;  78.  Che  furo  air  osso,  come  d*un  can,  forti, 

var.  che  forar  fosso. 
Inf.  XXXIV.,  42.  E  si  giungieno  al  luogo  della  cresta. 

var.  al  colmo, 
Purg.  v.,  18.     Perche  la  foga  Tun  delF  altro  insoUa. 

var.  deW  un  faiiro  insoUa. 
Purg.  VI.,  111.  E  vedrai  sancta  fior  com'  e  obscura. 

var.  come  si  cura  . .  quo  curat. 
Purg.  VII.,  127.     Tant'  e  del  seme  suo  minor  la  pianta. 

var.  miglior. 
Purg.  IX.,  42.  Come  fa  I'uomo  ch'  spaventato  a  caccia. 

In  mar.  Aghiaccia. 
Purg,  IX.,  130.  Poi  pinse  Tuscio  alia  porta  sacrata. 

var.  alia  parte. 

From  the  above  we  may  see  that  all  the  read- 
ings of  the  text  could  not  have  been  written  by 
an  able  expounder  of  Dante,  and  that  some  of  the 
varianti  are  in  the  same  predicament. 

The  Codice  della  Badia  di  Firenze,  called  also 
del  Buti^  is  a  handsome  volume,  in  folio,  written  on 
parchment,  the  text,  in  a  large  and  bold  Italian 
Gothic  character,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  page 
surrounded  by  the  commentary  in  a  smaller  hand. 
It  is  of  the  early  part  of  the  15"*  century.  There 
are  illuminations,  arabesques,  and  coloured  initials. 
The  text  may  be  considered  as  tolerably  good,  but 
the  volume  is  not  equal  to  the  copy  of  the  same 
commentary  in  the  Magliabechiana.  There  are  281 
leaves. 

The  Codice  Visconti  —  is  so  called  from  the 
comment  it  contains  having  once  been  believed  to 
be  the  one  compiled  by  six  learned  Italians  in  1 350, 
by  order  of  the  Archbishop  Visconti  of  Milan ,  but 
now  known  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  Jacopo 
della  Lana,  Bolognese,  whose  exposition,  next  to 
that  by  Jacopo  di  Dante,  is  considered  to  be  the 
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oldest  extant.  It  is  partly  ou  parchment,  partly 
on  paper,  there  are  339  leaves,  and  it  is  written 
in  two  coliuuns,  Jipparently  by  various  hands,  at 
different  periods,  in  a  character  more  italian  than 
gotliic.  There  are  illuminations  and  figiu'es,  but 
for  the  most  ])art  verv  badly  done.  The  Author 
cannot  imagine  wliat  induced  Afehus  to  propose  this 
codice  as  a  model  for  an  edition  with  illustrations. 
It  is  in  a  very  indifferent  state  from  patching  and 
mending,  and  the  writing  is  in  places  almost  ef- 
faced.    The  date  at  the  end  is  1450. 

The  Codice  Pluteo  XL.  JVo.  2  is  a  folio  volume 
of  184  parchment  leaves,  written  in  a  semigothic 
character,  with  latin  annotations  to  the  first  two 
cantiche,  and  with  the  Ottimo  comment  to  the  third, 
so  Batines.  The  annotations  are  written  in  a  small- 
er hand  over  and  around  the  text  which  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  page.  The  date  is  1370.  Most 
of  the  designs  are  in  outline  only.  It  contains  at 
Inf.  v.,  V.  59  the  variante  —  sugger  dette^  and  de- 
serves to  be  carefully  examined. 

The  Codice  Tempiano  maggiore  is  a  large 
folio,  written  on  parchment,  in  double  columns,  in 
an  Italian-gothic  hand,  has  89  leaves,  and  bears 
the  date  1398.  There  are  arabesques  and  minia- 
tiu'es  in  the  style  of  the  Giotto  school  somewhat 
advanced.  The  text  is  w^orthy  of  attentive  perusal. 
At  canto  III.,  v.  36,  Inferno,  the  original  read- 
ing was  ^''scnza  infamia^''  subsequently  altered  to 
^^ senza  fama'\ 

The  Codice  Tempiano  mi  no  re  is  a  square  folio 
on  paper  of  230  leaves,  written  in  a  somewhat 
rounded  semigothic  Italian  hand.  There  are  ru- 
brics, with  a  large  initial  letter,  in  red  and  blue, 
to  the  first  canto  of  each  cantica,  and  smaller 
ones  in  red  to  the  other  crantos.  The  readings  are 
for  the  most  part  tolerably  good,  but  the  Codice 
is  not,  in  this  respect,  equal  to  the  former.    The 
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last  16  cantos  are  disfigured  by  a  crowded  com- 
mentary and  by  postille.  It  was  written,  probably, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  15""  century.  The  volume 
was  purchased  by  Lorenzo  di  Giovanni  Beni ,  on 
the  10^*^  of  March  1431. 

The  Codice  Gaddiano  No.  125  is  a  large  folio 
volume  of  74  leaves,  in  a  good,  somewhat  rounded, 
Italian  semi-gothic  character  {mezzo-gotico-tondo)^  on 
parchment,  in  double  columns  with  rubrics,  and 
initial  letters  in  red  and  blue.  It  bears  the  name 
of  Franciscus  S.  Nardi,  and  was  written  in  Florence 
in  1347.  It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  this  an- 
ciexit  Codice  is  imperfect 

The  Ottimo  Codice  is  a  large  volume  in  folio 
of  the  14^*"  century,  of  175  leaves,  written  on  parch- 
ment, in  an  Italian  semi-gotliic  hand,  the  text  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  page,  and  is  surrounded  by  the 
commentary  in  a  smaller  character. 

According  to  M.  Audin,  the  Codice  in  this  Li- 
brary, Pluteo  XL.  No.  10,  is  the  only  one  which 
contains  the  commentary  of  Jacopo  di  Dante  com- 
posed in,  or  about,  1328.  The  Codice  Gaddiano, 
Plut.  XC.  Inf.  No.  42 ,  contains  the  commentary 
similar  to  that  in  Paris,  No.  7765,  with  two  ad- 
ditional proemii.  But  Batines  thought  the  most 
authentic  commentary  of  Jacopo  to  be  that  of  the 
Codice  Strozziano  No.  CLXV. 


In  l^eMaglidbechiana^  Batines  describes  thirty- 
six  Codici  of  the  Divina  Commedia. 

Four  only  of  these  have  distinct  titles,  they  are : 
The.Codice  Giraldi.  Cod.  membranaceo,  in  4***,  of 
325  leaves.  XV'*^  century.  The  Codice  Bini.  Cod. 
cartaceo,  infol.  piccolo,  of  209  leaves.  A.  D.  1471. 
The  Codice  of  S.  Maria  Novella.  Cod.  cart,  in  4*", 
215  leaves,    XV'*'  century.      The   Codice  of  the 
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Badia.     Cod.  cart,  in  fol.  picc,    101  leaves,  XV'' 
ccntiiry. 

Two  Codici  called  of  S.  Marco,  Nos.  217,  '220. 

Four  of  the  SS.  Aiinuiiziata,  Nos.   1261,  1262, 
1263,   1266. 

Twoof  Class  VII,  Nos.  940,  1091. 

Two  of  Palco  IV,  Nos.  2,  135. 

One  of  Palco  II. 

One  of  Class  XXXV,  No.  113. 

The  rest,  nineteen  in  number,  from  XXIX  to 
XL VII  inclusive,  come  under  the  series  of  Palco 
No.  1  ,  —  not  including  the  commentaries  from 
XL VIII — L.  The  most  important  of  these  Codici 
is  that  of  the  latter  series  No.  XXIX  (once  Class 
VII,  No.  1232)  with  the  commentary  of  Francesco 
di  Bartolo  da  Buti.  It  is  a  large  folio,  on  parch- 
ment, of  the  XV^  century,  consisting  of  461  leaves, 
and  may  be  named  the  Codice  Magliahechiano^ 
par  excellence.  It  bears  the  following  title  —  ''Corn- 
media  col  commento,  o  lettura  di  Francesco  da 
Buti,  compito  dalF  autore  il  d\  1  i  Giugno,  1385, 
e  ricorso  nel  22  Dicembre  1387  (ut  ad  calcom  no- 
tatur)  in  Cod.  integro  in  fol.  membran.  foil.  461. 
Scripta  nianu  Joannis  Dn.  Nicolai  anno  1400  (vel 
paulo  serins  ut  ad  calcem  legitur)". 

The  text  is  in  a  bold  Italian  semi-gothic  hand, 
the  commentary  in  a  smaller  character  written 
around  it  like  a  frame.  There  are  various  illumi- 
nations which  indicate  the  early  part  of  the  XV"' 
century. 

Besides  this  Codice,  only  twenty-three  were  exa- 
mined by  the  Author,  six  of  which  were  on  parch- 
ment, the  rest  on  paper. 

One  of  the  best  written  of  the  former  was  Cod. 
XXXIV,  but  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  niost 
incorrect.  Cod.  XXXII,  a  folio  on  parchment,  of 
the  14"*  century,  in  mczzo-golico-londo^  is  an  inter- 
esting Codice  with  good  readings.    Cod.  XXXIII, 
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written  by  Antonio  Manetti  Tucci,  in  1462,  has 
some  curious  diagraiAs.  No.  XXXVI,  is  a  good 
Codice  of  the  date  1 375.  In  the  Codice  No.  XLIII, 
a  folio  on  paper  of  the  14***  centiu-y,  with  hitin 
postille,  the  original  reading  of  Inf.  XXXIII,  v.  26 
^Hune^\  was  subsequently  altered  to  ^Hume^\  and 
lastly  ^Hicve^^  was  written  in  the  margin,  as  shown 
by  the  darker  colour  of  the  ink. 

Codice  XL VII  contains  the  commentary  once, 
erroneously,  attributed  to  Boccaccio,  and  which, 
from  a  less  perfect  copy  in  the  Riccardiana,  was 
printed  by  Lord  Vernon.  Codice  LXIX  contains 
in  substance  the  same  commentary  with  the  whole 
of  the  text.  This  Codice  is  in  folio,  on  paper,  of 
121  leaves,  written  in  a  small  almost  microscopic 
hand ,  in  double  columns,  at  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  1393.  Besides  the  commentary,  it 
contains  the  explanation  of  an  ode  beginning  "lo 
son  Fortuna  etc."  Also  the  ^^Credo^\  —  A*  chapter 
on  the  creation  —  ^^Stavasi  deniro  alia  sua  possanza^  — 
etc.     One  on  the  Deluge  — 

Essendo  cntrato  la  morle  net  mondo  —  etc. 

together  with  the  Capitolo  of  Jacopo  di  Dante, 
and  that  by  Bosone  da  Gubbio.  In  the  Codice 
XL VII,  the  writer  of  the  commentary  says  that 
by  the  "Veltro,''  some  understand  an*  Emperor, 
others  a  saintly  Pope  to  be  meant ,  and  some 
imagine  that  Christ's  coming  at  the  judgement  day 
is  intended.  The  Codice  XLIX  contains,  at  the 
end ,  an  additional  note  on  this  mysterious  person, 
from  which  we  gather,  that  Christ  is  probably 
here  meant ,  and  that  his  reign  on  Earth  with  the 
saints  for  a  thousand  prophetic  years  was  what 
Dante  had  in  his  mind.  The  political  sense  of  the 
Poem  was  in  those  days  not  even  suspected. 

The  Slrozzi  collection  was  not  consulted  by 
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the  Author,  nor  the  Codici  in  the  Palafina^  as  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  exTimine  all  the  Codici 
of  the  Divina  Conimcdia ,  but  only  the  more  im- 
portant ones  in  public  Libraries,  and  tho&e  to 
which ,  from  personal  acquaintance  with  the  pos- 
sessors, he  had  free  access. 

In  the  Riccardiana  Library  at  Florence,  Ba- 
tines  describes  thirty  -  six  Codici,  thirteen  of  the 
most  important  of  which  were  consulted.  This 
library  contains  a  Codice  with  the  comment  by 
Buti  in  three  volumes  folio,  Nos.  1006,  1007,  1008, 
on  parchment,  written  in  1394,  1412,  and  1413, 
which ,  according  to  Alessandro  Torri,  is  preferable 
to  the  Codice  of  Sta.  Croce,  and  the  Magliabechiano. 
But  the  most  important  of  the  Codici  Riccardiani 
is,  probably,  the  Codice  No.  1005,  though  incom- 
plete, for  it  wants  the  Paradise.  Batines  regarded 
this  as  the  most  ancient  in  the  collection,  it  is 
certainly  older  than  many,  and  of  about  the  middle 
of  the  14"'  century,  but  the  Author  is  not  quite 
sure  that  it  is  the  oldest.  It  is  a  folio,  on  parch- 
ment, of  184  leaves,  in  the  Italian-gothic  charac- 
ter. Therp  are  some  irregularities  in  the  order  of 
the  text,  which  is  siu'rounded  by  the  comment  of 
Jacopo  della  Lana ,  here  called  Jacomo  di  Zone  del 
Fra  Filippo  delta  Lana  di  Bologna.  There  are  neat 
little  initial  letters  with  designs,  but  the  one  to 
canto  XXXIII  of  the  Inferno,  mentioned  by  Ba- 
tines, does  not  represent,  as  he  describes,  the 
Conte  Ugolino  devouring  one  of  his  children, 
but  the  Count  gnawing  the  head  of  the  arch- 
bishop Ruggieri,  and  is  in  the  commentary.  The 
initial  to  the  canto  itself  represents  the  archbishop, 
who,  wifh  a  bag  of  money,  is  bribing  the  jailor 
to  give  him  the  keys  of  the  prison,  he  holds  the 
bag  out  to  the  jailor  with  his  right  hand,  and  the 
latter  is  about  to  take  it  with  his  left.     We  thus 
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have  an  illustration  and  a  comment  at  the  same 
time.  The  readings  are  worthy  of  attention,  but 
some  of  the  varianti  are  a  little  singular. 

The  Codice  No.  1025,  folio,  on  parchment,  of 
88  leaves,  in  two  columns,  written  in  a  roimded 
slightly  gothic  character,  is  also  of  the  middle  of 
the  14^*"  century,  and  the  text  corresponds  in  some 
respects  with  that  of  the  former,  thus  at  Purg.  V, 
V.  136  we  read  in  both 

Disposata  m'avea  coUa  sua  gemmd*. 

Like  the  former  also,  this  Codice  has  some  sin- 
gular varianti,  as  for  instance  that  of  Inf.  II,  v.  62 

Nella  fallace  piaggia  h  impedito. 

It  is  however  a,n  important  Volume. 

The  Codice  1024,  a  small  folio  on  paper,  of  99 
leaves,  in  two  columns ,  of  the  early  part  of  the 
1 5'*"  century,  is  rather  carlessly  written  in  a  rounded 
character,  thus  we  have  sechura  for  oscura,  letterno 
for  eterne,  ritolso  for  ritrorso  etc.  In  Purg.  V,  v. 
1 36  we  have  the  same  reading  as  in  the  two  for- 
mer Codici,  which  shows  that  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon. 

One  of  the  best  written  Codici  here  is  No.  1004, 
with  the  Ottimo  comment,  it  is  of  the  15**"  cen- 
tury. 

The  Codice  No.  10 10  is  also  well  written,  in 
a  smaller  character,  and  well  preserved.  "Codice 
membranaceo,  in  folio  grande,  del  Secolo  XIV, 
di  carte  84,  a  duo  colonne".  Batines  calls  the 
character  ^^tondo -mezzo- gotico^^ —  it  certainly  has 
very  little  of  the  gothic  in  it ,  and  the  Author  would 
prefer  calling  it  —  mezzo-tondo  del  decimoquarto 
secolo.  It  has  that  elegant  elongated  form  of  letter, 
which  writers  of  the  14^*"  century,  Petrarca  and 
others,  delighted  in ,  and  which ,  according  to  Boc- 
caccio, was  the  manner  of  Dante's  writing.    It  is 
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an  important  Codicc,    No.  1027  is  also  a  tolerably 
good  Codice,  tlioiiiifh  not  a  very  elegant  one. 

The  other  Codici  exaniined  were  Nos.  1012, 
1017,  1020  and  lOM,  — this  latter  has,  Purg.V., 
V.   1 8,  the  rare  reading  — 

"Pcrche  la  foga  delluno  I'altro  insolla." 

Also  the  Codici  1033  and  1035,  which  last  is 
a  much  better  Codice  than  tlie  former,  and  con- 
tains the  three  conn)endia  called  ^^ Rairoglmenfo  in 
(erza  rima  del  Bocraccio'^  —  as  foiuid  in  the  Codice 
detto  di  Santa  Croce.  —  Tlie  Codice  No.  1036 
contains  the  eleven  capitoli,  by  some  ascril>ed  to 
Jacopo  di  Dante,  biit  by  Batines  to  Mino  d'Arezzo, 
and  which  are  fomid  also  in  the  Angelica  Codice 
No.  Of. 

The  Codici  as  described  by  Batines  are  1002; 
10(14  —  8;  1010  -12;  1014— If);  1017— 18;  1024— 
1029;  1031  ;  1033—39;  1045—49  bis;  1094;  1106; 
1109;   1119. 

.  In  the  Library,  at  Florence,  oi  Seymour  Kirk  up 
Esq.,  arc  five  Codici  of  the  whole,  or  portions  of 
the  Divina  Commedia.  No.  I ,  an  elegant  volume 
in  Bmall  octavo,  on  parchment,  wi'itten  in  mezzo- 
gotieo^  with  some  few  notes,  by  Bctino  di  Pilis, 
13G8,  is  the  most  important.  A  somewhat  earlier 
Codice  by  this  grateful  student  of  the  Divina  Com- 
media, who,  as  my  friend  once  informed  me,  be- 
cause Dante  had  mentioned  one  of  his  ancestors, 
devoted  liimself  to  the  volume,  is  in  the  National 
Library  at  Paris  (No.  3  Fonds  de  Reserve).  IVIr. 
Kirkup  purchased  liis  copy  of  the  bookseller  Piatti 
for  300  pauls,  tlie  latter  bought  it  of  the  Sig.  Ora- 
leotto  Corazzi  of  Cortona,  wlio  obtained  it  from 
Genoa.  Some  few  pages  being  wanting,  they  were 
supplied  by  a  facsimile  of  tlie  corresponding  pages 
in  the  Paris  copy. 

The  next  in  importance  is  No.  2.     A  folio  on 
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parclmient,  with  illuminations,  wi'itten  in  mezzo- 
gotico ,  somewhat  elongated ,  with  latin  notes  and 
postille,  about  the  end  of  the  14'*'  or  beginning  of 
the  15'**  century. 

THE  CODICE  LAND! 

• 

Neither  Viviani  nor  Batines  appear  to  have  seen 
this  Codice ,  the  latter  copied  his  notice  of  it  from 
the  former ,  who  printed  an  account  of  it  sent  to 
him  by  the  Marquis  Landi  of  Piacenza  to  whom 
it  belonged,  but  who  has  died  since  the  Author 
was  favoured  with  an  examination  of  it  at  Piacenza 
in   1851. 

It  is  a  folio  on  parchment,  of  107  leaves,  neatly 
written  in  a  character  of  mezzo-gotico-italiano^  inclin- 
ing in  places  to  mezzo-gotko-tondo  ^  and  in  double 
columns.  In  general  the  Italian  gothic  character 
has  a  tendency  to  take  a  romided  form  in  the  upper 
or  lower  parts  of  certain  letters.  The  Codice  is 
in  good  preservation,  and  scarcely  looks  to  be  so 
old  as  the  date  affirms,  1336.  Unfortunately  the 
original  text  has  been  altered  in  many  places  to 
make  it  conform  to  that  of  the  Crusca.  The  Poem 
occupies  1 00  leaves  only,  and  is  followed  by  the 
Capitolo  of  Bosone  da  Gubbio,  and  that  of  Jacopo 
di  Dante.  There  are  rubrics.  The  spaces  left  for 
the  initial  letters  to  the  first  canto  of  each  can- 
tica  have  not  been  filled  up.  On  the  first  leaf  are  * 
certain  paragraphs  from  Guittone,  on  the  second 
leaf,  recto,  is  a  notice  of  a  former  possessor  of 
the  volume,  followed  by  various  diagrams.  The 
readings  are  for  the  most  part  very  good,  and  it  . 
is  satisfactory  to  find  that  this  Codice  bears  out, 
in  many  controverted  places ,  the  principles  of  cor- 
rect criticism.  At  v.  26,  canto  XXXIII.  Inf.,  we 
hav.e  the  rather  unusual  variante 

"Piu  le  vie  gia  quand'  io  feci  '1  mal  sonnO;" 
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a  readinpf  which  the  Author  has  found  in  ifteke 
Codici  out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty.  At  Inf. 
XVI.,  V-  95,  tlie  original  reading  was 

"Prima  da  monto  verso  inver  Icvante," 
verso  having  subsequently   been  altered  to    Veso. 
At  Inf.  IX.,  V.  70,  /we  have  ''''porta  fore''\    At  Inf. 
XIIL,  V.  63,  we  read  ^^ti  somii  e  i  polsf\ 

At  Paradise  VIL,  v.  114  the  Codice  has 
"O  per  Tuna  o  per  TaUra  fue  o  fie'\ 

A  reading  which,  wath  certain  others ,  may  be 
considered  as  a  test  of  the  goodness  of  a  text.  The 
accents,  and  divisional  marks  occasionally  found 
in  the  verses,  are  more  recent  than  the  writing. 

THE  CODICE  MARCIANO. 

Tlie  most  important  of  the  Codici  in  the  Li- 
brary of  St.  Mark  at  Venice  is  the  Codice  Mar- 
ciano.  TClass,  IV.  Cod.  CCLXXVI.)  It  is  a  large 
folio  volume  of  77  leaves,  written  on  parchment 
in  a  bold  Italian-gotliic  character,  in  double  co- 
lumns .  and  is  not  earlier  than  the  second  half  of 
the  14"'  century,  probably  a  little  later.  Very  nu- 
merous designs  are  introduced  among  the  text, 
in  a  style  of  art  indicating  tlie  transition  period. 
The  first  verse  of  the  first  canto  of  the  Inferno 
is  wanting.  The  initial  illumination  represents  a 
figure  in  a  blue  gown  and  red  cap,  seated  at  a 
desk  writing,  bnt  is  unfinished.  In  the  design 
at  the  end  oiF  the  Paradise,  the  Father  Eternal  is 
seen  seated  on  a  throne,  with  the  Son  in  his  lap, 
between  eight  female  saints ,  and  a  female  kneeling 
in  front;  two  angels  support  a  canopy  over.  The 
readings  are  generally  good.  This  Codice  is  one 
of  those  with  the  variante  of  Inf.  XXXIII.,  v.  26 
"/?/«  levie  gia^\  Other  Codici  in  this  Library  have 
here  "/?/A  Uevc^^  '^piii  Iwne^''  ^^pinbine'\  Pard.  VII., 
V.  1 1 4  reads  as  in  the  Codice  Landi. 
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CODICfPATAVINI. 

The  Codici  of  the  Divina  Commedia  in  the  Se- 
minar io  at  Padua  are  numbered  —  Codici  II;  IX; 
LXVII;  CCCXVI.  The  Codice  CLXIV  is  the  latin 
commentary  of  Pietro.  Of  these  Codice  No.  IX 
is  the  most  important.  It  is  a  folio,  on  parchment 
of  1 64  leaves,  written  in  the  character  of  Italian* 
gothic  approaching  to  mezzo-gotico ,  with  illumina- 
tions and  arabesques  at  the  •  beginning  of  each 
cantica,  and  an  illuminated  initial  to  each  canto. 
It  is  of  the  second  half  of  the  14"'  century,  and  the 
illuminations  indicate  the  latter  part  of  it.  It  con- 
tains the  Capitoli  of  Jacobo,  and  of  Messer  Bo- 
sone.  We  find  s  frequently  used  for  ^,  as  in  ^^brasid*^ 
for  bragia,  ^^adasia^^  for  adagia,  ^^ malvasia^^  for 
malvagia,  thus  showing  a  tendency  to  the  Venetian 
dialect.  The  readings  are  mostly  good,  though 
some  few  might  be  better.  The  fourth  verse  of  canto 
•I.  of  the  Inferno  has  ^^Ahi  quanta  a  dire  etc^ ^  so  also 
in  the  Codice  No.  LXVII.  In  canto  III.,  v.  114 
we  read  "  Vede  a  la  terra^\  as  in  most  Codici.  Canto 
VI.,  v.  86,  has 

"Diverse  pene  giii  li  grava  al  fondo'\ 

Canto  XXXIII.,  v.  36  has  "/^«  lune  gid  etc^ ^  over 
^Hune^  has  been  written  lume.  In  Codice  CCCXVI, 
the  same  reading  occurs,  which  has  subsequently 
been  altered  to  the  one  most  frequently  found  "/?m 
lieve^\  Pard.  VII.,  v.  114,  has  ''0  per  tuna  o  per 
taltro  fuo  0  fie^\ 


CODICI  BOLOGNESI. 

In  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Bologna 
are  two  entire  Codici  of  the  Divina  Commedia  and 
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parts  of  a  third;  this  last  is  Codicc  II,  beginning 
at  the  10"'  canto  of  tlie  Inferno,  v.  I  ;5,  it  is  thonght 
to  be  shortly  after  the  time  of  Dante,  whose  writing 
it  somewhat  resembles,  according  to  what  is  said 
of  it  by  Boccaccio.  The  most  important  of  these 
Codici,  however,  is  No.  DLXXXX.,  a  folio  -written 
on  paper,  bnt  the  first  leaf  of  parchment,  it  is  in 
the  Italian-gothic  character,  with  the  latin  com- 
mentary of  Benvenuto  da  Imola,  or  portions  of 
it.  The  first  verse  of  the  Inferno  is  in  Italian- 
gothic  capitals,  and  what  is  a  little  remarkable, 
the  letter  iw,  which  occurs  twice,  is  made  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  find  it  on  the  pictm*e  by 
Michele  Giamboni,  1450,  in  the  Academy  at  Ve- 
nice, and  in  the  iiiscri})tion  on  a  picture  in  S. 
Sibald's  kirke  at  Nuremberg.  HI.  The  readings 
are  very  good,  as  they  also  are  in  the  other  com- 
plete Codice,  No.  DLXXXIX.  A  small  folio  on 
parchment,  written  in  the  Italian-gothic  character, 
with  rubrics  and  coloured  initials.  The  4'*"  v.  of 
the  1'^  canto  of  the  Inf.  here  reads  "J/  qtianto  etc^ 


CODICI  AT  MILAN,  PARMA,  MODENA, 

AND  RAVENNA. 

In  the  Amhrosian  Library  three  Codici  were 
examined. 

.  No.  198,  a  foho  of  the  latter  half  of  the  \V^ 
century,  on  parchment,  of  150  leaves,  of  which 
the  poem  occupies  all  but  five,  wi-itten  in  a  cha- 
racter of  Italian-gothic  somewhat  rounded,  with 
illuminated  initials  to  the  first  canto  of  each  can- 
tica,  that  to  the  Purgatory  having  a  ship  in  full 
sail  bearing  Dante  over  the  curling  waves  "per  cor- 
rer  miglior  aqua";  also  rubrics,  and  initials  to  the 
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terzine  marked  blue  {ind  red.  There  are  latin  jx)Sr 
tille.  On  ^^DispoHsala'  Purg.  V.,  136,  we  read  "per 
contractum  matrimonij  in  quo  riquiritur^olus  inu- 
tius  consensus  viri  et  mulieris^  et  annulus  datur 
in  signum  matrimonii  contracti '". 

No.  539,  a  folio,  with  the  date  1399,  on  paper, 
of  73  leaves,  written  in  the  character  mczzo-gotko- 
tondo^  with  a  latin  version  by  Alberigo  da  Rosciate, 
of  part  of  the  comment  of  Jacopo  della  Lana;  but  to 
the  Paradise  there  is  none.  No.  196  is  the  Com- 
ment of  Benvenuto  dn  Tmola  on  the  Inferno,  of  the 
date  1463.  The  remark  on  Inf.XXXIIL,  26,/?/>/  lume 
is  to  the  effect  that  piu  lunc  is  inadmissible,  as  the 
Count  was  only  confined  a  few  days  in  this  tower. 


In  the  Brer  a  Library  four  Codici  were  seen. 
A.  N.  XV.  17;  A.  N.  XV.  IS;  A.  N.  XV.  19,  and 
A.  F.  11.31.  The  first  of  these,  the  most  impor- 
tant Codice  in  the  collection,  is  a  folio  of  ninety 
leaves,  on  parchment,  of  the  latter  half  of  the  14"* 
century,  written  in  double  columns  in  a  neat  mczzO" 
gotico  character,  with  rubrics ,  and  illuminated  ini- 
tials to  the  first  canto  of  each  cantica.  The  title- 
page  has  a  coloured  arabesque  in  the  margin,  and 
at  the  bottom  are  the  arms  of  Dante  —  parted  per 
pale  or  and  sable,  a  fess  argent.  The  terzine  have 
initials  alternately  blue  and  red.  The  second  is 
a  folio  of  103  leaves,  on  })archment,  written  in 
the  mczzo-gotico-tondo  character  in  double  columns. 
The  third  is  the  complement  to  the  Riccardiano 
Codice,  No.  1005,  and  contains  the  Paradise,  there 
wanting,  with  the  comment  of  Jacopo  della  Lana. 
The  Codice  A.  F.  11.  31  is  the  commentary  of 
Buti,  2  vols,  folio.  The  Marquis  Trivulsio  not 
being. then  at  Milan,  the  Author  had  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  his  valuable  collection. 
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In  the  late  Ducal  Library  at  Parma  the  most 
important  Codice  was  foimd  to  be  No,  CC.  IV. 
56  (by  B^tines  numbered  CCCLXI).  It  is  a  folio, 
on  parchment,  written  in  the  mezzo-gotico  charac- 
ter, and  finished  May  tO**"  1374.  The  next  in  im- 
portance. No.  11.  1.  104,  is  a  large  folio,  on  parch- 
ment, written  in  double  columns,  in  the  character 
of  mezzo-gotico-iondo ,  with  some  illuminations^  or- 
namented initials,  rubrics,  and  coloured  initials 
alternately  red  and  blue  to  the  terzine.  There  was 
also  the  Codice  CCIH.  39,  a  folio  on  paper  written 
in  double  colimms,  but  not  very  correctly,  and 
of  the  second  half  of  the  14^**  century.  There  were 
also  four  others  of  less  moment.  Another  impor- 
tant Codice  is  the  Codice  Estense^  at  Modena^  No. 
VIII.  g.  6.  in  folio,  on  parclmient,  of  the  end  of 
the  14^*"  century,  written  in  a  character  resembling 
mezzo'tondo^  with  numerous  rather  rude  sketches. 
There  arc  several  other  Codici  of  the  Divina  Com- 
media  in  this  Library,  among  them  Nos.  VIIL  F. 
22,  and  VIL  D.  38,  the  readings  of  which  are  to- 
lerably good. 

Inthe  Bibiioteca  Classense  at  Ravenna^  theie 
is  a  Codice  of  the  1 4*^  centmy,  thouglit  to  be  about 
1330,  but  certainly  later,  by  no  means  in  a  good 
condition,  having  been  bescribbled  in  places  in  a 
very  unbecoming  manner.  There  is  also  another 
Codice,  less  ancient,  in  which  the  reading  of  Inf. 
v.,  V.  102  is 

"Che  mi  fu  toUa,  e  il  mondo  ancor  m'oflfende". 

In  the  former  Codice  this  reading  occurs  as  a  va- 
riante. 


CODICI  AT  SIENA. 

In  the  Public  Library  at  Siena,  six  Codici  were 
seen,  Nos.  I.  VI.  27  to  32.    The  first  is  a  good 
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Codice,  but  imperfect,  it  is  in  folio,  on  paper, 
written  in  mezzo-iondo^  about  the  end  of  the  14"' 
century.  No.  I.  VI.  30,  a  small  folio  on  paper, 
written  in  mezzo-tondo  inclining  to  iondo^  contains 
the  whole  of  the  poem ;  at  the  end  is  a  notice  of 
Dante's  death,  with  the  date  1435,  but  a  later 
date,  1439,  occurs  previously.  The  other  Codici 
are  imperfect.  No.  I.  VI.  3 1  would  seem  to  have 
been  copied  from  a  good  text,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
it  is  of  the  14***  century.  We  read  in  a  note  to 
Purgatory  canto  IL,  v.  41 

"Con  un  vasello  snellecto  e  leggiero". 

"Vasello,  navicula,  qui  fides  est,  et  vocatur  na- 
vicula  petri."  Luca  Signorelli  in  his  illustration 
of  this  passage  in  the  Duomo  at  Orvieto,  has  left 
out  the  little  boat  and  put  a  chalice  instead. 


CODICI  AT  PARIS. 

The  Codici  of  the  Divina  Commedia  in  the  Na- 
tional Library  at  Paris,  consulted  by  the  Author 
in  1852,  consisted  of  four  in  the  "Fonds  de  Re- 
serve" Nos.  3,  8  (now  7^f ),  and  10,  that  which 
belonged  to  Pope  Pius  VI,  who  put  it  under  his 
pillow  of  a  night,  where  it  was  found  on  his  death,  • 
and  No.  5  (now  41 50).  Of  the  "Supplement  Fran- 
9ais",  one.  No.  2679.  And  of  the  General  Codici 
fifteen,  Nos.  7001,  700 P,  7002,  7^002^  7002*,  7002^ 
7002«  (now  4148),  7251,  725P,  7252,  7252\  7255, 
7256,  7259*  (now  4153),  and  4154.  Batines  enu- 
merates thirty-two  Codici  in  the  National  Library 
at  Paris  (see  Appendix),  but  since  his  work  was 
published  some  of  these  Codici  have  had  their  num- 
bers changed,  and  have  been  moved  from  one  de- 
partment to  another ,  as  from  the  ^^Fonds  de  Re- 
serve^^  to  the  ^'General  Codici". 

No.  4148   is  an   octavo  on  parchment  of  240  no.  4148. 
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leaves,  written  m  Italian-gothic ,  approacliing  to 
mezzo-goiico^  in  single  cohnnns,  by  Betinus  de  Pilis 
1351.  The  Inferno  which  is  imperfect,  is  very 
neatly  written ,  the  Pui'gatory  is  wanting,  and  the 
Paradise  is  in  a  larger  character.  Tliere  is  a  latin 
Dissertation  on  the  Poem  in  two  chapters,  and  a 
short  latin  commentary,  wliich  lias  been  described 
as  the  latin  version  of  Jacopo  della  Lana  by  Al- 
berigo  da  Rosciate.  There  are  illnminated  initials, 
and  a  diagram  of  tlie  Inferno,  with  one  of  eleven 
rows  of  letters,  nine  in  a  row,  of  which  d  is  in 
the  centre  smTonnded,  lozenge-way,  by  e,  o,  g,  r,  a. 

No.  1153.  Codice  Suppl.  1.,  4153,  Italian  Reserve  No.  2, 
formerly  munbered  7259*,  is  in  folio,  on  parchment, 
of  90  leaves,  >n'itten  in  a  rounded  character,  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  14"'  centm-v,  in  double  co- 
lumns,  but,  unfortunately,  itjms,  in  places,  been 
much  altered;  it  belonged  to  Pius  VI.  This  is 
No  10.  not  of  equal  importance  to  No.  10,  "Fonds  de 
Reserve,"  which  also  belonged  to  the  venerable 
Pontiff.  Cod.  in  folio,  of  the  1 4"'  centmy,  on  parch- 
ment, of  84  leaves,  written  in  mczzo-gotico-tondo^ 
in  double  columns  with  nibrics  and  coloiu'ed  ini- 
tials, those  to  the  first  canto  of  each  cantica  being 
illuminated.  At  the  end  is  a  notice  of  Dante's 
*  death,  with  a  pious  wish  that  his  soul  may  rest  in 

No.  4150.  peace.  One  of  the  oldest  here  is  No.  41 50,  a  folio, 
on  parchment,  of  8!)  leaves,  wi'itten  in  double  co- 
lumns, in  mezzo-goiko-tondo^  with  initial  letters  to 
the  cantos,  red  and  blue,  and  minute  postille.  No. 

No.  4154.  4154,  Codice  on  paper,  of  224  leaves,  written  in 
mezzo-tondo^  with  ara])esques ,  designs ,  and  figured 

No.  7.>55.  initials ,  is  of  the  15"'  centmy.  No.  7255,  of  tlie 
beginning  of  the  century,  1403,  is  a  large  folio 
on  parchment,  of  upwards  of  247  leaves,  wi'itten 
in  a  bold  mezzo-gofico  (character,  and  very  carefully 
executed.  There  are  rubrics ,  and  large  illuminated 
initials;  the  text  occujiies  the  centre  of  the  page 
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with  a  commentary  arround  it.  This  is  a  very 
excellent  Codice.  Inf.  XXXIIL,  v.  26,  here  reads 
^^Piu  lieve  gid^\  and  the  comment  explains 

"Dice  che  poi  che  fu  incarcerato  piii  di  vide  altri  et 
altri  lui,  per  picciola  finestra'^  — 

this  is  from  Jacopo  della  Lana.  The  same  reading 
occurs  in  Cod.  10.  In  Cod.  No.  7251  we  have 
''Piii  volie'\  In  Cod.  No.  7252  ''Piu  lune''  has  been 
altered  to  ^^Piu  lunie^\  In  this  Codice  we  read, 
Inf.  v.,  V.  1 02, 

"Cbe  mi  fu  tolta  eU  mondo  ancor  m'offcnde''. 


CODICI  IN  LONDON. 

In  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum^  theNo.04r<. 
Egerton  Codice,  No.  943  is  a  folio,  on  vellum,  of 
i  88  leaves,  written  in  a  good  bold  Italian-gotliic 
character,  of  the  second  half  of  the  14^''  century, 
with  numerous  miniatures  rather  coarsely  done,  and 
a  diagram  of  the  circles  of  Hell  on  the  reverse  of 
the  first  leaf.  There  are  rubrics  and  initial  letters 
to  the  terzine  alternately  blue  and  red.  A  latin 
commentary  extends  to  the  \V^  canto  of  the  Pa- 
radise. Some  pages  are  much  worn.  Don  Pietro 
Zani ,  once  keeper  of  the  prints  in  the  Royal  Li- 
brary at  Parma,  has  written  his  opinion  of  it  — 
that  it  is  one  of  the  best  Codici  known  —  the  date 
of  this  judgement  is  1815,  probably  when  it  be- 
came the  property  of  the  Baron  Koiler,  of  whom 
it  was  purchased  in  1842.  The  readings  are  those 
conunonly  met  with  in  the  oldest  Codici;  thus 
Inf.  XXXIIL,  V.  26  has  '' Piu  lieve  gid'\  The  Poem 
is  followed  by  the  Cai)itolo  of  Jacopo  di  Dante. 

No.  1 9,  587.   This  Codice  is  less  bulky  than  thcNo.  19587. 
former,   but   the  Italian  -  gothic  cliaracter  of  the 
writing  is  somewhat  larger,  it  is  on  parchment, 
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of  174  leaves.  There  are  rubrics,  and  small  illu- 
minated initials,  and  numerous  pen  and  sepia 
drawings  mostly  tinted,  which  witness  to  the  se- 
cond half  of  the  15"'  centiuy,  or  perhaps  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1 G"',  they  are  not  very  artistic,  but 
show  some  talent  for  sketching.  The  Codice  is 
not  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  14'**  century,  and 
probably  later.  At  the  end  is  a  list  of  births 
and  deaths  of  certain  members  of  the  Montfort 
family  from  1449  to  1483.  The  original  reading 
of  Inf  XXXIII.,  V.  20  was  'ViVt^",  since  altered 
to  lume.  The  volume  was  purchased  at  tlie  sale 
of  Dr.  Hawtrey's  books  in  1853. 
No.  3488.  The  Codice  No.  3488  is  a  folio  in  the  same 
style  of  writing,  on  parchment,  but  unfortunately 
it  does  not  extend  beyond  v.  135  of  the  XX"*  canto 
of  the  Pm-gatory.  There  are  77  leaves,  and  a 
commentary  is  written  in  the  same  page  opposite 
to  the  text,  in  a  corresponding  column.  There 
are  rubrics  and  initial  letters  in  red.  The  date 
is  about  the  second  half  of  the  14"*  century.  The 
reading  of  Inf.  XXXIII.,  v.  26  is  ^^Piu  lune  ffid". 
No.  839.  The  Codice  No.  839,  of  the  Lansdown  collec- 
tion, is  an  elegant  but  narrow  folio,  or  rather  a 
quarto,  very  neatly  written  in  the  character  of 
mezzo-tondo ^  on  very  beautiful  vellum,  of  269 
leaves.   The  title  is  in  Roman  letters,   opvs  dantis 

ALLIGHIERIJ  POETE  FLORENTINI  CLAEISIMI.     There  is 

an  illuminated  initial  n  with  a  three-quarter  figure 
of  the  Poet  in  the  middle.  An  elegant  border  of 
flowers  and  foliage  surrounds  the  page,  on  each 
side  of  which  is  a  portrait,  probably  intended  for 
Virgil  and  Dante,  and  below,  within  a  wreath,  is 
a  coat  of  arms,  paly  of  six  sable  and  gules,  a  fess 
or.  Tlie  titles  of  the  cantos  are  in  red  ink,  as 
also  the  contents  which  are  written  in  the  mar- 
gin.  There  are  postille,  apparently  by  two  dif- 
ferent hands ,  at  different  times.   The  readings  are 
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very  good.  Inf.  XXXITI.,  v.  26  has  ^^Piii  lune  gia*\ 
The  volume  is  of  the  15^  century,  and  was  bought 
at  Dr.  Askew's  sale  for  seven  guineas !  On  a  blank 
leaf  at  the  beginning  we  read  in  pencil  —  "  If  my 
Lord  does  not  approve  of  this  purchase ,  Matthews 
will  take  it  on  his  own  account".  He  might  have 
been  right  glad  to  do  so,  and  it  would  be  well 
for  Dantophilists ,  perhaps,  if  Codici  had  not  since 
increased  in  value  a  thousand  per  cent. 

Codice  No.  10.  317  is  a  small  octavo  on  parch-  ./.^S;. 
ment  somewhat  discoloured,  written  in  mezzo-^tondo^ 
with  a  slight  tendency  to  the  gothic  character, 
of  the  close  of  the  14'^,  or  beginning  of  the  15'^' 
centiu'y,  consists  of  227  leaves,  and  has  a  few 
latin  postille.  It  was  procured  in  Florence  by 
Lord  Glenbervie  in  1815,  and  was  purchased  for 
the  Library  at  Richard  Heber's  sale  in  1836. 
There  are  rubrics,  and  initial  letters  to  the  cantos 
red  and  blue.  There  is  a  note  by  Ciampi  at  the 
end  in  which  he  states 

"L'ortografia  h  antica;  e  il  dialetto  h  della  vecchia 
lingua  popolare  fiorentina". 

At  Inf.  V. ,  V.  59  we  read 

Che  suge  decte  a  Nino  e  fii  sua  sposa: 

with  this  note,  ^^sugc  decte  —  id  est  mammas  vel 
ubera  dedit  filio  cum  quo  deinde  concubuit.  Alii 
dicunt  ^'' succedette^\  videlicet  successit  Nino  regi, 
filio  nondiun  ad  regendiun  apto,  sed  prior  sensus 
prevalet".  (See  a  paper  on  this  subject  printed 
by  the  Author  in  1850.)  On  the  reading  of  the 
102  verse  of  the  canto,  there  is  this  posiilla  ^^fama 
hujus  fa€ti^\  which  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  note 
on  this  place  in  the  Vatican  Codice  No.  367,  where 
the  text  has  ^^mondo^'  and  not  mode.  '*Fama  mea 
offendit  me,  quia  dicor  mortua  fuisse  per  adulte- 
rium  et  causa  mei  mortuum  fuisse  Paulum."  (See 
•  4 
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an  essay  on  Francesca  da  Rimini  published  by  the 
Author  in  1859.) 
22^780  Codice  No.  22.  780  is  that  wliich  formerly  be- 
*  longed  to  the  Marquis  Antaldo  Antaldi  of  Pesaro, 
who  obtained  it  from  Urbino  in  1 809 ;  it  was  pur- 
chased for  the  Library,  on  the  recommandation 
of  the  Author,  at  the  sale  of  M.  Libri's  MSS.  in 
1859,  for  £  56.  It  is  a  quarto  on  paper  of  202 
leaves,  written  in  a  character  of  mezzo-iondo^  with 
rubrics,  and  coloiu'ed  initials  to  the  cantos,  red 
and  blue.  The  volume,  imfortunately ,  is  some- 
what imperfect,  and  injm-ed.  The  reaclings  of  this 
Codice  have  long  been  celebrated.  The  Marquis 
privately  printed  203  of  those  from  the  Purgatory, 
a  copy  of  wliich,  in  foiu*  pages,  is  inserted  at  the 
end.  Inf  XXXIII.,  v.  26  has  ^^piii  lieve  gid^^  — 
and  at  Inf.  V.,  v.  59  is  the  important  and  very 
rare  reading 

"Che  sugar  dette  a  Kino  e  fu  sua  sposa." 

21^163  ^^'  21.  163  is  a  quarto,  partly  on  parchment, 
'  of  1 04  leaves,  of  which  the  poem  occupies  71.  It 
is  written  in  a  erampt  gothic  hand,  in  double 
columns,  not  very  easy  to  read.  There  are  rubrics, 
and  initial  letters,  and  a  few  marginal  notes.  Inf. 
XXXin. ,  V.  26  has  ''Piit  leui  gid'\  The  volume 
was  piu-chased  at  Paris,  in  1855.  The  poem  is 
followed  by  the  *'Liber  acerbe  vite",  {sic)  of  Cecco 
d'Ascoli,  in  24  capitoli,  beginning 

Oltra  pill  non  segue  vera  luce. 

No.  3513.  After  this  we  have  the  capitoli  by  Bosone  da 
Gubbio,  and  Jacopo  di  Dante.  Then  a  portion 
of  the  Paradise  in  a  different  hand. 

No.  3513  is  an  octavo  on  vellum  of  the  ]5'** 
centiu-y,  elegantly  written  in  mezzo -tondo^  of  292 
leaves,  with  an  introduction,  and  notes  in  a  hand 
of  the  16*''  century,  but  these  do  not  extend  be- 
yond the  1 3"'  leaf.    The  poem  is  followed  by  the 
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capitolo  of  Jacopo  di  Dante,  and  the  life  of  the 
Poet  by  Leonardo  Aretino.  After  which  are  some 
closely  written  remarks  in  the  tondo  character  of 
the  1 6^'*  century.  A  classification  according  to  form, 
condition,  and  execution  would  place  this  volume 
after  No.  839  and  before  No.  10.  317. 

No.  3460  is  a  small  folio  on  paper  of  86  leaves,  No.  34«o. 
written  in  a  character  of  mezzo-gotico-iondo^  and  that 
might  be  regarded  as  mezzo-tondo^  only  the  initials 
are  more  gothic  than  roman.  There  are  a  few  illu- 
minations, and  some  rude  pen  and  ink  drawings. 
It  is  in  double  columns,  of  the  second  half  of  the 
1 5***  century,  and  was  finished  on  Friday,  October 
20*^,  1469.  There  is  the  capitolo  by  Bosone  da 
Gubbio,  and  that  by  Jacopo  di  Dante,  after  which 
follows  a  brief  summary  of  the  cantos. 

No.  932  is  a  folio  on  paper  of  large  size,  written  No.  932. 
in  three  columns  to  the  page,  in  a  mezzo-gbtico- 
tondo  character,  it  has  1 15  leaves,  with  a  large  fanci- 
ful ,  coloured  initial  on  the  first  page,  and  smaller 
initials  to  the  cantos.  There  is  an  abridged 
commentary.  The  volimie  formerly  belonged  to 
Dr.  Nott,  and  contains  his  autograph.  It  is  of  the 
15^^centmy,  and  is  believed  at  one  time  to  have 
been  in  the  Colonna  Library  at  Rome.  It  now 
belongs  to  the  Egerton  collection,  and,  together 
with  No.  943,  bears  the  Museum  stamp  of  the 
Earl's  arms. 

No.  3459  is  a  folio  on  paper  of  138  leaves,  no.  3459. 
i/vTitten  in  a  tondo  character,  of  the  second  half  of 
the  1 5^*"  century,  and  not  very  correctly.  There  is 
the  capitolo  by  Jacopo  di  Dante,  and  two  capi- 
toli  by  Mino  d'Arezzo,  with  a  sonnet  by  Bindo 
Bonicni.  (So  Mazzinghi  in  Foreign  Quarterly  Re- 
view.   No.  5.) 

No.  3581   is  a  quarto  on  paper  of  235  leaves,  no.  3581. 
written  in  a  tondo  character,  and  finished  October 
4*'*,  1464.     There  is  the  capitolo  by  Bosone   da 
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Gubbio,  and  that  by  Jacopo  di  Dante.  Also  a 
composition,  of  47  terzine,  in  reference  to  the 
poet;  a  sonnet  by  Cino  da  Pistoia  to  Bosone,  and 
another  in  reply  to  it. 


CODICI  IN  THE  BODLEIAN  LIBRARY, 

OXFORD. 

There  are  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  fourteen 
Codici  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  two  of  which 
are  somewhat  imperfect,  and  two  contain  only 
one  cantica. 

In  the  printed  catalogue,  however,  these  reckon 
as  sixteen,  the  first  and  most  important  codice 
being  in  three  voliunes,  and  numbered  105,  106, 
107. 

There  are  also  four  commentaries,  or  portions 
of  commentaries,  Nos.  100,  113,  449,  and  567. 

The  Codici  of  the  poem  may  be  arranged  in 
three  classes  according  to  their  merits,  age,  and 
other  considerations.  In  this  order  the  first  class 
will  consist  of  the  Codici 

Nos.  105  — lOG-107;  109;   108;  97; 
the  second  of  — 

Nos.  103;  112;  95;  96;  98; 
the  third  of  — 

Nos.  110;  111;  104;  115;  116. 
Nos.  105,  The  first  three  of  these  volumes  were  originally 
106, 107.  p^gg^j  tQ  form  but  one.  They  are  large  folios 
written,  on  parchment,  in  a  good  bold  Italian 
gothic  hand,  of  the  first  half  of  the  15'*'  century, 
with  an  Italian  version,  in  a  smaller  character,  of 
the  conmientary  by  Benvenuto  da  Imola,  but  which 
is  somewhat  different  in  places  to  the  printed  edi- 
tion. The  volumes  have  respectively  170,  134, 
and  121  leaves.  On  the  first  leaf  v.  is  a  list  of 
the  cantos,  and  the  first  verse  of  each.    There  are 
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rubrics,  and  illuminations  to  the  first  verse  of  each 
cantica,  also  coloured  initials  of  elegant  form,  blue 
or  red,  with  red  or  pink  tracery,  to  those  of  the 
other  cantos.  The  volumes  are  somewhat  injured, 
and  in  places  the  commentary  is  scarcely  legible. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  series,  the  second  leaf  No.  105. 
is  headed  "Proemium  et  comendatio  Dantis  Adi- 
gerij".     Twenty-six  latin  hexameters  follow,  and 
the  initial  of  the  first  verse  — 

Nescio  qua  tenui  sacrum  modo  carmine  Dantem, 

has  a  figure  of  Dante,  seated  at  a  disk,  meditat- 
ing his  poem,  an  account  of  which  succeeds.  The 
poem  itself  commences  fol.  3,  v.  where  there  is 
a  second  illumination  representing  Virgil  and 
Dante  in  the  selva  before  the  tre  fiere.  Next 
comes  the  rubric  — 

In  questo  jpnao  chato  dante  ppone  ch  essedo  luy  de 
anj.  XXX V.  seatrovo  (sic)  essere  ne  la  via  de  vitij 
e  pechati.  E  voiedo  ussire  ^i  qlla  gli  vene  contra 
tre  gradi  ostachuli.  Ma  1  suo  susidio  gli  aparve  lo- 
bra  d'  Virgilio  ch  gli  pmise  di  condulo  p  lo  Ifeno  e 
pegatoio  fin  a  la.pota  del  paradiso  dove  el  lassera. 
E  chon  laltruy  alturio  {sic)  vi  potra  entrare: 

At  the  end  we  read  — 

Qui  finiscie  el  prime  libro  de  la  comedia  de  dante 
adigieri  Ititulato  Ifemo. 

Deo  gras  Amen. 

And  at  the  end  of  the  commentary  — 

Qui  finisce  la  expositione  del  prime  libro  de  Dante 
9oe  de  llfemo  composta  per  maistro  Benvenuto  da 
yraola.  (sic) 

The  Purgatory   has  a  large  illuminated  P  in  no.  106. 
which  Dante   is  represented  holding  in  his  hand 
a  ship.     Ten  latin  hexameters  follow  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  commentary,  beginning 

Hactenus  Ipe  suas  vidi  toUerantia  penas, 
and  ending 

Me  nuc  astra  vocant  sedes  et  regna  beatum. 
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No.  107.  The  illuininated  initial  to  tlic  proeiiiio  of  Para- 
dise represents  Dante  kneeling^  before  an  angel 
and  receiving  at  his  hand  the  food  of  eternal  life. 
The  initial  to  the  poem  contains  God  the  Father 
seated  on  his  tln'one  holding  tlie  orb  and  sceptre, 
the  Sim  and  moon  being  beneath  his  feet.  The 
commentary  to  the  Paradise  concludes  thus  —  in 
reference  to  v.   144  — 

si  chome  rota  che  vquelmete  e  mossa  —  coe  per  che 
congione  el  fine  al  principio.  Perchc  dal  principio 
fina  a  la  fine  pretese  do  venire  a  la  fine  de  tiitc  chose. 
A  la  visione  oeatifieha  de  la  qual  fine  ne  perducha 
qiiello  el  quale  questo  autore  beatissimo  si  degno  di 
produre  neia  vita  beata  nella  quale  e  (a)  honore  e  glo- 
ria ppetua  I  secula  seeulorum  amen.     Deo  gracias. 

A  similar  version  to  tliis,  according  to  the 
Count  Mortara,  exists  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Paris,  fonds  de  reserve.  No.  7002.  The  readings 
are  for  the  most  part  good,  and  the  text  has  evi- 
dently been  derived  from  a  genuine  source.  The 
following  may  be  taken  as  examples. 

Inf.  I.,  4.     Ay  (i)  quanto  a  dire  qual  era  e  cosa  dura. 
I.,  32.     Una  lion^a  le^iera  e  presto  molto. 
I.,  42.     Di  quella  forra  (sic)  a  la  gaeta  pcllc. 
II.,  60.     E  durera  qiultol  mondo  lontana. 
HI.,  114.     Vede  a  la  terra  tutte  le  sue  spoglie. 
IV.,  36.     Ch'e  parte  della  fede  ehe  tu  credi. 
IV.,  75.     Ch'  dal  modo  di  altii  gli  diparte. 
v.,  102.     Ch'  mi  fu  tolta  el  modo  anchor  mofede. 
VII.,  90.     Si  tosto  vion  che  vicenda  consiegne. 
XXXIII.,  26.     Piu  lume  gia  qutid  io  fe^il  mal  sono. 
Purg.  II.,  131.     Lassiar  lo  chanto  e  dir  in  ver  la  chosta. 
v.,  36.     Disponsata  mavia  chola  sua  giema. 
XIII.,  2.     Dove  secondamente  si  rilegha. 
XIII.,  154.     Ma  piu  vi  meterano  gli  armiragli. 
XIV.,  57.     Dove  mistier  di  consorte  divieto. 
XIV.,  126.     Si  ma  nostra  ragion  la  mete  streta. 
XXI.,  19.     Chome  dissegli  e  ])ur  andava  forte. 
Pard.  I.,  44.     Tal  focie  e  quasi  tuto  era  biancho. 
II.,  9.     E  nove  muse  mi  dimostrar  lorse. 
VII.,  114.     O  per  Tuna  o  per  I'altra  fu  o  fie. 
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The  next  Codice  in  the  above  order  is  No.  109,  No.  109. 
a  folio  on  parchment,  of  226  leaves,  of  the  se- 
cond half  of  the  14'**  cent.,  written  in  a  good  bold 
Italian-gothic  hand,  with  rubrics,  and  illiuninations 
at  the  beginning  of  each  cantica,  and  also  an  il- 
luminated initial.  The  other  cantos  have  initial 
letters  blue  and  red,  with  ornamental  tracery  in 
red  and  pink.  The  capitals  to  the  terzine  are 
alternately  blue  and  red.  There  is  no  commen- 
tary, nor  are  there  postille.  On  the  first  leaf  r. 
we  have  the  rubric  — 

Incomincia  lo  primo  canto  della  prima  cantica  della 
comedia  di  Dante.  Nel  aual  canto  laiitdre  prohemiza 
ad  tucta  quanta  la  comeoia. 

After  the  poem  comes  the  capitolo  of  Jacopo  di 
Dante,  in  51  terzine  and  one  verse.  A  Proemio, 
by  the  same,  follows,  beginning  — 

Accio  che  del  frueto  universale  novellamte  dato  al 
mondo  p  lo  illustro  phylosofo  e  poeta  Dante  Alleghieri 
CO  piu  agevilezza  si  possa  gustare  p  colore  in  cui 
lume  naturale  alqto  risplende  senza  scientifica  appre- 
sione,  io  Jacomo  suo  filliolo  p  materiale  prosa  oimo- 
strare  Itendo  parte  del  suo  nrofondo  et  autentico  Iten- 

dimto   (etc.  etc.) la  quale  per  piu  cbiarizza 

simigliantemte  si  coviene  seguitare,  dicniarando  ove 
biso^a  quella  parte  al  libro  pdicto  p  titulo  che  a  cio 
si  coviene  nella  quale  comlciando  cosi  prende.  Nel 
mezo  del  camino  ec.* 

This  codice  is  better  written  than  the  former, 
and  in  better  condition,  but  the  readings  are  in 
general  not  so  good.  In  the  48'**  v.  of  Inf.  I.  we 
find  tremisse  — 

Si  che  parea  che  laire  ne  tremisse; 

and  in  the  46'**  v.  venisse^  so  that  the  44'**  v.  does 
not  form  with  these  a  perfect  rhyme.  In  Inf. 
n.,  60.  we  have  ^^moio^^  for  mondo^  though  the  lat- 

*  A  Proemio  found  also  in  Cod.  7765  in  the  Imp.  Lib. 
at  Paris,  followed  by  the  chiose  of  Jacopo. 
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ter  was  the  original  word.  At  Canto  IV.,  75 ,  the 
original  reading  was  ^^mondo''  ''dal  mondo  degli 
altri",  since  altered  to  modo'^  but  at  C.  V,,  102, 
^^modo^'  occurs  for  mondo. 

Che  mi  fu  toUa  el  modo  anchor  moflfeiide. 

That  the  reading  of  this  verse  should  be  ^^mondo^^ 
and  not  modo^  is  shown  by  the  majority  of  the 
Codici  in  this  collection  being  found  to  have  it. 
Qut  of  thirteen  Codici  containing  this  passage  of 
the  Inferno,  in  one  other  (No.  112)  it  is  wanting, 
we  find  it  in  seven.  These  Codici  are  Nos.  105, 
108,  97,  95,  111,  104,  116.  The  reading  of  Inf. 
XXXm.,  26.  is  ''piu  lieve'\     Pard.  VIL,  114  has 

O  per  Tuno  o  per  Taltro  fu  o  fie. 
which  is  not  the  best  reading. 

No.  108.  The  third  Codice  is  No.  108,  a  folio  on  parch- 
ment, of  94  leaves,  written  in  double  columns  in 
a  mezzo -goiico  character,  of  the  beginning  of  the 
15^^  cent.,  or  latter  part  of  the  14'\  It  has  rub- 
rics, with  an  illuminated  initial  to  the  first  verse 
of  each  cantica,  coloured  initials  in  blue,  witli 
red  tracery,  to  those  of  the  other  cantos,  and  'a 
capital  to  eacli  terzina,  with  red  bands  drawn 
across.  There  are  numerous  pen-and-ink  sketches 
in  the  style  of  the  1 5'''  cent,  now  turned  brown ; 
also  a  few  postille.     At  the  beginning  we  red  — 

Incipit  prima  pars  comedic  excoUentissimi  ])oete  dan- 
tis  alligeri,  et  dicitur  infernns,  cantns  primus  in  quo 
praemizatur  ad  totum  opus. 

At  the  end  wc  have     - 

Compiuto  e  il  paradiso  di  Dante  AUeghicri  di  firenze 
deo  gratias  —  Amen.     Amen.     Amen. 

The  readings  are  not  in  general  equal  to  those 
of  Cod.  No.  105.  Inf.  I.,  4,  has  ''Ha  quanio'' : 
V.  42,  ''Di  quesia  fiera  la  gaeta  pelle'\  Inf.  IL, 
60,  had  ''moio  lontana^\  since  altered  to  ''elmbdo^\ 
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We  also  read  '^  Vede  a  la  ierra'^  —  ^^ parte  delta 
fede^^  —  and  at  Inf.  IV.,  75,  ^''cke  dal  mondo  del- 
attrC  (sic).     The  reading  of  Canto  V.,  102  is 

Che  mi  fii  tolta  el  mondo  ancor  mofende. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  reading  should 
have  lain  dormant  since  the  invention  of  printing, 
though  in  every  respect  so  much  better  than  the 
other,  and  that  the  Academicians  should  have 
ignored  it.  (See  my  '^  Francesca  da  Rimini  etc." 
London  (Nutt)  1859.) 

The  fourth  Codice  is  No.  97.  A  small  quarto.  No.  97. 
on  parchment,  of  194  leaves,  neatly  written  in  a 
character  of  mezzo-gotico-tondo^  of  the  first  half  of 
the  1 5'**  cent. ,  with  illuminated  floral  initials  to 
the  first  verse  of  each  cantica,  and  coloured  ini- 
tials to  those  of  the  other  cantos.  The  readings 
are  good.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  is  the  epi- 
taph on  Dante's  tomb  at  Ravenna,  with  this  no- 
tice — 

Epitaffium  ad  sepulcnim  dantis  in  Ravenna  iirbe  fac- 
tum p  dnm  Bernardum  de  Canatro. 

The  last  verse  but  one  here  reads  — 

Hie  claudor  dantes  patriis  eiectus  ab  oris. 

From  the  sonnet  which  follows  to  dom.  Bernar- 
dum, and  another  in  reply  to  it,  it  would  seem 
that  this  Bernardum  was  Bernardo  Benibo  who 
erected  the  monument,  and  not  the  supposed  author 
of  the  verses  as  believed  by  the  Count  Mortara, 
from  whose  manuscripts  the  present  catalogue  has 
been  compiled. 

Codice  in  folio  on  paper,  of  88  leaves,  care-  No.  103. 
fully  written  in  double  colunms  in  a  mezzo-tondo 
character,  of  the  middle  of  the  15*^  cent.  It  has 
rubrics,  with  gothic  initials  to  the  terzine,  and 
coloured  initials  to  the  first  verse  of  each  canto. 
The  readings  are  good.    There  are  postille  to  the 
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2,  3,  4,  and  5"'  cantos  of  the  Inf.  and  to  the  13, 
14,  and  15'*".  The  paper  is  soft  and  has  been  in- 
jured in  places.  At  fol.  41  a  portion  of  Purg, 
C.  XIII.  has  been  torn  oflF.  At  fol.  1.  r.  is  the 
rubric  — 

Incomincia  la  comedia  di  dantc  Allegieri  di  fiorenza 
nela  qnal  tracta  dele  pene  et  minimcnti  de  vicij  et  de 
meriti  et  premij  de  Ic  virtu.  Canto  primo  de  la  prima 
parte  la  quale  si  chiama  inferno  nel  quale  lauctore  fa 
prehelo  a  tutta  Popera. 

In  this  Codice  we  have  the  reading  Inf.  V.,  59 
Che  suger  dete  (sic)  a  ninio  e  fu  sua  sposa. 

over  this,  the  chiosatore  has  written  in  small 
letters  ^^donavii  laciem  filio  hcW\ 

No.  112.  Codice  ill  folio  on  paper,  of  83  leaves,  written 
in  double  columns,  in  a  mezzo-iondo  character,  of 
the  15'^  cent.,  with  rubrics  and  red  initials  to  the 
first  verse  of  each  cantica.  At  the  beginning  fol. 
1.  r.  we  read  — 

Incomincia  illibro  di  dante  AUighieri  poeta  fioretino 
prima  parte  dello  inferno. 

At  the  end  — 

Dantis  aligere  de  florentia  poete  illustrissimi  ultima 
pars  comedie.  i.   paradisus.   explicit  deo  gratias. 

A  laude  de  xpo  e  della  madre  disse 
quando  don  Luca  dalla  scarperia 
di    valembrosa    monarco   miscripse.* 

No.  95.  Codice  in  folio  on  paper,  of  272  leaves,  wi'itten 
in  mezzo-iondo  of  an  open  character,  with  rubrics 
—  the  initial  letters  wanting 

Incomincia  il  primo  canto  della  prima  cantica  della 
comedia  di  dante  allighieri  da  firenza  la  quale  e  detta 
inferno  nella  quale  sitratta  delli  peccatori  dannati  in 
cssa  et  dolle   lor  pene  distinguendo  ordinatamente  li 

*  Don  Luca  dalla  Scarperia  lived  in  the  second  half  of 
the  15'**  cent. 
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luoghi  et  le  pcne  delli  peccatori  secondo  li  colpi  p 
loro  commesse  poemio  a  tutto  lo  libro  caplo.    I". 

The  volume  bears  the  name  of  Pier  del  Nero, 
1591,  and  was  one  of  the  Codici  belonging  to 
him  which  the  ''Aeademici  della  Crusca"  con- 
sulted for  their  edition  of  1 595.  It  has  the  read- 
ing of  Inf.  v.,  102 

Che  mi  fu  tolta  el  mondo  anchor  moflfende, 
yet  these  learned  men  took  no  notice  of  it. 

Codice  in  folio,  on  paper,  of  192  leaves,  writ-  No.  06. 

ten  in  a  mezzo-iondo  character,    with  rubrics  and 

Italian  gothic  initials  to  the  terzine  also  a  few 

postille. 

Incomincia  la  comedia  di  dante  Alleghieri  di  firenze 
nella  quale  tracta  delle  pene  e  punimenti  de  vigij  e 
demerit)  e  premij  delle  virtu.  Canto  primo  della 
prima  parte  la  quale  sichiama  inferno  nel  qual  I'au- 
tore  fa  prohemio  a  tutta  I'opera. 

This  volume  also  belonged  once  to  Pier  del  Nero. 
The  readings  are  not  in  all  cases  equal  to  those 
of  the  former  codice;  thus  we  have  ^^moto^^  for 
mrnido  —  "quantol  moto  lontana"  —  ^^modo^'  for 
mondo  —  "el  modo  ancor  etc."  —  ^^lieve^^  for  lunw 
—  *'piu  lieve  gik"  —  but  in  both  we  read  "parte 
della  fede"  —  "vede  a  la  terra"  —  and  in  the 
former  at  Inf.  IV.,  75  there  is  ^^mondo^^  "che  dal 
mondo  de  gli  altri  li  dipante",  in  the  latter  ^^modo^\ 
Both  have  the  correct  reading  of  Pard.  VII.,  114 

O  per  Tuna  o  per  Faltra  fu  o  fie. 

Codice  in  quarto,  on  paper,  of  232  leaves,  writ-  No.  «8. 
ten  in  a  mezzo-tondo  character  with  remarkable  pro- 
longations of  the  lower  parts  of  the  g's  and  y's, 
probably  about  the  end  of  the  15"'  or  beginning 
of  the  W^  cent.  The  poem  is  followed  by  the 
cteed  of  Dante.  In  this  codice  we  have  the  cor- 
rect reading  of  Purg.  V.,  38 

Di  mezza-notte.    mai  fender,     sereno. 
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and  it  IS  the  only  codice  in  tlie  collection  in  which 
it  occurs.  The  other  readings  are,  in  general, 
good  ones. 

No.  iiu.  Codice  in  folio,  on  paper,  of  357  leaves,  very 
neatly  and  plainly  T\Titten  in  a  comparatively  re- 
cent tondo  character,  with  punctuation  as  if  for  the 
press :  but  neither  the  readings  nor  the  stops  merit 
particular  notice. 

No.  ill.  Codice  in  folio,  on  parchment,  of  158  leaves, 
containing  numerous  sonnets  and  canzoni  and 
other  rhymes,  and  only  a  portion  of  the  Divina 
Commedia,  which  begins  fol.  20.  v.  It  is  in  double 
columns,  written  in  a  mezzo-tondo  character,  with 
rubrics  and  Italian  gothic  initials  to  the  terzine, 
as  far  as  the  end  of  the  Pm-gatory  fol.  141.  r. 
of  the  general  enumeration  of  the  leaves,  but  fol. 
121.  r.  of  the  Poem.  Here  we  read,  along  with 
the  date  —  MCCCCXXXXV.  die  septima  novebr  — 
the  following  notice  — 

Explicit  purgatorius  liber  p  blasium  raguxen  qui  stetit 
in  domo  dni  pauli  laureaano  ad  laudo  dei  scriptor 
scripsisset  et  melius  si  volnisset:   eerte. 

The  portion  of  the  paradise  which  follows,  as  far 
as  C.  XL,  123,  is  in  a  different  hand,  and  with- 
out rubrics.  The  volume  concludes  with  a  trea- 
tise on  the  moral  virtues. 

No.  104.  Codice  in  folio,  on  paper,  of  66  leaves,  badly 
written  in  a  mezzo-iondo  character,  in  double  co- 
lumns, of  the  10"'  cent,  or  end  of  15"'.  It  ter- 
minates at  Pard.  XL,  120,  and  also  wants  the 
18'^  canto  of  the  Inferno.  The  first  few  leaves 
are  much  worn.  This  volume  also  belonged  once 
to  Pier  del  Nero,   1591. 

No.  115.  Codice  in  folio,  cm  paper,  of  125  leaves,  writ- 
ten in  a  character  of  mezzo-iondo^  of  the  15"*  cent. 
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and  contains  the  Inferno,  with  a  commentary,  and 
various  preliminary  matters.  There  are  also  a 
few  pen-and-ink  sketches.  On  the  first  leaf  r. 
w6  have  — 

Dno  mengino  me99ano*  super  Infemum. 
Nel  mezzo  del  eamin  si  trova  dante 
sraarito  fuor  de  via  per  selva  scura 
et  le  bramose  fiere  starse  avante etc. 

consisting  of  thirty-five  terzine  and  one  verse,  and 
ending  — 

De  glinferno  el  camin  quivi  e  compiuto 
el  centro  passa  andando  per  le  pelle 
tra  el  pel  del  vermo  et  donde  el  fue  eaduto 

Qiiindi  ussio  dante  a  riveder  le  stelle. 

It  is  followed  by  the  Capitolo  of  Jacopo  di  Uante, 
as  far  as  the  twenty-fifth  terzina  inclusive;  and 
by  that  on  the  Inferno  ascribed  to  Boccaccio.  The 
poem  begins  at  fol.   12.  r. 

Incomincia  la  comedia  di  dante  alegieri  di  firenze  nel 
quale  traeta  de  la  penne  (sic)  et  punimenti  di  vicij 
et  meriti  et  premij  de  le  virtute.  Canto  primo  din- 
femo.     £  fa  a  tutta  lopera  proemio. 

The  text  is  accompanied  with  glosse  from  the 
commentary  of  Jacopo  della  Lana. 

Codice  in  folio,  on  paper,  of  159  leaves,  writ- No.  ii(^. 
ten  in  a  character  of  mezzo-tondo^  of  the  first  half 
of  the  15'^  cent.,  and  containing  the  Paradise, 
with  notes,  and  a  commentary,  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  Jacopo  della  Lana.  It  has  ru- 
brics, and  red  initials  to  the  first  verse  of  each 
canto.  The  commentary  precedes  the  poem,  and 
is  followed  by  the  last  fifteen  terzine  of  the  ca- 
pitolo of  Jacopo  di  Dante,  and  by  the  third  ca- 
pitolo of  Boccaccio.  The  poem,  with  the  notes, 
begins  fol.  73.  r. 

*  Minghino   da  Mezzana  lived  in  the   first  half  of  the 
14*''  century. 
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Incomincia  la  terza  parte  di  la  Comedia  di  dante  al- 
gieri  di  firenze  chiamato  paradiso^  et  dividisi  in  viiij^ 
parti  principal!  si  come  sono.  vii.  piaueti^  et  due  ul- 
timi  cieli;  910  cielo  empireo  et  cielo  cristallino  poi  si 
divide  in  xxxiij.  canti. 

Inquesto'primo  capitolo  prima  invoca  Idio  a  polo  in- 
terpretato  di  sapientia  et  beatrice  gli  asolve  un  dub- 
bio,  eso  in  salimento  dil  foco.  et  proemi9a  al  canto 
seguente. 

At  the  end  we  read  — 

Explicit  liber  comedie  dantis  alegerij  florentini  poete. 
Paradisi. 

The  notes  conclude  with  the  date  and  the  name 
of  the  writer. 

£xemplatum.  et  in  ultimo  iinitum.  die.  viij.  febriarij 
M^CCCC^XXIP  p  me  Marinum  Sanutto  Venetum. 

The  four  commentaries  are  Nos.  100,   113,  449, 
and  567. 

No.  100.  Codice  in  quarto,  on  paper,  of  502  leaves,  writ- 
ten in  a  character  of  mezzo  -  tondo  ^  inclining  to 
tondo^  end  of  15'^  cent,  and  including  a  latin 
commentary  on  the  first  fourteen  cantos  of  the 
Inf.;  Chiose,  in  Italian,  on  the  Inf.  and  Purg. ; 
and  a  latin  commentary  on  the  Paradise.  The 
volume  is  in  a  bad  state. 

No.  113.  Codice  in  folio,  on  paper,  of  74  leaves,  writ- 
ten in  a  character  of  Italian  gothic,  in  double 
columns,  probably  about  the  beginning  of  the 
1 5'^  cent,  and  containing  the  last  portion  of  the 
commentary  on  the  Inferno  by  Jacopo  della  Lana, 
with  that  on  the  Purgatory  as  far  as  the  thirty- 
first  canto,  and  part  of  the  thirty-second. 

No  449.  Latin  Codex,  on  parchment,  of  192  leaves,  of 
14'*"  cent,  written  in  a  character  of  mezzo- goHco^ 
with  coloured  initials,  but  no  illuminations,  and 
containing    a  version   of  the  commentary  of  Ja- 
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copo  della  Lana;  that  on  the  Inferno  "per  6u- 
lielmum  de  Bernardis",  that  on  the  Purgatory 
and  Paradise  by  Alberico  de  Ros^ta. 

A  general  description  of  the  poem,  its  subject 
and  divisions,  with  a  special  account  of  the  In- 
ferno and  its  cantos,  a  notice  of  Dante,  and  the 
capitoli  of  Bosone  da  Gubbio  and  Jacopo  di  Dante, 
precede  the  conunentary  on  the  Inferno,  which 
ends  at  fol.  91.  v. 

Hie  finit  tractatus  Infemi  Dantis  Adhigherii  cum  glosa 
secundum  Jacobum  de  la  Lana^  quam  siquidem  glosam 
ego  don  Guilliellmus  de  Bemardis  reduxi  de  lingua 
vulgari  in  literratam  prout  superius  continetur,  curente 
anno  Domini  M.  CCC  xLviiij.  indictione  secunda. 

Est  liber  expletus  sum  Christi  munere  letus. 
Grates  sint  Danti^  devotio  magna  paranti. 
Propter  opus  scriptum  Yhesum  laudo  benedictum. 

Amen. 

The  latin  version  of  the  Commentary  on  the 
Purgatory  is  continued  as  far  as  Canto  ^VIH., 
fol.  1 10.  V.  Then  follows  that  oA  the  Paradise, 
with  preliminary  remarks ,  at  fol.  Ill,  but  num- 
bered 122.  The  character  of  the  writing  now  be- 
comes more  tondo^  approaching  to  a  running  hand, 
as  far  as  fol.  131,  where  the  original  style  reap- 
pears, and  is  continued  to  fol.  191.  v.,  here  we 
read  — 

Explicit  liber  comedie  Dantis  AUigerii  de  Florentia 

£er  eura  editus  sub  anno  Dominice  Incamationis 
[.  CCC.  de  mense  Marcii.  Sol  in  ariete.  Luna  nova, 
in  libra.  Qui  obiit  in  civitate  Ravene  die  festo  Sancte 
erueis  de  mense  Septembri.  Anni  Dominice  Incama- 
tionis M.  CCC.  XXI.  cujus  anima  in  rosa  Paradissi 
de  qua  cum  tanto  affectu  loquutus  est  coUocetur. 

After  this  comes  a  very  important  confession  of 
the  translator  — 

lo  credo,  hoc  commentum  totius  hujus  chomedie  com- 

Eosuit  quidam   (here  the  original  name  Jacobi  de  la 
<ana  has  been  erased,  and  that  of  Magist.  Benvenutus 
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inserted  instead)  Bononiensis  lieentiatiis  in  artibus  et 
theologia,  filius  fratris  Filipi  de  la  Lana,  ordinis  Gau- 
dontii,  quod  fecit  in  semione  vulgari  Tiiseo,  et  quia 
talle  ydioma  non  erit  omnibus  notum,  idio  ad  utilita- 
tem  volentium  studere  in  ipsa  chomedia  transtuii  de 
vulgari  tuscho  in  grammaticam  literaturam  ego  Albri- 
CU8  de  Roxata^  dictus  in  utroque  jure  peritus  perga- 
mensis:  etc.  etc. 

The  translator  knew  better  the  name  of  the 
party  who  first  dictated  this  commentary  than  did 
the  possessor  of  the  volume  who  altered  it.  But 
this  only  shows  the  then  uncertainty  that  pre- 
vailed on  the  subject  of  the  original  author,  and 
tends  to  confirm  the  conjecture,  that  from  the 
University  of  Bologna,  then  the  quasi  Athens  of 
Italy,  first  proceeded  that  exposition  of  the  Di- 
vina  Commedia,  the  substance  of  which  found  its 
way  into  various  succeeding  commentaries  under 
different  names ,  and  thus  caused  a  puzzling  con- 
fusion of  persons. 

On  the  last^  leaf  are  certain  philosophical  re- 
flections on  death,  with  the  name  of  Antonio  da 
Ferrara,  and  a  date  of  Sunday  XX  of  August, 
but  not  the  year.  An  address  to  the  emperor 
Charles  (V"')  ''mio  bello  protettore"  follows,  and 
a  sonnet  concludes  the  whole,  the  last  two  verses 
of  which  are  in  no  way  complimentary  — 

Et  atradito  ognuno  clie  lui  operava, 
Et  perduto  a  fatto  ytalia  schiava. 

Cod.  567.  A  folio,  on  paper,  of  174  leaves,  containing 
the  comm.  of  Ben.  da  Imola  on  the  Purgatory, 
•written  in  double  columns,  in  a  character  of  viezzo- 
tondo^  with  the  name  and  date,  p  mi  Ant.  V.  1491 
ad  16  otubrio. 

An  account  of  the  Codici  at  Oxford  would  be 
incomplete  without  a  notice  of  that  very  remark- 
able volume  possessed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wellesley, 
Principal  of  New-Irm  Hall,  which  for  the  singu- 
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lar  correctness  of  many  of  its  readings ,  and  the 
novelty  of  some  others,  is  deserving  of  especial 
regard. 

THE  CODICE  WELLESLEY 

is  a  small  quarto,  on  paper,  of  160  leaves,  written 
in  a  character  of  mezzo -tondo  passing  into  tondo^ 
probably  not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  15**" 
century.  Unfortunately  it  ends  at  Purg.  XXXII., 
V.  141.  It  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Dr. 
Nott,  of  Winchester,  whose  name  it  bears,  with 
the  date  1827.  A  note,  in  an  old  hand,  asserts 
its  reputation  as  "w«  Rarissimo  Manoscritto^^ ]  and 
one  in  pencil  informs  us  "II  carattere  somiglia 
molto  a  quello  del  Codice  Trivulziano  scritto  nel 
1337".  (?)     There  is  a  rubric  — 

Chomincia  la  prima  parte  overo  chanticha  chiamata 
inferno  della  chomedia  del  venerabile  poeta  dante 
alighieri  nobile  cittadino  fiorentino  chapitolo  p<*.  In- 
ferno. 

We  read  "^.  quanta,  a  dir^  —  ^""delt  dire  chose^^  — 
"rfj  quella.  fera.  alia  ghaeita  peUe*^  —  ^^quaniolmando. 
lontana^^  —  ^^Vede  alia  terra^^  —  ^^ parte  delta  fede^^ 
—  ^^che  dat  mondo  degli  altrC\  —  At  Inf.  V.,  102 
there  is  the  reading  found  in  the  majority  of  Co- 
dici  at  Oxford  — 

Che  mi.  fa  tolta.  elmondo.  ancor.  mofende. 

Thus  adding  one  more  convincing  evidence  that 
this  is  the  correct  one.  At  Inf  XVI.,  94 — 5,  we 
find 

Chome  quel  fiume  chapocho  chamino 
Prima  da  monte  feltro  ver  levante  — 

We  have  also  the  rare,  but  correct,  reading  of 
Purg.  v.,  38 

Di  mezza.  notte  mai.  fender,  sereno. 

From  occasional  blanks  in  the  verses,  it  would 
seem  that  this  Codice  had  been  copied  from  one 
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in  which,  probably  from  age,  those  passages  had 
become  obliterated. 

CODICI  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY, 

CAMBRIDGE. 

The  three  Codici  of  the  Divina  Commedia  in 
this  Library  were  once  in  the  collection  of  the 
celebrated  Numismatist,  Jean  Baptiste  Haultin, 
who  died  in  1640;  subsequently  they  belonged 
to  John  Moore  who  died  Bishop  of  Ely  in  1714, 
of  whose  executors  they  were  purchased  by  George 
the  I**,  and  presented  to  the  University.  Two  of 
these  Codici  are,  at  present,  in  one  volume  marked 
Mm.  2.  3;  the  third  is  marked  Gg.  3.  6.  The 
first  of  these  I  shall  call  Mm.  2.  3.  d,  the  second, 
as  it  is  the  most  important.  Mm.  2.  3.  a.* 
^^2'¥^'  A  Godice  in  folio,  14^**  Cent.,  on  parchment, 
'  '  *  of  258  leaves,  written  in  double  columns  of  33 
verses  each,  in  a  bold  Italian  Gothic  hand,  with 
rubrics  and  illuminated  initials;  each  canto. is  fol- 
lowed by  the  commentary,  in  smaller  characters, 
of  Jacopo  dalla  Lana.  Coarse  arabesque  borders, 
and  large  initials  to  the  first  canto  of  each  can- 
tica.  A  coat  of  arms,  three  red  roses  on  a  white 
field,  occurs  in  two  of  these  borders.     Rubric 

Qui  comincia  la  Comedia  di  Dante  AUeghieri  di  Fi- 
renze.    Capitolo  primo  dillo  (sic)  Inferno. 

Initial  N,  the  Poet  seated  at  a  desk  writing.     At 
the  end  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Inferno, 

Qui  finisce  la  prima  parte  di  questa  comedia  di 
Dante  Aldighien  de  firenze.  sit  laus  et  gloria  xpo. 
Amen. 

*  Only  after  the  first  three  sheets  were  printed  off  did 
I  become  acquainted  with  these  Codici,  througli  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Kev.  John  Glover,  M.  A.  Librarian  of  Tri- 
nity College. 
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The  Purgatory  begins  — 

Incipit  primus  cantus  purgatorii  Dantis  Allegherij  do 
Florentia .  .  • 

Initial.  The  Poet  with  two  other  figures  in  a  ship 
The  Commentary  ends  with  — 

Qui  finisce  la  se^onda  cantica  della  presente  opera 
chiamata  purgatono.    Deo  gratias. 

The  Paradise  has  a  longer  rubric. 

Comincia  la  ter9a  cantica  di  la  Comedia  di  Dante 
Aldighieri  de  firenze.  chiamato  paradiso.  nella  quale 
tracta  dei  beati  e  dilla  (sic)  celestiale  glia  (gloria)  e 
dei  meriti  e  praemij  dei  sancti.  E  dividise  in  nove 
parti  sicome  to  inferno.  Canto  prime  nello  cui  prin- 
cipio  Tautore  {i^hemicca  alia  sequente  cantica.  e  sono 
nello  alimento  (sic)  dillo  (sic)  fuogo.  E  Beatrice  solve 
alio  autore  una  questione.  nello  quale  canto  Tautore 
promecte  di  tractare  le  cose  divine,  invocando  la 
scientia  poetica.    cioi  Apollo  idio  dilla  (sic)  sapientia. 

Initial.     A   group   of  saints  and   praying  souls, 
with  the  Divinity  above. 

After  the  Commentary  there  is  a  partial  pro- 
fession of  faith,  in  eleven  terzini  and  one  verse, 


Credo  in  una  sancta  trinitate^ 

and  ending  — 

PoBcia  la  vita  dil  (sic)  seculo  futoro. 

Amen. 
Manus  scriptoris.  benedicantur  omibs  horis. 

The  readings  are,  for  the  most  part,  those 
usually  met  with.  Such  as,  E  quanto  a  dir  — 
diro  del  aUre  cose  —  di  quella  fiera  la  gaecta 
pelle  —  quantol  mondo  lontana  —  vede  per  terra 
tucte  le  sue  spoglie  —  parte  della  fede  —  che  dal 
modo  degli  altri  —  che  socciedecte  a  nino  e  fu  sua 
sposa  —  che  mi  fu  tolta  al  mondo  ancor  moflfende 
—  on  which  the  commentary  remarks  —  "E  dice 
che  ancora  il  mondo  lo  (sic)  oflfende  —  ciofe  il 
mondo  e  fama "  — ^  Prima  da  monte  insu  inver  le- 

5* 
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vante.*  This  word  insu  was  probably  meant  for 
visu,  which  in  the  Italian-gothic  letter  it  much  re- 
sembles. Piu  lieve  gia  —  Perche  la  foga  Tun  del 
altro  insoUa  —  di  prima  nocte  —  0  per  futia  o  per 
talira  fu  o  fie. 
Cod.Mm.  A  folio  on  parchment  of  89  leaves ,  15***  cent, 
written  in  double  colunms,  in  a  character  of 
mezzo-goiico-iondo,  with  short  rubrics,  and  coloured 
initials.     First  leaf,  recto  — 

Incipit  Comedia  Dantis  de  AUegherius  Poete  Fioren- 
tini.  Capitulum  primum  et  que  prohemizat  ad  totii 
opus. 

At  the  end  of  the  Paradise  — 

Explicit  Comedia  Dantis  de  Allegherijs  de  Florentia. 
Poete  nobilissimi. 

There  are  no  notes.  The  readings  differ  some- 
what from  those  of  the  former  codice,  thus  we 
have  —  moto  lontana  —  vede  a  la  terra  —  mondo 
degli  altri  (since  altered)  —  succedette  a  nino  — 
el  modo  ancor  m'offende  —  Prima  da  monte  veso 
—  piu  lune  gia. 
Cod.  Og.  A  folio  of  15'"  cent,  on  parchment,  of  250 
leaves,  smaller  than  the  two  former,  and  written 
partly  in  Italian  -  gothic ,  partly  in  mezzo -gotko. 
Has  rubrics:  illuminated  initials,  and  rude  ara- 
besque borders  to  the  first  canto  of  each  cantica ; 
latin  postille  and  notes.  No  rubric  to  the  first 
canto  of  the  Inferno.     At  the  end  — 

Explicit.  Tertia.  et  ultima  Cantica.  Comedia.  Dantis. 

Amen. 

This  is  followed  by  the  Epitaph  "Jm-a  monar- 
chia  etc.";  the  capitoli  of  Jacopo  di  Dante,  and 
Bosone  da  Gubbio;  three  poor  sonnets  ascrib- 
ed to  Pietro  di  Dante,  "che  sono  come  argomento 
di  tutte  le  tre  parti  della  sua  comedia",  and 
finally  by  a  later  prescription  of  a  spiritual  kind 
with  the  date  January  14.  1447.  The  readings 
differ  but  little  from  those  of  the  former  codici, 
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but  we  have  Ha  quanto  a  dir  —  prima  dal  monte 
viso  inver  levante  —  (to  the  word  viso  a  g  has 
been  prefixed,  thus  causing  it  to  read  like  giuso). 
Piu  lume  gia  —  0  per  tuno  o  per  Faliro  fu  o  fie. 

CODICI   AT  VIENNA,  BERLIN,    DRESDEN, 

FRANKFORT,  COPENHAGEN,  ALTONA, 

BRUSSELS  AND  MONTPELLIER. 

The  Codice  at  Vienna^  No.  2600,  is  a  folio  on  No.  2600. 
parchment,  of  179  leaves,  in  a  good  Italian  cha- 
racter (mezzo-tondo\  of  the  latter  half  of  the  H^** 
century ;  with  a  few  designs,  and  initial  letters  also 
thus  ornamented.  This  Codice  is  now  named  the 
"  Eugeniano  ".  The  miniature  Codice  has  already 
been  noticed. 

The  Codice  in  the  National  Library  at  Berlin^  No.  136. 
is  Cod.  Ital.  No.  136,  a  quarto  on  paper,  of  206 
leaves,  written  in  a  character  of  mezzo-tondo^  with 
rubrics,  and  apparently  of  the  early  part  of  the 
IS**"  century;  it  would  appear  to  have  been  copied 
from  a  good  text  but  carelessly  —  it  is  not  perfect. 
It  was  purchased  by  Dr.  Pertz,  at  the  sale  of  Dr. 
Nott's  books. 

The  Codice  at  Dresden ,  a  small  folio  on  paper, 
with  a  few  parchment  leaves,  of  the  end  of  the 
14'*',  or  beginning  of  the  \b^^  century,  in  mezzo- 
gotico-tondo^  is  also  imperfect.  The  reading  of  Inf. 
v.,  102  is  ^^m(mdo^\  but  the  n  has  since  been  crossed 
over  with  a  pen.  Inf.  XXXIII.,  26  has  "/^/w  levie 
gid^\  There  is  a  loose  engraving  in  the  volume 
of  the  ^^Torre  delta  fame^^  as  it  appeared  in  1556,  be- 
fore Vasari  included  it  in  the  Palazzo  since  called 
^^delt  Orologio^\  This  ^''Veduta^^  is  the  same  as  that 
published  in  the  Ottimo.  We  read  the  following 
notice  of  the  interior : 

'^ell  intemo  si  vede  ancora  il  pozzo  da  cui  si  traeva 
I'acqna  per  abbeverare  le  aquile  della  Repubblica  che 
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Ti  si  conseryavanO;  e  che  nei  giomi  di  festa  coronate 
d'oro  si  ricavano  innanzi  alia  signoria.  Bastano  al- 
cuni  degli  alti  scaliDi  che  mostrano  chiaramente  Tuso 
della  Muda''. 

The  Codice  at  Frankfort  (Stadt-Bibliothek)  is 
a  folio  on  parchment  probably  of  the  second  half 
of  the  14^**  century,  written  in  a  character  of  mezzo- 
gotico-iondo^  and  has  a  few  illuminations;  there  is 
a  comment  which  Prof  Witte  states  to  be  that  of 
Jacopo  della  Lana. 
No.  411.  There  are  two  Codici  in  the  public  Library  at 
Copenhagen.  The  most  important  of  these  is  No. 
411,  a  folio  on  parchment  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  14^*",  or  beginning  of  the,  15^*"  century,  written 
in  mezzo'-goiico  on  245  leaves,  the  text  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  page,  with  a  commentary,  which 
appears  to  be  that  of  Jacopo  della  Lana,  in  smaller 
characters  around  it.-  There  are  rubrics  and  several 
illuminated  initials ;  the  illuminated  designs,  once 
intended,  have  in  many  places  been  omitted,  and 
free  and  easy  sketches,  with  pen  and  ink  in  a 
scrawling  sort  of  way,  occupy  the  spaces  which 
had  been  left  for  them.    The  volmne  begins 

''In  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  sancti.  Amen'\ 

And  finishes  with  a  grateful  expression  of  thanks 
to  Christ,  (gratias  xpo.  Amen.) 

The  book ,  however ,  has  not  been  treated  with 
due  respect  by  all  its  possessors.  There  is  much 
irreverent  scribbling  at  the  end,  and  among  other 
notices,  that  of  a  favourite  bitch  which  had  brought 
forth  three  cagnoleiti^  with  the  date  1590.  In 
general  the  readings  are  good,  and  the  Codice 
merits  more  regard  than  has  been  shown  to  it. 
No.  436.  The  second  Codice  is  No.  436,  a  small  folio  on 
paper,  with  a  few  notes,  and,  in  places,  very  in- 
correctly written.  The  letter  m  frequently  occurs  for 
n.  In  a  note  to  Inf.  V.,  59,  in  reference  to  Semira- 
mifl  taking  her  son  for  husband,  the  Chiosatore  says 
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''dice  che  sugger  deite,  cio^  gli  diede  la  poppa '\ 

The  Codice  at  Altona^  in  the  Library  of  the 
Gymnasium,  is  a  folio  on  parchment,  written  in 
gotica-Ualiano^  inclining  to  mezzo-gotico^  in  double  co- 
lumns, with  rubrics,  about  the  end  of  the  14^*"  cen- 
tury. The  readings  are  good ;  there  are  no  notes 
nor  postille,  but  there  is  an  introduction  which 
begins  thus  — 

''Dante  poeta  sovrano^  corona  et  gloria  della  lingua 
latina^  di  natione  no  di  costumi  Fiorentino/' 

and  occupies  four  pages.  There  are  numerous 
illustrations  showing  more  originality  than  taste. 
The  Paradise,  however,  is  without  them.  There 
is  a  large  diagram  to  the  Inferno,  with  Lucifer 
masticating  Judas  Iscariot  and  his  companions  in 
treachery,  Brutus  and  Cassius.  On  the  reverse 
of  this,  in  golden  majusculi,  on  a  blue  ground,  is 
the  title  "L'alta  commedia  del  sommo  poeta  Dante", 
it  is  surrounded  vrith  allegorical  figures,  saints 
and  cherubs. 

The  Codice  in  the  Public  Library  at  Brussels 
is  a  small  folio  on  parchment,  of  1 05  leaves,  written 
in  an  Italian  mezzo-gotico  character,  with  rubrics 
and  a  few  marginal  notes.  It  is  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  1 4***,  or  beginning  of  the  1 5**"  century.  Dante's 
Casato  is  spelled  "AUaghieri"  —  there  is  the  Ca- 
pitolo  by  Jacopo  di  Dante,  and  that  by  Bosone 
da  Gubbio,  followed  by  the  Tesoretto  of  Bru- 
netto  Latini.  The  MS.  is  in  tolerably  good  con- 
dition, but  in  places  is  not  written  very  correctly. 

The  Codice  in  the  Library  of  the  School  of 
Medicine  ai  MorUpellierj  No.  H.  197,  is  a  quarto 
on  vellum,  of  257  leaves,  written  in  mezzo-^tondo^ 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  14'*"  century,  with  rubrics, 
and  illiuninated  initials  to  the  first  verse  of  each 
cantica,  also  a  capital  letter  in  red  to  each  ter- 
zina.    The  text  is  very  good ,  and  it  is  remarkable 
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that  a  Codice  of  so  much  importance  should  have 
no  history  attached  to  it;  M.  Kiinolhs,  the  Libra- 
rian, could  give  no  information  whatever  about  it, 
and  the  voliune  had  nothing  to  say  for  itself. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTICE  OF  CODICL 

CODICE  TREVIGIANO. 

A  Codice  in  small  folio,  on  parchment,  of 
220  leaves,  -written  in  mezzo-^goiico ,  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  1 4**"  century,  with  illuminated  initials, 
designs  and  arabesques.  Each  canto  has  a  brief 
summary  of  the  contents,  and  there  are  a  few 
marginal  notes.  On  the  first  page  is  a  figure  of 
Christ  rising  from  the  Tomb;  the  Capitolo  of 
Jacopo  di  Dante  follows.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  poem  is  a  design,  apparently  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  above  named  century,  representing 
Dante  beset  by  the  tre  fieri  ^  in  the  back  ground 
the  sun  shining  on  a  mountain,  and  Virgil  coming 
forward  with  a  book  in  his  hand.  In  the  ara- 
besque on  the  margin  are  introduced  the  figures 
of  the  Madonna  and  St.  Bernard.  Prefixed  to  the 
first  canto  is  the  declaration 

Al  nome  di  Christo  comincia  la  prima  parte  dela 
Comedia  di  Dante  Allegieri  daFiorenza.  Capitolo  primo 
del  inferno. 

At  the  end  of  the  poem  is  a  form  of  thanks- 
giving, beginning 

Gloria  tibi  Domine  qui  natus  es  do  Virgine  cii  Patre 
et  Sato  Spro  in  sempiterna  seeula  Amen.— Ave  Maria 
del  signer  nostro  madre  etc.  etc. 

The  following  notice  is  attached  to  the  volume 

Questo  codice  merita  considcrazionc  per  le  voci  pro- 
vinciali  che  se  trovano  in  esso :  ii  che  fa  credere  essere 
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stato  in  quei  contomi  trascritto^  avvalorendo  la  con- 

fettura  coir  allegato  documento  della  dimora  della 
'amiglia  Allighieri  in  Treviso  dalP  anno  1326." 

The  readings  are,  for  the  most  part,  such  as 
are  found  in  the  oldest  Codici. 

Inf.  11.^  60.  E  durera  quanto  1  mondo  lontana: 

in  which  mondo  has  subsequently  been  altered  to 
the  more  modern  reading  moto. 

Inf.  lU.,  36.  Che  visser  sanza  fama  e  sanza  lodo. 
—  114    Vede  a  la  terra  tutte  le  sue  spoglie. 

Pard.VII.114  0  per  Vuna  o  per  \  alira  fue  o  fie. 

The  volume  once  belonged  to  Monsig.  Canonico 
Rossi,  who  obtained  it  at  Venice,  and,  with  other 
manuscripts,  left  it,  at  his  death,  to  the  Library  of 
the  Duomo,  from  whence  it  was  transferred  to  the 
Library  of  the  Commune.  Don  Giuseppe  Polan- 
zani,  the  librarian  of  the  Duomo,  informed  me  that 
he  had  found  in  it  most  excellent  readings. 

There  is  a  foolish  notion  prevalent  in  Treviso,  that  this 
codice  belonged  to  Pietro  Allighieri,  who  is  believed  to 
have  settled  here,  and  to  have  received  the  honour  of 
cittadinanza.  The  decree  to  this  effect  is  said  to  exist, 
but  no  one  knew  where,  nor  could  I  ascertain  satisfacto- 
rily that  any  one  had  ever  seen  it.  I  was  told  it  had  been 
consigned  to  the  Library  of  the  Commune,  but  Dr.  Andrea 
Botanni,  the  librarian,  assured  me  that  he  was  utterly  un- 
conscious of  this  circumstance,  and  quite  incapable  of  af- 
fording any  information  about  it. 

The  Sig.  Canonico  Tempesta,  however,  was  very  posi- 
tive in  the  matter,  as  Bonifazio  and  other  chroniclers  men- 
tion that  Pietro  the  son  of  Dante  was  made  a  Citizen  of 
Treviso,  and  that  he  died  here.  (See  ^'Delle  Memorie  Tre- 
vigiane  che  trovansi  nellaDivinaCommedia"  Treviso  1841.) 
In  the  cloister  of  the  Duomo  is  a  monument  from  the 
church  of  Santa  Margherita,  on  which,  in  gothic  charac- 
ters, is  a  latin  inscription  in  Leonine  verse,  without  diph- 
.  thongs,  believed  to  be  to  the  memory  of  Peter,  beginning 

Clauditur.  hie.  petrus.  tumulatus.  corpore.  tetrus. 

But  Monsig.  Dionisi  assures  us  that  Pietro  di  Dante  died 
in  1364  at  Verona  aged  71,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  San  Michele  in  campagna,  beyond  the  city  walls,  but 
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near  to  them.  From  the  style  of  the  inscription  which  is 
that  of  the  15***  century,  and  the  description  given  in  the 
third  verse, 

Nam  pius  et  Justus  juvenis  fuit  atque  venustus, 
it  is  probable  that  it  may  refer  to   a  grandson  or  great- 
grandson  of  the  Poet.      (l  was  shown  this   monimient  in 
1850,  and  copied  the  inscription.) 

CODICE  AT  PAVIA. 

A  Codice  in  folio,  on  paper,  of  83  leaves,  v^rritten 
in  a  character  of  mezzo-tondo^  in  double  columns, 
with  rubrics,  probably  of  the  first  half  of  the  IS^*" 
century.  It  has  some  few  latinisms,  but  the  text 
differs  little  from  that  of  the  Crusca ;  some  por-  * 
tions  of  the  Purgatory  are  wanting.  At  the  end 
are  the  six  lines  beginning 

Inclita  fama  cujus  universum  penetrat  orbem, 

similar  to  what  is  found  in  the  Minerva  Codice 
at  Rome,  d.  IV.  2,  and  there  called  the  first  Epi- 
taph on  Dante's  tomb,  the  second  being  the  one 
usually  ascribed  to  himself,  beginning  ^'Jura  Mo- 
narchice  etc."*  Among  the  readings  of  this  Codice 
we  have  Hai  quanto  a  dir — diro  dell'  altrc  cose — 
Di  quella  fera  la  gaetta  pellc — quanto  el  mondo  Ion- 
tana— quando  el  turbo  spira— rf'^r^r^  la  testa  cinta — 

*  Both  of  these  are  given  in  the  edition  of  Boccacio's 
Works  (Firenze,  1723)  as  the  production  of  Giovanni  del 
Virgilio,  Bolognese;  the  first  is  as  follows 

Theologus  Dantes  nullius  dogmatis  exp?rs, 
Inclita  fama  cujus  universum  penetrat  orbem^ 
Dantes  Alegheni,  florenti  genitus  urbe, 
Conditor  eloquii  lumen,  decusaue  Musarum, 
Vulnere  ssbvbb  necis  stratus,  aa  sydera  tendons 
Dominicis  annis  ter  septem  mille  trecentis 
Septembris  idibus  prsesenti  clauditur  aula. 
I  have  rarely  seen  it  in  Codici.    With  the  exception  of 
the  first  verse,  this  is  what  occurs  in  the  Codice  at  Pavia. 
The  genuine  epitaph  ascribed  to  Giovanni  del  Virgilio  has 
only  the  first  of  these  verses;  in  Pelle  {Viia  etc.)   p.  145, 
we  may  see  some  curious  varianii  of  it  as  found  in  vari- 
ous codici. 
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senza  fama^^ — vede  alia  terra —j»flr/fe  della  fede  — 
di  qua  dal  sonno  —  Quando  vedra  la  nemica  po- 
desta  —  Prima  da  monte  verso  i  ver  levante — piii 
lume  gik — Tal  che  faria  beato  pur  descripio — o  per 
tuno  o  per  taliro  fu  o  fie. 

CODICE  ROSCOE. 

(Norn  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Panizzi.J 

A  Codice  in  folio,  of  the  second  half  of  the 
XI V**"  century,  on  paper  (caria  hambagina)  of  148 
leaves ,  the  text  of  the  Poem  in  mezzo-tondo ,  with 
,  short  rubrics,  numerous  Latin  postille,  and  other 
notes  in  a  later  corsivo  character.  The  first  can- 
tica  is  better  written  than  the  other  two.  The  vol- 
ume is  very  much  worn,  especially  at  the  be- 
ginning ,  and  part  of  the  coloured  initial  to  the 
first  canto  of  the  Inferno,  as  also  the  rubric  is 
wanting.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Purga- 
tory we  read 

Dantis  Aldigherij  poete  floretinj  secondus  liber  Icipit. 

at  the  end 

Explicit  seconda  Cantica  Dantis  Alligherij. 

Deo  gras  Amen. 

Before  the  Paradise  — 

Dantis  Aldigherij  poete  clarissimi  Paradisi  liber  icipit. 

After  it 

Deo  gras. 
Millessimo  CCCLXXIX.  feraie.  27.  februarij. 

This  venerable  Codice,  which  once  belonged  to 
Ugo  Foscolo ,  is  among  the  very  best  I  have  seen 
for  the  correctness  of  its  orthography,  and  the 
excellence  of  its  readings.  We  have  in  the  Inferno 

Hai  quanto  a  dir  qiial  era  h  cosa  dura. 

E  durera  quantol  mondo  lontana. 

Se  non  eteme  e  lo  etemo  duro. 

Ed  io  eh*  avea  S error  la  testa  cinta. 

Che  vissaro  (sic)  senza  fama  e  senza  lodo. 
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Vede  a  la  tera  tutte  le  sue  spoglie. 
Che  i  parie  di  la  fedo  che  tu  credi. 
Tullio  iino  e  seneca  morale 
Che  mi  fu  tolta  el  modo  ancor  mofede. 
Diverse  pene  giii  li  grava  al  fondo. 
Over  la  mente  tua  dov  altro  mira. 
Tanto  chine  pdei  i  sonni  e  polsi. 
Prima  da  monte  veso  ver  levante. 
E  chinado  la  mono  alia  sua  faccia. 
Che  diede  al  re  giovane  mai  coforti. 
Piu  lume  gik  quando  fecil  mal  sonno. 

CODICE  LIBRI. 

An  important  Codice  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  from  the 
collection  of  M.  Libri,  was  sold  July  25.  1862  (lot  117), 
by  Messrs.  Sotheby  and  Wilkinson.  I  do  not  know  into 
whose  hands  it  passed,  but  during  its  transit  I  took  the 
following  note  of  it. 

A  Codice  in  medium  folio,  on  parchment,  of 
250  leaves,  written  in  a  neat /w^zz^/^n«to  character, 
1 5*''  century,  w^ith  elegant  illuminated  initials,  and 
floral  borders  to  the  fii'st  canto  of  each  Cantica, 
rubrics  and  smaller  initials  to  the  first  verses  of 
the  other  cantos. 

An  elaborate  arabesque  border  to  the  title  page 
of  the  Inferno,  of  flowers,  fruit,  candelabra,  and 
angels ;  in  the  upper  part  a  figure  of  the  Poet 
seated  on  the  ground  before  an  enclosed  selva,  and 
in  the  lower  part  two  angels  supporting  a  coat 
of  arms  within  a  wi'eath  of  olive  leaves,  and  a 
series  of  half  circles  disposed  like  the  petals  of 
a  rose;  the  shield  parted  per  fess,  gtdes  and  argent y 
a  double  headed  spread-eagle  or,  and  below 
it  a  greek  cross  gules  y  in  the  first  and  fourth 
quarters  a  star  of  eight  rays  azure. 

To  each  Cantica  is  prefixed  the  raccoglimento  of 
Boccaccio, 

Brieve  racchoglimento  di  eio  che  in  se  superficial- 
mente  contiene  la  lectura  della  prima  parte  della  can- 
tica ovvero  comedia  di  dante  Alighieri  difirenze  chia- 
mata  Inferno. 
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On  the  fifth  leaf,  recto,  we  read 

Comincia  la  prima  parte  della  cantica — overo  come- 
dia.  chiamata  inferno,  del  chiarissimo  Poeta  Dante. 
Alighieri.  di  firenze.  e  di  quella  prima  parte  il  canto 
prime.    Videlicet. 

At  the  end  of  the  Inferno, 

Qui  finisce  la  prima  parte  della  cantica  overo  co- 
media  di  dante  alighieri  chiamata  Inferno. 

A  similar  notice  to  that  on  the  Inferno  pre- 
cedes the  Purgatory  and  Paradise.  The  initial 
letter  of  the  former  represents  Dante  in  a  ship 
sailing  over  the  waves.  At  the  end  of  the  poem 
is  the  usual  formula  Deo.  gras.  Amen.  Finis. 

The  readings  of  this  Codice  are ,  for  the  most 
part,  good;  some  modern  punctuation  has  more 
recently  been  added.  In  the  Inferno  we  have 
Et  quanto  a  dire  —  alia  gaetta  pelle  —  mondo  Ion- 
tana —  Vede  alia  terra  —parte  della  fede — dal  mondo 
degli  altri —  Prima  da  monte  verso  in  ver  levante  — 
piu  lume  gik.  — In  the  Purgatory  —  Dal  mezzo  puro 
infino  al  primo  giro  —  Luccel  di  Dio  —  Di  mezza 
nocte  mai  fender  sereno  —  lo  stremo  della  luna — 
Che  ritraesse  lombre,  et  tracti  chivi  —  Mirar  farieno 
uno  ingegno  sottile — Dove  secondamente  si  rilega — 
Cosi  al  ombre  la  vio  parlava  ova.  —  In  the  Pa- 
radise —  Et  nuove  muse  ne  dimostran  lorse  —  0 
per  tuna,  o  per  taltra  fue  o  fie;  etc.  etc. 


Analysis  of  the  Lists  of  Codici  in  the 
of  the  Vatican  at  Rome^  and  in  the  National  Li- 
brary at  Paris,  from  Batines'  ^'Bibliografia 

Dantesca''. 

CODICI  VATICANI. 
Eight  Codici :  Nos.  3197;  (in  the  hand  of  Bembo) 
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3199;  3200;  3201 ;  4776;  4777;  7566— 7— 8,  with 
annotations  by  Bartolomeo  di  CoUe;  8376,  the 
Paradise  only. 

CODICI  OTTOBONI. 

Seven  Codici:  Nos.  2358,  with  the  comment  of 
Jacopo  della  Lana;  2373;  2863,  also  with  the 
comment  of  Jacopo  della  Lana;  2864 ;  2865 ;  2866; 
3316,  the  last  two  of  which  are  imperfect. 

CODICI  URBINATL 
Four  Codici:  Nos.  365;  366;  367;  368. 

CODICI  CAPPONI. 

Two  Codici:  Nos.  263;  266.  TheCodice  No.  1, 
not  here  described  by  Batines,  being  rather  a 
commentary,  contains  the  latin  prose  version  by 
Giovanni  di  Serravalle,  Bishop  and  Prince  of 
Fermo.  The  other  two  Codici  noticed  are  the  C<h 
dice  Paktino^  No.  1728,  with  the  comment  of  Buti; 
and  the  Codice  della  Regina  di  Svezia^  No.  896. 

CODICI  AT  PARIS. 

Fands  de  Reserve. 

Twelve  Codici :  Nos.  2 ;  3 ;  4,  with  the  comment 
of  Pietro  di  Dante;  5  (now  4150);  7;  8;  10;  7002; 
7002.2;  7002.3;  7002.5;  7252. 

Fonds  de  Saint  Germain. 
One  Codice:  No.  1682. 

General  Codici  of  the  Library. 

Fifteen  Codici:  Nos.  2753;  6874;  7001;  7001. 
bis,  (formerly  746.  750);  7002;  7002.  4;  7251; 
7251.2;  7252.  5;  7254;  7255,  with  the  comment 
of  Jacopo  della  Lana;  7256;  7258;  7764;  7765, 
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Inferno  only,  with  the  commentary  of  Jacopo  di 
Dante. 

SuppUmerU  Franfais. 

Two  Codici:  No.  2679,  containing  the  comment 
called  the  "Falso  Boccaccio",  and  No.  2757.  Other 
^^ SupplemenV\  CodiceL.  V.  19,  contains  the  Inferno 
only  with  the  comment  of  Guiniforto  delli  Bar- 
gigi.  The  ^^Supplemeni  Navarre^^  contains  one  Co- 
dice  No.  42,  but  externally  is  marked  226. 

The  Codici  in  the  Library  of  the  Arsenal  are 
Nos.  29;  30,  and  30  bis. 
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ABBREYIATIONS 


USED  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  PAGES. 


These  relate  to  the  Codici  already  noticed,  and  to  printed 
Editions  consulted,  which  were  chiefly  —  The  Editio  prin- 
ceps  of  Foligno.  (1472)  the  Edition  of  Jesi,  (1472)  of 
Mantua,  (1472)  of  Naples,  (1475).  The  Vendeliniana,  (1477). 
The  Nidobeatina,  (1478).  Landino,  (1481).  Aldus,  (1502) 
(1515).  Vellutello,  ^1544).  Daniello,  (1568).  The  Crusca, 
or  Edition  of  the  Horentine  Academy,  (1595).  Venturi, 
(1732).  Lombardi,  (1791)  (1820).  Dionisi,  (1796).  Costa, 
(1830).  The  Edition  of  the  four  Florentine  Editors,  Nic- 
colini,  Bechi,  etc.,  (1837).  Edition  of  Professor  Witte, 
(1862).  The  Commentaries  of  Boccaccio,  Benvenuta  da 
Imola,  and  Buti,  from  the  printed  texts. 

Acad.^  AcadLj  Ac,  Aci.^  Academy  and  Academicians  of 

the  Crusca.     Aid,,  Aldus  and  Aldine.     AU,^   Altona. 

Amb.y  Ambrogiana  Library  at  Milan  and  Codici.    Ang,j 

Angelica  Library  and  Codici  at  llome. 

Barb.,  and  Ba.,  Barberini  Library  at  Rome,  and  Codici. 

BeniK,  Benvenuto  da  Imola.     Ber,y  Berlin.     Bib,^  and 

B.,   Biblioteca   and  Bibliotheque.     Bocc.^  Boccaccio. 

Brif,,  or  Br.  M.,  British  Museum  Library  and  Codici. 

Caet.y  and  Ca.,  Caetani.   Cam.,  Cambridge.   C7t//.,  Chigiana 

Lib.  and  Codici.     Cod. ,  and  Codi.,  C,  Ci.,  Codice  and 

Codici.     Com.,  Comm.,  Commentary  and  Commentaries. 

Cop.,  Copenhagen.    Cors.,  Corsini  Library  and  Codici. 

Dan.,  Daniello.     Bion,,   Dionisi    (Monsignor  Canonico). 

B.  C,  Divina  Commedia. 
Ed.,  Edi.,  E.,  Ei.,  Edition  and  Editions.    The  Numbers 
1.  2.  3.  4  refer  to  the  first  four  above  mentioned.     E, 
folg..,  Foligno  Edition,  or  princeps, 
Fl.  Eds.j  The  four  Florentine  Editors  of  the  Edition  of 
1837,  or  ^^The  Four^K    Flor.,  Florence. 
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Gad,j  Gaddiano  Codice.     Frag,  or  /".,  the  Fragment.  * 

Js,^  Jesi.  The  place  where  the  Edition  No.  2  was  pub- 
lished. 

Land.,  or  Lan.,  or  Zw.,  Landino.  Lomb.y  Lombardi.  Lanr., 
or  Lau.y  Laurenziana  Library  at  Florence. 

Magf.y  Magliabechiana  Library  at  Florence.  Mani.,  or 
Jfiflf.,  or  3;  Mantua  Edition.  Marc,  Marciana  Library 
at  Venice  and  Codici.  Min.^  Minerva  Library  at  Rome 
and  Codici. 

N,j  North,  as  North  of  Italy.  Nap.,  Naples,  the  fourth 
printed  Edition  at,  or  4.  Nat.,  or  N,,  National.  Nidob., 
or  Ni.,  Nidobeatina  Edition. 

OU.,  Ottimo  Codice  in  the  Laurenziana.    Ox.,  Oxoniensis. 

Pad.,  Padovano.  Par.,  or  Pr.,  Paris.  Pav.,  Pa  via,  Co- 
dice  at.    pm.,  princeps.  0 

Bice,  Riccardiana  Library  at  Florence,  and  Codici. 

Temp.,  or  Tmp,,  or  Tm.,  Tempiano  Codice;    the  "mag- 

glore"  mgf.]  "minore"  mn.,  or  m.     Tre.,  Treviso  and 
odice  Trevigiano. 
Veil.y  Vellutello.      Vend.,  Vendeliniana.     Vili.,  Villani. 

Volg.j  Volgata  (the  reading  of  the  Crusca). 
Urb.,  Urbinato,  and  Urbinati  Codici,  a  class  of  MSS.  in 

the  Vatican  Library. 
Well.,  Wellesley  —  in  reference  to  the  Codice  so  called. 

*  The  Codice  Gaddiano  begins  at  v.  10,  canto  XII.,  of  the  In- 
ferno ;  but  there  are  five  preliminary  parchment  leaves  of  a  smaller 
form,  which  contain  in  a  hand  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Codice, 
the  first  two  cantos,  and  other  portions  of  the  poem.  The  early  re- 
ferences are  to  this  fragment. 
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CANTO  I.,  VERSO  4. 

E  quanto  a  dir  qual  era  e  cosa  dura. 

One  hundred  Codici  examined  on  this  verse 
gave  for  the  conjunctive  form  73  examples,  for 
the  interjectional  27.  Of  the  former,  59  Codici  had 
Et  quanta^  \^  E  quanta.  Of  the  latter  there  were 
eleven  varieties, 

Ha!  5;  Ahi!  4;  Hai!  3;  Ai!  3;  Ah!  3;  A!  3; 
Ay!  (i)  2;  Aij!  1;  Haij!  1;  H!  1;  O!  1. 

These  Codici  comprised  the  most  important  ones 
in  the  public  libraries  of  Rome  and  Florence,  the 
North  of  Italy,  Paris,  London,  and  Oxford,  and 
were  selected  on  account  of  their  general  merits 
without  any  special  reference  to  this  passage. 

Codici  consulted.  Rome  22;  Florence  33;  Nor- 
thern Italy  16;  Paris  and  London  15;  Oxford  10; 
Montpellier  1;  Copenhagen  2;  Altona  1. 

Roman  Codici.  El  quanto  17.  Hai  quanto  2^  (Cod. 
Vat.  365;  Cod.  Barb.  2840),  both  15^*^  cent.  Aij 
quanto  1  (C.  Cors.  56).  M  quanto  I  (C.  Vat.  1728). 
A  quanto  1   (C.  dig.  212). 

Florentine  Codici.  Magliabechi  ana  16.  Et 
quanto  12,  including  Cod.  XXIX.    Riccardiana  9. 
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Et  quanta  8,  including  Ci.  1005,  1025.  E  quanta  1. 
Laurenziana  8.  Et  quanta  3,  (Cod.  Vill.;  Ottm.; 
C.  Gadd.  f.)  E  quanta  3,  (C.  Tmp.  mg.;  C.  Tmp.  mn.; 
C  Plut.  XL.  2.)  Cod.  Vise,  Haij  quanta.  C.  della 
Badia,  A  quanta. 

Northern  Italy.  The  C.  Marciano  LIV.,  14^^' 
century.  E  quanta  altered  to  A  quanta.  Cod.  at  Pavia. 
Hat  quanta.  Cod!  Ambrogiano  CCXC,  AM  quanta. 
C.  Ambr.  No.  539,  Ha  quanta.  Cod.  Estense,  Ai 
quanta.  Cod.  Landi,  E  quanta. 

Codici  in  the  Library  of  the  Seminary  at  Padua, 
2.  AM  quanta;  1.  E  quanta.  Codici  Bolognesi,  I.  E 
quanta;   1 .  Ai  quanta. 

Paris,  London  and  North  of  Europe.  Paris, 
Bib.  Nat.  4153  ^w  quanta.  1  Ai  quanta;  1  Ah  quanta; 
1  Ha  quanta.  Cod.  at  Montpellier,  Ha  quanta.  Co- 
penhagen, Et  quanta  2.    Altona,  E  quanta  1. 

Oxford.  Codici  Nos.  105,  103,  Ay  (i)  quanta; 
No.  108  Ha  quanta;  No.  112  0  quanta;  Nos.  109, 
95,  96,   104,  110  Et  quanta;  No.  Ill   E  quanta. 

Among  the  printed  editions  and  commentaries 
there  is  less  variety. 

E  quanta  was  followed  by  Boccaccio,  Buti ,  the 
Academicians,  Vellutello,  Venturi,  Biagioli,  Ro- 
setti ,  and  others.  Et  quanta  is  the  reading  of  the 
Edit.  Princepg,  the  Jesi,  and  Naples;  Vendelin, 
Aldus  and  Daniello.  Benvenuto  da  Imola  preferred 
Hay,  or  Ahi  quanta^  and  so  also  Lombardi,  Costa, 
and  the  Florentine  Editors  of  1 837.  The  Mantua 
Ed.  has  Ah  quanta.  The  Nidob.  Hai  quanta.  Lan- 
dino.  Ah  quanta^  in  Com.,  in  text  Et.  The  Ed.  of 
1497,  He  quania\  Sansovino's,  1 564,  has  in  the  Com. 
J5fe,  in  the  text  Et.  Mons.  Dionisi  printed  Eh  quanta. 
This  has  recently  been  reproduced  by  Prof.  Witte, 
The  reason  assigned  by  Fruttuoso  Becclii  for  the 
reading  of  the  Ed.  1837  is  that  Dante  used  Ahi! 
as  an  exclamation  of  horror  in  other  places. 
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CANTO  I.,  VERSO  9. 

Dir6  delP  altre  cose  ch'  io  v'  ho  scorte. 
Diro  deir  alte  cose  ch'  io  v'  ho  scorte. 

One  injNDRED  and  nine  Codici  gave  93  ex- 
amples of  the  first  reading ,  1 6  of  the  second. 

Codici  consulted.  Rome  43 ;  Florence  and  Siena 
32;  Bologna,  Padua,  Venice,  Milan,  and  Pavia  15; 
Piacenza  1;  London  and  Paris  16;  Denmark  2. 

Roman  Codici.  AUf-e  cose  37.  Alfe  cose  5.  (C. 
Vat.  2373;  Ang.  9|;  Barb.  1534;  Chig.  294,  and 
C.  Caet.  where  it  occm-s  on  the  restored  leaf.)  The 
C  Vat.  367  has  ''Diro  dalt  quante  cose  ch'  io  v'  o 
scorte".  And  the  C.  Vat.  1728  has  ^^di quante cose^^ 
as  a  varlante. 

Florentine  Codici.  Magliabechiana  17.  Alte 
cose  2.  In  one  of  these,  Cod.  XXXII,  alte  had  been 
altered  to  altre  as  read  in  C.  XXIX.  Laurenziana 
8,  Alte  cose  2.   (Ci.  Vill.,  and  Ottimo.)  Rice.  4  {altre). 

Northern  Italy.  Cod.  Amb.  539,  and  Cod.Mar- 
ciano  L.,  alte  cose.    All  the  others  Altre  cose. 

London  and  Paris.  Alte  cose.  Br.  Mm.,  Ci.  839, 
932.  Par.,  Bib.  N.,  Ci.  7251,  70()2\  In  the  Par. 
Cod.  4154,  alte^  the  original  reading,  had  been  al- 
tered to  altre. 

Of  all  the  early  editions  only  the  Vendeliniana 
has  alte  cose.  This  was  printed  by  Mons.  Dionisi, 
after  the  C.  Villani,  also  by  the  four  Fl.  Eds.,'  but 
not  by  Witte.  The  Edi.  1  and  4  have  dcllatre  cose. 
Alte  cose  would  seem  to  be  more  in  harmony  with 
the  lofty  subject  of  the  poem,  than  the  tame  and  al- 
most irrelevant  altre.  By  Altre  cose  we  are  required 
to  understand  other  things  than  those,  the  remem- 
brance of  which  was  nearly  as  bitter  to  the  Poet 
as  death  itself.  But  as  these  altre  cose  were  also 
alte  cose^  and  as  the  latter  imply  the  former,  being 
different  to  those  before  alluded  to,  alte  and  not 
altre  should ,  probably,  be  preferred. 
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CANTO  I.,  VERSO  42. 

Di  qucUa  fera  la  gaietta  pelle. 
Di  quclla  fera  alia  gaietta  pelle. 

One  hundred  and  eighteen  Codici  gave  9 1  ex- 
amples of  the  first  reading ,  2 1  of  tlie  second ;  3 
Codici  had  ^^dclla  gaietta  pelle";  1  had  dalUi;  the 
C.  Par.  7002'  had  da;  and  the  Siena  C.  27  e  la. 

Codici  Consulted.  Rome  43;  Florence  25;  Siena 
2;  Milan  and  North  of  Italy  11;  London  and  Paris 
18;  Oxford  and  Cambridge  15;  Denmark  3;  Berlin  1. 

Roman  Codici.  ^^Alla  gaietta  peW  6.  (Ci.  Vat. 
1728,  366;  C.  Barb.  1535;  C.  Ang.  9|;  Ci.  Chgi. 
213,  253).  Delia  gaietta  pelle  3.  (Ci.  Corsi.  1365, 
368,  607.) 

Florentine  Codici.  Magliabechiana  9.  Lau- 
renziana  8,  alia  gaietta  pelle  4  (C.  Vill;  C.  Vis;  C. 
Temp.  mn. ;  Ott.).  Riccardiana  8,  one  only  with 
second  reading,  all  the  others  with  the  first,  ex- 
cept C.  Rice.  1027  in  wliich  al  had  been  written 
over  the  original  la.  In  the  Cod.  Pad.  del  Scm. 
CCCXVI,  in  which  alia  was  the  original  reading, 
the  al  had  been  in  part  erased.  In  the  C.  Marc. 
LIII.  da  had  been  written  over  the  la.  The  C. 
Landi,  the  C.  at  Pavia,  and  5  Ci.  at  Milan  had 
the  first  reading. 

London  and  Paris  etc.  ^''Alla  gaetla  pelle''''  9. 
(C.  Brit.  839;  Ci.  Ox.  105,  109,  104,  115,  97, 
and  C.  Well.;  C.  Cop.  436;  and  C.  Berl.) 

The  four  early  editions,  with  the  Vend.,  and 
Nidob.  have  "/«".  Mons.  Dionisi,  the  four  Flor.  Edi- 
tors, andWitte  have  "«///?".  Boccaccio  explains  both. 
Benvenuto  and  Buti  notice  only  la.  So  also  Landino, 
Aldus,  Veil.,  Dan.,  the  Crusca,  and  Lombardi. 
There  is  here  all  the  difference  between  the  Lonza,  it 
popolo  Fiorentino,  and  its  speckled  skin,  the  leaders 
of  the  opposing  factions,  the  Bianchi  and  Neri. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  the  history  of  the  events 
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to  whicli  the  Poet  refers.  In  Canto  XVI.,  v.  1 08, 
Dante  alludes  to  an  endeavour ,  or  intention ,  to 
gain  over  the  Florentines  to  his  purpose,  by  a 
popular  appeal;  but  here,  I  rather  think,  he  re- 
fers to  the  factions  which  he  sought  to  extinguish 
by  removing  the  differences  between  them.  This  he 
attempted  during  his  priorato.  Years  after,  when 
almost  a  hopeless  exile,  he  addressed  the  people 
themselves  in  a  pacific  manner,  seeking  to  be  re- 
called. Leonardo  Aretino  mentions  a  letter  be- 
ginning ^^ Papule  mee^  quid  feci  tihi\  On  the  approach 
of  the  Emperor,  however,  the  Poet  altered  his 
tone.  All  this  is  well  known.  Possibly  the  ^^corda 
intorno  cinia^^  with  which  he  once  hoped  to  take 
the.Lonza,  may  allude  to  a  previous  notion  of 
using  his  oratorical  powers  as  a  preaching  friar 
for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  those  principles  of 
patriotic  union,  and  probably  also  of  religious  re- 
form in  reference  to  the  unwarrantable  assump- 
tions of  the  papacy,  which  he  knew  to  be  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  his  country.  Happily  for  Italy, 
and  the  world ,  Virgil  led  him  by  a  surer  path  to 
the  attainment  of  his  purposes.  It  should  be  re- 
membered also,  that  until  a  political  meaning  was 
discovered  in  the  Lonza ,  it  was  not  possible  for 
commentators  to  conceive  how  the  external  cha- 
racteristic of  this  animal,  la  gaietta  pelle ,  could  in- 
spire Dante  with  the  hope  of  taking  it.  All  the 
early  commentators  including  Boccaccio ,  Benve- 
nuto  da  Imola,  and  Buti;  Landino,  Vellutello, 
and  Daniello,  and  many  among  the  moderns,  as 
Venturi,  Lombardi,  Cesari,  Biagioli  and  others, 
make  "la  gaietta  pelle"  to  be  the  object  of  the 
verb,  and  not  a  nominative;  the  nominatives  are 
most  precisely  indicated  by  Dante  as  ^^Lora  del 
tempo  e  la  dolce  stagione^\  following  the  time  and 
season  described,  v.  37—40,  which  show  what  the 
circumstances  were  that  led  him  to  hope  to  over- 
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come  the  animal.  ^^Lhora  del  iempo^l^  as  Daniello 
justly  observes,  corresponds  to  v.  1^7,  and  ''/^r 
dolce  stagione^  to  v.  38  —  40.  In  reference  to  the 
meaning  "Lussuria"  given  by  the  old  Commen- 
tators to  the  Lonza,  pellem  detrahere  (Horace  1.  ij., 
sat.  I.,  V.  62)  as  suggested  by  Cesari,  may 
signify  not  only  to  expose  the  shame,  but  also 
to  pluck  off  the  vice  itself.  The  ])assage  in  Pa- 
radise VI.,  108  "Ch'  a  pill  alto  Icon  trasser  lo 
vello",  shows  the  Poet's  meaning.  Portirelli's  note 
on  this  passage  reads  to  me  as  if  he  had  quite  mis- 
taken it  (see  the  Ed.  Milan  1804).  The  Lonza,  fol- 
lowing the  expression  of  Virgil  {Na.  I.,  323)  'W- 
ndosae  tegminc  bjnrii\  would  be  the  Fclis  Lynx  vulga- 
ris macxdatns  of  Linnaeus.  But  the  Panlhcra  of  Pliny 
is  probably  meant,  though  whether  this  was  the 
Leopard,  or  \\i%  Fclis  pardus  of  the  present  day.  Is 
a  question.  Pliny's  description  (lib.  VIII. ,  23), 
^^Panlheris  in  Candida  breves  macxUarum  oc(di'\  would  suit 
both.  The  Panther  has  six  or  seven  rows  of  these 
"rose  formed  spots"  of  our  English  naturalists,  on 
its  flanks,  the  Leopard  has  nine  or  ten;  and  in 
the  former  the  spaces  within  the  spots  are  of 
a  deeper  colour  than  the  surrounding  skin,  so 
that  they  have  more  the  appearance  of  eyes.  The 
ancients  made  no  distinction  between  these  ani- 
mals. Brunetto  Latini,  in  his  Tesoro,  descril)os 
only  the  Paidhcra.  Cuvier  thought  that  the  Pan- 
thera  of  Pliny  was  the  Leopard  of  modern  na- 
turalists, and  Benvenuto  da  Imola,  who  gave  the 
subject  some  consideration,  declared  for  the  \x\i- 
i^v^il Pardo,  which,  on  the  authority  of  his  friend 
Boccaccio,  he  tells  us  the  Florentines  called  Lonza. 
This  name  however,  would  seem  to  have  more 
affinity  to  the  Fclis  uneia^  the  Ounce,  the  light  ])Mrts 
of  whose  skin  are  whiter  than  in  either  the  Leo- 
pard or  Panther.  L'oncia  with  a  Venetian  accent 
would,  by  syncope,  become  Lonsa  or  Lonza. 
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CANTO  I.,  VERSO  48. 
SI,  che  parea  che  I'aer  ne  temesse. 

Sixty  Eight  Codici  gave  63  examples  of  this 
reading,  3  of  ircmessc,  1  of  Iremisse,  and  1  oi  tre- 
masse  (C.  Par.  7256). 

CoDici  Consulted.    Rome  32;  Florence  16;  Lon- 
don and  Paris  17;  Denmark  3. 

The  only  Roman  Codice  with  tremessc  was  C. 
•Vat.  366.  As  a  marginal  variante  it  occurs  also 
C.  Vat.  1728.  In  the  eight  principal  Codici  in  the 
Laurcnziana  it  was  found  only  in  the  Cod.  Vis 
conti,  but  as  a  variante  in  the  Cod.  Villani.  In 
the  London,  Paris  and  Danish  Codici  examined, 
one  had  tremessc  (C.  Brit.  10,  317).  The  C.  at 
Altona  had  iremissc.  In  the  Paris  Codice  4150 
the  original  reading  iemessc  had  been  altered  to 
tremessc;  and  in  the  C.  Brit.  830,  al  trc  had  been 
written  above  the  ordinary  reading. 

Printed  Editions.  The  Ed.  prin.  (Foligno)  has 
^^tremassc^\  the  Js.  and  Mnt.  temesse^  the  Napl. 
trcmesse.  The  ordinary  reading  is  preferable,  it 
is  that  of  the  Vend,  and  Nidob.,  Land.,  {lemessi) 
Veil.,  and  Daniello,  also  of  Boccaccio  and  Ben- 
venuto  da  Irnola,  but  Buti  has  tremessc.  Dio- 
iiisi  and  Witte,  following  Aldus  and  the  Crusca, 
have  temesse. 

CANTO  I.,  VERSO  69. 
E  Mantovani  per  patria  amhidid. 

Forty  Codici  (Rome  21;  Florence  11;  Pavia, 
Piaccnza  &c.  7;  Copenhagen  1)  gave  15  exam- 
ples only  of  this  reading,  8  of  amhcdui;  8  of  amen- 
dui;  6  of  amhodni;  2  of  ambendniy  and  1  of  ambo  i 
dm.  (C.  Vat.  2865.) 

Ten  Codici  out  of  fourteen  in  the  Vatican  Lib. 
including  Ci.  3179,  3199,  365,  366  and  4776  had 
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amhidni.  Also  the  C.  Barb.  1535;  the  C.  Caet. ; 
the  C.  Ang.  10|;  and  the  C.  Mm.,  d.  IV.  d.  In 
the  Laurenziana,  ambedui  3  (Ci.  Vise;  Ott. ;  and 
C.  Plut.  XL.  2.)  amcndui  2  (C.  Tmp.  mg. ;  C.  Gadd. 
Plut.  XC.  Supp.  125  f.)  ambendm  2  (C.  della  Badia, 
and  C.  Tmp.  mn.)  Cod.  Vill.  amOodm.  The  C. 
Landi  ambedui.  Amendui  was  found  in  3  Roman 
Codici,  (C.  Ang.  9|;  C.  Min.,  d.  IV.  i,  and  C.  Vat. 
266;)  in  2  at  Milan,  and  in  C.  Cop.  411.  This 
is  the  reading  of  the  printed  text  of  Boccaccio's 
commentary. 

Printed  Editions.  The  Ed.  pr.  and  the  Nap. 
have  ambenduij  the  Jesi  has  ambe  dui;  the  Mantua 
amendui.  Benvenuto,  Buti,  the  Vend.  Aldus  and 
Dan.  have  ambidui.  The  Nidob.  and  the  Ac.  amen- 
dui; Land,  has  ambo  dui;  Veil,  ambedui;  M.  Dio- 
nisi  ambo  e  dui^  which  is  followed  by  Prof.  Witte, 
thus  adding  one  variante  more  to  a  list  already 
too  long,  (see  Canto  IL,  v.  139)  the  Four.  Fl. 
Editors  printed  ambedui. 

CANTO  II.,  VERSO  60. 

E  durera  quanto  il  mondo  lontana. 
E  durera  quanto  //  moto  lontana. 

One  miNDRED  and  thirty -eight  Codici  gave 
for  the  first  reading  79  examples,  for  the  second  59. 

Codici  Consulted.  Rome  42;  Florence  34;  Siena 
and  North  of  Italy  26;  London  and  Paris  17;  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  15;  Dresden  1;  Denmark  3. 

Roman  Codici.  Mondo  25,  including  Ci.  Vat. 
365,366,  andC.  Barb.  1535.  Moio  17,  including 
C.  Vat.  3197,  in  the  hand  writing  of  Pietro  Bembo, 
afterwards  Cardinal,  and  from  which  Aldus  printed 
his  edition  of  1502.  Also  C.  Vat.  3199,  the  copy 
ascribed  to  Boccaccio,  in  whose  printed  Com.  we 
read  mondo.  Boccaccio  was  so  scrupulous  in  ex- 
plaining the  diflferent  readings  of  Dante  which  he 
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had  met  with,  that  by  his  not  noticing  this  we 
may  conclude  that  he  had  not  seen  it.  Between 
these  two  codici  there  are  so  many  corresponden- 
cies, that  it  would  appear  Bembo  took  his  copy 
(3197)  chiefly  from  the  latter  (3199).  Moto  is  also 
found  in  C.  Vat.  4776;  in  C.  Barb.  1536;  C.  Caet., 
and  Ci.  Ang.  9|;  1U|. 

Florentine  Codici.  Magliabechiana  17.  Mondo 
9,  including  C,  XXIX.  Moto  8.  One  of  the  former 
(XXXIV)  had  been  altered  to  moio^  one  of  the 
latter  (XXXVI)  to  mondo.  In  Cod.  XXXII,  moio 
had  been  written  above  mondo. 

Riccardiana  9;  moto  6,  mondo  3. 

Laurenziana  8 ;  mondo  4  (C.  della  Badia,  C.  Vise, 
Tm.  mg.,  Tm.  mn.),  Moto  4.  (C.  Vill.,  C.  Plut.  XL. 
No.  2,  Ottm.,  C.  Gadd.  f.),  in  the  second  of  these 
moto  had  been  altered  to  mondo. 

Siena  and  North  of  Italy.  Mondo  1 6 ;  Moto  1  (K 
At  Venice  the  C.  Marciano  CCLXXVI  had  mofuto^ 
in  C,  LIII  mondo  had  been  altered  to  moto,  as  also 
in  the  C.  Trev.  At  Padua,  Ci.  II  and  IX  had  mondo^ 
C.  CCCVI  moto.     The  C.  Landi  at  Piacenza  moto. 

London,  Paris,  etc.  Mondo  20,  Moto  \  2.  In  Ci. 
Brit.  839  and  3513  moto  has  been  written  above 
mondo;  in  C.  Par.  7002^,  and  C.  Brit.  10.317  moto 
has  been  altered  to  mondo;  in  Ci.  Ox.  109,  111, 
mondo  to  moto.  C.  at  Dresden  mondo.  Ci.  Cop.  436 
mondo y  411  moto.  C.  Alt.  moto.  In  C.  Vat.  2864 
we  read  as  in  Boccaccio's  printed  commentary, 

E  durera  mentre  il  mondo  lontana. 

In  C.  Barb.  1526  we  have 

E  durera  fin  che  '1  mondo  lontana. 

Printed  Editions.  Ed.  prin.  and  Vendelin  moto^ 
also  Aldus,  Vellut.,  Dan.,  Crusca,  Dionisi,  Br. 
Bianchi,  and  Witte,  in  text.  Mondo,  Edi.  Js.,  Mant., 
Nap.,  Nidob.,  Land.,  Lomb.,  Costa,  Flor.  Editors 
1837,  &c.    Foscolo   was    of  opinion  that  Dante 
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wrote  moto;  in  his  time  it  would  have  been  more 
applicable  than  now.  Benvenuto  and  liuti  foUowed 
Boccaccio's  reading,  wliich  is,  I  think,  to  be  pre- 
ferred, having  a  complete  sense  in  itself,  and 
meaning  "  as  long  as  the  world  endureth." 

CANTO  II.,  VERSO  139. 

Or  va,  che  un  sol  volerc  h  dambedtie. 

In  this  verse,  eighteen  Roman  Codici  gave  7  for 
ambedue.  (Ci.  Vat.  365,  366,  367,  378  and  4776; 
C.  Barb.  1 535;  and  C.  Ang.  1 0|;)  4  for  amemlue  (Ci. 
Vat.3197,  3200, 1728;  andC.Ang.9f.  The  Vat.  Cod. 
3199  had  "Or  via,  chfe  nn  sol  volere  5  itamen(luc\ 

The  Cod.  Vat.  2358  has  been  altered  to  in  am- 
hcduc.  There  were  2  for  ambodue  (C.  Caet.,  and  C. 
Cors.  1354)  and  1  for  ambendue  (C.  Min.,  d.  IV.  1). 
Two  other  varianti  were  also  found.  C.  Vat.  2373 
''Ora  ch'un  sol  volere  6  d!ambodue\  and  C.  Vat. 
2865  "Ora  muovi  con  valore  et  amcnduc\ 

Printed  Editions.  Boccaccio's  conmientary  here 
has  d'amcndue  for  d^ambediie,  the  most  correct  form. 
Benvenuto  has  damheduc,  Buti  d'nmendue.  This  lat- 
ter is  the  reading  of  the  Edi.  Mant.  and  Nap., 
Landino,  Aldus,  Dan.,  the  Crusca,  and  Lombardi. 
The  Ed.  prin.  has  d'emendue.  The  Ed.  Jcsi,  the 
Vend.,  Nidob.,  and  Veil.,  have  d'ambedm\  which  is 
that  of  the  fom*  Flor.  Editors.  Dionisi  has  dUmbo 
€  due  and  is  followed  by  Witte. 

CANTO  III.,  VERSO  8. 

Se  non  ctenie,  ed  io  eterna  duro. 
Se  non  ctcrnc,  cd  io  elcrno  diiro. 

Thirty-eigut  Codici  consulted  (Riccardiana  1 0 ; 
Laurenziana  4;  Piacenza,  Bologna  &c.  5;  London 
and  Paris  16;  Vienna  1;  Copenhagen  2)  gave  25 
for  the  first  reading,    13  for  the  second.    In  the 
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Rice.  9  had  the  first  reading;  C.  1033  the  second. 
In  the  Laiirenziana ,  tlie  C.  VilL,  the  Badia  Oo- 
dice  with  Buti's  comm. ,  and  C.  Plut.  XL.  2had 
etema.  The  C.  Tmp.  mg.  liad  eierno.  The  (y.  Landi., 
C.  Marc. ,  0.  Trev. ,  and  two  Ci.  at  Bologna  had 
eterm.  The  C.  Vien.,  (2600)  and  the  two  at  Co- 
penhagen had  eterno.  The  London  and  Paris  co- 
dici  consulted  gave  8  for  each.  The  C.  Brit.  932 
has  ''Se  non*eterne,  e  cosi  etcrno  duro." 

Printed  Editions.  1  and  4,  with  the  Nidob.  liave 
elerno,  2  ^nd  3,  with  the  Vend,  etema,  Bocc.  has 
(Comm.)  eleriia,  so  also  has  Buti.  Benvenuto  has 
eternOy  so  have  Land.,  Aldus,  Veil.,  Dan.,  the 
Crusca,  Lombardi  and  the  Fl.  Editors.  Dionisi 
and  Witte  have  etema.  As  the  meaning  of  the  Poet 
is  essentially  the  same  in  both  readings,  little  im- 
portance can  attach  to  the  difference.  EtemOy  in 
good  Tuscan,  is  an  adverb  as  well  as  adjective. 
Boccaccio's  explanation  tells  both  ways.  "Ed  io 
eterna  duro,  siccome  opera  creata  da  Dio,  senza 
alcun  mezzo :  perciocchJj  per  li  dottori  si  tiene  cio 
che  immediatamente  fu  o  sara  creato  da  Dio  fe 
etemo".  Though,  as  he  previously  observes,  no- 
thing can  properly  be  called  eternal  that  ever  had 
a  beginning,  but  only  perpetual.  I  prefer  the 
adverb  etemo  as  having  more  force  than  the  ad- 
jective eterna. 

CANTO  III.,  VERSO  30. 

■ 

Come  la  rena  quando  a  turbo  spira. 
Come  la  rena  quando  turbo  spira. 

Sixty  Codici  (Florence  35,  Bologna  and  N. 
of  Italy  8,  London  and  Paris  14,  Denmark  3) 
gave  for  the  first  reading  37  examples;  for  the 
second,  which  is  the  reading  of  Boccaccio,  1 1  ex- 
amples ;  for  a  third  reading 

Come  la  rena  quando  7  turbo  spira. 

7 
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6;  1  (C.  Brit.  3513)  had  7  tempo;  and  5  for 
Come  la  rena  qnando  al  turbo  spira. 

As  in  C.  Marc.  CCLXXVI;  C.  Brit.  3459;  Ci. 
Mag.  XXIX,  XXX  and  XXXVI,  which  last  had 
been  altered  to  this.  Codici  with  the  first  reading: 
Ten  out  of  sixteen  in  the  Magliab.  Five  out  of 
eight  in  the  Lau.  (Ci.  VilL;  della  Badia;  Tmp.  mg.; 
Ott. ;  Gadd.  PI.  XC.  sup.  125  f.)  the  other  three 
had  the  second  reading.  Seven  out  of  nine  in  the 
Riccard.  Also  C.  Landi;  C.  Pad.  CCC^^VL;  2  Ci. 
Bolog.;  C.  Alt;  2  Ci.  in  Lib.  of  Seymoiu-  Kirkup. 
Also  eight  out  of  fifteen  in  London  and  Paris. 
Among  Codici  with  the  second  reading:  3  Ci. Mag. ; 
C.  Brit.  932;  C.  Par.  7251;  C.  Pad.  IX.;  C.  Trev.; 
C.  Rice.  43  (which  had  been  altered  to  it).  With 
the  third  reading:  C.  Pav.;  2  Ci.  Cop.;  C.  Rice. 
1033;  C.  Par.  7255;  C.  Brit.  3581. 

Printed  Editions.  Except  the  Mantua  Edition, 
which  has  the  second  reading,  all  the  six  early 
editions,  as  also  Aldus,  Veil.,  and  Dan.  have  the 
first  reading.  The  Crusca  has  the  third,  so  also 
have  the  Four  fl.  Eds.  who  think  "quando  7  turbo 
spira"  to  be  "piii  limpido",  and  more  correct,  which 
it  certainly  is.  Buti  and  Land,  have  the  fourth. 
.  M.  Dionisi  and  Witte  follow  the  C.  Villani. 


CANTO  III.,  VERSO  31. 

Ed  10  ch'  avea  d'error  la  testa  cinta. 
Ed  io  ch'  avea  dorror  la  testa  cinta. 

One  hundred  and  eight  Codici:  Rome  45; 
Florence  34 ;  Siena  5 ;  Pavia  1 ;  London  and  Pa- 
ris 21;  Denmark  2.  gave  73  for  the  first  reading, 
.  35  for  the  second. 

Roman  Codici.  error  28,  orror  17.  Among  the 
former  were  Ci.  Vat.  365,  3»66,  and  the  text  of  Ser- 
ravalle.  (C.  366  had  ''Ond'  io  i&c.")    Among  the 
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latter  Ci.  Vat.  3197,  3199;  C.  Barb.  1535;  and  C. 
Caetani.  In  C.  Vat.  1728  orror  had  been  altered 
to  error,  as  also  in  C.  Clig.  292.  The  C.  Cor. 
368  had  ^'Et  io  c'avea  la  testa  d'error  cinta." 

Florentine  Codici.  error  22,  orror  12.  Among 
the  former,  11  out  of  15  in  Bb.  Mag.,  including 
C.  XXIX. ;  6  out  of  8  in  B.  Laur.  (the  C.  Vill., 
and  C.  Plut.  XL.  2  had  orror),  3  out  of  9  in  B. 
Rice.  It  is  remarkable  how,  in  the  same  library, 
we  often  find  Codici  following  one  another  in  their 
readings,  as  if  they  had  been  copied  from  one 
original  and  descended  together  to  posterity. 
Also  2  Codici  in  the  Library  of  Mr.  Kirkup. 

The  Siena  Ci.  had  error  ^  so  also  the  C.  Pav.; 
the  C.  Cop.  411,  and  the  C.  at  Altona. 

London  and  Paris,  error  1 5,  orror  6.  The  C. 
Brit.  3581  has  the  same  reading  as  the  C.  Cors. 
368.  Orror  is  found  in  C.  Brit.  10.317,  and  in  C. 
Par.  4148.  It  is  the  reading  of  Boccaccio,  who 
explains  ^^cioe  di  stupore^\  Benvenuto  gives  both. 
Buti  only  error. 

Printed  Editions.  Four  of  the  six  early  editions 
have  error,  as  also  has  Landino.  The  E.  prin. 
and  Nap.  have  orror,  so  also  Veil,  and  Daniello. 
Aldus,  the  Crusca,  Lomb.,  and  the  Four,  have  er- 
ror, Dionisi  and  Witte  orror,  which  although  it  is 
the  reading  of  the  minority  of  texts,  is,  I  think, 
preferable  to  the  other. 

CANTO  III.,  VERSO  36. 

Che  visser  senza  fama  e  senza  lodo. 
Che  visser  senza  infamia  e  senza  lodo. 

Fifty-eight  Codici  examined  (Florence  27; 
Milan  5;  Padua,  Pavia,  Piacenza,  Treviso,  and 
Bologna  8;  London  and  Paris  15;  Denmark  3) 
gave  37  for  the  first  reading,  21  for  the  second. 

7* 
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But  in  the  Florentine  Codici  the  majority  was 
the  other  way,  1 6  having  infamia.  In  the  Maglia- 
bechiana,  16  Codici  gave  9  iox  infamia,  7  iox  fama 
(including  C.  XXIX).  In  the  Laurenziana  5  out 
of  8  had  infamia  (C.  Vill.,  Temp.  mg. ,  Tm.  m., 
Ott.,  and  Gadd.  f.),  but  one  of  these  (Tm.  mg.)  had 
been  altered  to  fama.  Riccardiana  3,  i^fama  2). 
Of  the  13  Codici  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  11  liad  the  first 
reading.     The  C.  Pad.  CCCXVI  had  the  secoiicl, 

Che  visser  sanza  infamia  e  sanza  lodo. 

Of  the  London  and  Paris  Codici,  12  had  tlie  first 
reading,  3  the  second.  The  C.  Brit.  943  liad  been 
altered  to  infamia.  C.  Cop.  411,  and  C.  Alt.  fama. 
C.  Cop.  436  infamia. 

Printed  Editions.  Infamia  — Bocc,  Dan.,Crusca, 
Lombardi,  the  Four.,  Dion,  and  Witte.  Fama  — 
Benvenuto,  Buti,  all  the  early  Editions,  Landino, 
Aldus,  Veil.  The  authority  for  infamia  shows  how- 
ever, that,  probably,  it  should  be  preferred,  the 
sense  being  thus  rendered  more  obvious. 


CANTO  III.,  VERSO  42. 

Chfe.  alcuna  gloria  i  rei  avrebber  d'elli. 

Alcuna  is  the  only  reading  which  the  Author  has 
found  in  Codici,  and  it  is  the  only  one  in  printed 
texts.  The  reading  niuna^  proposed  by  Vincenzio 
Monti,  has  not  even  been  found  as  a  variante. 
None  of  the  elder  commentators  ever  understood 
the  word  in  the  sense  of  niuna ,  nor  can  any  un- 
questionable example  of  it  be  produced.  The 
meaning  appears  to  be,  that  the  inmates  of  Hell 
were  more  worthy  of  notice  than  these  utterly 
contemptible  "cattivi",  and  might  therefore  take 
to  themselves  some  glory  "una  qualche  ombra  di 
gloria",  by  comparison  with  them. 


•  • ...  •  • 

•  ••    .  • 
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CANTO  IU.,  VERSI  58—60. 

Poscia  ch'  io  v'ebbi  alcun  riconosciuto, 
Guardai,  e  vidi  fombra  di  colui 
Che  fece  per  viliale  il  gran  rifiuto. 

Who  this  individual  was,  Dante  never  divulged; 
not  even  did  his  son  Pietro  know  whom  he 
meant,  he  only  believed  that  the  nameless  shade 
was  intended  for  Celestin  V.,  who  as  the  pious 
Pietro  da  Morrone,  in  the  Abruzzi,  was,  much 
against  his  will,  in  1294,  at  the  age  of  72  or  79, 
made  Pope,  and  being  persuaded  by  the  Cardi- 
nal Gaetano,  afterwards  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  that 
he  was  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  office,  which  was 
the  fact,  and  that  if  he  renounced  it,  it  would 
be  for  the  good  of  the  Church  and  of  his  own 
soul,  did  so,  and  returned  to  his  hermit  mode 
of  life.  When  Boniface  had  taken  his  place,  he 
had  the  ex-pope  confined  in  prison,  where  he  soon 
died,  or  rather  was ' murdered ,  if  the  discovery, 
made  years  afterwards,  of  a  nail  having  been 
driven  through  his  skull,  may  be  considered  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  the  fact.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  order  of  the  Celestins;  and  in  1313  was 
canonized  as  a  saint.  The  old  commentators  all 
show  a  disposition  to  doubt  if  Celestin  were  actu- 
ally meant.  Some  affirm,  with  Benvenuto  da 
Imola,  that  Dante  neither  did  nor  could  mean  this 
old  man.  The  Nidobeatina  puts  forward  Diocle- 
tian. Boccaccio  proposed  Esau.  Frederic  of  Si- 
cily has  been  mentioned;  also  Augustulus,  the 
last  of  the  Roman  Emperors.  The  Abbate  Bar- 
cellini  thought  that  the  brother  of  Giano  della 
Bella  might  be  meant.  Lombardi  suggested  M. 
Torrigiano  de'  Cerchi.  Even  those  commenta- 
tors, who,  following  a  vague  tradition,  thought 
that  the  Poet  might  have  intended  Celestin,  have, 
at  the  same  time,  protested  against  the  renuncia- 
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tion  being  ascribed  to  viltate.  The  Clironiclers  of 
the  time,  Dino  Compagni,  and  Giovanni  Villani 
point  to  Messer  Vieri  de'  Cerchi,  the  head  of 'the 
Bianchi,  the  party  to  which  Dante  belonged,  as 
the  individual  recognized;  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  statements  of  the  Poet  made  in  reference 
to  this  party,  and  the  supreme  contempt  with  which 
he  subsequently  came  to  regard  them.  (See  a  pa- 
per on  this  subject,  Athenaeum  No.  1798,  and  a 
longer  dissertation  entitled  "II  Gran'  Rifiuto  &c." 
Triibner,  London.) 

CANTO  m.,  VERSO  114. 

Vede  alia  terra  tutte  le  sue  spoglie. 
Rende  alia  terra  tutte  le  sue  spoglie. 

CoDici  CONSULTED.  Florence  31 ;  North  of  Italy  14; 
Brit.  M.  9;  Oxf.  and  Cam.  16;  Denmark  2. 

Of  these  72  Codici,  only  2  (C.  Brit.  932;  and 
C.  Landi)  had.  the  second  reading,  in  the  latter 
altered  to  vede.  The  C.  Cam.  Mm.  2.  3.  a.  has 
^^vede  per  terra*\     The  C.  Ox.   112  "«  terra  vede^\ 

Printed  Editions.  Vede  —  Bocc,  Buti,  Edi.  2. 
3.,  Ven. ,  Nid.,  Lan. ,  Aid.,  Veil.,  Dan.,  Witte. 
Rende  —  Benvenuto,  Ed.  1.,  4.,  Crusca,  Lomb., 
Dion,  and  the  Fom*.  This  is  an  example  in  which 
the  Aci.  were  guided  by  a  false  principle,  and 
shows  the  superiority  of  the  text  of  Aldus.  Tasso 
greatly  preferred  tlie  true  poetic  reading  vede^ 
which  Witte  has  restored,  it  gives  a  sentient  cha- 
racter to  the  bough,  no  longer  a  mere  dry  stick, 
but  become,  as  it  were,  a  living  conscious  thing. 

CANTO  IV.,  VERSO  36. 

Ch'  e  parte  della  fede  che  tu  credi. 
Ch*  h  porta  della  fede  che  tu  credi. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-eight  Codici  examined 
did  not  afford  a  single  example  of  the  second  read- 
ing.  These  Codici  included  the  most  important  in 
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the  Libraries  of  Rome  (46),  Flor.  (34),  N.  of  Italy 
(22),  London  and  Paris  (18),  Oxf.  and  Cam.  (16), 
Denmark  (2).  There  could  not  be  a  more  decided 
case  made  out  against  the  Academy  and  the  four 
Flor.  Editors  in  the  composition#of  their  text  than 
this  fact  aflfbrds.  The  reasons  they  give  for  pre- 
ferring it  tell  against  them.  Baptism  is  not  the  gate 
or  door  of  tlie  faith,  it  is  merely  so  of  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  Church  (lanua  sacramentorum). 
Lombardi  showed  that  this  reading  could  not  be 
maintained.  The  Comm.  of  Bocc.  and  Benv.,  and 
all  the  early  Edi.,  with  Ln.,  Aid.,  Veil.,  and  Dan. 
hB.ye  parie.  So  also  has  Witte,  but  Dionisi  has  porta. 
The  only  Codice  found  with  a  diflferent  reading  to 
parte  was  the  C.  Vat.  2373,  in  which  we  have 
Ch'  fe  porio  della  fede  che  tu  credi. 

Baptism  being  there  regarded  as  the  port,  or  har- 
bour, of  salvation  for  perishing  sinnersi  In  the 
C.  at  Siena,  in  the  Lib.  of  the  Comune,  I.  IV.  81, 
a  note  on  Purg.  11. ,  41  states.  ^^VaseUo^  navicula, 
quae  fides  est,  et  vacatur  navicula  Petri^  The  souls 
which  Peter  "il  pescator"  caught  he  carried  into 
this  harbour.  Baptism  was  believed  to  be  essen- 
tial to  salvation,  this  was  a  part  of  the  faith  re- 
ceived. Virgil  merely  expresses  this.  In  Pard. 
XXV.,  8 — 11.  Dante  uses  the  yrordi  fede  to  signify 
the  Christian  covenanted  life,  ^^che  fa  conie  Fanime 
a  Dio^\  to  which  baptism  admitted  him.  There  is 
but  one  door  to  the  faith  and  that  is  Christ,  — 
"Ego  sum  ostium.  Per  me  si  quis  introierit  sal- 
vabitur"  (John.  X.,  9).  The  four  Florentine  Editors 
seem  not  to  have  recollected  this. 

CANTO  IV.,  VERSO  68. 

Di  qua  dal  sonno,  quaiid'  io  vidi  un  foco. 
Di  qua  dal  sommo,  quand'  io  vidi  un  foco. 

Forty -SIX  Codici  examined  gave  for  sonno  37 
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for  sommo  6;  2  had  somno  (C.  Vatt.  365;  C.  Barb. 
1535)  and  1  had  sono  (C.  Caet.)  probably  meant 
for  suono.  The  Codici  were.  Rome  18;  Florence 
8,  N.  of  Italy  13,  Lond.  Par.  Oxf.  and  Cop.  7. 

Sanno.  Rom.  Qpdici  14.  among  them  Ci.  Vat. 
366,  3197,  3199;  Ci.  Angi.  9|,  lOf  Fl.  Codici. 
C.  Vis.,  Tmp.  mg.,  C.'Plut.  XL.  2.    Also  C.  Landi. 

Sommo,  C.  VilL,  C.  Buti,  but  the  former  of  these 
had  been  altered  to  sonno^  and  in  C.  Pint.  XL.  2. 
al  somo  had  been  written  over  somio,  and  tliis  lat- 
ter, in  its  turn,  had  been  cancelled  with  the 
pen. 

Printed  Editions.  Bocc.  reads  sonno,  but  men- 
tions also  suono  and  luono,  Benv.  sono  and  sonno. 
Buti  sommo.  Sonno  is  the  reading  of  Edi.  Jesi, 
Vend.,  Aldus,  Dan.  and  Witte.  Sommo^  for  somitk, 
is  the  reading  of  the  Edi.  1,  3,  4,  of  Land.,  Veil., 
the  Crusca,  Lomb. ,  and  the  Four.  The  Nidob. 
has  suono,  so  also  Dionisi. 

CANTO  IV.,  VERSO  75. 

Che  dal  modo  degli  altri  gli  diparte. 
Che  dal  mondo  degli  altri  gli  diparte. 

Forty-five  Codici  (Rome  22 ;  Oxf.  and  Cam. 
1 5 ;  Siena  5 ;  Denmark  3)  gave  for  mondo  3  at  Oxf.. 
2  at  Cam.,  and  3  at  Rome  (one  C.  Vat.  365).  C. 
Ox.  1 04  (except  defflt  for  dalii)  reads  as  C.  Ang.  9^ 

Ch'  el  mondo  si  dalli  altri  li  diparte. 

Bocc,  Buti,  the  six  early  Editions,  also  Land., 
Aid.,  Veil.,  il  Volg.,Dan.,Lomb.,  Dion,  the Fom\&c., 
have  modo]  but  Benvenuto  has  mondoy  and  the  fact 
of  finding  it  in  the  C.  Vat.  365  entitles  it  to  con- 
sideration. It  is  also  found  in  the  Cod.  Casi- 
ncnse  and  the  postil.  explains, 

quia  non  sunt  in  ea  parte  in  qua  alii, 

(see.  Ed.  Roma  1820)  which  the  new  Editor  thought 
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might  be  better  than  the  ordinary  reading,  though 
he  did  not  venture  to  alter  it. 

Modo  and  Mondo^  no  doubt,  often  change  places 
with  each  other,  and  might  do  so  here,  for  Dante 
is  referring  to  a  place  set  apart  for  a  particular 
class,  and  therefore  their  mondo  in  contradistinction 
to  the  "selva  di  spiriti  spessi",  which  was  "i7 
mondo  degli  altri".  The  reading  of  Can.  III.,  34 
does  not,  I  think,  aflfect  this  passage.  In  Can.  V., 
102  mondo  not  modo  is,  undoubtedly,  the  proper 
reading,  which  see. 

CANTO  IV.,  VERSO  141. 

Tullio  e  Lino  e  Seneca  morale. 

The  carelessness  of  copyists,  or  their  love  of 
variety,  is  well  shown  in  the  different  readings  we 
find  of  this  very  simple  verse,  of  which  thirty  Co- 
dici  furnished  five,  e  Lino  (13),  Alino  (8j,  et  Alino 
(5),  e  Livio  (3),  e  Lano  (1).  These  Codici  were  mostly 
at  Rome.  Thirteen  out  of  twenty -six  Rom.  Ci. 
had  e  Lino^  and  what  is  singular  they  were  the 
only  ones  that  had  it,  among  them  were  the  Ci. 
Vat.  365,  366,  3179,  3199,  and  the  C.  Caet.,  but 
this  had  been  altered  to  e  Livio,  The  C.  Vat.  367 
had  aleno*^  the  C.  Vat.  4776  et  Alino,  The  C.  Ang. 
9§,  the  C.  Par.  7255,  and  the  C.  Cop.  had  e  Li- 
vio; the  C.  Brit.  943  had  e  Lano. 

Printed  Editions.  Bocc,  Benv.,  Buti,  the  Ott., 
Land.,  Veil.,  and  Dan.  explain  Tullio  e  Lino,  and 
this  is  no  doubt  the  proper  reading,  see  Virg. 
Ecloga  IV.,  55  —  7,  who  calls  him  the  son  of 
Apollo,  and  names  him  after  Orpheus. 

Non  me  carminibus  vincet,  nee  Thracius  Orpheus, 
Nee  Linus :  huie  mater  quamvis,  atque  huic  pater  adsit : 
Orphei  Calliopea,  Lino  lormosus  Apollo. 

In  the  Edi.  1.  and  4.  we  read  ^^ Tullio  almo^\  prob- 
ably for  alino^  as  we  frequently  find  m  printed  for 
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in  and  for  n.  Ed.  2.  Tulio  e  linio;  3.  T,  lino;  Vend. 
T.  et  almo;  Ni.  T.  ei  livio.  Dante  does  not  here 
introduce  Historians,  and  to  have  named  Livy 
and  omitted  Herodotus,  Thucydides  and  Tacitus 
would  have  been  unjust. 

CANTO  v.,  VERSO  59. 

Che  mccedelie  a  Nino,  e  fu  sua  sposa. 
Che  sugger  dette  a  Nino,  e  fu  sua  sposa. 

One  htjndred  and  sixty -six  Codici  examined 
gave  131  for  the  first  reading,  14  for  the  second, 
or  some  variety  of  it;  {suge  4,  sued  3,  sucda  2, 
suger  2 ,  succor  1 ,  sucdo  1 ,  suco  I .)  and  7  varieties 
of  the  first  sucdedetle  (7),  succiedele  (2),  sucedete  (3), 
socedetle  (3),  suhcedetie  (3),  soccedeite  (2),  socciedecie  (1). 

CODici.  Rome  46;  Florence  37;  N.  of  Italy  and  Siena 
47;  London  and  Paris  15,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  16, 
Beriin,- Dresden  and  Vienna  3;  Copenhagen  2. 

The  Codici  with  sugger  dette  had  it  either  as  a 
corrected  reading  of  the  original,  as  in  C.  Laur. 
Pint.  XL.  2;  or  as  a  variante,  as  in  the  C.  Caet. 

Though  the  result  shows  so  large  a  majority  in 
favour  of  the  ordinary  reading ,  yet  the  authority 
of  the  C.  Antaldi ,  {suger  dette)  supported  by  the 
C.  Ox.  103,  the  C.  Caet.  and  the  C.  Lam\  entitle 
it  to  consideration,  which  is  confirmed  by  ^^suge 
decte"  in  the  C.  Brit.  10,  317,  written  apparently 
towards  the  close  of  the  14^'*  Cent.,  with  the  im- 
portant note,  ^^svge  decte,  id  est,  mammas  vel  ubera 
dedit  filio  cum  quo  deinde  concubuit.  Alii  dicunt 
che  succedette^  .videlicet  successit  Nino  regi,  filio 
nondum  ad  regendum  apto ,  sed  prior  sensus  pre- 
valet."  This  reading  is  also  found  as  the  cor- 
rected one  in  the  C.  Vat.  2358;  in  the  C.  Cors.  5 
(Cat.  Ros.)  and  in  C.  368.  In  the  C.  Eugene  at 
Vienna  we  have  "  suco  dette ",  the  o  has  here  since 
been  altered  to  an  e^  and  there  is  the  mark  of  a 
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pen  above  and  below  it.  In  the  C.  Brit.  932,  in 
which  succia  occurs,  we  have  the  note  "Ragionarsi 
di  lei  ch'  ella  cognobbe  il  suo  fillol  (sic)  Nino  in 
atto  carnale ,  il  quale  divene  un  bello  giovane". 
See  also  the  annotation  inC.  Vat.  2358;  C.  Urb. 
367;  and  C  Vat.  1455.  ''Sued  dette"  is  the  read- 
ing of  the  C.  Landi,  Tmp.  mg. ,  and  C.  Min., 
d.  rV.  d.  Succer  dette  occiu-s  in  the  C.  Ox.  No. 
95,  c  has  evidently  have  been  written  for  g.  In 
the  C.  Marciano  LIII ,  the  text  has  ''soce  dette^',  a 
contemporary  note  states  "aliter,  che  succo  dette, 
a.  lac."  In  the  "  Quadragesimale  de  reditu  pec- 
catoris  ad  Deum",  by  the  P.  Paolo  Fiorentino ,  a 
celebrated  pulpit  orator  of  the  H**"  Cent.,  and 
whose  book  was  printed  at  Milan  in  1479,  we  have 
the  reading  — 

Che  sugger  dette  a  Nino  e  fu  sua  sposa; 

with  the  remark ,  "  Quasi  dicat  ilia  est  Semiramis 
luxuriosissima  quae  habuit  in  virum  Ninum  quern 
lactaverat . .  &c."  (See  also  Gherardini  on  Suggere.) 

Though  the  early  printed  Editions  have  the  first 
reading,  yet  the  commentators  commonly  explain 
the  second ,  as  alone  giving  the  full  sense  of  the 
Poet's  meaning.  But  Dante,  we  may  be  siu-e,  did 
not  leave  his  great  poem  to  commentators  to  com- 
plete, and,  without  this  sense,  the  character  of  Se- 
miramis as  here  introduced  is  incomplete,  we  may 
conclude  therefore  that  the  Poet  wrote  sugger  dette^ 
or  perhaps  suge  dette^  and  that  the  tame  and  irre- 
levant '' succedette^^  is  a  corruption  by  some  early 
copyist.  Prof.  Witte  has  laid  it  down  as  a  canon 
of  criticism  whereby  to  judge  of  the  genuineness 
of  a  text ,  and  its  agreement  with  the  original  of 
Dante,  that  where  two  readings  occur,  an  easy 
one  and  another  less  so,  the  latter  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  more  authentic.  If  this  rule  be  ap- 
plied here  it  will  decide  for  ''sugger  dette".     But 
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the  reasons  why  the  Author  considers  ^^sugger  dette" 
to  be  the  proper  reading  are  founded  on  other 
considerations.  (See  a  printed  Letter  on  this 
subject  (1850)  noticed  in  the  Florentine  Edit,  of 
II  Sig.  Can.  Brunone  Bianchi  1854,  also  in  the 
^'Revuc  des  deux  Mondes".  Dec'.  1.  1856.  (Tom. 
Sixleme.)  The  distinguished  writer,  M.  Saint  Ren^ 
Taillandier,  considered  tliis  letter  as  having  closed 
the  discussion  which  M.  Tabb^  Federici  had 
opened  twenty  years  before.) 

CANTO  v.,  VERSO  69. 

Ch'  amor  di  nostra  vita  dipartille. 

These  shades  among  whom  is  "il  grande  Achille" 
are  here  placed  because  love  was  tlic  cause  of 
their  premature  and  tragical  deaths. 

This  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  reference  to 
Francesca  da  Rimini  and  Paolo  Malatesta.  Tliat 
Dante  should  place  in  Hell  those  who  were  Love's 
martyrs,  and  died  not  from  any  premeditated  cri- 
minality of  their  own,  but  by  a  combination  of 
circumstances  opposed  to  their  union,  as  in  tlie 
case  of  Achilles  shot  by  Paris  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  which  the  hero  had  incautiously  entered  to 
get  a  sight  of  Polyxena,  or,  as  others  state,  to  seek 
of  her  father,  Priam ,  the  hand  of  the  princess  in 
marriage,  can  only  be  explained,  probably,  on  the 
principle  that  the  Poet  regarded  the  passion  of  love 
as  more  or  less  reprehensible  when,  as  in  this  case, 
and  in  that  of  Shakspeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet,  it 
was  allowed  to  obtain  the  ascendency  over  reason, 
and  to  bring  life  into  peril ,  as  the  sequel  showed. 
We  niust  ever  remember  that  Dante  is  the  poet 
of  rectitude ,  and  that  even  in  love  there  is  a  right 
path  and  a  wrong  one  for  the  exercise  and  grati- 
fication of  the  affections.    As  also  that  what  is  not 
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essentially  wrong  in  itself  becomes  so  when  car- 
ried to  excess,  as  it  is  in  all  those 

Che  la  ragion  sominettono  al  talento, 

be  the  appetite  what  it  may;  its  abuse  thus  pass- 
ing from  a  weakness  to  a  positive  wickedness. 

Among  these  lost  souls  cut  off  in  the  midst 
of  their  days,  there  are  different  degrees  of  pri- 
vation and  punishment.  Hopeless  love  is  some- 
what allied  to  suicide,  as  it  often  ends  in  it, 
through  unbridled  emotions.  When  the  barriers 
of  prudence  are  once  passed,  the  path  of  error 
is  entered  on,  and  leads  to  its  natural  conse- 
quences. To  some  of  these  shades  consolation  is 
not  entirely  denied,  as  to  the  hapless  Francesca; 
others  are  whirled  about  with  great  force  and 
violence,  and  tormented  in  a  manner  character- 
istic of  those  reckless  passions  whicli  had  ruined 
in  them  the  law  of  reason  and  wrecked  the  su- 
premacy of  conscience. 

All  natural  appetites  are  lawful  in  themselves, 
and  it  is  right  that  they  should  be  gratified  ac- 
cording to  reason,  for  our  existence  and  well 
being  depend  on  them;  but,  in  the  exercise  and 
control  of  these,  man  is  required  to  act  in  con- 
formity to  the  end  and  object  of  his  being,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  guided  by  the 
Divine  will,  with  which  his  own  should  ever  move 
in  harmony.  Those  who  abuse  the  gifts  of  na- 
ture, do  so  to  their  own  perdition,  hence  the  Poet 
places  them  "tra  la  perduta  gente";  those  who 
give  way  to  anger  [and  malice  are  plunged  in 
deeper  woe. 

CANTO  v.,  VERSO  80. 

Muovi  la  voce:  O  anime  aflfannate. 
Mossi  la  voce:  O  anime  affannate. 

Seventy-four  Codici  gave  for  the  first  reading 
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34,  for  the  second  21  Codici.  The  other  varianti 
were  Mcvi  6 ;  Muovo  6 ;  Masse  2 ;  Muove  2 ;  Movo^ 
Mavet^  Moss*  io^  1  each, 

CoDici.  Rome  22.  CL  Vat.,  365,  3197,  3199  * 
mucvi,  C.  Caet.,  C.  Barb.  1535  mossL  Florence  32. 
C.  Vill.,  Gadd.,  and  Ott.  mossi]  C.  Vis.  movi^  Tm. 
mg.  muove  ^  Tm.  m.  muovi,  C.  della  Badia  7fiovo, 
N.  of  Italy  14.  The  C.  Marciano  (CCLXXVI) 
muovL  C.  Landi  muovo.  Ci.  Pad.  IX  and  LXVII 
movi^  in  the  latter  now  ^  altered  tol  movo.  Paris  and 
London  5.  Copenhagen  1. 

Printed  Editions.  Bocc.  ^^Muovi  la  voce  — 
ciofe  prega  come  detto  t'  ho".  Benv.  ^^Movi  la  voce, 
io  Dante  seguendo  il  consiglio  del  Duce  disse  etc." 
Buti.  ^^Movo  la  voce  io  Dante".  This  is  the  reading 
of  the  Lau.  and  Mag.  Codici  of  Buti^s  commentary. 
The  C.  Rice,  has  Mossi.  Edi.  1 ,  2,  and  4  muovi^  so 
also  Vend.,  Land.,  Aid.,  and  Dan.  Ed.  3  muove\ 
Nidob.  Move\  Veil.  Mofvi\  Crus.  Massif  so  also  the 
Four  of  1837,  and  Witte.  Lomb.  Muovo.  Dion. 
Moss  io.     The  context  shows  that  the  verse 

Si  tosto,  come  '1  vento  a  noi  gli  piega, 

is  related  by  Dante  as  of  what  then  took  place, 
and  that  the  words  are  not  a  repetition  by  Virgil 
of  what  he  had  already  said  Dante  was  to  do. 
This  removes  the  imperative  foim  of  the  verb  — 
"Move  thou  &c."  —  but  it  does  not  settle  the 
question  whether  the  verb,  as  used  by  Dante, 
should  be  in  the  present  tense ^  or  in  the  past. 
If  piega  be  taken  as  a  poetic  license  for  picgd^ 
then  Mossi  is  correct;  if  it  be  not  so  taken,  then 
Muovo^  or  Muov'  io^  is  the  proper  form. 

*  Romanis  states,  and  is  followed  by  Witte,  that  the 
reading  of  this  Codice  is  "J/woy'  io  la  voce",  according  to 
my  own  notes  it  is  MuovL  I  do  not  find  Muov^  io  set 
down  to  any  of  the  11  Vatican  Codici  examined  on  this 
verse. 
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But  out  of  seventy-four  Codici,  only  seven^  scarce- 
ly one  in  ten^  were  found  with  this  reading,  which 
shows  that  however  important  the  numerical  au- 
thority of  Codici  may  be,  it  is  not  always,  if 
ever,  the  principle  on  which  the  text  should  be 
regulated. 

CANTO  v.,  VERSO  102. 

Che  mi  fu  tolta;  e  il  modo  ancor  m^ofFende. 
Che  mi  fu  tolta,  e  il  mondo  ancor  m'ofFende. 

Seventy-eight  Codici  examined  gave  for  modo 
47,  for  mondo  30  C;   I   (C.  Par.  7251')  had 

Che  mi  fu  tolta,  e  il  moio  ancor  m'oflfende. 

Of  those  with  mondo.  2  (C.  Vat.  2863,  C.  Min.,  d. 
IV.  d. )  had  the  variante  "tf/  mondo  che  m'  offende^\ 
and  1  (C.  Cor.  1354)  ''al mondo' cor  m'offende'\  Of 
42  Roman  Codici,  28  had  modo  including  Ci.  Vat. 

366,  3197,  3199;  Ci  Barb.  1535,  1536;  14  had 
mondo^  including  Ci.  Vat.  365,  367,  and  4776;  Ci. 
Barb.  1526,  2190;  C.  Ang.  10|.  Of  the  2  Codici 
at  Ravenna,  I  had  mondo  in  the  text,,  the  other  as 
a  variante  in  the  margin.  The  Dresden  C.  had 
mondo  ^  but  the  d  had  been  crossed  over.  Of  1 1 
London  and  Paris  Codici,  4  (C.  Par.  7252.  Ci. 
Brit.  839,  932  and  C.  Roscoe)  had  mondo.  In  the  C. 
Brit.  10.  317,  though  the  text  has  modo^  the  postilla 
explains  mondo  —  ^^fama  hujus  factf^ ,  which  is  an 
abbreviated  form  of  a  longer  note  as  in  C.  Vat. 

367.  ^^Fama  mea  offendit  me^  quia  dicor  mortua  fuisse 
per  aduUerium^  et  causa  mei  moj^fuum  fuisse  Paulumr 
Or  as  in  the  C.  Gradonico  at  Rimini  "Apresso 
dice  chel  mondo  ancora  la  offende  —  altro  qui 
non  vole  dire  se  no  de  la  nominanza  et  fama  — 
et  che  di  tale  cosa  ancora  al  mondo  mal  ne  ra- 
giona".  The  Ci.  at  Oxford,  13,  at  Cambridge, 
3,  gave  9  for  mondo.  In  the  C.  Cam.,  Mm.  2. 
3.   a,    the    Com.    states    "E   dice  che  ancora  il 
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mondo  lo  offende,  ciofc  il  mondo  e  fama".  The 
C.  at  Cortona,  (see  Lorini,  Varianti,  1858.) 
has  also  mondo.  Thus  more  than  one  third  of 
the  Codici  examined  had  mondo.  The  written  dif- 
ference between  modo  and  mondo  is  very  slight, 
a  hyphen  over  the  o  being*  all  that  is  required 
to  transform  one  into  the  other,  and  in  copies 
hastily  made  this  was  very  likely  to  get  omitted. 
I  have  not  met  with  mondo  in  the  text  of  any 
printed  edition,  but  it  occurs  in  the  commen- 
taries to  the  Vendeliniana  and  Nidobeatina,  the 
earliest  which  have  any.  The  Vend,  has  —  "et 
dice  che  ancora  il  mondo  gli  offende,  cioe  la  no- 
minanza  et  fama".  The  Nidob.  has  —  "e  ancora  li 
offende  al  mondo  per  la  fama  e  nominanza".  As 
the  com.  of  Jacopo  della  Lana,  next  to  that  of 
Jacopo  di  Dante,  is  considered  the  oldest  extant, 
this  explanation  shows  what  the  reading  should 
be,  and  what  the  Poet  in  all  probability  wrote. 

Modo  was  never  a  satisfactory  reading ,  it  has 
been  explained  in  different  ways,  and  has  led  to 
unjust  inferences.  Carlo  Troya,  writing  to  the 
Abate  Mauro  Ferranti,  of  Ravenna,  who  first  drew 
the  attention  of  Dantophilists  to  this  subject,  said 
of  modo  —  "m'  era  paruto  sempre,  Dio  me  '1  per- 
doni,  una  riempitura  di  verso".  Mondo  removes 
all  ambiguity,  and  places  Francesca  before  us  in 
a  more  womanly  and  less  culpable  light.  It  is 
the  word  which  Dante,  a  friend  of  the  family, 
once  the  companion  of  her  brother,  and  eventually 
the  honored  guest  of  her  nephew,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  have  written,  and  is  more  in  harmony 
with  historical  evidences  than  the  other.  It  was 
Dante  who  gave  a  national  importan(*e  to  a  lo- 
cal domestic  tragedy,  he  is  the  only  contempo- 
rary writer  who  mentions  the  circumstance,  all 
succeeding  authors,  chroniclers  and  commentators 
are  at  variance  on  the  subject,  and  many  of  them 
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have  been  led  astray  by  the  false  reading  nwdo. 
That  Dante,  in  raising  the  much  injured  Fran- 
cesca  to  the  height  of  his  own  enduring  fame, 
sought  also  in  pity,  gratitude,  and  love,  to  rescue 
her  reputation  from  evil  report,  we  may  well  be- 
lieve by  the  kindness  he  received  from  her  fa- 
mily, who  became  his  best  and  lasting  protectors. 
The  period  usually  assigned  to  the  tragical  event 
is  1289;  it  occurred  at  Rimini,  and  not  at  Pesaro, 
as  some  have  pretended.  Francesca  was  married 
in  1275;  after  1276  there  is  no  well  authenticated 
notice  of  Paolo.  Boccaccio,  who  is  our  chief  au- 
thority for  the  details  of  the  atrocious  deception 
practised  on  Francesca  by  her  family  in  the  mat- 
ter of  her  marriage,  affirms  that  he  never  heard 
of  anything  occurring  different  to  what  Dante  re- 
lates, who  places  them  in  Hell  because  by  im- 
prudence they  brought  their  lives  into  danger, 
and  lost  them  through  love  (see  on  Inf.  V.,  69). 
Francesca's  notice  of  what  was  reported  of  her 
is  quite  compatible  with  the  statement  in  reference 
to  the  knowledge  possessed  by  lost  souls.  Inf.  X., 
100 — 5,  for,  like  the  question  of  Farinata,  it  re- 
lates to  a  continuous  space  of  time,  and  not  to  the 
present  moment  only.  (See  "  Francesca  da  Rimini, 
her  lament,  and  vindication."  Nutt.    Lond.  1858.) 

CANTO  v.,  VERSO  104. 

Amor;  eh'  a  nullo  amato  amar  perdona; 
Mi  prese  del  cosiui  piacer  si  forte, 
Che,  come  vedi,  ancor  non  m'abbandona. 

Boccaccio  explains  verse  104  somewhat  equi- 
vocally —  ^^Cioe  del  piacere  di  cestui,  o  del  piacere  a 
costuV^  —  as  if  not  quite  certain  which  it  should 
be.  Vellutello  here  shows  himself  a  greater  master 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  tender  passion  than  the 
versatile  Giovanni,  he  says  —  "Mi  prese  del  pia- 
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cer  8\  forte,  costui,  cioe  a  Paolo,  che  per  si  forte 
piacerli,  come  tu  vedi,  non  m'abbandona  ancora. 
Et  in  sentenzia  dice,  che  amor  la  prese  del  s\ 
forte  vedersi  piacer  a  Paolo,  perchfe  nessuna  cosa 
e,  che  tanto  muova  I'amato  verso  Tamante  quanto 
1  vedersi  fortamente  amato  da  quello".  Vellu- 
tello  also  brings  the  high  authority  of  S.  Au- 
gustin  to  bear  on  this  passage  —  "Nihil  magis 
provocat  ad  amandum,  quam  quod  praevenit 
amando".  It  has  been  suggested  by  Sig.  Frati- 
celli,  that  piacer  in  this  place  may  have  the  same 
sense  as  in  the  verse  of  Petrarca 

Quand'  io  parti*  dal  sommo  piacer  vivo. 

meaning  hellezza ;  but  though  such  is  the  import 
of  the  word  in  Dante's  Canzone  XIII,  commencing 
—  "Io  sento  s\  d'Amor  la  gran  possanza"  —  stanza 
the  fourth 

Cosi  dinanzi  agli  occhi  del  piacere; 
Si  fa  '1  servir  merc^  d'altrui  bontate: 

yet  this  sense  will  not  apply  to  the  verse  in  the 
Divina  Commedia,  without  destroying  the  beauty 
and  truthfuhiess  of  the  sentiment  expressed. 


CANTO  VI.,  VERSO  86. 

Diverse  colpe  giu  gli  aggrava  al  fondo. 
Diversa  colpa  giu  gli  aggrava  al  fondo. 

Ninety-nine  Codici  consulted  (Rome  38,  Flo- 
rence 21,  N,  Italy  and  Siena  24,  Paris,  London 
and  Copenhagen  16)  gave  for  the  first  reading 
73  examples,  for  the  second  12,  other  readings 
were  ^'Diverse pcne^^  7;  ^^ Diverse  colpe  piii^^  4;  ^^ Di- 
versa colpa  al piu^^  2;  and  ^^ Diverse  colpe  i  grava  piii 
al  fondo''  1  (C.  Cors.  60);  in  all  these  I  found  '7/ 
grava'\  except  in  the  last. 

Among  the  Codici  with  ^^  Diverse  colpe''  were  Ci. 
Vat.  365  {H grava)  366,  3197,  4776;  C-  Ang.  9| 
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{li  grava)  C.  Barb.  1535;  and  ki  Florence,  C.  Tmp. 
mg.,  C,  Tmp,  mn.,  C.  della  Badia,  and  C.  2.  Plut, 
XL.;  also  the  C.  Landi  at  Piacenza. 

Among  those  with  ^^ Diver sa  colpa^\  Ci-  Vill.,  and 
Ott;  C.  Vat-  3199;  and  C-  Caet.  The  C.  Barb, 
1538  has  ^^ Diver sa  colpa  al  pm^^]  a  reading  which 
occurs  also  as  a  variante  in  C.  Vat,  1728, 

Printed  Editions,  Bocc,  ^^ Diverse  colpe^%  thus 
differing  from  the  C.  Vat.  3199.  Benvenuto  "i?i- 
versa  pena^\  Buti  ^^ Diver sa  colpa^\  The  Edi.  !•  2, 
3.  4.,  Vend.,  Nid.  and  Dionisi  have  ^^ Diverse  colpe 
giu  li  grava  al  fondo",  except  Ed.  2.  which  has 
^'^'qui  gli  grava^\  Land.,  Aid.,  Veil.,  Dan.  and  the 
Crusca  have  gli  aggrava^  with,  otherwise,  the  same 
reading.  "The  Four"  prefer  ^^Diversa  colpd!\  so  also 
does  Witte.  There  is  authority  for  both,  but  the 
Florentine  Editors  are  incorrect  in  saying  that 
this  is  the  reading  of  the  Nidobeatina,  it  is  that 
of  Lombardi,  and  was  in  part  adopted  by  Costa 
(Firenze  1830)  who  reads  "jpwi"  not  giu.  As  the 
individuals  named  are  punished  in  diffemnt  cir- 
cles, their  offences  being  diverse  (Farinata,  Inf. 
X.,  32;  Tegghiaio,  Inf.  XVI.,  41,  44;  and  Mosca, 
Inf.  XXVIII.,  106)  ''Diverse  colpe''  or  '' Diverse  pene'' 
is  a  more  correct  reading  than  the  other,  and 
therefore  we  ought  to  submit  to  the  "atticismo 
che  ha  un  po'  dello  strano",  f6r  this  is  the  lesser 
inconvenience  of  the  two,  and  so  thought  Mon- 
signor  Dionisi. 

CANTO  VI.,  VERSO  96. 

Quando  vedrcL  la  nimica  podesta. 
Quando  verra  la  nimica  podesta. 

Forty-four  Codici  consulted  gave  for  the  first 
reading  23  examples,  for  the  second  14.  The 
other  readings  were  "Quando  vedrai"  3 ;  "Quandb 
udirk"  2;  "Quando  verrd  lor  nimica  podesta''  (C. 

.8* 
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Vat.  3197)  and  "Quando  verrk  la  divina  podesta. 
(C.  Antal.) 

Among  the  Codici  with  ^^vedrd^\  were  the  Ci. 
Vat.  365,  (since  altered  to  verrd)  366,  3199,  4776; 
also  the  C.  Vis.  in  the  Lanr.  Among  those  with 
verrd^  the  C.  Barb.  1535.  At  Florence  the  Ci.  Vill., 
Tmp.  mag.,  della  Badia,  and  C.  2.  Plut.  XL.  At 
Paris  C.  10.  The  Codici  with  udird  were  the  C. 
Landi,  and  C.  Brer.  A.  F.  11.31.  The  reading  of  C. 
Vat.  3197  is  that  of  a  scholar,  and  shows  that 
Bembo  did  not  implicitly  follow  the  C.  detto  di 
Boccaccio  (3199). 

Printed  Editions.  Bocc,  Benv.  ^^vedrd^'^  Buti 
verrd.  ^^vedra^^  is  the  reading  of  the  Ed.  1 ,  3,4, 
(No.  1  has  "la  menicha")  Vend,  and  Nidob. ;  No.  2 
has  "Quando  vedrai  lanime  cha  potesta".  Land., 
Aldus,  Veil.,  Dan.,  and  the  Crusca  have  the 
reading  of  Bembo 

Quando  verrk  lor  nimica  podesta. 

"The  Jfour"  preferred  the  reading  of  Buti,  also 
followed  by  Lombardi  and  Witte,  their  chief 
reason  for  doing  so  appears  to  have  been  a  defer- 
ence to  Monti,  who  denoimced  the  pronoun  lor 
as  "ozioso  ed  inutile",  on  the  contrary  the  Author 
thinks  that  it  gives  foroe  to  the  passage ;  it  is  the 
reading  of  Mons.  Dionisi. 

CANTO  VII.,  VERSO  90. 

Si  spesso  vien  chi  vicenda  consegue. 
Si  spesso  vien  che  vicenda  consegue. 

Eighty-five  Codici  consulted  gave  of  the  first 
reading  48  examples,  of  the  second  34,  and  3  had 
"Si  spesso  vien  cui  vicenda  consegue".  (C.  Cors. 
368;  C.  Min.  d.  IV.  1,  and  C.  Par.  2679.) 

Codici.    Rome  39;  Florence  19  5   N.   of  Italy  9; 
Siena  5^  Paris  and  Copenhagen  13* 
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Among  the  Codici  with  "r^i"  were  the  Ci.  V&t. 
366,  3197,  3199,  4776;  Ci.  Barb.  1535,  1536,  and 
C.  Caet.  At  Florence,  Ci.  Vill. ,  della  Badia, 
2«  Pint.  XL.,  Tm.  mn.  and  Ott.  At  Paris  and 
Cop.  7  Codici;  also  the  C.  Landi  at  Piacenza. 
Among  the  Codici  with  "cA?"  were  the  Ci.  Vat. 
365,  367,  also  263  originally,  but  since  altered 
to  "^Ai";  Ci.  Ang.  both.  At  Flor.  C.  Vis.,  and 
C.  Tmp.  mg. 

Printed  Editions.  Bocc.,  Benv.,  and  Buti 
have  ^Uhe^\  So  also  has  Guiniforto  delli  Bar- 
gigi.  Edi.  1,  4  ''chi'',  2,  3  ''che'\  Vend.  ''cki'\ 
Nidob.  ^^ch€^\  (SI  spesso  aven  che  vicenda  con- 
segue.)  Land.,  Aldus,  Veil.,  Dan.,  Cms.,  Lomb., 
Dion.,  the  Four,  and  Witte  have  chL  Lombardi 
explained  ^^comegue^^  as  "subisce",  a  false  sense  to 
which  he  was  led  by  the  reading  "erAi".  Bocc. 
understood  Dante  better  and  explained  —  "ciofe 
che  egli  pare  questo  suo  permutare  vicendevol- 
mente  seguire",  and  Bargigi,  "s\  spesso  accade, 
che  vicenda,  che  vicissitudine,  e  scambio  consegue 
deir  uno  all'  altro".  Pi^tro  di  Dante  also  speaks 
to  the  same  purpose  in  his  learned  note  "quid  sit 
Fortuna"  (p.  1 00)  —  "Et  est  haec  fortuna,  quae  na- 
turaliter  mutabilis  est ;  nam  nunc  exaltat,  nunc  de- 
primit,  merita  non  respiciens".  (p.  1 03)  See  also  the 
remarks  of  the  Ottimo  on  this  subject,  where  the  com- 
mentator defends  Dante  as  with  a  filial  reverence. 

CANTO  IX.,  VERSO  54- 
Mai  non  vengiammo  in  Teseo  Passalto. 

Politically  the  ^^Citta  di  Dite^^  is  put  for  Florence, 
the  daughter  of  Rome,  "m  su  che  Dite  siede^^  (Inf. 
XI.,  65)  where,  according  to  Dante,  is  the  root  of 
all  evil,  in  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  Pope's 
temporal  power.  Florence  was  to  the  exiled  Dante 
the  city  of  flames.     He  had  been  condemned,  if 
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taken,  to  be  burnt  alive ;  and  the  fury  of  contend- 
ing factions  had  reduced  the  best  part  of  it  to 
ruins.  On  June  10^**.  1304  (see  Giov.  Villani  1. 
Vm.,  71)  it  had  been  maliciously  set  on  fire  by 
one  Ser  Neri  Abati ,  a  clerk  and  prior  of  S.  Piero 
Scheraggio,  and  all  the  interior  and  choicest  por- 
tion of  the  city,  "e  cariluoghi",  as  the  Chronicler  la- 
ments, with  more  than  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred palaces,  towers,  and  houses,  destroyed.  Fle- 
gias  (C.  Vni)  is  an  impersonation  of  Florentine 
fury.  "Un  pien  di  fango"  (C.  IX.,  32)  is  a  Flo- 
rentine citizen,  Filippo  Argenti,  well  known  for 
his  pride  and  violence.  "  Terra  sconsolata " ,  Citid 
dolente^^  and  ^^dolerUe  case^^  were  epithets  peculiarly 
applicable  to  Florence  at  that  time,  as  was  also 
the  description  of  the  red  hot  walls.  Dante  is 
refused  admittance,  and  violently  excluded  —  his 
enemies  exclaim  (Inf.  VIII.,  91) 

Sol  si  ritomi  per  la  foUe  strada. 

From  no  other  locality  in  Italy  was  he  thus  shut 
out,  indignantly  and  spitefully. 

While  waiting  before  the  gates  for  the  arrival 
of  the  divine  messenger,  tlu'ough  whose  aid  he 
hoped  to  obtain  admittance ,  the  Furies  suddenly 
appeared  above  —  "le  foroce  Erine",  and  threat- 
ened to  annihilate  him  in  revenge  for  the  as- 
sault of  Theseus,  by  whom  may  be  understood 
the  Emperor  Henry  VII  who  laid  seige  to  Flo- 
rence Sep.   19^^  1312  (Villani  1.  IX.,  46). 

The  Furies,  according  to  Cicero,  are  those 
poetic  ministers  of  divine  wrath  which  carry  un- 
speakable horror  and  affright  to  the  souls  of  men 
who  have  maliciously  rebelled  against  the  divine 
authority,  especially  those  who  have  done  so  se- 
cretly, filling  them  with  rage  and  fury  which 
hurries  them  on  to  destruction.  They  are  not 
only  the  stings  and  terrors  of  an  outraged  con- 
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science ,  but  also  the  instigators  of  paroxisms  of 
desperation.    As  such  Dante  introduces  them. 

The  Gorgon,  or  Medusa's  head,  which  turned 
to  stone  those  who  beheld  it,  may  probably  re- 
fer to  what  Dante  might  have  seen  and  expe- 
rienced had  he  gazed  with  unwise  curiosity  on 
the  fury  of  his  enemies. 

When  the  Poet  says  — 

Mirate  la  dottrina,  che  s'asconde 
Sotto  '1  velame  degli  versi  strani. 

by  strani  he  means  allegorical.  (See  Dante's  epistle 
to  Can  Grande).  The  Author  of  "Letters  con- 
cerning Mythology",  (p.  78)  states  that  it  was  a 
Pythagorean  saying  —  "Stand  not  upon  a  thre- 
shold, but  salute  your  gates  as  you  go  out  and 
come  in;  and  when  arrived  on  the  borders  of  a 
country,  never  turn  back,  for  the  Furies  are  in 
the  way".  Tliis  would  have  a  special  reference 
to  Dante.  When  he  heard  of  the  confiscation  of 
his  property,  and  the  destruction  of  his  effects,  he 
was  at  Siena,  on  his  way  from  Rome  to  Florence, 
and  here  the  decree  of  banishment  first  reached 
him. 

Possibly  he  had  thought  to  try  the  effect  of 
his  personal  influence  in  Florence,  but  at  Siena 
he  found  it  was  too  late  —  the  decree  had  gone 
forth,  and  the  Furies  were  in  the  way.  The  Fu- 
ries pursued  Orestes  for  the  murder  of  his  mo- 
ther; Cain,  for  the  murder  of  his  brother.  At- 
tainder of  blood  among  the  ancients  was  sup- 
posed to  be  thus  punished.  (See  the  Orestes  of 
Euripides.)  Did  Dante  here  mean  that  the  neglect 
to  avenge  the  violent  death  of  a  relative  became  a 
sort  of  consentment  to  it,  and  hence  the  Furies 
threatened  him?  Be  this  as  it  may,  their  pre- 
sence here  is  an  additional  motive  for  regarding 
the*  City  of  Dite  as  significant  of  Florence,  and 
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those  about  the  gates,  "ate/  del piamti^\  as  the 
chief  citizens  of  the  party  neri,  the  grandi  as  they 
were  then  called,  the  creatures  of  the  Pope,  and 
opposed  to  the  Emperor.  Fallen  angels  are  twice 
introduced  by  Dante.  Here  are  located  those  who 
had  rebelled;  in  the  ante-infernal  region  are  placed 
those  who  had  not  rebelled,  but  who  "/?^r  se  foro'\ 
and  in  both  instances  they  are  associated  with 
Florentines. 


CANTO  IX.,  VERSO  70. 

Li  rami  schianta,  abbatte,  e  porta  fuori. 
Li  rami  schianta,  abbatte,  e  porta  (i)  fiori. 

Sixty -ONE  Codici  gave  for  the  first  reading 
53,  for  the  second  7  examples,  and  1  (C.  della 
Badia.  Laur.)  had 

Li  rami  schianta;  abbatte  fronde  e  fiori. 

This  reading  occurs  also  in  C.  Vat.  1728,  as  a 
variante 

We  occasionally  find  "I  rami"  —  "Gli  rami" 
but  these  can  scarcely  be  called  varianti.  The 
Codici  having  ^^ porta  %  fiorV''  were  Ci.  Vat.  3197, 
3199,  1728  {'' porta  fiorr),  C.  Caet.  (ibid),  C.  Vill., 
C.  Ant.,  and  C.  Brera  A.  F.  11.  31.  The  C.  Caet. 
had  a  marg.  var.  'W.*/i?n". 

Printed  Editions.  Bocc.  andBenv.  have  "/i/<?n"; 
Buti  has  fronde  e  fiori.  The  Edi.  1,  2,  3,  4,  Vend., 
Land.,  and  Veil,  have  ^^fuorV\  The  Nidob.  has 
^^forV\  Dan.,  following  Aldus,  has  """"porta  i  fioriJ\ 
this  is  the  reading  also  of  the  Crusca  —  but  "The 
Four"  have  ^^ porta  forV^  and  Witte  ^^ porta  fiorC . 
Lomb.  and  Dionis.  have  ^^fuori^\  which  beside 
being  supported  by  the  majority  of  Codici,  is 
found  in  the  Ci.  Vat.  365,  366,  the  C.  Barb.  1535, 
and  in  the  C.  Landi,  than  which  there  are  none 
more  important.    I  consider  ^^porta  fiort\  an  error. 
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there  is  some  sense  in  ^^parta  i  fiorV\  but  the  or- 
dinary reading  is  preferable. 

CANTO  IX.,  VERSO  112. 

SI  come  ad  Arli,  ove  '1  Rodano  stagna. 

When  at  Aries  in  1854,  M.  Gibert,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  public  Library,  informed  me  that 
the  extent  of  Aliscamps  from  West  to  East  was 
about  1000  metres  (1093.63  yards),  from  South 
to  North  about  800  (875  yards),  making  a  sur- 
face of  nearly  8  square  hectares  (almost  20  acres). 

There  was  a  rising  ground,  or  hillock,  near 
the  centre,  which  formed  the  most  desirable 
spot,  as  the  least  likely  to  be  overflowed  by  the 
Rhone. 

The  boundary  of  Aliscamps  extended  to  the 
S.  E.  of  the  city  walls  from  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient Abbaye  de  S*  Cesar,  by  the  Chapelle  de 
Bracelet  and  the  Eglise  de  Notre  Dame  de  la 
Paix  to  the  Genouillade,  or  Chapelle  des  Paysans, 
and  then  to  the  ancient  Chapelle  de  S'  Pierre, 
forming  the  S.  E.  angle  of  the  immediate  environs 
of  the  city.  The  Roman  road  to  Aix  traversed 
it,  and  the  Aqueduct  also  took  the  same  direc- 
tion; the  tombs  are  not  so  numerous  as  they 
once  were,  many  having  been  removed. 

CANTO  XI.,  VERSO  8. 

Che  diceva:  Anastasio  Papa  guardo. 

It  would  seem  to  be  universally  agreed 
among  modern  commentators,  that  Dante,  follow- 
ing the  incorrect  chronicle  of  Fra  Martino  da 
Polonia,  has  here  mistaken  the  Greek  Emperor 
Anastasius  the  first  for  Pope  Anastasius  the  se- 
cond, and  ascribed  to  the  latter  what  happened 
to  the  former.    Anastasius  the  second,   who  was 
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a  Roman,  as  soon  as  lie  became  Pope,  sent  a 
legate  to  his  namesake  the  Emperor,  to  extricate 
him  from  the  heresy  into  which  he  had  been  diawn. 

All  the  texts  which  I  have  examined  on  this 
passage  read  papa  with  a  slight  difference  only 
in  writing  the  name  —  Anastagio,  Anastaxio  and 
Nastagio:  but  in  one  Roman  codice,  the  Barbe- 
rini  No.  1535,  there  has  here  been  an  alteration, 
and  from  tlie  traces  that  remain  of  the  original 
word,  primo  and  not  papa  appears  to  have  been 
the  reading: 

Che  dicca:  Anastasio  primo  guardo; 

this  would  be  perfectly  correct,  and  probably  is 
what  the  Poet  himself  wrote. 


CANTO  XI.,  VERSO  78. 

Over  la  men  to  dove  altrove  mira? 
Over  la  mente  tua  altrove  mira? 

Thirty -EIGHT  Codici  (Rome  22;  Florence  8; 
Paris  7;  Cop.  1)  gave  27  for  the  first  reading, 
7  for  the  second,  3  had  a  variante  of  the  first 
in  the  form  of  a  mistake  ^^Aver  la  mente  etc.", 
and  t  (C.  Par.  2679)  had 

"Over  la  mente  tua  dove  altro  mira.*' 

The  Edi.  1,  2,  3,  4,  the  Vend,  and  Nidob.,  Land., 
Aid.,  Veil.,  Dan.,  the  Crusca,  Lomb.,  Dionisi,  ''The 
Four",  and  Witte,  with  Bocc.  and  Benv.  have  the 
first  reading,  which  is  the  one  now  usually  re- 
ceived; but  the  second  is  found  in  the  C.  Barb. 
1535,  in  Buti  and  Bargigi,  this  would  entitle  it 
to  some  consideration.  Buti  explains  —  "Quasi 
dica :  Perchfe  mira  la  tua  mente  altrove  . .  etc." 
The  word  "<wp^r"  (owero)  in  Dante's  time,  and 
for  years  after,  written  with  one  v  only,  has 
here  the  sense  of  the  French  "Om  bienr 
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CANTO  XII..  VERSO  9. 

Ch'  alcuna  via  darebbe  a  chi  su  fosse. 

Nessuno  is  sometimes  used  by  the  old  authors 
for  alcuno  ^  thus  —  "Sono  in  questo  Tempio  le 
magiori  indulgenze  e  perdonanze  che  sieno  in 
nessuno  luogo".    (Ser  Mariano,  Viaggio   in  Terra  ^ 

Santa.)    "Questo  fece  Castruocio   per  impaurare  Jp 

chiunque  avesse   avuto   animo  di  rinchiudersi  in  * 

nessuna  {oYi^zz^!\  (Istorica  Pistolesi,  p.  143.)  I 
know  of  no  instance,  on  the  contrary,  in  which 
alcuno  is  used  for  nessuno^  the  supposed  examples 
in  the  '^Convito"  are  now  acknowledged  to  be 
mistakes.  Dante  subsequently  says  that  there  was 
a  way  down  this  burraio^  and  that  himself  and 
Virgil  descended  it  without  any  supernatural  aid 
^v.  28),  and  describes,  very  graphically,  the  ef- 
fect of  his  own  weight  on  the  fragments  of  shat- 
tered shale  and  limestone  in  their  path.  In  1846 
I  examined  the  locality  alluded  to,  it  is  about 
three  miles  from  Roveredo,  on  the  road  to  Verona, 
and  is  known  as  the  Slovino  di  Marco^  from  the 
name  of  the  neighbouring  village.  The  ruin  has 
been  occasioned  by  a  slip  of  the  limestone  strata, 
which  here  lay  inclined  at  a  considerable  angle, 
and  are  separated  by  thin  beds  of  fragile  shale, 
which  the  springs  that  percolate  between  the  strata, 
wash  out,  and  thus  the  superincumbent  masses, 
deprived  of  support,  "per  sostegno  manco",  come 
sliding  and  tumbling  down,  and  by  the  in- 
creasing motion  of  their  fall  are  carried  in  large 
blocks  to  a  considerable  distance.  This  wreck  of 
nature  extends  for  miles.  The  causes  have  been 
in  operation  ever  since  these  limestone  rocks  at- 
tained their  present  position.  We  may  see  that 
the  blocks  and  fragments  are  of  different  ages. 
Other  appearances  of  these  rocks  near  the  Cas- 
tello  Lizzano,  would  seem  to  indicate  elevation 
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and  rupture  by  subterranean  action,  or  that  wbicli 
causes  earth-quakes,  thus  fully  bearing  out  the 
suggestion  of  Dante  "o  per  tremoto". 

CANTO  XII.,  VERSI  119-120. 

. —  Colui  fesse  in  grembo  a  Dio 

Lo  cor  che  in  sul  Tamigi  ancor  si  cola. 

This  was  Guido  de  Montfort,  son  of  Simon  de 
Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  leader  in  the  Ba- 
rons' wars ,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Evesham  Au- 
gust 4^**  1265,  and  who  in  revenge  for  his  fa- 
ther's death  and  the  indignities  offered  to  his 
corpse,  stabbed  to  the  heart  in  the  chiu-ch  of  San 
Silvestro  in  Viterbo,  during  the  celebration  of  the 
Mass,  Henry  son  of  Richard  king  of  the  Romans, 
and  nephew  to  the  reigning  monarch  Henry  III. 
This  tragical  event  occm-red  nearly  five  years 
after  the  battle.  The  Cardinals  had  been  as- 
sembled many  months  at  Viterbo  to  appoint  a 
successor  to  Pope  Clement  IV.,  when  in  1270, 
Carlo  king  of  Naples,  who  was  vicar  general  of 
the  Holy  See  in  Tuscany,  came  there  to  hasten 
their  proceedings,  and  with  him  Philip  king  of 
France,  and  Prince  Henry  of  England,  on  their 
return  from  a  crusade  against  the  Saracens  of  Tu- 
nis. The  murder  was  perpeti'ated,  it  is  believed, 
at  the  "Messa  dello  Scrutinio",  said  early  in  the 
day,  when  the  Cardinals  gave  their  votes.  At 
the  moment  of  the  elevation  of  the  Host,  Guido 
plunged  his  dagger  in  the  heart  of  the  unsuspect- 
ing Prince.  He  had  that  year  been  married  at 
Viterbo  to  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Conte 
Rosso,  and,  the  crime  committed,  protected  by 
armed  men,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  off 
to  the  estate  of  his  father  in  law  in  the  Maremma. 
Florence  of  Worcester  says  this  murder  took  place 
March  13^^;  but  Bussi   in  his  "Storia  della  cittk 
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di  Viterbo",  names  May  25'*^  1270.  Matthew  of 
Westminster  relates  that  the  citizens  of  Viterbo 
caused  a  'painting  of  it  to  be  executed  on  the 
walls  of  the  Church  (San  Silvestro)  and  that  some 
latin  verses  were  written  on  it  which  he  gives. 
No  traces  of  either  are  now  to  be  found.  The 
body  of  the  Prince  was  brought  to  England,  and 
interred  at  Hayles,  in  Gloucestershire,  in  the  Ab- 
bey which  his  father  had  there  built  for  monks 
of  the  Cistercian  order,  but  his  heart  was  put 
into  a  golden  vase  and  placed  on  the  tomb  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
most  probably,  as  stated  by  some  writers,  in  the 
hands  of  a  statue.  On  it  was  an  inscription  — 
^^cor  gladio  scissum^  do  cut  sanguineus  sum*^  —  meaning 
thereby  to  his  cousin  king  Edward,  and  which  was 
intended  as  an  appeal  to  revenge  his  death.  (See 
Boccaccio  and  Landino.) 

The  notion  that  it  was  placed  on  London  Bridge 
would  appear  to  have  arisen  from  not  understand- 
ing the  words  of  Dante,  who  frequently  notices 
Cities  by  the  names  only  of  the  rivers  on  which 
they  stand.  (SeeInf.XXnL,94— 5;  Pard.XIX.,118 
&c.)  Prince  Henry  was  the  second  son  of  Richard 
Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  by  his  first  wife, 
Isabel,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Richard 
was  elected  king  of  the  Romans  in  1257,  but  was 
never  emperor,  though  sometimes  so  called  by 
chroniclers.  In  1287  Guido  de  Montfort  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Rugieri  di  Loria  in  a  naval  engage- 
ment near  Naples,  and  died  in  confinement.  (For 
a  more  extensive  notice  of  this  subject  see  the 
Athenaeum  No.  1749,  May  4**^  1861.) 
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CANTO  Xni.,  VERSO  63. 

Tanto,  ch'  io  ne  perdei  H  sonni  e  i  polsi. 
Tanto,  ch^  io  ne  perdei  le  vene  e  i  poisi. 

Thirty -FOUR  Codici  (Rome  17;  Florence  12; 
the  rest  in  Lond.  and  Paris)  gave  for  "/i  sonni^^ 
21  examples,  for  "^^leven^^  8,  5  others  had  "i  semi 
e  polsC\  ^^Li  sonni^^  was  fomid  in  Ci.  Vat.  365, 
366,  2358,  4777;  C.  Barb.  1535;  C.  Landi;  Tmp. 
mag.,  C.  Vise,  C.  2.  Plut.  XL.  Laur. ,  which  lat- 
ter has  the  postilla  "Quieta  mia  e  sanitate".  The 
C.  Vill.  had  been  altered  to  "/<?  vene^\  and  so  had 
the  C.  Caet.  "Z^  vene^^  occurs  in  Ci.  Vat.  3197, 
3199,  and  1728.  The  article  t  hefore  polst  is  fre- 
quently omitted,  as  it  commonly  is  in  the  reading 
sensi\  of  which  we  occasionally  have  the  variante 
senni.  ^^Tanta"  sometimes  occurs  for  Tan^o.  Only 
in  one  Codice  (C.  Par.  7255)  did  I  find  ^Hl  sonno^' 
which  is  the  reading  of  Bocc.  Com. 

Printed  Editions.  "Zi  sonni  e  polsi'^  —  Ed.  2 
{Tanta)^  Vend.,  Vellutello.  "Z<?  vene  e  polsi'  Ed.  1 , 
4  {Tanta\  and  Landino.  Buti,  Bargigi,  and  Witte 
"^r  vene  e  i polst*\  Aldus,  Dan.,  the  Crusca,  and 
Dion,  ^^le  vene e' pols%\  ^^Lo sonno e i polsC  —  Nidob. 
Lomb.,  and  "The  Four".  The  reading  of  Ed.  3  is 
"i  sensi  e  ipolsi\  The  reading  ^He  vene  e  polsf  though 
found  in  Codici  of  high  repute,  and  approved  by 
Dionisi  and  Witte  and  others,  is  not  that  which 
should  here  be  preferred.  Boccaccio's  remark 
is  much  to  the  purpose.  "Perdesi  il  sonno  per 
Tassidue  meditazioni,  etc."  "I  polsi",  adds  Gio- 
vanni, "son  quelle  parti  nel  corpo  nostro,  nelle 
quali  si  comprendono  le  qualitk  de'  movimenti 
del  cuore  . .  etc.",  and  he  argues  by  losing  the 
pulse  we  may  understand  that  Pier  dellc  Vigne 
consumed  his  vital  energies  from  want  of  sleep 
and  by  too  assiduous  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
his  suspicious  Master,  Frederic  II. 
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CANTO  Xin.,  VERSI  143-150. 

lo  fui  della  cittk  che  nel  Batista 

Cangi6  '1  primo  padrone:  ond'  ei  per  questo 
Sempre  con  Tarte  sua  la  fark  trista: 

E  se  non  fosse  che  'n  sul  passo  d'Amo 

Rimane  ancor  di  lui  alcuna  vista; 
Quei  cittadin;  che  poi  la  rifondamo 

Sovra  '1  cener  che  d'Attila  rimase^ 

Avrebber  fatto  lavorare  indamo. 

In  the  time  of  Augustus  a  temple  was  built  at 
Florence  in  honour  of  Mars,  and  a  marble  eques- 
trian statue  (?)  of  the  god  was  placed  on  a  pedestal 
in  the  centre,  and  held  in  great  reverence  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  IV"  century,  when,  on  the 
change  from  paganism  to  Cluristianity,  it  was  re- 
moved. But  the  Florentines  believing  in  an  an- 
cient prediction  that  if  the  figure  were  broken, 
or  thrown  aside  in  some  obscure  place,  the  city 
would  suffer  great  loss  and  mutation,  had  it  raised 
up  on  a  tower  near  the  Arno,  and  for  a  long 
time  greatly  feared  their  ancient  idol  (Vill.  1.  I., 
42,  60).  When  Totila  destroyed  Florence  in  541, 
the  statue  fell  into  the  river,  and  remained  there 
till  the  city  was  restored  by  Charlemagne  (Vill. 
1.  n.,  1).  Between  1125  and  1135,  Malespini  al- 
ludes to  a  rude  equestrian  figure  called  of  Mars, 
standing  on  a  pilaster  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Ponte-Vecchio ,  and  says  that  it  was  the  ancient 
custom  of  the  Florentines  to  reckon  from  it  the 
measure  of  the  contado  on  that  side  of  the  city. 
(C.  LXXVIIL)  On  the  25''^  November  1178,  the 
ronte-Vecchio  was  carried  away  by  a  flood,,  and 
the  statue  of  Mars  again  fell  into  the  river.  (Ot- 
timo-  Com.  Par.  XVI.,  145.)  Malespini  mentions 
the  fall  of  the  bridge  under  1177,  but  says  no- 
thing about  the  statue,  nor  when  it  was  taken  out 
of  the  water.  The  Ottimo  states  that  it  was  re- 
placed by  the  people  of  Semifonte.    In  1215  the 
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broken  figure  was  standing  in  its  former  place, 
for  at  its  foot  Buondelmonte  was  murdered  by  the 
Uberti  and  their  followers.  (Pard.  XVI.,  140—7) 
Malespini's  words  are  —  "at  the  foot  of  the  pi- 
laster where  was  the  figure  of  Mars  sculptiu-- 
ed  (intagliata)  of  marble,  but  broken  in  many 
places."  The  Author  of  the  Ottimo,  who  evidently 
when  he  wrote  was  living  in  Florence,  states  that 
the  figure  was  much  corroded  by  laying  a  long 
time  in  the  water  (see  on  Pard.  XVI.,  145).  On 
its  first  falling  it  remained  there  many  years 
(see  on  Inf.  XIIL,  144).  Boccaccio,  who  was  born 
in  1313,  writing  of  it,  probably  from  memory, 
says  —  "This  statue  was  broken  off"  from  the 
waist  upwards,  and  by  the  effect  of  the  water, 
the  heat  and  cold  was  very  much  worn  away  all 
over,  so  that  beyond  the  general  outline  of  the 
limbs,  little  could  be  discerned  of  what  it  had 
been,  either  of  the  man  or  the  horse;  but  from 
what  may  be  understood  of  it,  it  was  a  small 
matter  compared  with  the  natural  size  of  a  man 
on  horseback,  and  of  rude  workmanship".  The 
old  bridge  was  again  swept  away  by  a  flood, 
Novr.  4*'*  1333,  and  with  it  disappeared  for  the 
last  time  the  statue  of  Mars.  This  took  place 
the  year  before  the  comment  of  the  Ottimo  on 
Inf.  Xin.,  144  was  written.  Vincenzio  Borghini, 
who  wrote  in  the  first  half  of  the  16^'*  century 
(Discorsi,  Vol.  1.,  p.  210.  Edit.  1755)  treats  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Mars  as  a  fable.  He  admits 
that  it  is  very  probable  there  may  have  been  a 
statue  of  Mars  in  his  temple  at  Florence  in  pagan 
times,  but  believes  it  to  have  been  broken  up, 
like  other  idols,  by  the  early  Christians.  That 
the  equestrian  figure,  afterwards  placed  on  the 
Ponte-Vecchio,  was  a  figure  of  Mars,  is,  he  says, 
a  ridiculous  error,  as  every  one  must  know  who 
has   any  acquaintance   at    all    with  the   Roman 
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usage,  for  Mars  was  never  represented  on  horse- 
back. In  his  day  the  figure  was  believed  to  be 
laying  in  the  foundation  of  a  pier  of  the  Ponte- 
Vecehio.  Probably  it  was  only  a  popular  notion 
that  this  mutilated  and  water  worn  figure  of  rude 
sculpture  was  the  ancient  figure  of  Mars  once  in 
the  temple  dedicated  to  the  early  patron  of  Flo- 
rence, just  as  it  was  a  popular  notion  that  Attila 
had  destroyed  the  city,  both  of  which  circum- 
stances Dante  has  here  preserved.  But  in  fact, 
historians  were  themselves  in  some  perplexity  on 
this  point.  Malespini,  who  preceded  Dante,  ascribes 
to  Attila  the  doings  of  Totila,  and  Giovanni  Vil- 
lani ,  who  followed  him ,  ascribes  to  Totila  the 
doings  of  Attila.  While  the  Author  of  the  Ottimo 
completes  the  picture  of  the  prevalent  confusion 
of  ideas  by  his  candid  confession  —  '*  some  say 
that  Attila  was  one  person,  Totila  another,  others 
affirm  that  they  were  one  and  the  same". 

CANTO  XIV.,  VERSI  79—81. 

Quale  del  Bulicame  esce  1  ruscello 
Che  parton  poi  tra  lor  le  peccatrici, 
Tal  per  1'  arena  gin  sen  giva  quelle. 

The  boiling  Baths  at  Viterbo  had  long  been 
celebrated  when  Dante  wrote;  a  portion  of  the 
water  which  flowed  from  the  Bulicame^  or  princi- 
pal source,  which  is  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  was 
appropriated  to  an  establishment  to  which  the 
public  women  were  sent.  The  streams  issue  forth 
at  a  boiling  temperature,  and  their  course  may 
be  traced  by  the  vapour  which  rises  from  them. 
The  building  thus  appropriated  would  appear  to 
have  been  the  large  ruined  edifice  known  as  the 
Bagno  di  Ser  Paolo  Benigno,  situated  between  the 
Bulicame  and  Viterbo.  About  half  a  mile  beyond 
the  Porta  di  Faule,   which  leads  to  Toscanella, 
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we  come  to  a  way  called  Riello,  after  which  we 
arrive  at  the  said  loiined  edifice,  which  received 
the  water  from  the  Bulicame  by  conduits,  and 
has  popularly  been  regarded  as  the  Bagno  delle 
Meretrici  alluded  to  by  Dante;  there  is  no  other 
building  here  found  which  can  dispute  with  it  the 
claim  to  this  distinction.  The  Archives  of  Viterbo 
contain  a  notice  of  the  letting  of  baths  for  the  use 
of  these  women,  from  1251,  but  they  are  not  so 
specified  as  to  enable  us  to  identify  their  exact 
locality. 

CANTO  XV.,  VERSO  29. 

E  chinando  la  mano  alia  sua  faccia. 
E  chinando  la  mano  alia  mia  faccia. 
E  chinando  la  mia  alia  sua  faccia. 

Sixty -FOUR  Codici  examined  (Rome  44;  Flo- 
rence 8;  Siena  5;  the  others  in  Lond.  Par.  and 
Cop.)  gave  56  for  the  first  reading,  4  for  the 
second,  and  4  for  the  third,  with  a*  variante  of 
it  (C.  Vat.  2865)  "Et  io  chinando  il  viso  alia  sua 
faccia".  The  Cod.  Rice.  1031  had  been  altered 
to  the  third  reading.  The  Cod.  Cors.  601  has 
"Ma  ponendo  la  mano  alia  sua  faccia".  Three 
of  the  Codici  with  the  second  reading  were  Ci. 
Vat.  3199,  3197;  and  C.  Barb.  1535.  Two  others, 
C.  Vat.  1728,  and  C.  Cors.  1365  had  it  as  a  va- 
riante. The  C.  Caet.  and  the  Ci.  Barb.  1538, 
2192  have  the  third  reading. 

Printed  Editions.  First  reading  —  "^  chinando 
la  mano  alia  ma  faccia".  Bocc. ,  Benv.,  Edi.  1,2, 
3,4;  the  Vend.,  the  Nidob.,  Veil.,  and  the  Crusca. 
Second  reading  —  Aldus,  and  Dan.  in  his  text, 
but  the  Com.  explains  —  "E  chinando  le  mani  alia 
sua  faccia",  (il  die  non  si  suol  fare  se  non  fra 
persone  molto  domestiche,  e  famigliari).  Buti, 
Land.,  Lombardi  and  "The  Four"  have  the  third 
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reading,  preferred  by  Monti,  and  which  agrees  with 
*'il  capo  chino"  of  ver.  44.  Dionisi  and  Witte 
have  the  first.  The  variante  of  Daniello  ''He  mani^^ 
expresses  a  natural  and  spontaneous  act. 


CANTO  XVI.,  VERSI  94-102. 

Come  quel  fiume,  che  ha  proprio  cammino 
Prima  da  monte  Veso  in  ver  levante 
Dalla  sinistra  costa  d'ApenninO; 

Che  si  chiama  Acquacheta  suso,  avante 
Che  si  divalii  giu  nel  basso  letto, 
E  a  Forli  di  quel  nome  k  vacante, 

Rimbomba  la  sovra  San  Benedetto, 
DalP  alpe,  per  cadere  ad  una  scesa, 
Ove  dovea  per  mille  esser  ricetto; 

Cosi  etc.  .  .  . 

No  one  was  ever  better  acquainted  with  the 
physical  Geography  of  Italy  than  was  Dante; 
and  any  one,  to  whom  the  Hydrography,  and 
courses  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  Italy  were 
known,  would  here  readily  understand  the  Poet's 
meaning;  but  to  such  as  had  not  this  knowledge, 
nor  the  advantage  of  a  commentary  to  explain 
the  passage,  it  presents  a  difficulty,  and  might 
lead  the  reader  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  Monte 
Veso  somewhere  in  Romagna,  and  on  ascertaining 
that  there  was  not,  he  might  think  that  the  read- 
ing was  erroneous.  Benvenuto  da  Imola  mentiqps 
this  difficulty  —  he  says  '^Alcuni  vorrebbero  che 
tal  fiume  nascesse  da  v  esolo,  locchfe  sarebbe  im- 
possible perchfe  vi  sono  piii  di  ducento  miglia 
da  Vesolo  da  cui  nasce  il  Po,  al  Montone  che 
vienije  dalle  alpi  della  Romagna  sopra  Forli" 
Other  commentators  allude  to  the  conjecture,  and 
many  Codici  confirm  it.  In  two  of  the  early  printed 
editions  also, the Folig. and  theNeap.  we  ^ndi^^verso^^ 
for  veso.  On  mentioning  this  to  several  Acade- 
micians, and  expressing  some  doubt  about  "  Veso^\ 
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they  replied  that  could  volto  be  found  instead  of 
^^verso^^  —  "volto  in  ver  Levante"  —  something 
might  be  said  about  it.  A  subsequent  examination 
of  One  hundred  Codici  gave  "  Veso'^  41,  ^'verso'^ 
31^  '^''volfo'^  9  readings,  with  other  variations. 
Whatever  we  look  for  we  are  almost  sure  to  find, 
and  so  it  was  with  "volto  in  ver  Levante".  "  Ves€>^ 
has  met  with  many  vicissitudes  at  the  hands  of 
copyists,  we.  find  it  written  Vaso^  Visa,  Vexo, 
VessOy  Visso,  Vim  and  Visol;  also  Niso  and  Nesso. 
"  Verso'^  too  has  its  varieties  inverso  ver^  verso  del^ 
verso  loy  giuso  ver,  and  gimo  in  ver.  All  the  more 
important  Roman  Codici  examined  had  ^^Veso^\ 
Two  in  the  Laurenziana  at  Florence  had  ^^verso'\ 
C.  Gadd.  125  and  C.  XL.  2 ;  it  was  also  the  original 
reading  of  the  C.  Landi,  since  altered  to  ^^Veso'\ 
and  was  found  in  several  of  the  Lond.  and  Par. 
Codici.  The  reading  ^^voltd'  first  found  in  C.  Kir- 
kup  written  by  Betino  di  Pilis,  occurs  in  Ci.  Vat. 
2358,  7566,  266;  C.  Ang.  9|;  Ci.  Chig.  109,  167; 
C.  Barb.  1526,  and  C.  Par.  2679.  One  of  the  Vat. 
Codici,  2373,  has  the  reading 

Prima  dal  monte  feltro  ver  levante, 

which  is  found  also  in  the  Codice  Wellesley  at 
Oxford  (see  p.  65),  and  in  the  C.  Par.  7251.  The 
river  described  by  Dante  is  the  Montone,  but  on 
consulting  modern  maps  we  find  that  this  is  not 
the  first  river  which  from  the  left  side  of  the  wa- 
ter -  shed  of  the  Apennines  —  "  Dalla  sinistra 
costa  d'Apennino",  passes  alone  to  the  sea,  "con 
proprio  canmaino",  as  does  the  majestic  Po;  the  La- 
mone,  which  rises  near  to  the  Montone,  is  now  the 
first.  The  question  was  in  this  state  when  in  the 
summer  of  1851  at  Modena,  I  mentioned  the  sub- 
ject to  Professor  Parenti,  and  an  examination  of 
geographical  authorities  took  place  in  the  library, 
Don  Celestino  Cavedone,  the  learned  librarian,  as- 
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sisting.  We  all  had  the  greatest  faith  in  Dante's 
geographical  knowledge,  though  it  did  not  agree 
with  the  present  course  of  the  Montone.  The  Mas- 
ter, however,  was  put  upon  his  trial.  The  venerable 
Professor  Parenti,  with  all  the  energy  of  a  youth- 
ful advocate,  proceeded  to  the  examination.  Fo- 
lio after  folio  was  seized  on,  opened,  and  then 
thrown,  with  emphasis,  aside.  At  length  Cluverius 
was  called  in  with  his  Geography  of  Ancient 
Italy,  and  along  with  him  Leandro  Alberti,  Bo- 
lognese  (" Descrittione  di  Tutta  Italia"),  we  now 
found  what  we  wanted.  In  the  time  of  Pliny, 
the  Lamone,  by  him  and  Antoninus  called  the 
"Anemo",  and  which  flows  near  Faenza,  entered 
the  "Po  di  Primaro",  subsequently  it  difiused 
itself  over  the  "Palude",  and  the  Montone  which 
flows  past  Forli,  was  then  the  first  in  the  series 
that  passed  to  the  sea  in  an  iminterrupted  course, 
and  so  continued  till  the  1 6""  century.  One  branch 
of  this  river  descends  from  above  San  Benedetto- 
Thus  the  accuracy  of  Dante  was  demonstrated,  and 
we  all  felt  disposed  to  cry  out  "Quorate  Taltis- 
simo  Poeta". 


CANTO  XVUI.,  ^RSO  12. 

La  parte  dove  Tdov'  ei)  son  rende  figura. 
La  parte  dove  (dov'  ei)  son  rende  sicura. 

Eighty  Codici  (Rome  41;  Florence  15,  Siena 
and  N.  Italy  11;  London,  Paris,  and  Cop.  13) 
gave  29  for  the  first  reading,  24  for  the  second, 
and  7  for  the  reading  of  Daniello, 

La  parte  dove  1  sol  rende  figura, 

as    in    Ci.    Vat.    3199,    4777,    altered   by  Bem- 
bo  to 

La  parte  dov'  k  1  sol  rende  figura. 
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C.  Vat.  3197,  as  printed  by  Aldus.  The  re- 
maining Codici  had  different  readings;  among 
them  were  — 

La  parte  dove  'I  sol  rende  sicura. 
La  parte  dove  rende  men  sichura. 
La  parte  dove  io  son  rende  figura. 
La  parte  dove  non  rende  sicura. 
La  parte  dove  rende  men  sigura. 
Da  quella  parte  eh'  ei  rendon  sichura. 

And  in  C.  Corsini  No.  60, 

La  parte  dove  son  rendon  sicura, 

as  in  the  Siena  Codice  No.  30. 

The  Ci.  Vat.  365,  366,  4776,  and  the  C.  Barb. 
1535  had  the  first  reading,  as  also  the  C.  Landi, 
.and  4  out  of  the  7  in  the  Laur.,  (for  the  passage 
is  wanting  in  C.  Pint.  XL.  2).  The  Tmp.  mn., 
the  Ottim.,  and  the  C.  Villani,  according  to  my 
notes,  have  sicura^  but  Monsig.  Dionisi  discovered 
in  the  latter  ^^figurd"^  partly  erased. 

Printed  Editions.    Benv.,   Buti,  Bargigi  and 
Edi.  1,  2,  3,  4  have 

La  parte  dove  son  rende  figura. 

(The  Folig.  has  ^^suon'*  for  son^  which  is  copied  in 
the  E.  of  Naples)  the  Vend,  and  Nidob.  have  "^Z- 
gurd^  and  ^^sicurd\  Landino  introduced  the  plural 
form  of  the  verb,  as  in  the  Siena  Codice 

La  parte  dove  son  rendon  sicura 

and  was  followed  by  Vellutello  —  ""dov'  ei  son 
rendon  sicura",  and  by  the  Crusca.  Cesari  ('^Bel- 
lezze  etc.")  states  that  the  verb  rendere  is  mostly, 
if  not  always,  found  in  the  singular  form  ^^rende ", 
and  not  as  in  the  ^^Volgatd\  which  agrees  with 
my  own  observations.  I  did  not  find  it  in 
the  plural  in  more  than  two  of  these  eighty 
Codici. 
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Lomb.,  Dion,  (e),  "The  Four"  and  Witte  read 

La  parte  dov'  ei  son  rende  figura 

and  this,  no  donbt,  is  what  we  ought  to  read,  — 
Quale  figura  (cio5  somiglianza)  rende  la  parte  dove, 
per  guardia  delle  mura,  piu  e  piu  fossi  cingon  H 
castelli,  tale  imagine  quivi  facean  quelli  dieci  valli 
di  Malebolge,  —  That  is  —  these  bolge  presented 
a  series  of  corresponding  circumvallations  similar 
to  the  concentric  trenches  siu'rounding  a  fortified 
place.  In  the  Convito,  Tratt.  IV.,  c.  7  —  ^^figurd'* 
is  used  in  the  same  sense  —  "e  rende  ima  figura 
in  ogni  parte". 

CANTO  XVIII.,  VERSO  33. 
Dair  altra  sponda  vanno  verso  il  monte. 

Dante  mentions  "//  morU^^  as  a  hill  opposite  to 
the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo,  and  not  far  from  the 
bridge.  Romanis  (Ed.  of  D.  C.  1820)  thought 
that  Monte  Gianicolo ,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  was  meant,  but  the  main  ridge  of  this 
hill  is  not  in  the  direction  indicated. 

By  taking  the  street  immediately  opposite  to 
the  Castle,  and  then  the  second  on  the  left  hand, 
.  we  arrive  in  the  Piazza  della  Chiesa  Nuova,  where 
is  the  Palazzo  Simonetti.  From  this  piazza  a 
short  steep  street  "  Via  di  Monte  Giordan€>\  leads  up 
to  the  top  of  a  mount  where  is  the  Palazzo  Ga- 
brielli,  in  part  an  ancient  edifice,  with  a  court- 
yard in  which  is  a  fountain  with  figures  of  beai's; 
the  Orsini  once  lived  here.  However  the  pre- 
sent elevation  may  in  part  be  the  result  of  ruins, 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  is  not  wholly  so, 
and  Nardini  would  appear  to  have  been  of  this 
opinion.  This  hill,  Monte  Giordano,  marked  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Campus  Martins,  as  Monte 
Citorio  did  the  eastern. 
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But  from  the  manner  in  which  Dante  speaks 
of  the  Mount,  "«*/  M(mte^\  there  ought  to  be  no 
mistake  about  it. 

A  line  drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  bridge 
of  S.  Angelo,  though  it  will  pass  wide  of  the 
main  ridge  of  Monte  Gianicolo,  will  yet  come 
very  near  to  a  projecting  spur  of  the  hill  on 
which  is  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio, 
where  the  Apostle  is  believed  to  have  been  cru- 
cified. 

This  circmnstance  alone  would  give  to  it  a 
more  sacred  character  in  the  eyes  of  a  christian 
poet,  than  any  other  of  the  seven  hills,  and 
would  justify  Dante  in  calling  it  the  Mount. 
However  much  disposed,  at  one  time,  to  consider 
Monte  Giordano  as  the  hill  intended  by  Dante, 
being  the  nearest  to  the  bridge  and  almost  op- 
posite; yet  the  suggestions  of  Romanis,  a  con- 
sideration of  the  middle-age  topography  of  Rome, 
and  the  well  known  deep  religious  sentiment  of 
the  Poet,  have  induced  me  to  change  that  opin- 
ion. The  "Rocca  Gianicolense "  rises  up  a  con- 
spicuous bulwark  overlooking  Christian  Rome, 
and  is  at  once  a  symbol  of  her  sacred  character, 
and  the  Calvary  of  her  religious  fame. 

CANTO  XIX.,  VERSO  9. 

Ch'  appunto  sovra  7  mezzo  fosso  piomba. 
Ch'  appunto  sovra  mezzo  7  fosso  piomba. 

Sixty-seven  Codici,  chiefly  in  Rome  and  Flo- 
rence, gave  32  for  the  first  reading,  26  for 
the  second,  often  with  ^^sopra^^  for  sovra;  others 
had  slight  variations  of  these,  as  —  '^sopral 
mezzo  il  fosso"  —  *'a  mezzo  sovra  '1  fosso". 
The  Ci.  Vat.  3197,  and  4776  had  the  first  read- 
ing. The  Ci.  Vat.  365,  366,  and  3199;  with  C. 
Landi,  had  the  second.     The  C.  Barb.  1535  had 
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"CA*  appunto  sopra  mezzol  fossa  piomba.^^  which  is 
found  in  the  Printed  Edi.  1,  3,  4.     The  2.  has 

"Cha  puncto  sopl  mezo  il  fosso  pioba" 

Benvenuto  explained,  Che  a  punto  sopra  il  mezzo  fosso 
piomba^\  as  also  Buti,  this  was  followed  by  the 
Nidob.  [sopral)^  Aldus,  sovra  7  Veil.,  Dan.,  the 
Crusca,  Lomb.,  Dionisi  [sopra)  and  Witte.  The 
Vend,  has  ^'^ sopra  mezzol  fossa  piomha^\  Landino 
reads  "  Chappunto  sovral  mezo  el  fosso  piomba ", 
which  is  very  like  that  found  in  the  Ed.  of  Jesi 
(No.  2).  "The  Four",  fascinated ,  it  would  seem, 
by  a  remark  of  Salv.  Betti  (Ed.  Rom.  1820)  sup- 
ported by  the  C.  Vat.  3199,  and  the  Ang.  10|, 
(the  C.  Caet.  and  others  might  Iiave  been  added) 
print  ^^sovra  il  mezzo  fosso'^  —  the  meaning  of  Dante 
was,  'appunto  sovra  al  mezzo  del  fosso,'  ex- 
actly over  the  middle  of  the  fosse  —  for  the 
centre  of  the  bridge  corresponded  to  this  —  and 
the  more  correct  reading  would  be. 

Ch^  appunto  sovr'  al  mezzo  il  fosso  piomba. 
or  if  this  be  not  followed,  then  the  first  reading. 

CANTO  XIX.,  VERSI  79-84. 

Ma  pin  h  '1  tempo  giJi,  che  i  pi^  mi  cossi, 
E  ch'  io  son  stato  cosi  sottosopra, 
Ch'  ei  non  stark  piantato  coi  pie  rossi 

Che  dopo  lui  verrk,  di  piii  laid'  opra, 
Di  v6r  ponente  un  pastor  senza  legge, 
Tal  che  convien,  che  lui  e  me  ricuopra. 

Dante  is  informed  by  the  shade  of  Pope  Nic- 
colo  III.,  that  his  successor  in  Hell,  Boniface  VIII., 
will  not  remain  "sotto  sopra",  so  long  a  time  as 
he  had  then  done,  before  Clement  V**"  will  come 
and  take  his  place. 

Niccolo  Iir**  died  in  August  1280,  the  period 
of  the  vision   is  April  1300,  Boniface  died  Oc- 
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tober  \V^'  1303,  so  that  the  former  had  been  in 
the  position  described  rather  less  than  twenty 
years.  Dante  announces  that  Clement  will  die 
within  this  period,  that  is  before  October  1323. 
And  now  comes  the  question  —  Would  the  Poet 
have  ventured  this  assertion  if  Clement  had  not 
been  already  dead?  The  most  rational  answer 
would  be  in  the  negative.  But  those  who  hold 
that  the  Inferno,  as  we  have  it  now,  was  finished 
by  1309,  in  contradistinction  to  others  who 
maintain  that  it  was  not  finished  till  after  the 
death  of  Clement,  April  20'*"  1314,  seek  to  show 
the  contrary.  They  argue  that,  in  1309,  Dante 
might  safely  have  risked  this  prediction  from  the 
advanced  age  of  the  Pope,  from  his  known  in- 
firmity of  body,  and  the  dictum  that  no  succes- 
sor of  St.  Peter  would  ever-  hold  the  keys  so 
long  as  the  Apostle  had  done  —  ^^no?i  vidcbis  an- 
nos  PeirV^  being  a  received  papal  axiom.  Now 
admitting,  what,  in  fact,  requires  to  be  proved, 
that  Peter  came  to  Rome  before  Paul,  and  ruled 
the  church  there  for  twenty -four  years,  which 
these  assert.  Pope  Pius  VI  ruled  the  church  for 
twenty-five  years". 

If  the  words  be  taken  in  reference  to  the  age 
of  Peter  when  he  died,  between  seventy  and  eighty, 
not  a  few  Popes  lived  as  long.  The  inference 
drawn  from  the  age  of  Pope  Clement  V"'  is  un- 
founded. Clement  was  born  about  1264  (Nou- 
velle  Biographic  Gendrale),  consequently  in  1 309 
was  only  45,  and  might  well  be  expected  to  live 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years  longer,  till  he  was  60 
at  least.  Many  Popes  have  been  elected  at  that 
age.  Celestin  V**"  was  upwards  of  70  when  voted 
into  the  chair  of  S^  Peter.  The  argument  de- 
duced from  the  infirmity  under  which  Clement 
is  said  to  have  labom'ed  towards  the  close  of 
his  life,  a  chronic  disease  affecting  the  lower  part 
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of  his  body,  and  by  some  biographers  called  '4u- 
pus",  will  not  stand  the  test  of  inquiry.  That  Cle- 
ment was  in  delicate  health,  and  much  given  to  con- 
sulting Physicians,  and  taking  their  medicines, 
were  facts  well  known  to  those  persons  more  im- 
mediately connected  with  him,  and  were  some- 
times tm*ned  by  the  Pope  to  political  purposes.  But 
he  was  not  a  confirmed  invalid  either  in  1307  or 
in  1309,  nor  did  his  disease,  whatever  it  may  have 
been,  threaten  at  either  time  to  become  fatal.  (See 
Lucens  'Historia  Ecclesiastica'  {Scrip.  Rer.  llaL 
Tom.  XI),  also  Baluzius  'Historia  Paparum  Ave- 
nionensium  ab  Anno  1305  ad  1394,  Paris,  1693). 
In  fact  it  was  so  slight  a  matter,  that  Bernardon 
Guidon,  who  had  an  especial  talent  for  noticing 
disease,  in  his  life  of  Clement  [Scrip.  Rer.  ItaL 
'  Tom.  III.)  says  nothing  about  it.  What  he  does 
say  of  the  Pope,  that  he  was  in  no  way  affected 
by  the  severe  epidemic  of  1311,  might  be  taken 
to  certify  that  he  was  then  in  tolerably  good 
health.  In  fact,  after  1307,  his  Holiness  would 
seem  to  have  had  no  other  complaint  worth  no- 
ticing, until  1313,  when,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  he  was  induced  to  remove  to  Carpentras. 
It  was  only  in  the  following  year  that  he  was 
taken  seriously  ill.  (See  a  paper  on  this  subject 
in  Athenseum  No.   1780,  Dec^  7^^  1861.) 

CANTO  XX.,  VERSO  65. 

Codici. 

Tra  Garda  e  val  Camonica  e  pennino,  5. 
Tra  Garda  e  val  Camonica  a  pennino.  5. 
Tra  Garda  e  val  Camonica  apennino.  5. 
Tra  Garda  e  val  Camonica  e  apennino.  3. 
Tra  Garda  e  val  Camonica  pennino.        2. 

The  few  Codici,  only  twenty,  of  which  my  notes 
on  this  passage  furnish  any  particulars,  show  that 
the  reading  now  usually  preferred  is  in  the  mi- 
nority of  two.    In  the  eleven  Codici  examined  in 
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the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  it  did  not 
occur  once;  these  gave  for  the  first  four  readings 
4,  2,  2,  3. 

The  Codice  Britannico  (No.  943)  has 

Tra  Gharda  e  valca  monica  appennino, 

but  the  conjunction  e  before  the  last  word  lias 
subsequently  been  inserted  over  the  line,  thus 
making  it  agree  with  the  reading  of  Buti,  Bargigi, 
and  the  Crusca.  "Valca  monica"  for  Val  camonica 
does  not  say  much  for  the  careful  scribe.  Three 
out  of  the  four  early  editions,  as  also  the  Ven- 
deliniana,  the  Nidobeatina,  Aldus,  Daniello  and 
Witte  have  the  third  reading.  The  Mantua  edi- 
tion has  "^  apennino^\  Landino  has  "^/  apennM\ 
"The  Four"  preferred  ^^Penmno^\  Benvenuto  da 
Imola  read, 

Tra  Garda  e  Valdimonica  e  Apennino. 

Monsignor  Dionisi   with  Vellutello, 

Tra  Garda  e  Valdimonica,   Pennine. 

Vellutello  says  "Here  all  the  expositors,  misled 
by  a  corrupt  text,  following  one  another,  have 
fallen  into  a  great  mistake  by  understanding  Val- 
camonica,  in  the  Bergamasco,  more  than  sixty 
miles  distant  from  the  lake  of  Garda,  for  Val 
di  Monica,  in  the  Bresciano,  which  bounds  the 
lake  at  its  upper  part,  and  is  so  called  from  a 
place  of  that  name  in  the  valley".  He  also  points 
out  the  mistake  of  "Apennino"  for  "Pennino",  a 
branch  of  the  Pennine  Alps. 

Daniello,  on  the  contrary,  assiu^es  us  that  the 
true  reading  is  "Tra  Garda,  Valcamonica,  Apen- 
nino", and  affirms,  along  with  the  majority  of 
Commentators,  that  "Benaco"  is  the  nominative 
to  ^^bagnd\  If  we  understand  by  the  lake,  its  ba- 
sin shaped  cavity,  the  sense  will  be  clear  and 
accurate;  the  sides  of  this  are  bathed  by  the  water 
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that  flows  into  the  lake  and  there  stagnates,  at 
least  for  a  time,  the  *  colder  water  being  precipi- 
tated to  the  bottom  as  it  arrives,  and  the  warmer 
superficial  water  flowing  out  by  the  Mincio. 
That  Dante  intended  to  refer  to  the  entire  district 
comprised 

Tra  Garda  e  Valcamonica  e  Pennino, 

is,  I  think,  very  probable,  it  helps  to  keep  the 
beautiful  lake  continually  before  the  eye  of  the 
reader,  without  thrusting  in  the  somewhat  pedantic 
Pennino  to  take  its  place.  Possibly  "Apennino" 
may  have  crept  into  the  text  as  a  supposed  im- 
provement on  ^^a  penmno^\  which  is  very  appli- 
cable in  a  description  of  the  region  surrounding 
the  upper  part  of  the  lake  between  Garda  and 
Valcamonica  as  far  as  the  lofty  Pennine  range 
of  mountains,  the  summits  of  which  are  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  lake. 

Val  di  Monica  is  mentioned  by  recent  commen- 
tators as  a  small  valley  connected  with  the  Val 
Tenesi,  and  popularly  called  Moniga,  from  a  place 
of  that  name  on  the  South-west  shore  of  the  Lake 
above  Desenzano.  But  this  reading  is,  I  think, 
too  restrictive. 

Dante  describes  the  geographical  features  of 
Italy  in  the  graphic  manner  of  a  great  Master. 
He  draws  the  grand  outline  with  truth  and  force, 
delineating  with  accuracy  the  leading  characteris- 
tics, and  leaving  the  minor  details  for  his  readers 
to  fill  in  for  themselves.  There  can  be  no  mistake 
as  to  what  mountains  are  meant,  they  are  the 
Alps  and  not  the  Apennines,  The  Pennine  Alps 
are  the  highest  mountains  in  this  part  of  Italy  to 
the  North-west  of  the  lake.  By  ^^ Pennino^^  we 
must  understand  all  that  portion  of  the  range  which 
extends  from  Salo,  on  the  west  shore  of  the  lake, 
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to  the  highest  source  of  the  river  Sarea,  with  all 
its  outlying  hills.  The  Val  Camonica  is  the  next 
great  valley  on  the  west,  through  which  the  river 
Oglio,  gathering  its  waters  from  the  adjacent 
slopes,  flows  into  the  Lago  dlseo.  The  Sarca  takes 
a  tortuous  course  to  the  lake  of  Garda  from  the 
lofty  glacier,  the  Vedret  del  Mandrio,  nearly  1 1.000 
feet  high.  These  alps  thus  separate  one  valley 
from  the  other.  The  Sarca  enters  the  lake  near 
Riva.  Garda  is  situated  on  its  south-eastern  shore, 
near  where  the  promontory  of  Monte  Baldo  forms 
with  it  a  sort  of  shoulder.  So  that  between  Garda 
on  the  east,  and  the  distant  Val  Camonica  on  the 
west,  are  comprised  all  those  mountains  of  the 
Pennine  range  which  contribute  their  rills  and 
torrents  to  the  lake.  *  Leandro  Alberti  in  his 
" Descrittione  di  tutta  Italia",  p.  388.  v,  states 
from  Pliny  and  others  —  that  the  Lacus  Benaci 


*    This  is  the  general  sense  of  the  remarks  on  this 
passage  found  in  the  Vendeliniana  and  the  Nidobeatina. 


Si 


VENDELINIANA. 

"Qui  vuole  fare  mentione 
si  de  lacqua  che  fa  lo  lagho 
amatoa  come  etiamdio  per 
le  circonstantie  che  vi  sono 
atomo  e  dice  che  da  lalpi 
che  parteno  Alama^na  da  Ita- 
lia liquali  monti  de  pennino 
si  parteno  molte  acque  che 
nasceno  in  piu  fontane  delle 
dicte  raontagne  ed  anche  sco- 
ladura  di  piova.  E  fanno  un 
lago  verso  ytalia:  lo  quale  e 
appellate  per  alcun  lago  di 
garda  nel  terrene  di  conti  di 
turillo.  II  quale  luogho  da 
luna  parte  e  terminate  da  dicti 
moti :  laltra  da  garda :  la  ter- 
za  da  valcamonicha." 


NIDOBEATINA. 

"Qui  vole  fare  mentione 
dellacque  che  fa  lo  lago  a  man- 
toa  come  etiamdio  delle  cir- 
costantie  che  sono  atomo  e 
dice  che  dellalpe  che  parteno 
allamagna  dalla  Italia  li  quali 
monti  eno  appellati  monti  da- 
penino  si  parteno  molte  aque 

auale  nascono  in  piu  fontane 
elle  dicte  montagne  ed  an- 
cho  scholatura  di  piova  e  fan- 
no  uno  lago  verso  Italia  lo 
quale  e  appellate  per  alcuno 
'benacbo  e  per  alcuno  lago  di 
gharda  net  terrene  di  conti 
da  tiralo.  il  quale  lago  da  una 
parte  sie  terminate  dalli  dicti 
monti.  L'altra  da  garda  la 
tertia  da  valcamonica,'' 
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was  so  called  from  the  Castello  Benaco  situated 
where  Tusculano  subsequently  stood,  which  was 
ruined  by  an  inundation ;  many  remains  of  it  were 
visible  in  the  16**"  century.  "Five  miles  from  Gar- 
gnano",  adds  Alberti,  "is  the  Praio  delta  fame^  where 
three  Bishops,  each  standing  in  his  own  diocese, 
might,  as  it  is  said,  touch  each  others  hands." 
This  locality  is  mid -way  on  the  western  shore, 
where  the  waters  of  the  Tignalga  enter  the  lake. 
On  the  left  of  this  river  is  the  diocese  of  Trento, 
on  the  right  that  of  Brescia,  and  the  lake  itself^ 
is  in  the  diocese  of  Verona.  The  remarks  of  Buti 
on  the  topography  of  Benaco  are  such  as  to  put 
us  on  our  guard  against  receiving  too  implicitly 
his  geographical  explanations. 

CANTO  XXm.,  VERSO  148. 
Dietro   alle  posie  delle  care  piante. 

Fifty -TWO  Codici  (Rome  16;  N.  of  Italy  7; 
Siena  5 ,  Florence  1 1 ;  Paris  3 ;  London  10)  did 
not  afford  one  example  of  the  variante  given  by 
tlie  Crusca  ^^peste^\  and  which  we  find  in  Landino, 

Dietro  alle  pesie  delle  care  piante. 

Benv.,  Buti,  Barg.,  the  Edi.  1 ,  2,  3,  4 ;  the  Vend., 
the  Nidob.,  Aid.,  Veil.,  Dan.,  the  Crusca,  Lomb., 
Dion.,  "the  Four",  and  Witte  all  have  ^^ paste''. 
The  explanation  given  of  ^^posie'\  however,  is 
that  of  peste.  Poggiali,  who.  appears  to  have 
considered  this  matter,  says  of  pasta ^  "sustan- 
tivo  coir  o  stretto,  dicesi  di  qualunque  impres- 
sione,  che  facciasi  nel  terreno".  The  Vocab.  in 
its  eighth  definition  of  posta^  has  ''Pedata,  lo 
stesso,  che  Pesta.  Lat.  vestigium".  But  Pesta  (ve- 
stigium) gives  more  directly  the  meaning  of  the 
Poet  "  Strada  segnata  dalle  pedate  de'  vian- 
danti".  The  saying  "andar  per  la  pesta"  —  is  to 
follow   the  beaten  path  —  and  I  think  that  the 
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learned  Landino,  who,  as  Prof.  Witte  remarks, 
in  his  "Prolegomeni  Critici",  was  the  first  to  exe- 
cute a  really  critical  labour  on  the  Divina  Corn- 
media,  had  good  reason  for  printing  what  he  did. 

CANTO  XXIV.,  VERSI  85-87. 

Piu  non  si  vanti  Libia  chon  sua  rena 
Chese  chelidri  iaculi  e  pharee 
Producie  e  cientri  c6  amphisibena. 

This  is  the  reading,  in  the  C.  Brit.  943,  of  the 
ternary  touching  which,  between  il  Padre  Lom- 
bardi  and  Monsig.  Dionisi,  "fu  tanta  lite",  and 
the  C.  Ant.  agrees  with  it;  but  the  C.  Brit.  10.  317 
has  ''Che  seche  lidrV\  the  Cod.  839  ''Che  se  chelidri. 
and  the  Cod.  19.  557  "Che  secho  lidrf\  Under  one 
or  other  of  these  forms  all  the  particles  of  which 
these  words  are  made  up  aiTange  themselves  in 
our  twelve  Codici,  with  one  or  two  variations  as 
"Con  sua  chelidri  (3513).  "Che  se  colidV  (3460). 
"Cenlri^^  prevails  over  "Cenchr{\  and  we  invariably 
have  "Produce^\  In  C.  943  this  is  written,  like 
"cientri",  with  an  i  after  the  c. 

The  matter  in  dispute,  however,  is  limited,  "Che 
se^\  or  "Chese^^  is  the  whole  of  it;  and  the  question 
is  whether  the  Poet  intended  by  these  letters  a 
species  of  serpent  called  by  Lucan  (Phars.  1.  IX. 
711)  Chersydros,  which  lives  both  on  land  and  in 
water,  or  whether  he  merely  wrote  two  relative  par- 
ticles.    The  passage  in  Lucan  is  (v.  710  —  712) 

Natus  et  ambiguse  coleret  qui  Syrtidos  arva 
Chersydros,  tractique  via  furaante  Chelydri; 
Et  semper  recto  lapsurus  limite  Cenchris. 

Pietro  di  Dante  quotes  the  first  line  but  leaves 
out  the  following  ones.  The  Ottimo  states  that 
the  Poet  here  enumerates  five  kinds  of  Libian 
Serpents.  Landino  and  Vellutello  were  equally 
conversant  with  Lucan,  but  neither  of  them  ever 
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suspected  that  by  "C^,  ^<?"  Dante  meant  "Cher- 
sydi'os".  Landino  in  his  notice  of  these  serpents 
says  "Questi  sono  di  diverse  spetie,  tra  le  quali 
sono  i  chelidri,  detti  quarsi  clifersidri,  perchfe  pari- 
mente  habitano  in  terra  et  in  aqua,  et  chersos 
significa  terra,  et  idor  aqua".  Vellutello  quotes 
the  passage  in  Lucan,  and  explains  —  ^'Onde  dice, 
che  Libia  con  sua  rena  non  si  vanti  pin ,  perche, 
se  produce  chelidri,  jacoli,  farce,  etc.  che  ella  con 
tutta  TEtiopia  insieme ,  e  con  cio  ch'  h  di  sopra  del 
mar  rosso ,  non  mostr6  mai  tante ,  n^  si  ree  pesti- 
lentie,  quante  quivi  in  essa  bolgia  erano  adunate". 
Benvenuto ,  Buti ,  and  Bargigi  understood  the  pas- 
sage in  the  same  sense  —  the  latter  says  —  "non 
si  vanti  Libia  di  aver  diverse  mene  di  serpenti, 
pin  che  questa  bolgia,  Libia,  dico  che  in  se  (as  the 
text  reads)  produce  chelidri,  iaculi  e  faree,  c  cencri 
con  amfesibena".  Daniello,  who  quotes  the  pas- 
sage in  Lucan,  also  explains  to  this  ciFect,  and, 
with  Landino,  would  seem  to  have  considered  CAe- 
lidri  to  be  the  same  as  Chcrsidri\  he  evidently  had 
not  the  most  remote  idea  that  ^^Chcy  se^^  was  meant 
for  any  portion  of  the  latter.  This  discovery  was 
reserved  for  the  Padre  Lombardi. 

The  four  early  Editions  illustrate  the  forms  met 
with  in  Codici.  The  Foligno,  followed  by  the 
Naples  Ed.,  has  "  Che  se  lidrr  —  the  Jcsi  ^^Che  se 
chelidrC  —  the  Mantua  ^^Cherse  chelidrV^  &c.  with 
^^ Producer^'.  The  reading  of  the  Nidobeatina,  which 
misled  the  Padre  Lombardi,  is  ^^Chersi  chelidri  ia- 
culi e  pharee^\  with  ^^ Produce? '^  —  but  the  note  on 
the  passage  '^Enno  ivi  chelidri.  Ivi  en  jaculi.  Ivi 
en  pharee  c  tuttc  maniere  de  serpeti.  e  simile 
sono  ccntri.  afisibene".  might  have  satisfied  the 
worthy  Padre  that  Nidobcato  never  dreamt  here 
of  introducing  Chersydros.  The  Vend,  reads  ^^Chese 
chelidri  iachuli  e  pharee^\  with  ^^ Produce  etc."  and 
the    explanation   is   "Ivi  sono   ydri    E  ivi  sono 

JO 
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iachelli  e  ivi  sono  pharee  e  tutti  sono  manieri   di 
serpeti  cl  simile  sono  cetri  e  avaplnsibcne". 

CANTO  XXV.,  VERSO  144. 

Corlici. 

La  novitdy  se  fior  la  penna  aborra.  19. 

La  veritiiy  se  fior  la  penna  aborra.  4. 

La  verila,   so  fior  la  lingua  aborra.  2. 

La  novila,   se  fior  la  lingua  aborra.  1. 

Two  of  the  best  Roman  Codici  have  the  first 
reading,  C.  Vat.  365  and  C.  Barb.  1535.  Also 
the  Vatican  Codici  378,  2358,  2373,  and  2865,  to- 
gether with  the  Angelica  Codice  t  Of.  It  is  the 
reading  of  the  Villani  Codice  in  the  Lanrenziana 
at  Florence,  in  the  margin  of  which  has  been 
written  "/a  lingud^ ;  and  it  is  the  text  explained  by 
Benvenuto  Rambaldi  and  by  Buti. 

The  second  reading  is  found  in  the  Vatican  Co- 
dici 366,  367,  4776,  and  4777. 

The  third  reading  occurs  in  the  Vatican  Codici 
3197,  and  3199. 

The  fourth  reading  was  found  in  the  C.  Brit. 
839. 

Three  of  the  four  early  Editions,  as  also  the 
Vendeliniana ,  Landino  (*'56' /i?r"),  and  Vellutello 
("^6'  e  fior'''')  have  the  first  reading.  The  Jesi  Edi- 
tion has  "r//tf "  for  "penna".  The  Nidobeatina  has 
^^fuor^'*  —  ''La  novitk  se  fuor  la  penna  aborra". 
"Quasi  a  dire  sio  non  scrivo  apieno  ogni  cosa  schu- 
simi  la  novita  del  tractato".  This  is  the  explana- 
tion found  also  in  the  Vendeliniana  which  has  '^se 
fior^\    Aldus  printed 

La  novita,  s'  e  fior  la  lingua  abborra. 

which  is  followed  in  the  Edition  of  Rovillio.   The 
Crusca  gave,  with  a  correction  at  the  end  — 

La  novitk,  s'  ei  (se)  fior  la  lingua  abborra. 
Daniello  (1568)  adopted  the   variation  in   which 
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'^ lingua'^  is  put  for  ^^penna^\  and  tins  was  followed 
by  Volpi  and  Venturi.  Lombardi  restored  the  first 
reading,  Dionisi  approved  it,  the  foiu*  Florentine 
Editors  (1837)  and  Witte  preferred  it.  The  verb 
with  two  bbs  is  wi'ong.  In  neither  of  the  four 
early  Editions,  nor  in  the  Vendeliniana,  nor  the 
Nidobeatina  is  it  so  spelled.  But  it  is  so  by  Lan- 
dino,  Vellutello,  and  Daniello.  Among  the  Co- 
dici  in  the  British  Museum  Library,  nine  out  of 
twelve  have  the  word  written  with  one  b  only. 

•Various  meanings  have  been  given  to  the  word 
aborra.  The  Nidobeatina,  following  the  Vendelini- 
ana, says  "cioe  acciavata"fromtfm-ffr^,  an  obsolete 
verb,  to  hack  or  hew,  but  no  such  verb  is  found 
in  the  Crusca  (Ed.  1 729)  nor  in  Gherardini  (Voci 
e  maniere  di  dire  Italiane).  Landino,  writing  the 
word  with  two  bbs,  says  ''cio5  abborraciare,  ac- 
concia  male  quella  die  discrive  —  perchfc  abborraci- 
are in  lingua  Fiorentina  significa  acconcia  male,  e 
non  nettamente."  Bcnvenuto  explains  "se  lo  stile 
manca  fior^  di  fiori,  di  proprietJi,  di  eleganza." 
Buti  remarks  "ciofc  se  alquanto  lo  scriver  mio  e 
il  modo  del  dire  aborra  ,  ciofe  acciabatta  e  non  dice 
cos\  ordinato,  come  altrove,  ne  cos\  a  punto." 
Vellutello  explains  —  "se  la  penna  forma  imper- 
fette  le  parole,  perchfe  aborrire^  appresso  de'  La- 
tini,  si  \t  produr  la  cosa  non  ancora  perfetta  in 
esserc."  By  fiori  he  understands  "parole  ornate." 
Bargigi  explains  "abborra  fior" —  "ciofc,  sc  il  mio 
stile  5  stato  alieno  da  ornato  e  chiaro  modo  di  par- 
lare." — This  was  the  general  sense  given  to  the 
passage  by  most  of  the  old  commentators  down 
to  the  time  of  Venturi,  who  remarks  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  eJTare.  Lombardi  took  the 
verb  abborrare  to  mean  iraviare,  affirming  that  it 
was  the  same  as  the  latin  word  aberrare,  no  doubt 
he  was  led  to  this  by  the  reading  of  the  Nido- 
beatina, and  he  altered  tlie   sense  of  fior  (fiori) 
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to  the  adverb  fior^  "un  tantino",  which  has  caused 
some  modern  commentators  to  give  a  practical 
illustration  of  it  in  their  own  remarks.  More  re- 
cently, however,  the  older  exposition  has  been 
revived.  Gherardini  shows  that  Poggiali  was  not 
far  wrong  in  taking  the  word  with  two  hbs  to  mean 
—  "riempir  di  superfluita"  (see  vol.  III.,  p.  337), 
but  he  maintains  that  it  ought  to  be  written  with 
only  one  b,  as  the  legitimate  descendant  of  the 
latin  dberrare.  At  Inf.  XXXI.  24,  the  word  should 
also  be  written  with  one  h  only,  and  there  signi- 
fies, he  says,  not  merely  errare  but  traviare.  In 
the  passage  from  the  Dittamondo  (2.  31)  quot- 
ed by  the  Academicians  it  means  confondersi.  In 
the  passage  under  consideration  the  word  aborra 
has  nothing  to  do  either  with  Aberrare,  or  Abbor- 
rare.  "Egli  h  quel  medesimo  che  Aborrire  (rifug- 
gire  per  orrore)  il  quale  nella  terza  persona  sin- 
gol.  del  congiuntivo  pres.  ora  fa  aborrisca  ed  ora 
aborra^  So  Gherardini,  who  by  fior  understands 
fiori,  and  explains  the  sense,  as,  "se  il  mio  dire 
non  sia  fiorito."  Dante  was  prevented  by  the  hor- 
rors he  witnessed  from  using  a  flowery  and  orna-* 
mental  style. 

CANTO  XXVI.,  VERSO  14. 
Che  n'  avean  fatte  i  bomi  a  scender  pria. 

Twenty -FOUR  Codici  (London  13,  Rome  6, 
Siena  5)  with  some  slight  variation  in  the  form 
of  the  verbs  (nav',  naven,  navien,  navia,  and  na- 
veani,  also  fatti,  facti,  and  fatto)  gave  19  exam- 
ples with  the  article  i,  and  5  without  it.  The  above, 
which  is  now  the  received  reading,  is  that  of  the 
Cod.  Brit.  19.  587,  one  of  the  two  reserved  Codici 
in  the  Museum  Library.  The  other,  the  Codice 
Britannico,  par  excellence,  (943)  has 

Che  navean  fatti  i  bomi  ascender  pria; 
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which,  though  not  so  good  a  reading,  is  more 
frequently  found,  and  is  that  of  the  first  four 
Editions.  The  C.  Brit.  3460,  comes  the  nearest 
to  the  Cod.  19.  587 —  ''Chennavean  fatte  i  borni 
ascender  pria.''  The  C.  3488,  has — *'Che  naveam 
fatte  etc.",  where  the  m  is  evidently  meant  for  an 
n;  and  the  Cod.  932,  "Che  nave  facti  borni  as- 
cender pria."  In  the  Cod.  Brit.  839  we  find  this 
postilla  —  "Borni  di  corta  e  cativa  vista  fe  voca-. 
bol  francioso."  The  C.  Sen.  31,  has  — "Che  ci 
avea  fatti  i  borni  ascender  pria."  The  C.  Ros- 
coe  reads  as  the  C.  Brit.     The  C.  Vat.  3199,  has 

Che  navien  fatti  i  borni  ascender  pria. 

The  C.  Vat.  1728  contains  the  conmientary  of 
Buti  who  read  "buior" — "  dice  ^chel  huior  navea  falto 
scender  pria  quasi  dica,  le  quali  scalee  noi  erava- 
mo  scesi  pero  che  per  lo  buiore  d'in  sul  ponte, 
non  potea  discernere  quel  chera  nell  7*  bolgia." 
With  this  agrees  Bargigi.  The  Ottimo  explains 
^^bornr  by  '^ladri!'^  Between  the  readings  of  the 
Vend,  and  Nidob.  there  is  the  difi*erence  of  the 
article.  The  first  has — "Che  navean  facti  borni  as- 
cender pria",  the  second — "Chen  havean  fatti  i 
borni  ascender  pria",  neither  has  any  comment. 
Benvenuto  da  Imola  appears  to  be  the  first  who 
gave  the  true  sense  of  the  Poet,  explaining  "che 
ri  avea  fatli  borni  \  as  now  received,  he  says  "la  riva 
avea  diversi  gradi  formati  dai  borni,  o  rocchi  che 
sporgevano  dalla  riva",  he  was  followed  by  Da- 
niello,  Volpi,  and  others  ''Barnes  des  Murailles". — 
"I  rochi  prominenti  da  quell'  erto  scoglioso  argine" 
But  Landino  who  has  "  Che  nhavean  facto  borni 
ascender  pria",  explained  ^''borni"  as  "abbagliati,  e  di 
cativa  vista.  Imperoche  bornio  in  Bolognese  signi- 
fica  questo",  and  he  was  followed  by  Vellutello. 
Aldus,  or  rather  Bembo,  has  the  merit  of  having 
fixed  the  reading 
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Che  n'  havean  fatte  i  bomi  a  scender  pria, 

as  found  in  the  C.Brit.  19.  587,  and  which  shows 
that  his  was  a  selected  or  improved  text,  '' faite^' 
occuring  only  in  4  Codici  out  of  the  *24. 

CANTO  XXVII.,  VERSI  46-47. 

E  '1  Mastin  vecchio,  e  1  nuovo  da  Vemicchio, 
Che  fecer  di  Montagna  il  mal  govemo. 

The  family  of  the  Malatesti  are  believed  to 
have  been  of  German  origin  and  connected  with 
the  imperial  house  of  Hapsburg. 

In  998,  when  the  Emperor  Otho  III"*  came  into 
Italy  to  settle  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country 
and  to  put  down  the  false  Pope,  John  XVII,  he 
was  accompanied  by  one  Hunifridus,  or  Hunfri- 
dus,  who  so  assisted  his  master  that  he  obtained 
the  important  post  of  imperial  Vicar  in  Rimini, 
along  with  various  castles  and  estates.  Hunfridus 
was  named,  says  Zaroto,  in  his  genealogies  of  il- 
lustrious German  families,  "Malatesta,  propter  eius 
severissimam  naturam."  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  cognomen  Hunfridus,  if  it  may  be  considered 
as  a  diminutive  of  Hundfrigidus,  a  latinized  name 
for  a  cold  hearted  dog,  may  have  originated  from 
the  same  cause,  and  that  Dante  had  a  double  mo- 
tive for  calling  both  Father  and  SonMastino,  this 
being  in  accordance  with  their  tyrannical  charac- 
ter no  less  than  with  their  original  cognomen. 

Of  MastinOy  Benvenuto   da  Imola  says — "quasi 

velit  dicere  magni  magistri  Tyrannidis.   Mastinus 

enim  fortis  est  et  violentus  et  rapax  qui  non  de  fa- 

cili  dimittit  praedam  quam  assumit."  A  description 

admirably  well  suited  to  the  Malatesti  both  father 

and  son,  the  former  of  whom  is  characterized  by 

Benvenuto  as  ''mties  audax'\  the  latter. 

Quel  traditor  che  vede  piir  con  \  uno, 

as  ^'asfutisswms  iyrannus". 
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The  more  authentic  origin,  liowever,  of  the  Ma- 
latesti,  dates  from  the  close  of  the  12"'  century, 
when  Malatesta  della  Penna  de'  Billi  in  tlie  Mon- 
tefeltro,  there  exercised,  on  liis  paternal*  estate, 
a  local  jiu-isdiction. 

In  121 G  he  became  a  citizen  of  Rimini,  and 
subsequently  going  to  reside  at  Verruchio,  another 
castle  that  belonged  to  him,  about  ten  miles  from 
the  city,  took  a  distinctive  title  from  that  place. 
In  1247  he  was  elected  Podestk  of  Rimini ,  and 
died  in  1*248,  leaving  two  sons,  Guido,  who  died 
early,  and  Malatesta  "e7  masiin  vecchw\  who  suc- 
ceeded to  his  fathers  titles  and  estates. 

Malatesta  was  born  1212,  or  a  .little  before, 
and  lived  upwards  of  one  hundred  years.  He  was 
married  more  than  once.  By  Concordia,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  his  first  wife,  he  had  three 
sons,  Giovanni,  Paolo,  and  Malatcstino;  by  his 
subsequent  wife,  Margherita,  he  had  Pandolfo. 
Malatesta  early  formed  the  ambitious  design  of 
raising  himself  to  the  chief  power  in  Rimini.  Ori- 
ginally he  was  of  Ghibelin  primdples,  but  after 
the  defeat  of  Frederic  11"',  before  Parma  in  1248, 
he  passed  over  to  the  Guelfs.  In  1250  he  came 
to  reside  in  Rimini,  and  was  subsequently  there 
elected  the  Rector  of  that  party.  It  took  him, 
however,  forty  five  years  to  effect  his  purpose; 
during  which  period  he  and  his  family  were  sub- 
ject to  many  vicissitudes,  for  the  two  factions  were 
pretty  equally  matched.  Not  till  1295  were  the 
Ghibelins  finally  expelled  from  Rimini,  when  the 
chief  seat  of  the  imperial  authority  in  Romagna 
was  transferred  to  the  party  of  the  Chiu-ch.  How 
this  event  was  brought  about  is  related  at  length 
by  the  Anonimo  Riminese,  apud  Miu'atori,  (R.  1.  S. 
Tom.  XV).  On  the  10^'  of  December  1295,  the 
braying  of  an  ass  was  the  occasion  of  a  tumult 
that  led  to  a  battle  of  three  days  duration ,  and 
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which,  but  for  the  cunning  and  treacherous  cru- 
elty of  Malatesta,  would  have  terminated  as  fa- 
tally for  himself  as  it  did  for  his  opponent  Messer 
Parcitade. 

The  Malatesti  became  Lords  of  Rimini  on  tlie 
festival  of  S.  Lucy,  December  13^''  1295,  five 
years  after  this  they  received  the  title  of  Vicars 
of  Holy  Church. 

Malatesta  died  in  1312,  his  eldest  son  Giovanni 
(Gianciotto)  died  in  1304,  Paolo  was  slain,  pro- 
bably, in  or  about  1276  —  7.  (See  "Francesca  da 
Rimini  etc."  London  1859)  Malatestino,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  government  of  Rimini, 
survived  him  only  five  years  ;  he  was  called  ^""delt 
occhio^\  "perchfc  era  manco  d' un  occhio ",  having 
lost  an  eye  through  a  fall  when  a  child.  To  his 
safe  keeping  had  been  consigned  the  noble  Rimi- 
nese  Montagna,  a  Ghibelin  and  kinsman  of  Messer 
Parcitade,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Mala- 
testi when  they  made  their  treacherous  midnight 
onslaught  in  the  city  immediately  after  the  con- 
clusion of  a  peace.  Montagna  was  subsequently 
murdered,  with  other  prisoners,  at  the  instigation 
of  Malatesta. 

^^Ilmastin  nuovo^^  for  cruelty  and  treachery  was 
no  way  inferior  to  ''  il  vecchio  ",  and  like  him  equally 
merited  the  family  name.  Hut  he  had  his  admir- 
ers, among  whom  may  be  reckoned  the  Anonimp 
Riminese,  who  describes  him  as  a  very  valiant, 
wise  and  worthy  man,  who  could  see  more  with 
one  eye  than  other  people  could  with  two.  His 
only  failing,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Anonimo,  was 
his  singular  aversion  to  Ghibelins ;  he  could  never 
hear  their  name  mentioned  without  feeling  sick. 
It  was  to  this  strong  emotion  against  them,  that 
the  Anonimo  chiefly  attributed  the  treacherous  mur- 
der of  Guido  del  Casero,  Dottore,  and  Angelello  da 
Carignano,  gentlemen  of  Fano,  whom,  in  1312, 
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"il  Mastin  nuovo"  having  sent  for  to  Cattolioa,  un- 
der the  pretext  of  desiring  an  interview  with  them, 
caused  to  be  murdered  on  their  way  back;  and 
their  dead  bodies,  sewed  up  in  a  sack,  were  thrown 
into  the  sea. 

Pandolfo  succeeded  to  the  government  of  Rimini, 
and  being  apprehensive  that  the  son  of  Paolo,  the 
Count  Uberto  di  Ghiaggiuolo,  might  carry  out  his 
suspected  intention  of  revenging  on  him  the  murder 
of  liis  Father,  caused  liim,  in  1324,  to  be  assassi- 
nated at  an  entertainment  to  which  he  had  been 
invited  for  that  purpose. 

CANTO  XXVIIL,  VERSO  135. 

Che  diedi  al  re  giovane  i  mai  conforti. 

Forty -THREE  Roman  Codici  examined  on  this 
verse  gave  four  for  this  reading,  these  were  the 
Ci.  Barb.  1535,  and  1534;  the  C.  Vat.  2866,  in 
which  the  comment  explained  re  Giovanni;  and 
the  C,  Vat.  366,  which  had  Che  diede  al  re  giovene 
i  tnal  conforti. 

Of  Thirty-six  other  Codici  in  Florence,  Siena, 
Paris,  and  London  only  one,  the  C.  Roscoe,  had 

Che  diede  al  re  giovane  mai  conforti. 

So  that  out  of  Seventy -NINE  Codici,  only  five 
were  found  with  the  correct  reading — ^'^ re giovane^^ 
or  "re?  giovene^  Five  out  of  eight  Codici  in  the 
Riccardiana  had  the  verb  after  the  noun. 

The  reading  "r^  giavane^^  is  not  found  in  any 
of  the  early  Editions,  nor  is  it  noticed  by  any 
of  the  early  commentators.  After  Ginguen^,  in 
181 1,  in  his  "Histoirc  Litt^raire  d'ltalie"  (Vol.  II., 
Notes  ajout^es,  p.  570)  had  drawn  attention  to  it, 
the  reading  was  introduced  into  the  Paris  edition 
by  Buttura,  1820;  and  in  1823,  Professor  Parenti, 
of  Modena,  ("Memorie  di  Religione  etc.",  Vol.  3.) 
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approved  of  and  defended  it;  in  the  same  year 
Viviani  printed  it  in  his  edition  with  an  import- 
ant note  (Vol.  1.  p.  248-251).  In  1824,  Cesari, 
in  his  "  Bellezze  etc.",  commended  it;  Jiosetti,  in 
1827,  adopted  it;  Fraticelli,  Brunone  Bianclii,  and 
other  recent  editors,  including  "The  Four",  have 
since  followed  it  — 

Che  al  re  giovane  diedi  i  nial  conforti. 

The  stand  which  some  Italian  writers  made  for 
the  old  reading  might  be  thought  to  savour  some- 
what of  jealousy,  though  we  can  hardly  ascribe 
the  same  motive  to  Carv,  who,  in  his  edition  of 
1844,  still  held  out  for  King  John,  and  this  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  Gary  was  acquainted  with  the 
Provencal  Poets,  and  well  read  in  English  history. 
The  circumstance  that  king  Henry  11.  had  at  one 
time  intended  that  his  son  John  should  be  crowned 
king  of  Ireland,  which  he  was  not,  is  no  argu- 
ment for  retaining  an  evident  error.  Possibly 
Gary  attached  too  much  importance  to  the  mistake 
of  Giovanni  Villani,  in  the  printed  editions  of 
whose  chronicle  we  read  ^^  re  GtavannV\  though  the 
individual  intended  is  evidently  his  eldest  brother, 
Prince  Henry,  the  young  king,  who  was  crowned 
during  the  life-time  of  his  father,  and  who  is  the 
hero  of  Italian  novelists  and  trovatori.  Benvcnuto 
da  Imola,  generally  so  correct  in  historical  mat- 
ters, here  makes  the  same  mistake,  which  is  that 
of  a  name  only. 

Ginguen^  was  not  the  first  to  point  this  out. 
Millot  in  his  "Histoire  Litt^raire  des  Troubadours" 
(1774,  Vol.1,  p.  2-'3)  had  fully  set  forth  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  the  Editor,  G.  B.,  of  the  Venice 
edition  of  Crescimbeni  "Istoria  della  Volgare  Poe- 
sia",  1731,  had  noticed  it  in  reference  to  the  "No- 
velliere  Antico",  in  which  "Novella  19"  begins 
thus — "Legessi  della  bontk  del  Re  Giovane  guer- 
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reggiando  col  padre  per  lo  consiglio  di  Beltramo " 
(Bologna,  1525.)  The  notice  will  be  found  in 
note  38,  which  is  one  of  many  sent  to  the  editor 
by  "diversi  riguardevoli  Litterati ",  whom  he  thanks 
without  naming.  This  notice  is  not  in  the  second 
edition  of  the  History  published  at  Rome  in  1714, 
nor  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Commentary  pub- 
lished in  1722,  both  of  which  were  followed  by 
the  Venetian  editor. 

Dante  was  familiar  with  the  writings  of  the 
Provencal  Poet ,  Bertrand  de  Born ,  and  mentions 
him  with  honour  in  his  "Volgare  Eloquio"  (lib. 
ij.,  c.  2).  In  a  serventese  by  Bertrand,  the  eldest 
son  of  Henry  II.  is  repeatedly  called  "  il  jove  Rei" 
(il  Re  giovane)  and  the  warrior  poet,  lamenting 
over  his  death,  describes  him  as  a  prince  of  great 
liberality,  courtesy,  and  kindness,  qualities  as- 
cribed by  Villani  and  otliers  to  il  Re  Giovanni. 
Villani  says  (1.  V.,  c.  4)  "  Questo  re  Giovanni  fu 
il  piu  cortese  signor  del  mondo,  ed  ebbe  guerra^ 
col  padre  per  indotta  d'alcuno  suo  barone,  ma 
poco  vivette,  e  di  lui  non  rimase  reda:  dopo  il 
re  Giovanni,  regn6  lo  re  Riccardo."  It  is  ob- 
vious .  from  this  that  Villani  has  made  a  mistake 
merely  in  the  name.  Prince  Henry,  "il  Re  gio- 
vane", died  early,  in  1183,  and  left  no  heirs. 
Richard  I.  succeeded  his  father,  Henry  II.,  and 
as  the  young  king  had  nominally  reigned  con- 
jointly with  his  father,  having  been  crowned  at 
Westminster  in  1 1 70 ,  and  again,  with  his  queen, 
at  Winchester  in  1172,  Richard  may  be  said  to 
have  reigned  after  him.  King  John,  who  suc- 
ceeded Richard,  left  several  children,  the  eldest 
of  whom  was  Henry  III. 

Two  Codici  in  the  Brit.  Museimi  Lib.  No.  3488, 
and  No  932,  help  to  show  how  the  error  arose 
with  the  copyists.  In  the  jfirst  of  these  the  verse 
is  written, 
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Che  diedi  al  re  giovani  raai  conforti: 
in  the  second 

Che  diedi  a  re  giovani  mal  conforti. 

The  scribes  of  those  days  had  no  hesitation  in 
joining  letters  which  ought  to  have  been  kept  se- 
parate, and  in  leaving  out  vowels  when  not  sound- 
ed in  reading.  The  junction  of  the  plural  ar- 
ticle i  with  the  adjective  giovane,  the  e  being  omit- 
ted, was  sufficient  to  beget  a  whole  family  of 
errors.  A  copyist,  unacquainted  with  English 
history,  might  readily  suppose  that  the  writer 
had  meant  re  giovanni  and  had  omitted  the  second. 
iiy  or  the  mark  over  to  indicate  its  absence,  so, 
in  order  to  be  more  correct  himself,  he  put  it  in, 
and  the  real  error  thus  originating  passed  from 
hand  to  hand.  Villani  followed  the  text  of  Dante 
such  as  he  found  it. 

Prof.  Parenti,  in  the  work  already  referred  to, 

•notices  the  Codice  at  Modena,  so  praised  by  Mont- 

faucon  in  his  Italian  diary  —  "Codex  egregie  de- 

scriptus,    auctori   paene   aBqualis'',  in  which    the 

verse  reads 

Che  diede  al  Re  giovine  mal  conforti, 

which  the  Prof,  thinks  was  pobably  what  Dante 
himself  wrote,  and  that  this  Codice  may  be  a 
copy  of  the  Poet's  own  autograph.  Dante  is  known 
to  have  been  partial  to  latin  forms  of  words, 
and  wrote  i  for  e  in  giovineito   and  giovineda. 

In  our  own  chronicles.  Prince  Henry,  after  his 
coronation  is  always  mentioned  as  Henricus  rex, 
junior,  filius  Regis  IIenritV\  and  thus  styled  him- 
self, as  appears  by  an  epistle  addi'essed  to  the 
Prior  of  Canterbury,  which  begins  thus  — "Hen- 
ricus Dei  gratia  Rex  Anglise,  et  Dux  Normannia^, 
et  Comes  Andegaviae,  Regis  Henrici  filius  etc.  etc." 
Roger  of  Hovedcn,  who  was  much  employed  by 
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his  father,  mentions  his  death  under  1 183 —  ''Obijt 
delectabilis  indolis,  rex  Henricus  junior,  filius 
Henrici  secundi,  in  die  sancti  Bamabi  apostoli." 
Though  of  amiable  manners  he  was  an  undutiful 
and  ungrateful  son.  He  died,  not  of  a  wound  re- 
ceived in  defending  the  Castle  of  Bertrand  against 
the  royal  forces,  but  of  a  fever  brought  on  by 
his  violent  conduct.  As  death  approached,  the 
convictions  of  conscience  occasioned  the  most  bitter 
remorse.  The  king,  his  father,  when  he  heard  of 
his  death,  fainted,  and  in  coming  to  himself,  gave 
way,  like  king  David,  to  immoderate  lamentations. 
The  old  chronicler,  who  was  theological  Professor 
at  Oxford,  concludes  his  narrative  in  words  that 
might  well  have  suggested  to  Dante  the  parallel 
he  drew — *'  Gaudent  omnes,  cuncti  laetantur,  solus 
pater  plangit  filium." 

CANTO  XXIX.,  VERSO  9. 
Che  miglia  ventiduo  la  valle  volge. 

This  is  the  first  actual  measiu^e  given  by  Dante 
of  any  part  of  the  Infernal  regions.  Rosetti ,  in 
his  analytical  commentary,  first  drew  attention  to 
the  circumstance  and  its  agreeing  with  the  ex- 
tent of  a  fosse  siu*rounding  the  walls  of  Rome  as 
mentioned  by  Fazzio  degli  Uberti  in  his  "Dita 
Mundi".     Lib.  ij.,  c.  31. 

Fazzio    in   the    course  of  his   poetical    voyage 

meets  with  a  sad   and  sorrowful  old  woman,  the 

:)crsonification  of    ancient  Rome,    who    conducts 

lim  towards  tlie  Eternal  City.   As  tliey  approach 

he  says 

Et  per  quel  che  ancor  recordar  posso. 
Isoi  cenandamo  senza  altro  sermone 
In  fin  chio  vidi  come  fusse  un  fosso. 

*  See  "The  Young  King  etc."  (London,  Trubner,  1862). 
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Ecco  la  Fibbia  che  senza  ardigione 
Ecco  la  ricca  et  bella  mia  Centura 
Che  per  gli  antichi  si  cara  si  pone 

Et  per  die  sappi  el  ver  de  sua  inisura. 
Et  notilo  la  giente  perigrina 
Vind  due  miglia  ciertainente  dura. 

What  this  fosse  could  have  been,  or  if  such 
really  existed  in  the  1 4 ''  century,  the  Author  has 
not  been  able  to  ascertain.  There  are  no  traces 
of  such  now  that  he  could  ever  discover,  or  yet 
any  information  about  from  the  Roman  Arclia^o- 
logists.  But  the  agreement  is  remarkable,  and 
from  the  20""  stanza  of  this  chapter,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  Dante  was  not  singular  in  regarding 
Papal  Rome  as  the  site  of  the  infernal  regions. 

Lk  si  noma  lonferno  et  Ik  gik  fui 
Per  Marco  Curcio  dal  fuoco  difesa 
Come  to  dec  to  et  puol  saper  daltrui. 

See  remarks  on  Canto  xxx.,  v.  87. 


CANTO  XXX.,  VERSO  78. 
Per  fonte  Branda  non  darei  la  vista. 

There  is,  or  rather  was  a  Fonte  Branda  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Castle  of  Roniena  in  the  Casen- 
tino,  where  Maestro  Adamo  carried  on  his  nefa- 
rious adulteration  of  the  Tuscan  florins,  traces  of 
which  still  remain.  Capt.  F.  C.  Brooke,  of  Uf- 
ford,  in  1844  had  the  merit  of  discovering  them. 
In  a  Manuscript  containing  an  account  of  the  pro 
ceedings  of  the  confraternity  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  Santo  Egidio,  newly  arranged  and  made  by 
order  of  the  Prior,  which  Capt.  Brooke  obtained 
at  Stia,  it  is  stated  that  on  the  16.  November, 
1 599,  an  earthquake  did  great  damage  at  Roniena, 
and  threw  down  the  walls  of  the  Hospital  of 
"  Santa  Maria  Maddalena  penitente ,   dalla    parte 
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verso  fonte  di  Branda."  This  hospital  was  on 
the  south  side  of  the  castle,  and  it  was  here  where 
the  remains  of  a  fountain  were  discovered.  Wlien 
the  Author  visited  the  spot  in  IS 47,  the  only  in- 
dication of  it  was  a  dry  spout  set  in  a  deeply 
recessed  arch  in  the  wall  overtopped  with  vener- 
able ivy.  —  {8ee  Ai/ien^^m  No.  1601.  Jme  3.  1858). 
It  had  long  been  conjectured  by  Bandini  and 
others  that  the  Fonte  Branda  near  Romena  was 
probably  that  to  which  Maestro  Adamo  alluded; 
Forsyth,  when  he  visited  Romena,  also  thought 
so.  There  is  another  Fonte  Branda  at  Borgo 
alia  Collina,  where  Landino  had  a  country  liouse, 
and  might  have  seen  it  from  his  windows,  but  he 
takes  no  notice  of  it,  nor  of  the  fonte  at  Romena 
called  by  the  country  people  "  hi  fontinella."  The 
circumstances  of  the  case  nn'ght  lead  one  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Fonte  Branda  intended  by  the  Poet 
was  the  one  close  by  the  Castle  of  Romena,  and 
it  may  have  been  so;  but  this  little  fountain 
was  known  only  to  so  few,  that  Dante,  who  wrote 
for  the  Italian  people  generally,  can  scarcely 
be  thought  to  have  meant  this,  when  the  famous 
Fonte  Branda  at  Siena  was,  at  least  by  name, 
familiar  to  them  all,  and  formed  an  image  more 
in  character  with  the  insatiable  thirst  of  Maes- 
tro Adamo. 


CANTO  XXX.,  VERSO  87. 

Con  tiitto  ch'  ella  volge  undid  miglia, 
E  men  d'lin  mezzo  di  traverso  non  ci  ha: 

E  piii  dun  mezzo  di  traverso  non  ci  ha. 

Seventy  Codici  examined  gave  for  the  first 
reading  46  examples,  for  the  second  10.  Seven 
Codici  had  "  E  men  di  m(Zzo'\  and  five  *'  E  men  di 
mezzo  di  traverso  vn  oncia  ",  among  these  latter  was 
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the  C.  Barb.  1535.  So  that  ^^men^  was  found  in 
GO  codici  out  of  70.     The  Villani  Codice  reads 

E  men  d'un  mezzo  di  traverse  ci  ha; 

which  thus  forms  a  fifth  reading,  but  in  the  margin 
is  written  ^^ e piu^\  The  Cod.  Brit.  3459  has  ^  per 
iraverso^\  the  Cod.  Sen.  31  ^^ E  pik  cli  tin  mc:zo'^; 
the  C.  Sen.  28  "^  men  dal  mezzo^^;  other  minor  va- 
riations also  occur.  Among  Codici  with  the  first 
reading  were  the  Ci.  Vat.  366,  and  4776.  Among 
those  with  the  second  C.  Vat.  3199.  The  third, 
^^E  men  di  mezzo'\  was  found  in  C.  Vat.  365. 

Printed  Editions.  Benvenuto,  Buti,  Bargigi; 
the  Edit.  1,  2,  3,  4:  the  Vend.,  the  Nidob.,  Land., 
Veil.,  and  Dan.,  have  the  first  reading.  Aldus  has 
the  second —  ' 

E  pill  d'un  mezzo  di  traverse  non  ci  ha; 

which  was  followed  by  the  Crusca,  Venturi,  Pog- 
giali  and  Dionisi  ( — E  piu  di  mezzo".)  But"»?^'« 
d'un  mezzo!^  is  the  more  usual  reading,  and  was, 
for  valid  reasons,  preferred  by  "the  Four".  Ro- 
setti's  remarks  on  this  passage  are  important. 
(Vol.  II.,  p.  284.) 

The  circuit  of  eleven  miles  here  mentioned 
agrees  with  that  of  the  walls  of  Rome  begun  by 
Aurelian  and  completed  by  Probus,  which  are  al- 
most exactly  eleven  Tuscan  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, or  between  eleven  and  twelve  English  ones. 

The  Tuscan  mile  is  equal  to  1.(1277  English. 
Taken  in  conjunction  with  tlie  extent  of  the  tenth 
bolgia  (XXIX.,  9)  "Che  miglia  ventiduo  la  valle 
volge",  the  correspondence  removes  all  possible 
doubt  of  the  Poet's  meaning.  Papal  Roinc  figures 
as  the  focus  of  iniquity,  the  source  of  all  the 
strife  and  misery  that  afflicted  Italy.  The*'  oncia" 
is  the  twelfth  part  of  the  hraccio^  and  nearly  equal 
to  two  English  inches  (1.  91). 
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CANTO  XXXII.,  VERSO  47. 

Gocciar  su  j)er  le  labbra,  e  il  gielo  strinse 
Goeciar  giu  per  le  labbra,  e  il  gielo  strinse 

Thirty-four  Codici  (Rome  17;  Florence  7; 
London  10)  gave  for  the  first  reading  28  examples; 
for  the  second  6.  Among  the  former  were  the 
Codi.  Vat.  365,  366,  and  the  Cod.  Barb.  1535. 
Am'ong  the  latter  the  C.  Vat.  4776,  and  the  C. 
Brit. '22,  780. 

Printed  Editions.  Ben.,  the  Edi.  1,  2  and  4, 
and  Vend,  have  ^''ffocrm  giu\  Buti,  Barg.,  the  Ed.  3, 
the  Nidob..,  Land.,  Aid.,  Veil.,  Dan,  the  Crusca, 
Vent.,  Lomb.,  Dion.,  Pogg.,  Biag.,  FraticelH,  ''the 
Four"  &c.  have  ^^goccia  su\  ^^  Gocciar  giu^^  was 
jninted  by  Brunone  Bianchi  in  his  Edit,  of  1846, 
but  in  tliat  of  1854,  this  was  corrected.  Poggiali 
uttered  a  caution  not  to  mistake  the  eye  lids  for 
the  lips,  adding  the  remark  —  "Dante  chiama  qui 
labbra  le  palpebre,  che  sono  come  labbra  degli  occhi\ 

CANTO  XXXIII.,  VERSI  22-4. 

Breve  pertugio  dentro  dalla  muda, 
La  qual  per  me  ha  '1  titol  della  fame, 
E  in  che  conviene  ancor  ch'  altri  si  chiuda, 

Muda  is  a  place  Avhere  birds  of  prey  are  put 
when  moulting,  or  changing  their  feathers.  The 
"Muda"  at  Pisa  was  the  room  or  cell  in  the 
Tower  of  the  Gualandi,  where  the  Republic  kept 
its  eagles,  ("perchfe  mudino  cioe  mvtino^'  says  Lan- 
dino,)  and  was  a  sombre  enclosure  well  adapted  to 
the  purpose.  The  Tower  belonged  to  the  Ghibelin 
family  whom  Dante  has  mentioned  as  the  head 
of  those  who  hunted  the  Count  Ugolino  to  death, 
Gualandi  eon  Sismondi  e  con  Lanfranchi. 

"Muda"  was  the  popular  name  by  which  the 
tower  was  then  called.  It  stood  near  the  northern 

11 
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end  of  that  angular  open  space,  the  ancient  Forum 
of  the  Republic,  known  as  the  Piazza  degli  Anzi- 
ani,  who  had  a  palace  here  built  by  Niccolo  Pi~ 
sano,  on  the  site  of  wliich  Vasari  erected  the  new 
palace  for  the  knights  of  S.  Stephen,  and  then 
the  Piazza  was  named  'Piazza  dei  Cavalieri.'  Ad- 
joining the  Palace,  and  in  tlie  centre  of  one  side 
of  the  Piazza ,  is  the  Clmrch  of  S.  Stefano ,  here 
formerly  stood  the  Church  of  S.  Sebastiano,  where 
the  fatal  council  was  held  imder  the  presidency 
of  the  Archbishop  Ruggieri,  by  whicli  the  Count 
Ugolino  was  condemned  to  death.  The  tower  was 
on  the  right  hand  of  tlie  archway  which  leads  to- 
wards the  Duomo,  passing  beneath  a  house  on 
the  front  of  which  are  traces  of  frescoes  by  Poc- 
cetti,  and  a  clock  in  the  centre.  The  walls  of  tlie 
tower  were  incorporated  into  the  present  building. 
In  the  Codice  of  the  Div.  Commedia  at  Dresden 
there  is  a  very  neat  drawing  of  the  tower  in  its 
ruined  state  as  it  appeared  in  the  Ifi"'  Centmy, 
with  this  note.  "Cosl  nel  1556  Cosimo  I.  nc  fece 
dono  alia  r.eligione  di  S.  Stefano,  e  il  Vasari  la 
incluse  nel  Palazzo  ora  detto  delV  Orologio.  Nell' 
interno  si  vede  ancora  il  pozzo  da  cui  si  traeva 
I'acqua  per  abbeverare  le  aquile  della  Republica 
che  vi  si  conservavano,  e  clie  nei  giorni  di  festa 
coronate  d'oro  si  ricavano  innanzi  alia  signoria. 
Bastano  alcuni  degli  alti  scalini  che  mostrano 
chiaramente  Fuso  della  muda." 

Buti  relates  that  after  eight  days  the  bodies  of 
the  unfortunate  victims  were  rolled  up  in  the  mat- 
ting that  covered  the  floor  of  their  prison,  and  car- 
ried to  the  church  of  the  Frati  Minori  (S.  Fran- 
cesco) w^here  they  were  interred  with  the  irons  on 
their  legs,  at  the  side  of  the  steps  leading  from 
the  first  cloister  into  the  Church.  Wlien  the  grave 
was  opened,  he  states  that  he  was  present  and 
saw  the  irons  taken  out.     In  1822,   on  restoring 
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the  pavement,  the  remains  of  Ugolino  and  his 
children  were  discovered,  and  were  carelessly 
thrown  together  beneath  the  spot  where,  in  1845, 
was  a  stone  on  which  was  the  name  of  Doctor 
Alessandro  Vannuchi. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  on  this  occasion,  that  the 
remains  were  not  carefully  examined  to  ascertain 
the  exact  number  of  the  victims. 

The  private  palace  of  the  Count  Ugolino  was 
on  the  Lungo  TArno,  in  the  parish  of  S.  Sepolcro. 
It  was  demolished. 

CANTO  XXXllL,  VERSO  26. 

Pill  Ueve  gia  quand'  io  fece    1  inal  sonno, 
Piu  lume  gia  qiiand'  io  fcce  '1  mal  sonno, 
Piu  Itine  gill  quand'  io  fece    1  inal  sonno, 
Piu  le  vie  giii  quand'  io  fece  '1  mal  sonno, 
Pill  volte  gia  quand'  io  fece  '1  mal  sonno, 

One  hundred  and  forty-seven  Codici  examined 
on  this  verse  gave  the  following  result. 

For  the /?r^/ reading  63  Codici — for  the  second 
34  Codici  —  for  the  M/W/ reading  33  Codici  — for 
the  fouiih  12  Codici— for  the /?/?A  5  Codici. 

Under  the  first  reading  are  included  3  Codici 
with  leve.  These  Codici  consisted  of  44  Roman 
Codici.  The  most  important  Florentine  Codici 
in  the  Laurenziana,  the  Magliabechiana ,  and  the 
Riccardiana.  Numerous  Codici  in  the  Marciana 
at  Venice. —  Those  in  the  Seminario  at  Padua  — 
Those  in  the  Libraries  of  the  Brera  and  Ambro- 
siana  at  Milan — Others  at  Modena,  Parma,  Bo- 
logna, Piacenza  and  Siena — in  Paris,  London, 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dresden  and  Copenhagen.  The 
result  of  this  examination  in  particular  libraries  was 
somewhat  different.  Thus  of  the  eight  Codici  exa- 
mined in  the  Laurenziana,  five  —  the  Ci.  Vill., 
Vise,  Tmp.  mg.,  Tmp.  mn.,  and  the  Ottimo  had 
^^pikluner  The  Codice  dctto  delButi,andthatofPlut. 
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XL.  2  had  ''piu  lume'';  tbeCod.Gadd.  1 347  bad  ''piii 
licve  ".  Thirteen  Codici  examined  in  the  National  Li- 
brary at  Paris  gave  7  for  the  first  reading  (inchuling 
1  with  "jp/i  leve^^)^  I  for  the  second,  3  for  the  third, 
1  for  the  fourth,  and*  I  for  the  fifth.  The  twelve 
Codici  in  the  British  Museum,  witli  the  C.  Libri, 
and  C.  Roscoe,  gave  6  for  the  first  reading,  5  for 
the  second,  2  for  the  third,  and  1  with  the  reading 
"/m".  The  forty-four  Roman  Codici  gave  for  the 
first  reading ,  including  two  with  the  variante  leve^ 
twenty-two  Codici,  among  these  was  the  C.  Vat. 
4776;  for  the  second  reading  seven  Codici,  includ- 
ing the  Ci.  Vat.  365  and  3199;  for  the  third  read- 
ing eight  Codici,  including  the  C.  Barb.  1535;  for 
thp  fourth  reading  four  Codici ;  for  the  fifth  three. 
Among  the  Codici  with  the  reading  ^^piu  le  vie^^ 
was  the  C.Landi.  Fifteen  Codici  examined  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  gave  for  ^Hieve'^  7;  for  ^^lume'^ 
7;  ior^'lum''  1.  (C.  Camb.  Mm.  2.  3.  b.) 

Several  alterations  were  met  with  in  Codici 
showing  the  change  of  opinion  in  reference  to 
the  reading  of  this  verse.  Thus  in  the  Cod.  Pa- 
do  vano  CCCXVI,  the  original  reading  lane  had 
been  altered  to  the  more  usual  reading  licve  ^  ap- 
parently by  the  copyist;  while  in  the  Cod.  IX, 
above  lune  had  been  written  lume.  In  the  Cod. 
LIII ,  in  the  Library  of  S.  Mark  at  Venice ,  lu?ie 
had  been  so  written,  in  a  gothic  character,  that 
one  stroke  of  the  u  was  made  to  serve  for  half 
the  /I,  so  that  the  word,  at  first  glance,  looked  like 
lume  with  the  u  left  out. 

In  another  Codice  in  this  Library,  Cod.  LVII, 
where  lune  had  originally  been  written,  an  addi- 
tional stroke  had  been  inti'oduced  between  the  u  and 
the  w,  thus  transforming  the  latter  letter  intozw,  and 
making  lufne.  In  Codice  No.  XLIII  of  the  Maglia- 
bechiana,  the  original  reading,  lune^  had  been  al- 
tered to  lunte,  and  lastly  in  the,  margin  had  been 
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written  lieve.  In  the  same  Library,  the  Codice  No. 
XXIX,  with  the  commentary  of  Buti,  the  most 
important  of  all  in  this  collection,  the  word 
"/w/»^"  showed  that  lune  had  been  tlie  original 
one,  but  by  the  additional  mark  just  noticed  had 
been  altered  to  what  we  now  find,  thus  making  it 
agree  with  the  comment.  In  the  C.  Par.  4153, 
lieve  has  been  altered  to  lume,  while  above  is  written 
^^ erat  dies  clara^\  and  in  the  Cod.  7002^,  with  the 
reading  ^''lume^\  there  is  this  note  ^^qmsi  dicat,  H 
era  gia  schiarito  el  giorno  per  lo  sua  foramen 

Of  the  four  early  editions,  the  P*  and  4*^  have 
''piii  lieve''  the  2"**  and  3"">m  lume''  The  Vend, 
has  "/?rw  lieve''  and  the  commentary  states  "Dice 
che  poi  chel  fu  icarcerato  piu  die  vide  altri  et  altri 
lui  per  picciola  finestra".  The  Nidob.  has  the 
same  remark,  but  the  text  is  ^^piii  lune".  The  Ot- 
timo  explains  "piii  volte  veduto  lume",  and  the 
text,  in  the  Laiu'enziana  Codice,  has  ^^lune". 
Benvenuto  Rambaldi  explains  piii  lume^  —  ^^  Bi^eve 
perhigio  —  ciofe  piccol  foro  a  traverso  il  quale  pe- 
netrava  il  chiarore  delF  aurora  —  ni  avea  mostrato 
gia  piu  lume  —  ciofe  mi  faceva  eonoscere  che  gik 
sorgeva  il  giorno.  Alcuni  testi  hanno  piii  lune^  ed 
allora  vorrebbe  dire,  che  gik  passarono  vari  mesi; 
ma  cio  non  pu6  stare,  perchfe,  a  veritk  storica,  il 
Conte  non  istette  in  questa  torre  che  pochi  gior- 
ni."  In  the  "Fragmenta  Historiae  Pisanae",  Rer, 
Hal  Script,  apud  Muratori,  Tom.  XXIV,  it  is  stated. 
"Feciono  loro  mettere  li  ferri,  e  tenere  e  guar- 
dnre  presi  in  del  Palasso  del  Popolo  piu  di  XX 
d\,  in  fine  che  fu  acconcia  la  pregione  della  Torre 
dei  Gualandi  da  sette  vie".  Rambaldi  was,  no 
doubt,  well  informed  as  to  the  fact  he  states,  that 
the  prisoners  were  removed  to  this  tower  only  a 
short  time  before  their  deaths,  though  he  does  not 
tell  us  where  their  imprisonment  of  several  months 
had  previously  been.    Buti,  who  read  the  Divina 
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Commedia  at  Pisa,  also  explained  piii  lume — "a\ 
clie  ben  era  I'aurora,  e  poi  m'addormentai  e  feci 
il  mal  sogno  etc."  This  is  the  reading  also  of 
Guiniforto  delli  Bargigi,  of  Landino,  and  Vellu- 
tello.  Landino  says  —  "Dimostra  che  anehora  era 
desto  quando  Taurora  venne  informa  che  tal  fi- 
nestra  facea  lume" —  Vellutello  states  "Mostra  ch' 
era  Taurora,  e  che  quel  breve,  e  picciolo  pertu- 
gio,  rendeva  alquanto  di  lume,  quando  egli,  che 
dormito  non  haveva  ancora,  s'addorment6  etc." 
Daniello  affirmed  that  we  ought  to  read  "/?/>/  /ww/". 
for  many  days;  in  this  he  followed  the  Ottimo 
and  Jacopo  dcUa  Lana;  and  the  explanation  coin- 
cides with  that  of  the  "Anonimo"  published  by 
Lord  Vernon  in  1848  —  "uno  pigiolo  pertugio  per 
lo  quale  avea  piu  d\  veduto  lume";  this  sense  is 
supported  by  the  reading  ^^pmvol(e^\  already  no- 
ticed. Pill  lume  is  the  reading  of  Aldus.  The  Aca- 
demicians preferred  piu  lune,  had  they  not  have 
done  so,  we  should  probably  have  heard  little 
about  it.  The  reason  assigned  for  its  introduc- 
tion was  that  the  Count,  as  stated  by  Giovanni 
Villani,  continued  a  prisoner  of  the  republic  from 
August  to  March.  Volpi  followed  the  Academici- 
ans, and  so  did  Venturi,  and  so  have  a  host  of 
succeeding  Editors,  Dionisi,  Biagioli,  Costa,  Ro- 
setti,  Fraticelli,  the  four  Florentine  Editors,  Bru- 
none  Bianchi,  Witte,  and  others.  The  Padre  Lom- 
bardi  has  the  merit  of  having  ably  supported  lume, 
showing  that  a  distinction  should  be  made  between 
the  aurora  and  the  sun  rise,  and  that  it  was  after 
the  former,  but  before  the  latter  that  the  dream 
occurred,  during  the  period  assigned  to  true  di-eams. 
Costa's  argument  against  lume  contains  a  fallacy, 
for  the  comparison  piii  refers  to  what  preceded, 
not  to  what  followed;  there  was  a  gradual  in 
crease  of  light  from  oppressive  darkness  to  the 
full  day.     In    the   month   of  March,  the   aurora 
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lasts   about   one  hour  and  a  half.     Dante  marks 
the  time,  as 

"Dianzi  neir  alba  che  precede  al  giomo," 
when, 

"  —  la  mente  nostra,  pellegrina 

Pill  dalla  carpe,  e  men  da'  pensier  preea, 

Alle  sue  vision  quasi  e  divina.'' 

Ugolino  informs  Dante  that  he  does  not  intend  to 
repeat  facts  already  known,  but  only  to  relate 
what  he  could  not  yet  have  heard,  ''quel  che 
non  puoi  avere  inteso,"  how  cruel  his  death  was. 
The  Count  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  preli- 
minary dream,  the  fatal  foreshadow  of  what  was  to 
follow.  The  dream  is  a  key  to  the  narrative, 
showing  the  state  of  parties  in  Pisa,  and  who  the 
Count's  cliief  enemies  were.  The  time  of  its  oc-  * 
currence  was  important  and  necessary  to  be  noted. 
Of  all  the  old  Commentators  no  one  is  more 
entitled  to  our  confidence  in  the  relation  of  histo- 
rical facts  than  Benvenuto  Rambaldi  da  Imola, 
and  his  statement  that  the  unfortunate  victims 
were  here  confined  for  a  few  days  only  is  de- 
serving of  credit,  and  is  supported  by  the  con- 
sideration that  a  room  of  narrow  dimensions  in  a 
tower,  with  only  one  small  slit  in  the  wall  for 
the  admission  of  light  and  air,  was  not  adapted 
to  contain  five  persons  in  close  confinement  for 
seven  months. 

But  what  could  writers  and  correctors  of  Codici 
mean  by  ''/?/i  lieve^^ ? 

M'avea  mostrato  per  lo  suo  forame 

Piu  Ueve  gia,  ciiiand'  io  feci  il  mal  sonno, 

Had  the  verb  been  reflective  we  might  have  got 
some  meaning  out  of  it.  Count  Ugolino  had  passed 
an  anxious,  restless  night,  he  had  watched  for  tlie 
first  faint  indication  of  the  approaching  morn, 
for  the  slightest  gleam    of  light  on  the  sides  of 
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the  embrasure  of  the  "breve  pertugio",  hoping 
that  with  returning  day,  some  relief  would  be  af- 
forded to  that  foreboding  fear  of  starvation  which 
had  possessed  himself  and  children ,  who  in  their 
sleep  were  heard  to  weep  for  bread,  thus  showing 
that  they  had  not  previously  received  their  usual 
allowance  of  food. 

Few  of  the  sun's  rays  ever  illumined  those  dis- 
mal walls,  ''un  poco  di  raggio"  was  at  most  all 
that  ever  entered.  At  night  the  darkness  must 
have  been  intense  and  oppressive.  By  the  gra- 
dual increase  of  light  on  the  sides  of  the  narrow 
chink,  Ugolino  could  more  easily  perceive  the 
opening,  his  eyes  would  thus  be  relieved  from  the 
oppressive  sense  of  total  darkness,  and  he  would 
'  know  that  it  was  the  hour  of  true  dreams. 

Possibly  the  word  lieve  might  have  suggested 
some  such  meaning  as  this,  but  none  of  the  com- 
mentators have  enlightened  us  on  the  subject, 
though  the  reading  numerically  surpasses  every 
other,  and  nearly  equals  all  the  rest  put  together. 


CANTO  XXXm.,  VERSI  50-1. 

Piangevan  elli:  ed  Anselmuccio  mio 
Disse:  Tu  giiardi  si,  padre:  che  hai? 

Guelfo,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Count  Ugolino,  had 
married  Elena  of  Suabia,  the  natural  daughter  of 
Enzo  king  of  Sardinia,  and  dying  left  two  sons, 
Nino  detto  il  Brigato,  and  AiTigo.  The  former 
was  present  with  his  grandfather,  the  latter  not. 
A  son  is  stated  to  have  fallen  fighting  in  defence 
of  the  Palazzo  del  Popolo,  it  may  have  been 
Arrigo.  The  other  grandson  present  was  Ansel- 
muccio, son  of  Lotto  then  a  prisoner  of  war  in 
Genoa. 

Some   modern   critics  have  censured  the   Poet 
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for  not  distinguishing  with  prosaic  nicety  between 
children  and  grandchildren,  a  piece  of  pedantry 
worthy  to  go  along  with  that  absurd  and  revolt- 
ing notion,  once  entertained  by  a  certain  class 
of  critics,  that  the  prostrate  Count,  in  stating  the 
cause  of  his  death  to  have  been  extreme  star- 
vation rather  than  extreme  anguish, 

Poscia,  piu  che  il  dolor,  poti  il  digiuno, 

meant  to  say  that  he  had  actually  eaten  one  of 
his  children. 


CANTO  XXXIV.,  VERSI  110—111. 

Quando  mi  volsi,  tu  passasti  il  punto 
Al  qual  si  traggon  d'ogni  parte  i  pesi : 

The  globular  form  of  the  earth  and  the  attrac- 
tion of  gravitation  to  its  centre,  were  popular 
facts   well  known  in  the  time  of  Dante. 

Brunetto  Latini  in  his  "Tesoro"  lib.  II.  c.  35, 
omong  other  reasons  for  the  rotundity  of  the  earth, 
assignes  the  very  important  one  of  the  stability 
of  the  universe,  also  that  no  part  of  the  surface 
might  be  nearer  to  the  heavens  than  another,  and 
that  the  latter  might  also  freely  revolve  about 
it.  He  adds  also ,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  dig 
a  well  that  should  pass  from  one  side  of  the  world 
to  the  other,  and  if  a  large  stone  were  thrown 
into  tliis  well,  it  would  stop  half  way,  and  there 
remain  fixed.  Tlie  force  acquired  in  the  fall  might 
indeed,  at  first,  carry  it  a  little  beyond  the  centre, 
but  it  would  soon  be  drawn  back  again,  and  there 
remain  stationary.  Thus  the  Devil,  according  to 
Dante,  is  in  a  permanent  fix,  he  can  neither 
move' one  way  nor  the  other.  No  wonder  that 
the  Poets  found  a  great  effort  necessary  to  over- 
come this  difficulty.  The  Inferno  of  Dante,  ac- 
cording   to   the  formulae   given   by  Manetti  and 
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Galileo,  for  the  philosopher  did  not  disdain  to 
calculate  its  depth,  occupies  nearly  one-fourteenth 
j)art  of  the  bulk  of  the  globe.  When  tlie  Divina 
Commedia  was  written,  Jerusalem  was  believed  to 
be  the  exact  centre  of  the  habitable  hemisphere, 
the  other  was  conceived  to  be  covered  with  water. 
Out  of  this  Ocean  the  mountain  of  the  Poet's  Pm- 
gatory  rises  up  like  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  from 
the  bosom  of  the  waves ,  and  is  exactly  opposite 
to  Mount  Zion,  so  that  the  two  become  the  Anti- 
podes of  each  other.  The  Mathematicians  in  their 
measurement  of  Dante's  Hell  proceeded  in  this 
wise.  An  arc  of  thirty  degrees  of  longitude  was 
measured  from  the  meridian  of  Jerusalem  west- 
ward as  far  as  Cuma,  near  Naples,  and  here ,  at 
the  "Fauces  Averni"  of  Virgil,  it  pleased  them 
to  locate  its  dreary  entrance.  Another  arc  of 
thirty  degrees  was  next  measured  from  the  same 
meridian  eastward,  so  that  both  together  made  up 
a  portion  of  the  Earth's  circumference  of  about 
4330  English  miles,  the  chord  of  which  would  be 
equal  to  its  semi-diameter.  This  was  made  the 
base  of  their  operations,  so  that  with  the  world's 
centre  for  its  apex, 

11  punto 
Al  qual  si  traggon  d'ogni  parte  i  pesi; 

the  Inferno  became  as  broad  as  it  was  deep.  At 
this  centre  of  gravity,  firmly  wedged  in  everlasting 
ice,  the  grim  monarch  of  these  dolorous  realms 
is  placed.  His  bulk  is  prodigeous.  From  the 
data  given  by  Dante,  he  is  at  least  ten  times  as 
tall  as  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  is  high. 

Of  the  depth  of  Dante's  Hell  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  nor  of  the  altitude  of  Dite;  not  so  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  descending  circles,  as  assigned 
by  the  Mathematicians.  The  Poet  specifies  only 
the  circumferences  of  two. 

There  is  a  place  in  Hell  called  "Malebolge",  it 
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IS  deep  down,  and  divided  into  ten  concentric  circles 
for  the  reception  of  the  fraudulent  of  every  de- 
scription. The  ninth  of  these  in  descending  order, 
is  stated  by  Dante  to  be  22  Italian  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, the  tenth  1 1  miles,  and  the  width  of 
the  fosse  not  less  than  half  a  mile.  If  this  pro- 
portion were  applied  to  all  these  circles,  the  up- 
permost would  be  about  1792  miles  in  diameter, 
whereas  the  Mathematicians  assign  only  o5.  But,  in 
all  probability,  Dante  did  not  intend  that  his  Inferno 
sliould  be  laid  down  to  a  scale,  and  assigned  the 
dimensions  of  these  two  circles  of  Malebolge  from 
political  motives  only.  In  the  Convito  (Tratt.  IV., 
c.  8)  the  Earth's  semi-diameter  is  stated  at  3250 
Tuscan  Miles.  In  English  measure,  its  actual 
polar  semi-diameter  is  3949^  miles.  So  that,  in 
round  numbers,  the  funnel  shaped  Abyss, 

Che  '1  mal  deir  universo  tutto  'nsacca, 

may  be  stated  at  4000  English  miles  deep,  and  as 
many  broad  at  its  uj^per  periphery. 
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IL  PUMATORIO. 


CANTO  I.,  VERSO  1. 

Per  correr  miglior  aaua  alza  le  veie 
Omai  la  navicelia  ael  mio  ingegno, 
Che  lascia  dietro  a  se  mar  si  crudele. 

The  many  beautiful  similes  which  Dante  has 
drawn  from  the  sea  and  its  phenomena,  from  boats 
and  sliips,  and  tlieir  management  under  different 
and  often  difficult  circumstances,  show  tliat  he  was 
not  only  familiar  with  this  element,  but  that  he 
took  an  especial  delight  in  it,  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted practically  with  the  details  of  navigation. 

In  the  previous  Cantica  many  arc  the  passages 
that  relate  to  this  subject,  as  Inferno  L,  22 ;  V., 
29;  VL,  77;  VII.,  13;  VIL,  22;  XVI.,  133;  XVIL, 
19,  100—1;  XXL,  7—15;  XXIL,  10,  19  —  24; 
XXVIL,  81;  XXXL,  14:). 

Escaped  from  the  horrors  of  Hell,  and  once 
more  beholding  the  stars  and  the  sweet  serenity 
of  Nature,  rejoicingly  he  sets  forth  on  the  second 
course  of  his  great  poem  in  the  language  and 
style  of  a  sailor. 

When  the  morning  dawns,  the  first  object  which 
his  eye  delighted  rests  upon  is  the  ^Urcmolar  della 
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marina  \  An  expression  as  beautiful  as -it  is  true, 
which  brings  before  us,  as  tliougli  we  actually 
saw  it,  tlie  vibratory  movement  wliieh  tlie  light, 
reflected  from  the  gently  agitated  waves,  pro- 
duces in  the  distance.  In  this  second  Cantica,  si- 
miles from  the  sea  occur  at  Canto  IV.,  9.*^;  X.,  i» ; 
XVIL,  7fi;  XXVL,  135;  XXX.,  58—6(1;  and  in 
other  places.  They  are  also  frequent  in  tlie  third. 
(See  on  Parad.  II.,  1 — 9.)  In  the  Convito,  Tratt. 
II.,  c.  1,  we  have  similar  language  in  prose. 

CANTO  L,  VERSI  12-15. 

Dolce  color  d'oriental  zaffiro, 

Che  s'accoglicva  nel  sereno  aspetto 
Deir  aer  pure  infino  al  primo  giro. 

The  exquisite  beauty  of  this  description  charms 
like  a  chant  of  heavenly  music  heard  in  the  clear 
and  balmy  air  of  early  morn.  Brunetto  Latini 
(Tesoro  1.  II.,  38)  says: 

"Above  the  circle  of  the  air,  is  the  fourth  element, 
that  of  fire,  which  is  without  any  humidity,  extends  to 
the  moon,  and  suriounds  our  atmosphere.  Above  this 
circle  of  fire  is,  first  in  order,  the  moon,  then  all  tlie  other 
heavenly  bodies  that  are  of  the  nature  of  fire.  The  fire 
which  is  seated  above  the  other  elements  in  no  way  in- 
terferes with  them,  nor  with  that  fifth  element  which  is 
called  orbis.  Above  the  fire  is  an  air  pure,  clear  and  un- 
mixed with  any  foreign  matters,  here  are  the  seven  plan- 
ets; and  above  that  air  is  the  firmament  which  turns  the 
world  with  all  the  stars  continually  round  from  East  to 
West...  and  above  the  firmament  is  a  heaven  most  beauti- 
ful and  clear  and  bright,  of  the  colour  of  crystal,  and 
therefore  called  crystalline.  And  above  that  heaven  is  the 
Empyrean  from  whence  the  evil  angels  fell,  and  there  re- 
sides the  holy  Trinity  divine  with  all  its  ministers  and 
its  profound  mysteries'. 

The  ^^aer  pvro''  of  the  Poet  is  no  doubt  the  '^aere  puro 
e  chiaro  e  netto^''  of  Ser  Brunetto,  the  aether  of  the  greek 
philosophers,  extending  to  the  primum  mobile. 
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CANTO  I.,  VERSI  22—24. 

lo  mi  volsi  a  man  destra;  e  posi  mente 
Air  altro  polo,  e  vidi  quattro  stelle 
Non  viste  mai;  fuor  ch*  alia  prima  gente. 

Much  as  the  Commentators  on  Dante  have  dis- 
puted the  reality  of  these  four  stars,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  meant  those  of  "The  Southern 
Cross".  The  principal  stars  of  this  constellation 
were  known  when  Dante  wrote,  and  in  the  de- 
scription of  them  here  given  there  is  a  reality 
attested  by  all  who  have  seen  them.  They  were 
once  visible  in  our  northern  hemisphere.  Without 
the  aid  of  the  telescope  they  appear  as  four  stars, 
three  of  them  of  the  first  magnitude.  Alexander 
von  Humboldt,  from  wliose  philosophic  soul  the 
poetry  of  nature  was  never  absent,  says  of  them 
(Cosmos,  Vol.  II.,  Bohn's  Edit.) 

"In  consequence  of  the  j)reccssion  of  the  equinoxes,  the 
starry  heavens  are  continually  changing  their  aspect  from 
every  portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  early  races  of 
mankind  beheld  in  the  far  north  the  glorious  constellations 
of  the  southern  hemisphere  rise  before  them,  which,  after 
remaining  long  invisible,  will  again  appear  in  those  lati- 
tudes after  a  lapse  of  thousands  of  years/'  "The  Southern 
Ooss  began  to  become  invisible  in  52".  30'  north  latitude 
2,900  years  before  our  era,  since,  according  to  Galle,  this 
constellation  might  previously  have  reached  an  altitude  of 
more  than  10*^.  When  it  disappeared  from  the  horizon  of 
the  countries  of  the  Baltic,  tne  great  Pyramid  of  Cheops 
had  already  been  erected  more  than  500  years." 

Dante,  therefore,  most  truly  says  — 

Non  viste  mai,  fuor  ch'  alia  prima  gente ; 

meaninf*'  by  these  words,  not  Adam  and  Eve,  as 
some  writers  would  still  have  us  believe,  but  the 
early  races  which  inhabited  Em-ope  and  Asia.* 

*In  the  time  of  Adrian,  and  of  Antoninus  Pius,  these  four 
stars,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  "Almagest'',  were  re- 
garded as  parts  of  the  constellation  Centaurus,  under  whose 
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CANTO  I.,  VERSI  51-84. 

The  eighth  book  of  the  Tesoro  of  Brunetto  La- 
tin! is  headed  ''£>?//  cominna  la  Rettoriva  che  cinsegna 
a  ben  parlare,  c  di  gwernare  riUa  e  popolC\  In  tliis 
art  Dante  was  duly  instructed  by  his  loving  master, 
and  became  the  most  able  orator  of  his  era  in 
Italy.  Giov.  Villani  speaks  of  him  as  "retorico 
perfetto  tanto  in  dittare  e  versificare  come  in 
aringhiera  parlare".  But  without  this  record,  and 
without  acquaintance  with  the  poet's  political  his- 
tory, knowing  nothing  of  his  influence  in  debates 
and  councils,  nor  of  his  credit  at  foreign  courts, 
we  might,  from  the  occasional  speeches  in  the 
Divina  Commedia,  be  fully  assured  of  the  truth 
of  what  Villani  has  said,  and  that  Dante's  words 
and  manner  were  always  skilfully  adapted  to  the 
purpose  he  had  in  view,  and  to  the  persons  whom 
he  addressed. 

Virgils  speech  to  the  venerable  Cato  is  a  per- 
fect specimen  of  persuasive  eloquence.  The  sense 
of  personal  dignity  is  here  combined  with  extreme 
courtesy  and  respect,  and  the  most  flattering  ap- 
peals to  the  old  man's  well  known  sentiments, 
liis  love  of  libei-ty,  his  love  of  rectitude,  and  his 
devoted  attachment  to  Marcia,  are  interwoven 
with    irresistible    art;    but    though    the    rescnt- 

hind  legs  they  occur.  It  was  only  in  the  16^''  century 
that  they  received  the  name  of  ''the  Cross".  Dante 
gave  to  them  a  transition  name  calling  them  ^'le  quaitro 
luce  sanie'\  Americo  Vespucci  remarked  in  1501,  that 
the  four  stars  form  a  rhomboidal  figure.  In  1517  the 
Florentine  astronomer,  Andrea  Corsali,  described  them  as 
a  wondrous  cross,  more  glorious  than  all  the  constellations 
in  the  heavens.  The  constellation  consists  of  a  double 
star  of  the  first  order,  two  stars  of  the  second  order,  one 
of  the  third,  and  one  of  the  fourth.  (Sec  a  paper  on  this 
subject  by  the  Author  in  the  Athenaium  No.  1715,  Sept. 
S'^  1860.) 
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ment  of  Cato  at  the  approach  of  the  strangers  is 

thus  appeased,  and  he  is  persuaded  to  regard  them 

with  as  much  favour  as  the  severity  of  his  character 

permits,  yet  he  will  not  have  them  think  that  his 

consent  to  their  proceeding  has  been  obtained  by 

adulation,  but  simply  by  the  assertion  of  power 

vouchsafed  to  them  from  on  high, 

Ma  86  donna  del  Ciel  ti  inuove  e  regge, 
Come  tu  di',  non  c'e  mestier  lusinga: 
Bastiti  ben;  che  per  lei  mi  richegge. 

In  this  also  the  consistency  of  Cato's  character 
is  maintained,  he  is  sensible  of  the  flattery,  but 
disowns  its  influence. 

How  different  from  the  courteous  address  to  Cato 
is  tlie  authoritative  intimation  to  Charon  (Inf.  III., 
94 — ()),  there  Virgil  deigns  only  to  express  the 
will  of  heaven,  the  grim  ferryman  nmst  seek  to 
know  no  more. 

Dante  in  his  Convito  (Trat.  II.,  c.  7)  states  that 
the  first  important  step  towards  persuading  an 
audience  is  to  please  them;  a  rule  which  applies 
to  individuals  also. 

CANTO  II.,  VERSO  13. 

Ed  cceo ,  qual  siiol  presso  del  mattino , 
Ed  ecco,  ([ual  sol  presso  del  mattino, 
Ed  coco,  qual  sol  preso  del  mattino, 
Et  eccho,  qual  sopresso  dal  mattino, 
Et  ecclio,  qual  sorpresso  dal  mattino, 

TwKNTY-Two  CoDici  (Brit.  M.  12;  Oxf.  v5;  B.  Kicc. 
3;  C.  Roscoe  and  C.  Libri)  gave  for  the  first  read- 
ing 8  examples  (Ci.  Ox.  106,  112;  Ci.  Rice.  1004, 
1025;  (^i.  Brit.  3513,  22.780,  3400,  and  C.  Libri) 
with  the  variation  of  ''<r/a/*^  for  del  in  the  first  and 
third  of  these,  and  the  absence  of  E/i  in  the  last 
but  one.  Tlie  C.  Ox.  1 12  has  a  postilla  ^^p?rso^\ 
'^^Preso'^  is  also  the  reading  of  the  C.  Brit.  839, 
Et  eceo  qual  suol  preso  dal  mattino 
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Of  the  second  reading  there  were  five  examples 
(Ci.  Brit.  10.317,  21.163,  3459,  35S I,  and  C.  Rice. 
1005).  Of  the  third  four  (Ci.  Brit.  943,  I9.5S7, 
932,  andC.  Ox.  109).  The  C.  Brit.  34S8  lias  the 
foui'th  reading;  and  the  C.  Roscoe  has  the  fifth. 

In  the  C.  Brit.  21.163  we  have  ''de''  for  del\ 
and  in  C.  3581  'VAar/',  for  del.  Two  other  readings 
were  also  found  which  are  scarcely  worth  notic- 
ing, that  of  C.  Ox.  103 —  "Et  ecco  el  sol  qua 
presso  delmatino",  and  of  C.  Ox.  97  —  "E  chomel 
sole  jn'esso  presso  dal  mattino".  ^'^ Matiino^^  is  fre- 
quently written  with  one  /  only,  as  in  the  early 
editions,  and  sometimes  ^^mactino^\  The  reading 
of  Buti, 

Ed  ecco,  qual  sul  presso  del  mattino, 

which  has  been  much  in  favour  with  Editors  from 
the  days  of  Landino  to  om*  own,  and  is  noted  in 
the  margin  of  the  Crusca,  along  with  ^^sorpreso 
daC\  constitutes  a  sixth  reading. 

Benvenuto  has  the  first  reading.  The  four  early 
editions  have  the  second,  with  slight  variations, 
1  and  4  have  ^^ Ecco^\  the  former  with  dcl^  the 
latter  with  dal;  2  and  3  have  ''''El ecco'\  the  former 
with  dal^  the  latter  with  del.  Vendelin  reads  with 
the  Editio  princeps.     Nidobeato  has 

Et  ecco  qual  soppresso  da  matino, 

Landino,  Aldus,  Veil.,  Dan.,  Vent,  Lomb.,  Biag., 

Cesari,  Costa,  "the  Four'',  Bianchi  and  Fraticelli 

follow  Buti.     The  Crusca  has   the   first  reading, 

so  also  Poggiali.     Dionisi,    from  the  C.  Villani, 

gives 

Ed  ecco,  qual  sorprcso  dal  mattino, 

which  is  followed  by  Witte,  but  with  the  comma 
in  the  wrong  place,  it  should  come  before  "yW 
not  after  it. 
The  chief  objection  to  the  first  reading  is  that 
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it  requires,  in  tlie  following  verse,  rosseggiare^  not 
^^ rosseggia^\  Viviani,  in  a  note  on  tliis  passage, 
mentions  9  Codici  with  the  second  reading,  and 
among  them  the  C.  Landi.  The  meaning  of  this 
reading  is  sol  tanto  in  vicinanza  del  ?natiino,  which  he 
prefers  to  that  of  the  C.  Villani.  Fiacchi  (Atti 
deir  Accad.  della  Cr.  T.  II.,  p.  1 1 7)  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  ^^sopresso^^  for  sopra  esso.  Monti  deemed 
the  reading  of  Buti  better  than  any  other,  and  I 
think  Monti  was  right,  here  presso  is  a  noun  equi- 
valent to  stilt  appressarsi. 

CANTO  II.,  VERSO  26. 

Mentrc  che  i  primi  bianchi  aperser  Pali: 
Mentre  che  i  prirai  bianchi  apparver  alt: 

Sixty-eight  Codici  examined  (Rome  36;  Flo- 
rence 7 ;  Siena  4 :  Paris  3 ;  London  1 1 ,  Oxford  5, 
C.  Roscoe,  and  C.  Libri)  gave  for  the  first  read- 
ing 53  examples,  for  the  second  10;  other  vari- 
ations 5.  Among  those  with  the  former  were  Ci. 
Vat.  3199,  4776;  C.  Barb.  1535,  the  C.  Brit.  (943), 
C.  Ox.  109,  and  C.  Libri.  Among  the  latter  Ci. 
Vat.  365,  366;  C.  Brit.  19.587,  and  C.  Roscoe 
{(iparvc  alt).  The  C.  Caet.  and  C.  Ox.  112,  had 
^''apparser  air.  Tlic  C.  Rice.  1027  ^^'apparscr  tala^\ 
Tlie  C.Brit.  3513,  and  C.  Ox.  97  (apson)  had  '' aper- 
son  CaW\  In  twenty-one  of  these  Codici  ''' apsir^^ 
was  written  for  aperser.  In  C.  Vat.  378  tlic  ori- 
ginal reading  apperser  had  been  altered  to  apparser. 
The  C.  Cors.  60  had 

In  fine  che  i  primi  bianchi  apparvero  ali. 

Printed  Editions.  Benvenuto  and  Buti  have 
the  second  reading.  The  four  early  editions  have 
tlie  first  with  ^''che'^  for  che  i;  as  also  have  the 
Vend.  Nidob.  and  Aldiiie ;  but  Veil,  and  Dan.  have, 
with  this  first  reading,  the  more  correct  che  i.  Lan- 
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dino  follows  Buti.  Tlie  Crusca  has  tlic  first  read- 
ing. Lombardi  also  was  contented  witli  tliis,  and 
explained  ^^aperser  I'alf^  as  misero  in  vis/a.  Dionisi, 
following  the  C.  VilL,  printed  "  apparser  aW\  The 
Paduan  Editors,  though  tliey  kept  to  Lombardi's 
text,  preferred  this  reading  in  tlieir  notes;  it  is 
the  one  now  usually  followed,  but  of  the  two 
forms  apparver  and  apparser^  the  former  is,  I  think, 
preferable,  and  is  more  frequently  found,  but  Witte 
has  the  latter. 

CANTO  II.,  VERSO  44. 

Tal  che  parea  beato  per  iscriilo; 
Tal  che  faria  bcato  pvr  descripto; 

Forty-five  Codici  examined  (Rome  IG;  Flo- 
rence, Siena,  and  N.  of  Italy  1 1 ;  London  1 1  ;  Ox- 
ford 5 ;  C.  Roscoe  and  C  Libri)  gave  for  the  first 
reading  29  examples,  for  the  second  9,  and  for  a 
third  reading 

Tal  che  parea  beato  pur  descripto; 

4  examples  (Ci.  Vat.  365,  366 ;  Ci.  Brit.  839,  3513). 
In  Ci.  Ox.  97  and  1 1 2  {flescripto)  we  have 

Tal  che  facea  beato  pur  descritto; 

The  C.  Amb.  539  had 

Tal  che  parea  beato  in  siio  descripto; 

Among  Codici  with  the  first  reading  were  the  C. 
Vat.  3199;  C.Landi;  Ci.  Brit.  943,  19.587,  and  C. 
Libri  [per  scripio).  Among  those  with  the  second 
were  C.  Vat.  4776;  C.  Barb.  1535;  C.  Caet.,  and 
C.  Roscoe. 

"iSm/y^"  and  ^Hscripio^'  often  occur  iox  iscritto; 
descritto  less  frequently  for  descripto.  Three  Co- 
dici had  pareia  (C.  Barb.  1737,  C.  Sen.  30,  and 
C.  Brit.  22.780.).  Sometimes  ^^paria^^  for  parcn  \^ 
found,  as  in  Ci.  Brit.  839  and  21.163,  a  mistake 
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which  possibly  may  have  arisen  by  confounding 
parea  with  faria.  In  C.  Ros.  we  have  ^^farea^^  for 
faria. 

Printed  Editions.  Benvenuto  has  the  third  read- 
ing "Tal  che  parea  beato  pur  descrii(o^\  but  Buti 
the  first,  ^^  per  iscriUo^\  The  Edi.  I,  3,  4,  have 
the  reading  of  the  majority  of  the  texts  consulted; 
the  Ed.  2  has  '^Tal  che  farm  beato  pur  iscriUo^\ 

The  Vend.,  Nidob.,  Land.,  Aid.,  Veil.,  and  Dan. 
have  the  first  reading  with  slight  variations  in 
the  orthography.  The  Crusca  followed  this,  but 
also  gave  in  the  margin  ^""pur  descritto ".  Lombardi 
had  the  first  reading,  but  Romanis  (Ed.  1821) 
changed  it  to  the  second,  which  he  called  "No- 
bilissima  variante  del  Cod.  Caet."  "TheFom-", 
jjrefcrred  ''Tal  oSx^faria  beato /?6r  iscritto'^  —  a  va- 
riante generated,  probably,  tln-ough  the  mistake 
oi  paria  for  ''^ parea^\  Prof.  Witte  printed  the  se- 
cond reading,  but  Dionisi  chose  the  first,  I  think 
he  was  right,  it  is  more  poetical  than  the  other. 

CANTO  II.,  VERSO  93. 

Ma  a  te  com'  era  tanta  terra  tolta? 
Diss'  io,  uia  a  tc  com'  c  tant'  hora  tolta? 

Sixty-nine  Codici  examined  (Rome  13;  Flo- 
rence 25;  N.  of  Italy  13;  Lond.  and  Paris  12; 
Oxford  5 ;  and  C.  Roscoe)  gave  for  the  first  read- 
ing 38  examples  (including  Ci.  Vat.  365,  3199; 
il  C.  Brit.;  if  C.  Marciano;  and  C.  Par.  19).  For 
the  second  reading  20  (including  C.  Vat.  4770; 
(J.  Barb.  1535;  C.  Vill.;  Ci.  Ox.  100;  97;  and 
C.  Roscoe).  In  one  of  these,  C.  Brit.  839,  over 
^^ hora^^  has  been  wi'itten  ^^terra^\  Five  Codici 
had  "6'  hora  tolla^\ 

The  original  reading  of  the  C.  Landi  was  ^^e 
lanta "  for  era  tanta ^  to  which  it  has  been  altered. 
The  C.  Vat.  2373  has  a  singular  variante  of  the 
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second,  and  reads  ^^volta''*  for  tolta.  Tlic  C.  Temp. 
mag.  has 

Ma  a  te  come  h  diss'  io  tanta  hora  tolta. 

With  this  agrees  the  C.  Brit.  19.587  —''Ma  ate 
chome  dissio  tajita  hora  tolta".  (sic.)  The  Temp, 
nm.  and  the  Ott.  have  — 

Diss'  io  ma  te  come  era  tanta  terra  tolta. 

where  "/^/ta"  for  hora  makes  the  verse  a  foot 
too  lonff. 

Printed  Editions.  Benv.  has  ^^Ma  a  te  com 
e  tanta  ora  toltd^  and  so  alsoButi,  with  a  slight  trans- 
position ^^Ma  a  te  come  tanta  ora  e  tolt(i\  The  four 
early  Editions,  with  the  Vend,  and  Nidob.  have 
the  first  reading.     Landino  introduced  a  new  one, 

Dixie  mate  chome  tanta  hora  e  tolta. 

Aldus  restored  the  first  with  an  improved  gram- 
matical form  "iW'  a  te  com  era  tanta  terra  tolta?^^ 
Veil,  followed  Land,  with  a  transposition, 

Ma  a  te,  come,  dissio,  tanthora  tolta? 

Daniello,  went  back  to  the  more  ancient  texts,  as 
he  believed,  and  printed 

Diss'  io:  ma  a  te  com'  e  tant'  hora  tolta? 

remarking  ''cosl  h  scritto  negli  antichi  testi;  e 
non  ~^^Ma  a  te  com'  ef:a  tanta  terra  toltaT^  The 
Crusca  followed  Land,  and  gave  in  the  margin 
the  more  usual  reading  of  Aldus,  but  objected  to 
it  as  obscure.  "The  P^our"  considered  both  equally 
good.  Lombardi  defended  the  reading  of  the 
Crusca.,  Dionisi  condemned  it,  and  turned  to  the 
C.  Vill.  which  Prof.  Witte  has  followed  still  more 
closely. 

Diss'  io;  ma  a  te  com'  e  tanta  ora  tolta? 

After  "/i?  />>",  in  the  previous  verse,  '^  Diss'  io'\ 
I  think,  weakens  the  simnd  without  improving 
the  sense. 
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CANTO  II.,  VERSO  103- 

A  quella  foce  ov'  egli  ha  dritta  Pala: 
A  quella  foce  ha  egli  or  dritta  Pala: 

Thirty-five  Codici  examined  (Rome  15;  Siena 
4;  London  10;  Oxford  4;  C.  Ros.,  and  C.  Libri) 
gave  for  the  first  reading  17  examples,  for  the  se- 
cond 9 ;  the  others  had  minor  variations.  That  of 
"</^tf"  for  ovc,  as  in  C.  Brit.  943,  was  found 
in  four, 

A  quella  foce  dov'  elli  a  dritta  I'ala. 

Three  were  without  the  pronoun.  The  Ci.  Brit. 
19.587,  10.317,  22.780;  C.  Vat.  3199;  Ci.  Ox.  109, 
!03  (dov'),  and  C.  Libri  had  the  first  reading, 
(^i.  Vat.  366,  4776,  3200;  C.  Barb.  15;i5;  C.  Caet, 
and  C.  Roscoe  had  the  second.  The  C.  Vat.  365  has 

A  quella  foce  ha  egli  poi  dritta  lala. 

The  C.  Ox.  106 

A  quella  focie  ove  ha  or  dritta  Pala. 

Printed  Editions.  Ben  v.  has  the  second  read- 
ing, Buti  the  first.  Of  the  early  editions,  I  and 
3  have  the  first,  2  has  ^^fl(fve^\  4  '^uoce^^  for  fore. 
The  Vend.,  Nid.,  Land.,  Aid.,  Veil.,  Dionisi,  the 
(Brusca  and  "the  P^our"  have  the  first  reading. 
Daniello  has  the  second,  which  the  Crusca  printed 
in  the  margin.  Witte  gives  the  second  from  the 
C.  Villani.  —  This  was  also  the  reading  of  Lom- 
bardi,  who  preferred  it  in  consequence  of  the 
locality  having  been  previously  named  in  v.  101. 

CANTO  III.,  VERSO  12. 

La  mente  mia  che  prima  era  ristreda, 
La  mente  mia  che  prima  era  distretlaj 

Thirty-five  Codici  examined  (Rome  15;  Siena  3; 
London  1 1 ;  Oxford  4 ;  C.  Ros.  and  C.  Lib.)  gave 
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for  tlie  first  reading  28  examples,  for  tlie  second  6. 
And  one,  C.  Brit.  22.780,  had 

La  mente  tua  che  prima   era  ristretta 

Among  tliose  with  the  first  were  CIi.  Vat.  3 199,  477(5 ; 
C.  Barb.  1535;  the  C.  (^aet.;  Ci.  Brit.  943,  10.317, 
839,  19.  587;  Ci.  Ox.  97,  103,  lfi6,  109;  C.  Ros., 
and  C.  Lib.  Among  those  with  the  second  Ci. 
Vat.  365  and  366. 

Printed  Texts.  The  Ott.  explains  the  first, 
which  is  that  of  Buti,  Ed.  1  and  2,  Vend.  Land. 
Aid.  Veil.  Dan.  the  Crusca  (with  a  note  of  tlie 
second  in  margin),  '*the  Four",  Dionisi  and  Wittc. 
Ben.  has  '' distracia''  (distratta).  The  Ed.  3  has 
'^ dis(retta^\  and  this  occurs  in  the  Nidob.,  and  is 
followed  by  Lombardi.  The  Ed.  4  has  ^'isfrctfa'\ 
The  postilla  on  this  verse  in  the  C.  Caet.  is  wortliy 
of  note  —  ^^Jfcns  mea,  quae  primo  erat  rcstricfa ,  c( 
inlenla  solum  caniui  Casellae,  ampUavH  suam  intenUonem 
ad  tractandum  Montem  Purga(oriV\ 

CANTO  IV.,  VERSO  22. 

Che  non  era  la  calltts  onde  saline 
Che  non  era  la  scala,  onde  saline 

Twenty-nine  CoDici  examined  (Rome  13;  Lon- 
don 11;  Ox.  3;  C.  Ros.,  and  C.  Libri)  gave  for 
the  first  reading  26  examples,  including  such  va- 
riations as  lo  calk ,  lo  rhalle^  la  calle  and  la  challc; 
and  2  for  the  second  reading  (Ci.  Vat.  365,  366). 
The  C.  Brit.   10.317  has 

Cho  non  era  coUa  onde  saline 

Printed  Editions.  The  majority  of  printed 
texts  ^  with  the  Edi.  1,  3  and  4  liavc  la  valla  ^  or 
vlmlla^  but  the  second  has  "/«  callc^\  Ben.  and 
Buti  have  "fo  calle  \  ciofc  "fo  callarc^\  says  the 
Editor  of  Buti;  but  caUe  is,  properly,  a  noun  mas. 
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meaning  a  narrow  way  (via  siretta)  and  commonly 
steep,  in  Tuscan,  liowcver,  it  is  feminine,  and  this 
form  is  most  frequently  found.  The  Codice  Britan- 
nico  may  therefore  be  considered  as  Tuscnnissimo, 
for  liere  it  occurs  in  its  mas.  form  with  the  fern, 
article  and  the  Florentine  h. 

Che  non  era  la  challe  onde  salinne 

The  C.  Ox.  106  agrees  with  it;  theC.  Brit.  19.587 
has  "/«  call€^\  the  C.  Roscoe  lo  calle. 

CANTO  IV.,  VERSO  72. 

Che  mal  non  seppe  caiTcggiar  Feton, 
Che  mai  non  seppe  carreggiar  Feton, 

TwEXTY-EKiHT  f -ODici  (Romc  1 3 ;  Paris  1 ;  Lon- 
don 1 1 ;  Oxford  1 ;  (\  Ros.  and  C.  Libri)  gave 
for  the  first  reading  21  examples,  for  the  second 
f) ;  and  two  other  varianti  —  vorrvgiar,  C.  V.  4777, 
and  C  Brit.  3513  which  has 

Che  ben  non  seppe  charrcggiar  pheton 

Among  the  Oodici  with  the  first  reading  were  Ci. 
Vat.  3199,  4776;  C.  Barb.  153.5;  C.  Caet.;  C.  Par. 
No.  10;  C.  Ox.  106;  C.  Rs.;  C.  Lb.;  and  eight 
in  the  Brit.  Museum.  Among  those  with  the  se- 
cond were  the  Ci.  Vat.  366,  365,  and  tlie  0.  Brit.  943 

Chen  mai  no  seppe  earroggiar  feton 

Printed  Editions.  1 ,  2  and  4  liave  ;//«/,  3  has 
mai.  Benv.,  Buti,  Vend.,  Land.,  Aid.,  Veil.,  Dan., 
and  la  Crusca  have  the  first.  The  Nidob.  has 
the  second,  but  Lombardi  did  not  follow  it,  he 
very  properly  printed  maly  explaining  "mal  per 
lui,  dannosamente"  —  and  so  Dionisi,  and  the  more 
modern  editors  Biag.,  C.-osta,  Bianchi,  '*The  Four" 
Witte  &c.  The  reading  "Z«  qual  non  sepi)e^\  given 
by  Viviani,  and  noticed  by  the  Crusca,  was  not 
found  in  any  of  the  Codici  consulted. 
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CANTO  IV.,  VERSO  83. 
Verso  settentrion,  quando  g\i  Ebroi 

Of  Forty-four  Codici  examined  on  tliis  verse, 
(Rome  28;  Paris  and  London  12;  Oxford  2;  C. 
Lib.  and  C.  Roscoe)  not  one  was  found  with  the 
reading  of  Buti,  Landino,  and  Vellutello  — 

Verso  septan trion,  quanta  gli  Ebrei 

and  yet  this,  though  rejected  by  all  other  Editors, 
ancient  and  modern,  excepting  Pietro  Fraticelli, 
and  Brunone  Bianchi,  who  have  here  followed  the 
Padre  Ponta,  certainly  gives  a  more  precise  mean- 
ing to  the  verse  than  the  other,  and  is ,  I  think, 
more  in  harmony  with  the  mathematical  reasoning 
of  the  Poet.  Buti  and  his  followers  here  explain  the 
science  of  the  sphere,  and  the  substance  of  their 
remarks  is,  that  Mount  Zion  being  supposed  to  be 
in  the  centre  of  the  Earth's  surface,  and  the  Mount 
of  Purgatory  to  rise  out  of  the  sea  immediately 
opposite,  so  that  the  axis  of  the  sphere  would 
pass  through  both,  the  tropic  of  Cancer  Avill  be 
as  far  north  to  the  latter,  as  the  tropic  of  Ca- 
pricorn is  south  to  the  former,  that  is  23^  28'.  The 
sun  makes  his  apparent  annual  course  along  the 
ecliptic  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  degree  daily.  Pas- 
sing through  the  spring  ascending  signs,  Arics^ 
Taurus^  Gcminiy  he  reaches  his  greatest  northern 
declination,  when  (m  the  longest  day,  June  1V\ 
he  enters  the  first  of  the  three  sunnner  descend- 
ing signs,  Cancer^  Leo,  Virgo ^  and  again  reaches 
the  Equator,  (Equinoctial)  Sep.  23''',  when  the 
days  and  nights  once  more  become  equal. —  Then 
commences  the  sun's  southern  declination,  through 
tlie  ascending  autunni  signs.  Libra ,  Scoiyio,  Siuji" 
tortus^  arriving  on  the  2  P' December,  the  shortest 
day,  at  the  first  of  the  winter  descending  signs. 
Capricornus^  Aquarius,  Pisces^  and  so  to  the  E(|uator 
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again  by  the  21*^  March.  The  Equator  is  thus 
always  between  the  winter  and  the  summer,  and  as 
the  Hebrews  at  Jerusalem  were  as  near  to  the 
E({uator  as  Dante  was  when  in  Purgatory,  so  the 
sun's  course  reached  as  far  north  to  him,  as  at 
Zion  it  reached  soutli  to  them,  but  it  could  not 
be  correctly  said  in  Purgatory  to  pass  north  from 
the  Equator  on  that  side  when  it  passed  south 
on  the  other  (verso  la  calda  parte). 

That  a  d  for  a  /  should  h«ve  crept  into  the 
texts  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  but  it  might  well 
be  a  matter  of  wonder  if  liuti  and  Landino  had 
never  seen  the  reading  which  they  explained. 


CANTO  IV.,  VERSO  93. 

Come  a  seconda  giu  andar  per  nave; 

The  Twelve  Codici  in  the  lirit.  Museum  Library 
gave  five  various  readings  of  this  verse.  Six 
Codici,  with  the  Ci.  Ox.  106,  and  109  had  the 
above;  two  had  ///  giu,  (Codici  839,  932);  two 
had  in  giuso  (Codi.  943,  19.587);  one  had  giuso 
(3488),  and  one  suso  (21.163).  With  giuso^  the  C. 
3488  reads  in  nave^  whicli  is  tlie  reading  also  of 
the  C.  Roscoe 

Come  a  seconda  giuso  andar(e)  in  nave; 

The  Editors  of  printed  texts  have  indulged  in  as 
great  a  variety  of  readings  as  the  copiers  of  Codici. 
The  Edi.  1  and  4  have  as  the  eight  Codici;  the 
Ed.  2  has  giuso,  so  has  Buti;  the  Ed.  3  has  in 
giuso.  Vend,  has  giiiy  the  Nidob.  in  giuso.  Land. 
giuso,     Aldus  first  printed 

Com'  a  seconda  giii  Tandar  per  nave; 

This  was  the  reading  of  Benvenuto ,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Daniello,  the  Crusca,  and  subsequently 
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by  Dionisi,  Poggiali,  Biagioli,  Cesari,  '^the  Four", 

and  Bianchi. 

Vellutello  changed  the  order  of  the  words , 
Come  a  seconda  Pandar  gin  per  nave; 

Lombard!  followed  theNidob.,  so  also  Costa(1830), 
and  Fraticelli  (1837  —  60).  Witte  has  recently 
printed  this  verse  as  in  Buti,  and  tlie  Jcsi  Edit., 
with  giuso^  but  I  think  the  reading  of  Aldus  is 
better. 

CANTO  IV.,  VERSO  125. 

Qui  ritta  se';  attendi  tu  iscorta? 
Qui  ritto  se';  attendi  tu  iscorta? 

Twenty-six  CoDici  examined  on  this  verse  (Rome 
13;  B.  M.  12,  and  C.  Eoscoe)  gave  for  the  first 
reading  1 5  examples,  for  the  second  1  1 .  Among 
the  latter  were  the  Ci.  Vat  365,  366,  and  C.  Harb. 
1535;  in  London  the  Ci.  Brit.  943,  22.780,  and 
the  C.  Roscoe.  Of  Twenty -one  Printed  Edi- 
tions and  Commentaries,  including  all  the  early 
and  more  important  ones,  only  five,  Benv. ,  Buti, 
Land.,  Pogg.,  and  Cesari  have  the  second  read- 
ing. From  the  explanation  of  Buti,  however  '''Qui 
ritto  se\  cioe  in  questo  luogo" — the  sense  is  the 
same  as  that  oi  qniritta  in  Purg.  XVIL,  86  —  ''^  qui- 
ritta  si  ristora^\  The  Vocab.  Accad.  savs  that  the 
word  means  "  qui  appunto  appunto ;  ed  e  voce 
contadinesca,  che  oggi  piii  comunemente  si  dice 
Quiciritta''.  The  printed  text  of  Benvenuto  — 
"wtf  dimmi  perche  si  affixo  si  ritto — perchfe  ti  sei 
piantato  qui?"  gives  a  wrong  idea,  for  the  sliade 
of  Belacqua  is  not  piantato  here  in  the  sense  of 
ritto,  but  is  bent  up  with  his  chin  on  his  knees. 
The  Cod.  Brit.  19.587  has   / 

Qui  ritta  se'  attendi  tu  iscorta 
which  with  the  required  punctuation  is  the  rending 
of  Dionisi,  and  Witte. 
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CANTO  IV.^  VERSO  129. 

Luccel  di  Dio  che  siede  in  su  la  porta. 
Langel  di  Dio  che  siede  in  su  la  porta. 

The  only  Codici  examined  on  this  verse  were 
the  twelve  in  the  Lib.  of  the  lirit.  Museum,  the 
C.  Roscoe,  and  the  C.  Libri.  Eleven  of  these, 
including  the  two  latter,  had  the  first  reading; 
the  others  had  the  second.  Buti,  the  four  early 
editions,  the  Vend.,  Nid.,  Land.,  Aid.,  Veil.,  and 
Dan.,  all  have  "  Z'^rt-^/ ////>/</ ".  Benv.  has '' ZV///^^/ 
di  Dio^\  The  Accademici  with  a  strange  perver- 
sity, printed  ^'"Luscier  di  Dio^\  because  they  found 
this  in  two  codici.  and  L'angel  in  four.  (!)  Lom- 
bardi  rejected  this  reading,  for  the  reason,  he 
says,  that  siUing  at  the  gate  does  not  suit  a  bird  — 
"non  essendo  il  scdere  atto  di  uccello"  (!)  Per- 
haps the  learned  Academicians  thought  so  also. 
The  P^our  Florentine  Editors,  however,  differ  in 
opinion  from  their  critical  predecessors,  on  the 
ground  that  sitting  does  not  become  an  usher  any 
more  than  it  suits  a  bird  ^  wisely  observing  that 
the  words  "r^^  siede  in  sulla  porta  rendono  inutile 
il  chiamar  TAngelo  Usciere".  ^^ L angel  di Dio^'  is 
not  a  bad  reading,  but  I  think  ^^Vuccet  di  Dio'^  is 
a  better,  and  so  thought  Dionisi  and  Prof.  Witte. 
The  C.  Brit.  22.780  has 

L'uccel  di  dio  che  giace  in  su  la  porta. 

Wliat  would  the  Padre  Lombardi  have  said  to 
this?  If  a  bird  may  not  sit,  it  surely  cannot  lie, 
unless  it  be  either  dead  or  in  a  state  of  coma. 
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CANTO  v.,  VERSO  18. 

Perche  la  foga  iun  deW  altro  insolla. 
Perchfe  la  foga  tun  dalt  altro  insolla. 
Perche  la  foga  dell'  un  I'altro  insolla. 
Per  la  foga  dell'  un  che  f altro  insolla. 

CODICI   CONSULTED,   OnE  HUNDRED  AND  TWO. 

Rome  37;  Florence  15;  Siena  and  N.  of  Italy  i:»; 
Paris  10;  London  11;  Oxford  11;  Cop.  1;  C.  Libri 
and  C.  Roscoe. 

These  gave,  for  tlie  first  reading,  57  examples; 
for  the  second  32 ;  for  the  third ,  2 ;  and  for  tlie 
fourth,  1  (the  C.  Brit.  19.587);  with  several  mi- 
nor variations ;  as  C.  Sen.  3 1 , 

Perche  la  foga  Pun  e  Taltro  insolla. 

and  C.  Par.  2679, 

Si  che  la  foga  Tun  dclP  altro  insolla. 

"/%flr"  is  frequently  used  for  foga,  especially  in 
the  Oxford  Codici.  The  third  reading  occurs  in 
the  C.  Rice.  1031,  and,  as  a  variante,  in  the  (/. 
Villani.  The  foui*th  reading  I  have  found  only 
in  the  C.  Brit.  19.587.  '' Delf  uUnr  and  dalC  aUro, 
in  the  Roman  Codici,  were  nearly  balanced,  there 
were  19  for  the  first,  18  for  the  second.  The  C. 
Brit.  10.317  explains  "m^/fe"  as  infinna. 

Printed  Editions.  Here  the  variations  are  less 
numerous.  The  Editions  1  and  4  have  ^^ folga'' 
with  ''dar;  2  and  3  have  ''foga''  with  ''dar  and 
''deV\ 

Benv.,  Buti,  the  Nidob.,  Land,  {forza),  Aid., 
Veil.,  Dan.,  the  Crus.,  Lomb.,  Dion.,  '^The  Four", 
Bian.,  &c.  have  the  first  reading.  Vendelin  has 
the  second.  Cesari  remarks  that  the  verse  re- 
quires to  be  ordered  thus 

Perche  Tuno  insolla  la  foga  delF  altro. 

But  surely  it  is  better  that  the  verse  should  not 
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require  this  change,  and  that  we  should  either 
read  with  the  variante  of  the  C.  Villani ,  or  with 
the  C.  Brit.  19.587 

Per  la  foga  delF  un  che  Taltro  insoUa. 


CANTO  v.,  VERSI  37-9. 

Vapori  accesi  non  vid'  io  si  tosto 
Di  mezza  noUe  raai  fender  sereno, 
N6,  sol  calando;  nuvole  d'Agosto, 

The  reading  "rf/  7M'zza  noUe^^  for  di  prima  notte, 
which  was  first  noticed  in  the  Cod.  Vat.  3199,  will 
be  found  not  so  rare  as  was  once  supposed.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  the  proper  reading,  and  occims  in 
three  of  the  British  Museum  Codici,  out  of  twelve. 
These  are,  the  C.  Lansdown,  No.  839,  the  C.  Eger- 
ton.  No.  932,  and  the  C.  Harleian,  No.  3513.  The 
first  of  these  has  already  been  mentioned  as  an 
excellent  and  admirably  Avritten  Codice,  and  the 
very  correct  reading  here  found,  "///  mezza  nocte^\ 
is  another  evidence  of  its  value.  The  second,  though 
a  modern  M.S.,  is  the  copy  of  one  which  had  very 
good  readings.  ^^Di  Mezza  notte^'  was  also  found  in 
the  C.  Ox.  98,  in  the  C.  Wellesley,  and  the  C. 
Libri. 

The  meteoric  phenoiuena  of  shooting,  or  falling  stars, 
so  frequent  in  the  months  of  August  and  November,  take 
place  chiefly  after  midnight,  between  that  time  and  the 
morning.  Yet  in  the  most  remarkable  instance  on  re- 
cord (that  which  was  witnessed  in  America,  Nov.  12^'' 
1833)  the  phenomena  began  at  nine  in  the  evening,  and 
histed  till  the  following  sunrise. 

Brunette  Latini  (Tesoro  lib.  II.,  c.  37)  having  given 
the  then  received  theory  of  thunder  and  lightning  being 
produced  by  the  violent  concussion  of  the  clouds  borne 
about  by  tlie  winds  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air,.  (Pard. 
I.,  92)  and  by  the  winds  entering  the  clouds,  and  causing 
them  to  explode  and  burst  asunder,  goes  on  to  account 
for  shooting  stars — "It  also  happens",  he  says,  "that  a 
certain  dry   vapour,  when  it  rises  so  high  as  to  take  fire 

13 
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from  the  heat  which  is  in  the  higher  region  (the  circle  of 
fire),  immediately  falls  to  the  earth,  and  is  extinguished. 
Whence  some  people  say  it  is  the  dragon,  or  a  star  that 
falls.''  (p.  47,  verso.  Ea.  1528.)  Kepler  writing  of  falling 
stars  says  "sunt  materia  viscida  inflammata".  (Epit. 
Astron.  Copemicanai,  T.  1.  p.  80.)  It  was  also  one  of 
the  old  greek  notions  that  aerolites  were  ignited  telluric 
exhalations. 

The  comment  on  this  passage  in  the  Vendeli- 
niana  and  the  Nidobeatina  is  interesting,  as  show- 
ing the  then  state  of  Meteorology.  It  is  substanti- 
ally like  that  of  the  Ottimo  and  of  Buti,  except 
that  the  last  is  somewhat  more  diffuse,  but  all 
seem  to  have  been  derived  from  the  same  origi- 
nal source.     The  Vend,  has 

Vapori  accesi — Qui  per  exemplo  descrive  illoro  vcloce 
movimento.  Cercha  loquale  exemplo  e  dasapere  che  si 
come  lo  pilo  (philosofo*)  mostra  nella  sua  methaura  (Aris- 
totle in  his  work  on  Meteors)  li  vapori  ch'escono  della 
terra  ascedeno  secondo  la  qualitadc  di  quelli:  che  alcuni 
ne  sono  che  sono  si  materiali  che  no  possono  passare  la 
seconda  regione  del  aiere  e  li  si  gielano  alcuni  et  caggiono 
giuso.  (il  sigelao  giuso  e  caggioo.^  Altri  sono  che  si  ri- 
solveno  in  acq  e  pioveno  giuso.  (altri  si  solveno  I  acqua 
che  pioveno  giuso.)  Altri  sono  ch'ano  piii  materia  sottile 
liquali  ascenaeno  fino  alia  terza  regioe  (alia  terza)  del 
aiere,  e  li  si  risolveno  in  vento  (venti)  e  li  circularmcnte 
descendendo  fino  alia  terra.  Altri  ne  sono  che  sono  di 
quella  sottile  materia  ma  tiene  di  viscositade  la  quale 
nonsi  puo  risolvere  in  vento  ma  ascendeno  (ascendendoj 
tanto  che  per  la  vicinita  del  cercido  del  fuoco  e  del  mo- 
vimento s'accedono :  s'elli  (e  s'elli)  sono  in  poca  quatita  tosto 
si  risolveno  e  perlo  movimento  appamo  (appareano)  pure 
che  'I  cielo  s'aura**  (s'aursa).  S'elli  e  in  maggiorc  quantita 
brigasse  piu  a  risolvere.  Et  e  molte  fiate  che  durao  (che 
dimino)  parechi  mesi.  Et  quelle  sono  (sonno)  appellate 
comete  perchel  vapore  acceso  fa  fumo  et  par  qsi  (quaxi) 
come  una  treccia.  Or  fa  la  copatione  (comperatione)  Pau- 
tore  di  quelli  vapori  accesi  che  sono  I  poca  quatita  che- 
ano  velocissimo  moto.  Et  fa  etiandio  aco  diqlle  (di  quelle) 
nuvole  che  p  la  calura  deP  aire  descendono  (descendeno) 

*  The   Italian  words    within  brackets   are   from  the   Nidobeatina, 
which  in  places  is  not  so  correct  and  full  as  the  Vendeliniana. 
*♦  In  the  Ott.  ''s'apra". 
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alia  terra  quasi  expulse  daldecto  calore.  Et  questo  ad- 
viene  molto  del  mese  d'agosto  quado  lo  sole  h  in  Icone 
o  presso  (e  presso)  ad  alcun  altra  costellatione  cha  nome 
Canis  maior  clii  di  quel  (quelle)  tempo  ascende  colsole 
come  appare  per  Albumasar  nel  sue  introdutorio '\ 

This  extract  compared  with  the  corresponding 
passage  in  the  Ottimo  (Pisa,  1828,  Purg.  p.  63) 
shows  not  that  one  is  a  copy  from  the  other,  for 
there  are  a  few  notable  differences,  but  rather  that 
both  are  from  some  latin  original.  Thus  the  Ott. 
has  "^  yuivi  si  gelatio^  e  caggiono  akuni giuso^\  for  ^'^ 
//  si  gielano  alcuni,  et  caggiono  giuso  ^\  which  was,  no 
doubt,  the  original  meaning.  We  also  find  an 
important  sort  omitted,  as  the  vapours  which  de- 
scend in  rain;  nor  is  the  account  of  those  whicli 
ascend  and  take  fire  given  with  becoming  pre- 
cision, the  copyist  has  made  dreadful  havoc  both 
of  the  words  and  sense,  yet,  from  what  is  con- 
sistently stated  we  may  infer  that  in  the  original 
the  whole  was  correct ;  probably,  if  all  the  known 
copies  of  the  Ottimo  commentary  were  compared, 
we  should  find  theCodici  help  out  one  another.  The 
words  ^^  quasi  cacciate  dal  detto  calore"  for  ^^ quasi 
expulse''  of  the  Vendeliniana,  show  that  the  latter 
is  nearer  to  a  latin  original  than  the  former. 

Benvenuto  da  Iinola  took  Lis  explanation,  it  would  seem, 
directly  from  Aristotle;  the  phenomena  are  the  same,  but 
more  brietly  described.  Of  the  ascending  vapourS;  he  says — 
"  altri  hanno  tanta  viscositii,  die  non  potendo  risolversi 
ascendono  semprc,  e  vicini  alia  sfcra  del  fuoco  si  accen- 
dono :  quando  sono  scarsi  tosto  cadono,  e  nel  cadere  sem- 
bra  che  il  cielo  si  apra''.  —  The  more  persistent  become 
comets.  He  explains  "di  prima  nocte'^ — hy  ^^  nel  la  sera '\ 
and  "calando  nuvole'',  by  ^^cadendo  i  vapori  espuisi" .  This 
is  not  satisfactory. 

In  Buti's  commentary  we  have  a  more  detailed  descrip- 
tion, but  the  substance  of  it  is  the  same  as  in  the  Ottimo 
and  Vend.  It  has,  apparently,  been  written  without  tho- 
roughly understanding  the  subject,  unless  the  error  of 
"eho  sono  si  mirahilV\  for  "che  sono  si  materiali-^  be  due 
to  the  copyist,   or  the  printer.     (Vol.  II.,  p.  107.)     It  is 

13* 
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worthy  of  remark,  that  the  circular  theory  of  storms  is 
here  repeated  in  the  very  words  of  the  Com.  in  the  Vend., 
and  the  passaee  supplies  the  omission  in  the  Ottimo  after 
"altri  sono,  cne  hanno  piu  sottile  materia",  (p.  63)  "li 
quali  ascendeno  in  fine  a  la  tersa  regione  delr  aire,  c 
quivi  si  risolveno  in  vento,  e  poi  circularmente  discendeno  in 
fine  a  la  terra!'  (Buti.  Vol,  II.,  p.  107.)  The  Ottimo, 
as  we  have  it  now,  leaves  out  this  as  far  as  "m  fine% 
showing  how  careless  the  scribe  was  who  copied  the 
original  in  wliich  we  may  be  certain  that  this  omission  did 
not  occur. 

The  Arabian  Albumazar  (Abou-Maschar)  mentioned  in 
these  early  commentaries,  flourished  in  the  9^'*  century. 
Originally  an  enemy  to  philosophy,  deeming  it  incompatible 
with  true  religion,  at  the  age  of  47  he  commenced  his 
mathematical  studies,  and  became  the  chief  of  the  astro- 
nomers of  his  time.  He  wrote  several  very  learned  works, 
and  in  his  treatise  entifled  '' Thousands  of  years",  main- 
tained that  the  world  was  created  when  the  seven  planets 
were  in  conjunction  in  the  first  degree  of  Aries,  and  that 
it  will  end  when  they  shall  assemble  in  the  last  degree 
of  Pisces. 

That  the  creation  took  place  with  the  sun  in  Aries  was 
the  belief  of  Dante,  and  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

The  reading  of  v.  39,  as  given  in  the  Nidobe- 
atina, 

Ne  sol  calando  in  nuvole  d'agosto, 

was  not  found  in  any  of  the  Thirty-three  Codici 
examined  (Rome  12;  Lond.  and  Pr.  14;  Ox.  5; 
C.  Ros.,  and  C.  Libri)  —  nor  does  it  occur  in  any 
of  the  early  editions,  except  that  of  Mantua,  it  is 
evidently  the  alteration  of  some  one  who  presumed 
to  correct  the  original  text,  and  the  remarks  upon 
it  by  Lombardi  are  inconsistent  with  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Poet,  which  is  to  express  rapidity  of 
movement  only,  equivalent  to  the  expression.  Inf. 
XXII.,  V.  24. 

E  nascondeva  in  men  che  non  balena. 

None  of  the  early  Commentators  have  given  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  ot  this  verse.  Venturi  was  the  first  to 
allude  to  summer  lightning,  and  was  followed  by  Poggiali 
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and  FraticelH.  It  is  a  simile  taken  from  the  lightning  so  often 
seen  among  the  clouds  near  the  horizon  at  the  close  of 
a  hot  summer's  day.  Brunette  Latini  explains  it  as  caused 
by  the  wind  striking  against  the  dense  vapour  which  has 
there  accumulated  and  setting  it  on  fire. —  When  the  clouds 
are  heavy,  he  says,  and  charged  with  water,  the  lightn- 
ing has  not  power  to  pass  out  of  the  clouds,  but  is  there 
spent  and  its  fire  extinguished.  (Tesoro,  p.  47.) 

Among  the  printed  texts  which  read  "rf/  mezza 
notte^^  are  those  of  Landino,  Aldus,  Rovillio,  and 
Daniello.  FraticelH  has  done  well  to  follow  them. 
The  Accad.  noticed  this  reading  in  the  margin, 
with  a  remark,  contrary  to  fact,  that  the  pheno- 
mena of  shooting  stars  occur  chiefly  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  night.  "The  Four"  ignore  it,  nor 
have  I  found  it  in  any  modern  edition  except  that 
of  FraticelH. 

Tasso,  Ger.  Lib.  C.  IX.,  st.  62,  has,  in  part, 
imitated  this  passage. 

Tale  il  Sol  nelle  nubi  ha  per  costume 
Spiegar  dope  la  pioggia  i  oei  colori ; 
Tal  suol  fendendo  il  liquido  sereno 
Stella  cader  della  gran  madre  in  seno. 

Milton  also  has  borrowed  from  it.  Pard.  Lost, 
1.  IV.,  556—60 

—  swift  as  a  shooting  star 
In  autumn  thwarts  the  night,  when  vapours  fir  d 
Impress  the  air,  and  shew  the  mariner 
From  what  point  of  his  compass  to  beware 
Impetuous  winds: 

Shooting  stars  mostly  occur  in  Autumn.  And  the  lightn- 
ing which  seems  to  play  at  hide  and  seek  among  the  sum- 
mer clouds,  after  the  sun  has  act,  is  indeed  a  warning  to 
the  mariner  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  sudden  squalls, 
as  the  Author  has  reason  to  remember  from  his  own  ex- 
perience in  the  Mediterranean. 
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CANTO  v.,  VERSO  118. 
Si,  che  '1  pregno  aere  in  acquc  si  converse: 

Had  Dante  been  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  modern  theory  of  rain,  he  could  not  have  ex- 
pressed himself  in  more  accurate  language  than 
this.  His  knowledge  of  Physical  science  appears 
to  have  been  much  in  advance  of  that  of  tlic 
age  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  his  more  immediate 
successors.  The  Mediaeval  Heterology  of  his  com- 
mentators (see  C.  v.,  37-9)  reads  almost  as  non- 
sense in  comparison  with  the  few  masterly  words 
of  the  Poet  on  the  same  subject. 

In  the  description  of  the  storm  of  rain  which 
caused  the  Archiano  to  overflow,  and  bear  away 
the  dead  body  of  Buonconte  to  the  Arno,  where, 
whirled  along  its  banks,  and  rolled  over  its  bed, 
the  corpse  became  buried  in  the  debris  brought 
down  by  the  river,  Dante  not  only  describes  tlie 
circumstances  with  the  pen  of  a  poet,  but  like  a 
High-priest  of  nature  explains  their  causes  also. 
In  the  words  of  Buonconte, 

Ben  sai  come  nell'  aere  si  raccogiie 
Quell'  umido  vapor  che  in  aqua  riede, 
Tosto  che  sale  dove  1  freddo  il  coglie. 

we  have  an  accurate  sketch  of  the  formation  of 
clouds  and  rain  by  the  mingling  togetlicr  of  cur- 
rents of  air  of  different  temperatures  satm^ated 
with  aqueous  vapour. 

When  strata  of  air  at  different  temperatures  meet  and 
combine,  the  resulting  mean  temj)erature  is  not  sufficient 
to  support  the  whole  of  the  transparent  acjueous  va])our 
held  m  solution,  and  a  cloud  is  formed.  At  the  time  of 
this  union  electricity  is  evolved,  and  the  watery  ])articles 
assume  a  vesicular  form.  They  are  supposed  to  be  filled 
with  damp  air,  and  possessing  the  same  kind  of  electri- 
city, repel  one  another,  thus  imj)arting  to  clouds  their  ])iir- 
ticular  forms,  and  keeping  them  suspcndcnl  in  the  atmo- 
sphere near  the  Earth ;  but  when  from  the  increase  of  the 
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aqueous  element  the  specific  gravity  of  the  floating  vapour 
becomes  greater  than  that  of  the  subjacent  mediiun,  and 
can  no  longer  be  supported  by  it,  it  descends,  the  vesci- 
cular  globules  collapse  and  down  comes  the  pouring  rain. 
When  rain  falls  from  the  upper  region  of  the  air;  we 
observe  at  a  considerable  altitude,  a  thin  light  veil,  or  a 
hazy  turbidness ;  as  this  increases  the  lower  clouds  be- 
come diffused  in  it,  and  form  a  uniform  sheet.  Such  is 
the  stratus  cloud  described  by  Dante  (v.  115)  as  covering 
the  valley  from  Pratomagno  to  the  ridge  on  the  opposite 
side  above  Camaldoli.  This  cloud  is  a  widely  extended 
horizontal  sheet  of  vapour  increasing  from  below,  and 
lying  on  or  near  the  Earth's  surface.  It  is  properly  the 
cloud  of  night,  and  first  aj)pear8  about  sun-set,  usually  in 
Autumn ;  it  comprehends  creeping  mists  and  fogs  which 
ascend  from  the  oottom  of  valleys,  and  from  the  surface 
of  lakes  and  rivers,  in  conscnuence  of  air  colder  than  that 
of  the  surface  descending  and  mingling  with  it,  and  from 
the  air  over  the  adjacent  land  cooling  down  more  rapidly 
than  that  over  the  water,  from  which  increased  evaporation 
is  taking  place. 

4 

In  the  description  given  by  Dante,  the  valley 
became  covered  in  its  entire  breadth 

Di  nebbia,  e   1  Ciel  di  sopra  fece  intento, 

so  that  to  the  cloud  of  vapour  formed  below  was 
added  the  cloud  of  vapour  precipitated  from  above, 

Si,  chc  '1  pregno  aere  in  acqua  si  converse, 

and  a  deluge  of  rain  followed.  At  Pm-g.  XVI., 
142 — 3,  Dante  notices  the  eflfect  of  the  morning 
light  upon  a  fog,  giving  it  a  white  colour:  and 
at  Canto  XVII.,  1 — 9,  he  describes  very  accu- 
rately the  appearance  produced  by  the  Sun's  rays 
penetrating  the  dense  mists  of  the  morning  in 
Alpine  regions.  In  the  part  assigned  to  the  Demon, 
(Typhon)  the  Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air, 
'^Principem  potestatis  aeris  hujus",  (Eplies.  IL,  2) 
in  raising  the  storm  in  the  valley  of  the  Casen- 
tino,  Dante  has  preserved  a  popular  notion,  de- 
rived from  the  superstition  of  an  early  age,  and 
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similar  in  character  to  that  of  Cain  and  his  thorns 
in  the  Moon.     (Inf.  XX.,  126.)* 

CANTO  v.,  VERSO  136. 

Disposando  m'avea  con  la  sua  gemma. 
Disposata  m'avea  con  la  sua  gemma. 

Eighty-nine  Codici  examined  on  this  verse  gave 
41  examples  of  the  first  reading,  32  of  the  second. 
Other  varianti  were  Dispomata  8,  (including  1  of 
dispunsaia ;)  Disposato  6;  Dispansamlo  2. 

CoDici  CONSULTED.  Rome  31;  Florence  and  Siena  19; 
North  of  Italy  17;  London  12;  Paris  7;  Oxford  2,  and 
C.  Roscoe. 

The  Codici  with  the  last  reading  were  the  C. 
Vat.  365,  and  the  C.  Landi.  Those  with  the  fourth 
reading  (disposato)  were  the  C  Brit.  22.780,  for- 
merly the  C.  Antaldo;  the  C.  XL.  2,  in  the  Lau- 
renziana;  the  Ci.  Par.  7252%  4153;  a  Codice  at 

*  "That  the  evil  spirits  are  not  >vithout  some  influence 
on  our  terrestrial  habitation,  and  that  in  many  places  their 
malignant  influence  is  distinctly  traceable  is ,  at  all  events, 
undeniable.  And,  accordingly,  some  have  supposed  the 
monkey  tribe  not  to  be  an  original  creation  of  the  Deity, 
but  a  Satanic  device  and  malicious  parody  upon  man,    as 

the  envied  favourite  of  God That  the  Prince 

of  tliis  world  can  exercise  a  certain  degree  of  pernicious 
influence  on  the  productive  energicJs  of  the  natural  system 
in  its  present  corrupt  and  vitiated  condition,  and  that  also 
there  is  in  nature  itself  a  j>ower  to  produce  evil,  are  facts 
which  do  not  admit  of  denial,  and  are  no  ways  inconsis- 
tent with  revelation.''  (Frederick  von  Schlegel.  Philosophy 
of  Life.  Lecture  VI.,  p.  123.  Bohn's  Edit.)  This  was 
delivered  in  sober  prose  in  the  19^''  Century.  If  of  the 
Poet  we  feel  disposed  to  say  ^^Qvandoque  bonus  dormUai 
Homerus'\  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  Professor?  But 
Dante,  like  Galileo,  was  ever  readv  to  level  his  wit  at 
the  credulity  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  superstition  of  the 
learned.  The  Typhoons  of  the  Eastern  seas,  in  name,  still 
acknowledge  the  Demon  once  supposed  to  give  rise  to 
them. 
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Parma  and  one  at  Modena.  The  C.  Roscoe  has  the 
third  reading.  Among  the  Codici  with  the  first 
reading  were  the  Ci.  Vat.  3199,  4776  ;  the  C.  Barb. 
1535;  the  Ci.  Vill.,  and  del  Buti;  the  Ci.  Brit.  943, 
19.587  and  839.  Among  those  Avith  the  second 
reading  were  the  C.  Vat.  366  the  C.  Estense,  the 
C.  Par.  2679  and  the  C.  Ox.  112.  The  C.  Ox.  106 
has  ''^ Disposafa^\ 

Benvenuto  and  Buti,  and  all  the  early  editions 
have  disposando^  so  also  have  the  ^ccad.,  Lom., 
Poggiali,  who  gives  disposato  as  a  variante,  Bia- 
gioli,  Cesari,  Costa,  "the  Four"  and  Witte.  Dio- 
nisi  preferred  disposata.  Among  recent  editors, 
Fraticelli,  1860,  and  Bianchi  have  disposato.  We 
read  in  the  Vendeliniana. 

"Qui  itroduce  a  parlare  nn  terzo  spirito  lo  quale  fue 
una  madonna  Pia  moglie  di  messer  Nello  da  pieti'a  da 
Siena  che  ando  per  rettore  in  maremma,  e  lie  per  alcuno 
iallo  che  trovoe  in  essa  si  luecise.  Et  sepelo  fare  si  se- 
gretamente  che  nonsi  sa  come  morisse  e  pcro  dice.  Salsi 
colui.  Cio^  lo  marito  il  quale  la  sposo,  e  con  anella  e 
con  gemma.'' 

This  is  all  that  Jacopo  della  Lana  tells  us  of  the  tragi- 
cal death  of  the  tmfortunatc  Pia.  Buti  would  seem  to 
have  copied  it  almost  verbatim;  neither  he  nor  Benve- 
nuto, who  remarks  that  Messer  Nello  caused  it  to  be  re- 
ported that  his  wife  had  fallen  out  of  window,  ever  ima- 
gined that  Bante  by  the  words  ^^colui  che  innanellaia  pria ; 
ciofe  lo  detto  messer  Nello  mio  marito'',  meant  to  inform 
us  that  Pia  had  been  married  before;  this  late  discovery, 
unknown  to  Cesari  and  Costa,  and  even  to  Fraticelli  m 
1837,  appears  in  the  edition  of  Brunone  Bianchi  (1846) 
as  an  original  note  (for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the 
"egregia  opera''  of  Sig.  Repetti)  along  with  the  reading 
disposato  J  and  has,  with  it,  been  repeated  by  Fraticelli, 
1860.  The  Postillatore  of  the  Cod.  Caet.  has  left  an  im- 
portant addition  to  our  knowledge  of  this  tragical  event; 
he  states  that  while  the  injured  Pia  was  standing  one 
summer's  day  at  an  open  window,  a  servant,  by  order 
of  his  master,  seized  her  by  her  legs  and  threw  her  out. 
A  less  sudden,  but  not  less  barbarous  death  is  popularly 
assigned  to  this  innocent  victim  of  imjust  jealousy.    A  third 
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account  related  is  that  the  depraved  husband  got  rid  of 
his  wife  that  he  might  marry  another  woman.  —  Recent 
commentators  seem  resolved  to  spoil  the  simplicity  of  the 
text  by  telling  us  more  than  we  desire  to  know,  or  than 
Dante  ever  intended  we  should. 


CANTO  VI.,  VERSO  76. 

Ahi  serva  Italia,  di  dolore  ostello,  &c. 

At  the  epocji  of  Dante,  the  dissensions  and  trou- 
bles instigated  and  promoted  by  the  Papacy,  and 
the  discord  and  violence  of  opposing-  factions,  of 
Guelfs  and  Ghibelins,  spread  terror,  and  sufferinof, 
and  devastation  tliroug-hout  Italy.  The  Repub- 
lics, desirous  to  govern  themselves  in  their  own 
way,  mostly  sided  with  the  Pope,  and  cherished 
but  one  other  sentiment  in  common,  a  mutual 
distrust  and  hatred  of  one  another.  The  more 
military  governments  were  the  sport  of  adven- 
turers whose  fortunes  depended  on  their  swords, 
men  to  whom  peace  was  ruin,  and  who  acknow- 
ledged the  authority  of  the  Emperor  only  to 
cover  their  own  rapacity.  The  Popes  arrogated 
to  themselves  supreme  temporal  authority  in  ad- 
dition to  their  spiritual,  prostituted  the  latter  to 
the  advancement  of  the  former,  and  extended  the 
power  of  the  keys  to  every  kingdom  that  might 
suit  their  political  piu-pose. 

During  the  middle  ages  Italy  needed  nothing  so  much 
as  a  controlling  power,  a  ruler  whose  authority  should 
be  respected  and  obeyed.  The  Guelfs  knew  this  as  well 
as  the  Ghibelins,  but,  unlike  them,  not  only  took  no 
means  to  obtain  it,  but  sought  in  every  way  to  prevent 
it.  Brimetto  Latini  states  in  his  "Tesoro"  (lib.  II.,  29), 
that  "as  envy  increased  and  generated  mortal  hatred  be- 
tween the  nobles  of  Italy,  and  there  was  no  one  who 
might  intervene  to  maintain  the  common  weal  of  the 
country,  the  German  princes  (Electors)  were  established 
as  by  a  direct  necessity,  that  the  nomination  and  election 
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to  the  empire  might  be  made  by  them,  and  that  they 
should  be  its  defenders  and  guardians'\  Brunetto  Latini, 
in  thus  acknowledging  the  necessity  of  an  Emperor  for 
the  government  of  Italy,  seems  to  anticipate  the  subse- 
quent convictions  of  his  Piypil-  The  Guelfs  and  Ghibelins 
regarded  the  welfare  of  Italy  from  opposite  points  of 
view,  and  while  each  sought  to  work  out  its  own  schemes, 
there  was  no  overruling  power  to  silence  their  diflferences, 
and  procure  peace  and  harmony.  The  Ghibelins  consi- 
dered the  union  of  Italians  in  a  general  policy,  as  a  nation, 
impossible  without  a  recognized  head;  the  Guelfs  rejected 
that  head,  because  it  was  of  foreign  origin,  and  believed 
it  to  be  incompatible  with  the  liberties  of  the  free  com- 
munes; but  that  this  was  not  so,  or  not  injuriously  so,  is 
shown  by  the  example  of  those  cities  in  the  North  of  Italy 
which  received  their  freedom  fromu  the  Enrperor,  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  acknowledged  his  authority,  which  so 
l<mg  as  it  lasted  kept  them  at  peace  among  themselves. 
80  great  was  the  invidia  among  the  native  princes,  that 
Italy  was  fain  to  seek  in  Germany  the  succour  and  sup- 

rort  required.  In  the  tenth  century,  harassed  by  the 
lungarians  in  the  north,  and  by  the  Saracens  in  the 
south,  a  prey  to  the  contentions  of  the  lordly  vassals 
of  the  detunct  Carlovingian  dynasty,  the  hereditary  go- 
vernors of  provinces,  dukes  and  marquises,  ready  to  rise 
into  tyrants  when  left  to  themselves,  Italy  turned  for 
protection  to  Otho  the  Great,  and  offered  him  her  impe- 
rial crown.  On  the  death  of  Otho  the  Third,  in  1002, 
without  heirs,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  establish  an 
Italian  king,  the  sovereignty  was  conferred  on  Henry  the  Se- 
cond, a  collateral  branch  of  the  Imperial  Saxon  family. 
After  him,  as  no  Italian  prince  could  be  found  to  accept 
it,  and  others  refusing,  the  crown  was  offered  to  Conrad 
the  Second  of  Franconia;  and  from  that  time,  1024, 
Italy  became  subjected  to  the  guardianship  of  the  Electors 
of  Germany,  whose  votes  sufficed  to  give  her  a  control- 
ling head,  though  the  king  elect,  as  king  of  the  Romans, 
did  not  become  Emperor  until  crowned  by  the  Pope.  This 
done,  he  was  truly  Cresar,  and  not  only  did  the  citizens 
of  Rome  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  nim,  but  the  Pope 
also.  In  the  13"'  century,  however,  this  order  of  things 
was  reversed,  and  the  Holy  See  set  itself  up  for  an  inde- 
pendent temporal  sovereignty,  when  the  Prefect  of  the  Em- 
peror was  coiupcUed  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  Pope.  The 
great  misfortune  of  Italy  was  of  home  growth,  as  ctistinctly 
•  pointed  out  by  Dante,  it  was  the  want  of  unanimity  aris- 
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ing  from  that  invidia  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
besettiDg  sin  of  the  native  heart.  The  Italian  populations 
were  not  only  divided  in  their  politics,  but  also  against 
one  other,  and  were  more  intent  on  gratifying  their  per- 
sonal animosities,  and  carrying  out  their  local  feuds,  than 
in  rising  to  the  dignity  of  an  independent  nation. 

Dante  deeply  felt  the  wounds  which  Italy  inflicted  on 
herself,  and  well  he  might,  for  every  thrust  she  received 
thrilled  through  his  own  bosom.  Never  did  tlie  virtuous 
indignation  of  a  Patriot  vent  itself  in  so   severe,  so   pun- 

fent,  and  so  crushing  an  invective  as  that  which  we  have 
ere  from  v.  76  to  the  end  of  the  Canto.  For  bitter  re- 
proach, for  sublime  imprecation,  for  cutting  sarcasm  there 
IS  nothing  superior  to  it  in  all  ancient  and  modern  litera- 
ture. Biagioli  thoroughly  appreciated  the  merits  of  this 
marvellous  apostrophe,  and  his  opinion  has  been  confirmed 
by  succeeding  critics.  When  the  vehemence  of  the  Poet 
is  in  part  subdued,  checked  by  the  profound  religious 
sentiment  called  forth  in  his  invocation  to  the  Deity, 
and  sorrow  seems  taking  the  place  of  wrath,  a  new  cha- 
racter is  given  to  this  energetic  philippic.  The  remem- 
brance of  his  once  happy  home,  and  the  joyous  days  of 
his  juvenile  hopes,  with  all  the  evils  he  had  subsequently 
suffered  flit  beiore  his  mental  vision,  and  Dante  turns  to 
his  native  city  with  an  expression  of  fondness  —  ^^Fio- 
rcnza  mia^'  —  but  only  to  pour  upon  her  a  flood  of  irony, 
ending  in  such  stinging  censure,  that  we  could  almost  fancy 
the  famous  Campanile,  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  rocking 
with  resentment  at  the  rankling  reproof.  (See  Purg.  X\  I., 
58—130,  XX.,  10—15;  Pard.  VIII.,  145— 8;  XX.,  55—60; 
and  XXVIL,  22—7,  37—66,  139-148,  &c.) 


CANTO  VI.,  VERSO  148. 

E  se  ben  ti  ricordij  e  vedi  lume, 
E  se  ben  ti  ricorda,  e  vedi  lume. 

Twenty- SEVEN  Codici  examined  on  this  verse 
(Rome  13;  London  12;  Oxf.  1,  and  C.  Roscoe) 
gave  twenty-one  examples  of  the  first  reading-,  six 
of  the  second.  Among  the  former  were  the  Ci.  Vat. 
3199,  366,  4776;  the  C.  Caet;  the  C.  Barb.  1535; 
the  Ci.  Brit.  943,  839,  and  C.  Roscoe.  Among 
the  latter  the  C.  Vat.  365,  the  C.  Ox.    106,  and  * 
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the  C.  Brit.  19.587.  Three  of  the  Ci.  Brit.  (10. 
317,  21.163,  and  22.780)  have  ''Ma  se  beri\  the 
two  former  with  ricordi^  the  latter  with  ricorda. 
The  same  variante,  with  ricordi^  occurs  in  the  C. 
Vat*  2373,  and  the  Ang.  10|. 

The  early  editions  mostly  have  rkordi.  So  the 
first  four;  Vend.,  Nid.,  Land.,  arid  Dan.;  and 
among  later  ones  Lomb.,  Costa.,  Fraticelli,  and 
Witte.  This  was  the  reading  of  Buti.  Ben.  pre- 
ferred ricorda ,  and  this  was  the  reading  of  Aldus 
and  Veil.,  the  Crusca,  Dion.,  Pogg.,  Biag.,  Cesari, 
"the  Foiu-",  and  Bianchi.  The  Accd.  regarded 
ricorda  as  the  legitimate  text,  and  ricordl  as.  the 
variante,  but,  on  the  numerical  authority  of  Co- 
dici  and  the  old  editions,  ricordi  should  be  con- 
sidered as  the  text  and  ricorda  as  the  variante. 


CANTO  VII.,  VERSO  127. 

Tant'  h  del  seme  suo  minor  la  pianta, 
Tant'  h  del  seme  suo  miglior  la  pianta, 

Seventy -SIX  Codici  gave  64  examples  of  the 
first  reading,   12  of  the  second. 

Codici  consulted 

Rome  33  (minor  29);  Florence  18  (minor  15);  N.  of 
Italy  9;  London  and  Paris  15  (minor  10);  Ox.  1. 

All  the  more  important  of  these  Codici,  except 
C.  Vat.  3199,  the  C.  Caet.,  and  Ci.  Brit.  19.587, 
22.780,  had  the  first  reading,  as  Ci.  Vat.  365, 
366,  4776;  C.  Barb.  1535;  C.  Landi;  Codi.  Vill., 
with  a  marginal  note  ''miglior \  Buti,  Vis.,  Tmp. 
mg.;  Ci.  Brit.  943,  10.317,  839,  C.  Roscoe,  and 
C.  Ox.  106.  With  this  result,  Benv.,  Buti  and  the 
early  editions  agree,  except  those  of  Aldus,  Da- 
niello  and  the  Crusca;  also  all  the  modern  ones 
Lomb.,  Dion..  &c.  down  to  Prof.  Witte. 
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"The  Four''  make  a  curious  apology  for  their  ancient 
predecessors,  they  affinn  that  it  was  a  mistake  of  the 
printer,  who  having  to  set  up  two  words  minor  and  migliorcy 
the  one  at  v.  127,  the  other  at  v.  132,  changed  their  places, 
and  put  the  second  before  the  first.  But  this  is  disj)roved 
by  the  note  which  the  accadeihici  inserted  on  the  second 
blunder,  to  wit,  that  although  they  printed  minoi^  at  v.  132, 
they  thought  that  migliore  was  better  and  found  it  in  all  the 
commentaries  they  had  consulted.  Aldus  was  more  care- 
ful, he  put  miglior  in  both  places  and  so  did  Daniello. 
But  though  the  accademici  here  printed  what  they  believed 
to  be  wrong,  they  had  another  motive  for  rejecting  minor 
at  V.  127,  it  occurred  in  the  great  majority  of  Codici,  and 
was  therefore,  according  to  their  usual  principle  of  se- 
lection, rejected  as  too  common  for  their  very  critical 
text.  As  Englishmen,  we  should  all  be  grateful  to  Dante 
for  the  compliment  he  has  paid  to  our  Ilenry  III.,  and 
his  brave  son,  "il  buouo  e  valente  Re  Adoardo  d'lnghil- 
terra",  so  great  a  favourite  with  Italian  chroniclers,  and 
especially  with  Giov.  Villani,  who  says  that  he  was  one 
of  the  wisest  and  bravest  of  Christian  princes,  and  suc- 
cessful in  every  enterprise  he  undertook. 


CANTO  VIIL,  VERSI  91-93. 

Le  quattro  chiare  stelle 
Che  vedevi  staman,  son  di  la  basse, 
E  queste  son  salite  ov'eran  (juelle. 

There  is  no  allegory  here,  but  a  statement  of 
Avliat  would  be  actually  seen  by  persons  in  that 
southern  latitude.  The  stars  alluded  to  are  the 
three  alpha*  of  the  constellations  of  Eridanus,  the 
Ship,  and  the  Golden  fish  (sec  Portirelli).  The 
reality  of  these  stars  is  a  corollary  to  the  reality 
of  the  other  four  (sec  on  Purg.   1.,  v.  22 — 24). 

CANTO  VIII.,  VERSO  94. 

Com'  io  parlava,  e  Sordello  a  se  1  trasse 
Com'  ei  parlava,  e  Sordello  a  se  '1  trasse 

TwKNTY-FOUR  Codicl  examined  (Rome  12,  Lon- 
don 1 1 ,  and  C.  Roscoe)  gave  thirteen  for  the  first 
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reading ,  eleven  for  the  second.  Among  the  former 
were  the  Ci.  Vat.  3199,  366,  3H5,  the  C.  Caet.,  the 
Ci.  Brit.  943,  19.587,  839,  and  C.  Roscoe.  Among 
tlie  la,tter  {ei  or  el)  were  the  C.  Barb.  1535,  the 
C.  Vat.  4776,  and  the  C.  Brit.  22.780  (Antaldo). 

Benv.  in  the  printed  Com.  has  "/V/  parlava^\  Buti 
has  ^^com  ei — ciofj  Virgilio  parlava".  And  Virgil 
certainly  7vas  speaking.  The  YAi.  1  and  2 
have  ^''comet\  3  and  4  ^^comio  parlavd\  Vend,  has 
^^comel  parluvd^  \  the  Nidob.  ^^comei  parlavd!\  Lan- 
dino  printed 

Chome  parlava  sordello  asel  {traxe)  trasse, 

which  is,  I  think,  the  better  reading,  leaving  out 
the  superfluous  e  which  so  embarassed  Lombardi 
that  he  changed  ''Comer  to  ''Cm  me'T  (Edit.  1791), 

Con  me  '1  parlava,  e  Sordello  a  se  '1  trasse, 

giving  a  long  note  in  self  defence,  which  did  not 
protect  him  from  the  attack  of  Biagioli.  Aldus 
printed 

Com'  i  parlava,  et  Sordello  a  se  1  trasse 

Veil,  gave  "Com  io  parlava^^ ;  Daniello  restored 
"Com^  r,  for  "Com'  io^\  as  in  the  Com.,  though  it 
rather  represents  Com'  ei.  The  Accad.  printed  Com '  i\ 
and  gave  the  variante  "com  7",  another  instance  of 
their  wisdom ,  for,  as  ''the  Four"  are  here  con- 
strained to  remark  on  the  reading  "Com'eiparlavd!\ 
—  "ne  sembra  die  non  possa  mettersi  in  dubbio 
la  veritk  della  lezione  com'  ei\  Dion,  has  "Com' 
el  parlava!\  but  more  modern  Editors ,  as  Costa, 
Fraticelli,  and  Bianchi  prefer  "Cojri  ei  parlava^\ 
Prof.  Witte  still  adheres  to  "Com!  io  parlav(i\  tlic 
correct  reading  did  not  happen  to  occur  in  either 
of  the  four  Codici  on  Avhich  he  founded  his  text. 
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CANTO  IX.,  VERSl  1-9. 

La  concubina  di  Titone  antico 
•  Gik  s'imbiancava  al  balzo  d'oriente, 
Fuor  delle  braccia  del  suo  dolce  amico: 

Di  gemme  la  sua  froiite  era  liicente, 
Poste  in  ligura  del  freddo  aniraale, 
Che  con  la  coda  percuote  la  gente: 

E  la  notte  de'  passi,  con  che  sale, 
Fatti  avea  duo  nel  loco  ov'  eravamo, 
E  il  terzo  gia  cliinava  in  giuso  T  ale; 

There  can  be  no  doubt  Avhatever  that  by  "/'/ 
freddo  animale^  is  meant  the  Scorpion  —  "67/^  con 
la  coda  percuote  la  genle\ 

No  other  animal  strikes  with  the  tail  to  menace 
and  injure  man.  ''Semper  cauda  in  ictu  est:  nul- 
loque  momento  meditari  cessat,  ne  quando  desit 
occasioni"  says  Pliny  (1.  XI.,  30)  whom  Dante 
read.  Quoting  from  Apollodorus,  Pliny  also  states, 
that  all  Scorpions  have  venom  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  when  they  have  been  warmed  by  the 
sun,  thus  intimating-  that  naturally  they  are  cold 
animals,  hiding  themselves  in  damp  and  shady 
places,  as  under  bricks  and  stones.  Commenta- 
tors could  never  have  imagined  that  by  "?7  freddo 
anmale\  here  so  distinctly  described,  the  Poet 
ever  intended  a  fish,  if  they  had  not  taken  i passi 
of  the  seventh  verse   to  mean    the   hours  of  the 

0 

night,  instead  of  the  vigilie^  or  Avatches  of  the 
night,  which  were  its  ancient  and  scriptural  re- 
cognized divisions.  Landino,  however,  though  he 
held  with  the  hom^s,  did  not  reject  the  Scorpion. 
But  Velutello  was  more  consistent,  for  he  ex})lain- 
ed  i  passi  as  le  vigUie.  Had  all  the  circumstan- 
ces related  in  the  ju'cvious  canto  been  duly  con- 
sidered, "commentators  must  have  seen  that  they 
indicated  a  longer  time,  and  a  later  period  of 
the  night  than  only  two  hours  after  sunset,  and 
hence  that  by  the  increased  li^^ht  in  the  I'^ast 
proceeding  from 
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La  coticubina  di  Titone  antico, 

was  not  meant  some  effect  of  the  rising  moon,  but 
the  Aurora  as  described  by  Virgil  (G.  1.  I.,  447), 

Tithoni  croceum  linquens  Aurora  cubile. 

In  the  eighth  canto  the  Poet  tells  us  that,  when 
day-light  ceased,  angelic  guardians  descended  to 
keep  away  evil  from  the  valley  where,  among  a 
group  of  pious  souls,  it  was  proposed  to  pass 
the  night  in  profitable  discourse.  Soon  it  be- 
comes so  dark  that  Dante  is  unable  to  recognize 
the  figure  of  a  dear  friend  until  he  comes  close 
up  to  him,  ^^Giudice  Nin  geniW\  from  whom  he  hears 
of  many  interesting  family  incidents.  After  this 
the  attention  of  tlie  Poet  is  drawn  to  a  remarkable 
group  of  three  stars,  on  which,  like  an  ardent 
astronomer,  he  gazes  with  ^ eager  eyes  — 

Gli  occhi  miei  ghiotti  andavan  pure  al  cielo, 

where  the  southern  pole  was  glowing  with  their 
light,  a  circumstance  showing  a  somewhat  advanc- 
ed hour  of  the  night.  Subsequently  the  startling 
adventure  occurs  of  the  subtle  serpent  seeking 
to  evade  the  celestial  watchers.  This  enemy  of 
man  was  seen  by  Dante,  as  he  approached,  at  some 
distance , 

Tra  Ferba  e  i  fior  venia  la  mala  striscia, 
Volgendo  ad  or  ad  or  la  testa,  e  '1  dosso 
Leccando  come  bestia  che  si  liscia. 

He  could  observe  its  motions  well ,  and  even  be- 
fore the  angels  rushed  down  to  drive  it  away. 
Now ,  if  at  a  later  hour  of  the  night ,  Dante  saw, 
most  distinctly,  the  distant  approach  of  the  serpent, 
but  at  an  earlier  hour  he  could  not  distinguish  tlie 
face  of  a  friend  at  three  paces  off  (fifteen  feet),  it 
is  obvious  that  the  light  had  greatly  increased, 
more  so  than  could  be  attributed  to  the  bright 
shining  of  the   stars,   and   hence  that  the  moon 

14 
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had  then  risen.  But  the  history  of  tliat  event- 
ful night  is  not  yet  over.  Dante  has  a  very  im- 
portant conversation  with  the  soul  of  Currado 
Malaspina,  the  father  of  one  of  his  most  devoted 
friends.  Surely  there  arc  incidents  enough  liere 
to  keep  the  Poet  awake  far  on  towards  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  but,  according  to  the  lunar 
theory,  he  falls  asleep  almost  as  soon  as  he  joins 
this  good  company,  and  sleeps  on  for  twelve 
hours,  thus  being  made  to  show  a  strange  indif- 
ference for  their  edifying  society,  and  an  utter 
disregard  to  the  value  of  time  of  which  there  Avas 
none  to  spare.  Dante,  on  the  contrary,  excuses 
himself  for  the  short  nap  he  did  take.  He  had 
endeavoured  to  keep  awake  the  whole  time,  but 
vinio  dal  sonno^  his  mortal  part,  quel  (VAd(tmo^ 
yielded  to  the  influence  of  sleep  just  as  the  third 
watcli  of  the  night  was  passing  away,  and  the 
stars  of  Scorpio  shone  out  like  a  resplendent 
crown  on  the  rising  front  of  the  faintly  visible 
aiu-ora.  Not  long  did  Dante  sleep,  for  presso 
alia  matina  the  vision  occm's  in  which  he  is  wi'apt 
to  the  circle  of  fire. 

The  only  doubt  that  might  be  raised  as  to 
the  freddo  animate  being  the  scorpion  is  derived 
from  a  passage  in  Virgil,  in  which  this  sign  is 
called  ardem  (Georg.  1.  I.,  34 — 5.) 

—  ipse  tibi  jam  brachia  contrahit  ardens 
ScorpiuS;  et  cobli  justA.  plus  parte  reliquit. 

Landino,  who  quotes  this  passage,  following  Ser- 
vius,  explains  it  by  saying  that  Virgil  is  here 
speaking  in  respect  to  the  natm-e  of  Mars 
"signor  di  questo  segno,  il  quale  c  pianeta  ar- 
dente",  and  that  Dante  is  speaking  in  reference 
"alia  natura  propria  del  segno  freddo,  fisso,  e 
notturno".  He  also  informs  us  that  the  Astro- 
logers call  this  sign  "casa  di  morte  etc",   because 
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of  the  dangerous  effect  produced  by  the  dimin- 
ished temperature  when  the  sun  is  in  this  sign, 
which  it  enters  on  the  23"^**  October  —  "e  come 
lo  Scorpione  h  animale  pungitivo  con  la  coda; 
cosl  il  sole,  quando  fe  in  quel  segno,  h  cagione  di 
lesione  etc." 

The  remarks  of  Lombardi  on  this  passage, 
and  on  the  passi^  arc  very  judicious.  Scorpions,  we 
may  remember ,  like  tlie  Reptilia,  which  are  cold- 
blooded vertcbrated  animals,  and  hence  Virgil's 
frigidus  unguis^  hybernate,  thus  showing,  from 
their  cold  nature ,  or  low  vital  powers ,  that  they 
are  incapable  of  exercising  their  functions  under 
a  greatly  diminished  temperature. 

CANTO  IX.,  VERSI  16—18. 

E  che  la  mente  nostra,  pellegrina 

Pill  dalla  came,  e  men  da'  pensier  presa, 
Alio  sue  vision  quasi  h  divina; 


Peregrina,  for  ^^peUegrina^\  and  da^  dal  or  H  for 
d(i  are  the  chief  differences  in  this  terzina  met 
with  in  Codici.  The  early  Itali&n  writers  wisely 
preferred  peregrina  to  the  less  correct  and  more 
modern  word.  In  the  majority  of  MSS.,  also,  in- 
stead of  "rftf'  pensier  presd^  we  find  ^^da  pensier 
presa^\  An  examination  of  41  Codici  (Rome  21, 
London  11,  Florence  9)  gav-e  for  ^^da  pensier  presd^ 
26  (Ci.  Vat.  3199,  4776;  Ci.  Brit.  943,  839.);  for 
"rftf/  pensier  presa^  8  (Ci.  Vat.  366,  365);  for  "rftfi 
pensier  presa^^  4  (C.  Barb.  1535,  C.  Brit.  10.  317); 
for  "flf/  pensier  presa^^  2,  one  of  which  (C.  Brit. 
932)  has  '^menfe''  for  carne-^  C.  Brit.  19.557  has 
"flfci  pensier  messa^\ 

Printed  Editions.  Benv.  has  dai^  Buti  dal.  The 
early  editions,  for  the  most  part,  follow  tlie  Co- 
dici more  nearly  than  the  later  ones.  Thus  1 
and  4  have  ^^da  pensier'\  2  has  "rfi",  and  3  "rfiw"; 

14* 
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Vend,  and  Veil,  have  'W;  Nid.  and  Dan.  have 
"fltoi",  Landino  has  ^^daV\  Aldus  printed  'Va  /", 
the  Crusca  "</«'  pensier\  and  this  has  since  become 
the  usual  reading,  as  in  Lorn.,  Dion.,  Pogg.,  Biag., 
Cesari,  "the  Four",  Frat.,  Bian.,  and  Witte.  But 
Costa  (1830)  has  "rf/z  pemier  pr€sd\  though  his 
punctuation  is  defective,  a  comma  is  required 
after  ^^carne^\  and  there  should  be  a  semicolon 
after  ^^dmna!\  In  most  editions  there  is  no  comma 
after  ^^nostrd\  but  there  should  be,  as  in  Roma- 
nis,  Edit.  1821. 

Punctuation  is  a  most  important  thing  either  for  making 
or  marring  the  sense  of  the  Poet.  It  is  rare  to  find  this 
wholly  satisfactory  in  editions;  in  Codici,  happily,  stops 
seldom  occur,  and  when  they  do  are  usually  of  a  later 
period.  In  the  present  ternary,  a  comma  after  "pelle- 
grina''  would  completely  destroy  the  meaning  of  the  Poet, 
but  one  placed  before,  though  rarely  found,  would  render 
it  more  obvious.     Benvenuto  remarKs  on  this  passage  — 

"Ecco  perche  la  rondine  canta  lamentando  vicino  al 
mattino,  e  che  la  mente  nostra,  piii  peref/rina^  piu  sciolta 
da 4a  came,  cio^  dai  sensi  e  passioni,  e  men  dai  pen- 
sier  presa,  meno  occupata  degli  estemi  oggetti,  a  fie 
sue  vision  quasi  e  4ivina,  quasi  e  presaga  ed  indovina 
del  future.  I  sogni  sono  vari  —  naturali,  falsi, 
bestiali,  spirituali  ed  anche  di  divina  rivelazione", 

Buti's  observations  take  quite  a  physiological  turn.  Hav- 
ing stated  that  the  three  powers  (potenzie)  of  the  intellect, 
without  which  it  c«jn  do  nothing,  apprehension,  imagi- 
nation, and  memory,  each,  located  in  the  brain,  are  most 
free  from  the  flesh  when  least  under  the  influence  of  the 
five  senses,  as  in  sleep,  when  the  latter  are  in  a  state  of 
repose,  so  at  no  time  are  they  so  much  so  as  when  the 
stomach  has  finished  its  digestion,  which  takes  place 
commonly  in  the  morning  towards  sun-rise,  and  therefore 
the  Author  has  fixed  this  time  for  his  true  vision. 

The  intimate  connexion  between  the  stomach  and  the 
brain,  and  the  influence  of  the  former  in  modifying  the 
action  of  the  latter,  and  thus  affecting  the  operations  of 
the  intellect,  were  facts  well  known  to  Dante. 

Lord  Bacon  held  that  the  mind,  from  the  natural  power 
of  its  own  essence,  has  some  foreknowledge  of  future  things. 
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CANTO  X.,  VERSO  14. 

TantO;  che  pria  lo  scemo  della  luna 
Tanto,  che  pria  lo  slremo  della  luna 

THmxY-TWO  CoDici  examined  (Rome  14;  Siena 
3 ;  London  1 1 ;  Oxford  2 ;  C.  Libri,  and  C.  Roscoe) 
gave  for  the  first  reading  24  for  the  second  7  texts, 
and  1  for  sciender  fC.  Ox.  109).  Among  the  former 
were  the  Ci.  Vat.  366,  365,  the  Ci.  Brit.  943,  839, 
10.317,  22.780;  the  C.  Barb.  1535,  and  C.  Ox. 
t06;  among  the  latter  the  Ci.  Vat.  3199,  and 
4776;  C.  Brit.  19.587;  C.  Libri  and  C.  Roscoe. 
The  C.  Brit.  932  has  strecfo. 

Printed  Editions.  The  1,  2  and  4,  Vend., 
Nid.,  Land.,  Veil.,  Dan.,  Lom.,  Dion.,  "the  Four", 
Bianchi,  Witte,  and  the  Commentaries  of  the  Ott., 
Benv.,  and  Buti  all  read  '7(9  scemo^\  The  3,  Aldus, 
the  Crusca,  Venturi,  Poggiali,  Biag.,  and  Frati- 
celli  have  Ho  s(remo\  The  Ott.  explains  "la  Luna 
eh'  era  gik  alquanto  scema  della  ritonditk". 

Benv.,  or  rather  his  Italian  translator,  states  "Quella 
parte  della  luna  che  rimane  oscurata  e  ch'  h  la  prima  a 
toccar  Forizzonte:  era  luna  plena  quando  Dante  entrb 
neir  Inferno,  e  vi  stette  tre  di :  si  era  lermato  un  giorno  nel 
Purgatorio :  dunque  (erano)  quattro  di  dopo  il  pleniluno.  Si 
disse  nel  canto  prccedente,  che  il  sole  era  alto  due  ore: 
spese  Dante  un'  altr'  ora  in  questa  via;  dunque  era  ora 
terza  passata  rigiunse  nello  stesso  secondo  giorno  a  lecto 
suo  per  coricarsi  all'  occaso".  (sic.)  And  Buti  remarks, 
which  is  much  to  the  purpose,  that  after  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  moon  "lo  lato  lucido  sta  in  verso  levante  e  lo 
scemo  in  verso  ponente ;  e  per  mostra  questo  dice  lo  scemo 
de  la  luna\ 

By  lo  stremo  we  can  only  understand  the  extre- 
mity of  the  moon's  disk,  a  poor  and  unpoetic 
sense. 
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CANTO  X.,  VERSO  90. 

L'  altrui  bene 
A  te  che  fia,  se  tu  il  metti  in  oblio? 
A  te  che  fia,  se  //  tuo  metti  in  oblio  V 

Twenty- SIX  Codici  examined  (Rome  13;  Lon- 
don tO;  Oxford  2;  and  C.  Roscoe)  gave  for  the 
first  reading  13  texts,  for  the  second  12.  Among 
the  former  were  the  C.  Barb.  1535,  the  Ci.  Brit. 
943,  19.587,  22.780;  the  C.  Ox.  109,  and  C. 
Roscoe.  The  C.  Brit.  21.163  has  "«  te  che  val 
se  tu  7  mecti  inobbiy\  Among  the  latter  were  the 
Ci.  Vat.  366,  365,  3199,  4776;  the  Ci.  Brit.  839, 
10.317;  and  C.  Ox.  106.  In  the  Brit.  Museum, 
6  Codici  had  the  first  reading,  3  the  second. 

Printed  Editions.  Benv.,  the  Edi.  1  and  4, 
Vend.,  Aldus,  Veil.,  Dan.,  the  Crusca,  Vent., 
Lomb.,  Dion.,  Pog.,  Cesari,  Costa,  Biag.,  Frati., 
"the  Four",  Bian.,  and  Witte^  all  have  the  second, 
or  ordinary  reading.  Buti,  the  Edi.  2  and  3, 
the  Nidob.  and  Landino  have  the  first  reading, 
which  seems,  I  think,  preferable;  the  other  re- 
quires an  explanation,  this  needs  none.  The  poor 
widow  comes  to  seek  justice,  not  to  argue  a  moral 
question.  She  says  ''^che  fia  a  te  1^ altrui  bene  ^  se 
tu  il  metto  in  oblio'\  In  otlicr  words —  'Wliat  good 
will  it  do  you  leaving  this  act  of  justice  to  be 
performed  by  another?'  'If  you  forget  yom-  duty, 
its  fulfilment  by  your  successor  will  bring  you 
no  honour.'  Benvenuto's  paraplirase  is  very  simi- 
lar, ^^Che  ti  far  a  la  giustizia  del  tuo  successor  e^  se  tu 
manchi  ad  essa\  that  is  ad  essa  giustizia.  ^^Laltrui 
bene^^  has  reference  to  the  widow  rather  than  to 
the  successor  of  Trajan.  Giustizia  e  un  dove?r  in 
liim  who  renders  it,  un  bene  to  him  who  obtains 
it,  the  party  seeking  this  bene  is  the  widow.  In 
V.  89,  if  instead  of  bene  we  had  dovere^  then 
indeed  the  reading  il  tuo  would  be  very  proper. 
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Buti  expresses  Dante's  meaning  much  in  the  same 

way   as  Benvenuto  —  "jF  che  loda  e  merito  avrai 

tu  de  t  altrui  ben  fare ^  se  per  te  si  lassa?^^ 

\J  altrui  bene 
A  to  che  fia,  se  tu  il  metti  in  oblio? 

CANTO  XI.,  VERSI  79—84. 

O,  dissi  hii,  non  se'  tu  Oderisi, 

L'onor  d'  Agubbio,  e  I'onor  di  quell'  arte, 
Ch'  alluminare  h  chiamata  in  Parisi? 

Frate,  diss'  egli,  piii  ridon  le  carte, 
Che  pennelleggia  Franco  Bolognese: 
L'onoro  e  tutto  or  suo,  e  mio  in  parte. 

Baldinucci  (Notizie  de' Professori  delDisegno&c. 
Vol.  L,  p.  152)  very  justly  observes  that,  but  for 
the  "tromba  sonora"  of  the  Divine  Poet  Dante, 
who  has  left  this  honorable  memory  of  Oderigi 
da  Gubbio ,  we  should  s(;arcely  have  heard  of  his 
name.  That  Oderigi  was  a  pupil  of  Cimabufe, 
along  with  Dante  and  Giotto ,  as  Baldinucci  seeks 
to  show,  is  justly  ridiculed  by  Lanzi.  Cimabufe 
was  living  in.  1300 — 2,  Oderigi  died  in  1299,  or 
at  least  a  few  months  before  the  period  of  Dante's 
poetic  vision;  Giotto  was  born  in  1276;  in  1286, 
when  he  was  ten  years  of  age  and  Dante  twenty- 
one,  Baldinucci  imagines  that  both  were  pupils  of 
Cimabufe,  and  that  the  proud-spirited  Oderigi,  who 
was  fully  equal  to  Cimabufe  in  reputation,  and 
then  upwards  of  fifty,  joined  this  pupil  class. 
The  writer  of  the  ''Ottimo"  states  of  Oderigi  —  "mi- 
niatore  ottimo  del  tempo  dell'  Autore,  il  quale 
vedendosi  cosl  eccellente  nella  sua  arte,  mont6 
in  grande  superbia,  ed  aveva  oppenione  che  mig- 
liore  miniatore  di  lui  non  fosse  al  mondo". 
Benvenuto  remarks  to  the  same  effect.  "Iste  Odo- 
risius  fuit  magnus  miniator  in  Civitate  Bononiaj 
tempore  Authoris,  qui  erat  valde  vanus  jactator 
de  arte  sua".  Oderigi  was  bom,  in  all  probabi- 
lity,   about    1233.     His   pupil  Franco  Bolognese 
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is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Bolognese  scliool, 
which  derived  its  origin  not  from  that  of  Florence, 
but  from  the  Greek  artists  who  worked  at  Ve- 
nice. Lanzi's  sentence  is  no  doubt  the  legitimate 
judgement  in  the  controversy  that  once  raged  on 
this  subject.  From  his  own  observations  Lanzi 
concluded  "che  in  quel  secolo  avesscro  anco  i 
bolognesi  una  loro  scuola  non  cos\  elegante,  non 
cos\  celebre;  ma  pur  propria  e  quasi  dissi  muni- 
cipale,  derivata  dai  musaicisti  antichi,  c  anco  da' 
miniatori".  In  1850  in  the  Palazzo  Ercolani  of 
Bologna  there  was  a  Madonna  and  child  with  the 
date  1312,  ascribed  to  Franco  Bolognese,  an 
attentive  examination  of  this  picture  convinced  the 
Author  that  it  was  of  a  later  period,  and  pro- 
bably by  Vitale.  It  is  much  superior  to  the  worts 
of  Giotto  and  quite  in  a  different  manner.  The 
head  of  the  Madomia  has  a  soft  and  pleasing 
expression,  is  correctly  drawn,  and  with  an  air 
of  elegance.  She  is  raised  on  a  throne,  and  her 
child,  seated  on  her  left  arm,  is  a  well  conditioned 
little  creature  with  a  peculiarly  interesting  look. 
The  colouring  is  cheerful  and  of  a  lightish  tone. 
The  picture  has  been  restored.  Lanzi  gives  its 
date  as  1313,  and  regarded  it  as  probably  genu- 
ine; but  neither  Malvasio,  nor  Baldinucci  notice 
.  it.  Vasari  in  his  life  of  Giotto,  mentions  Franco 
Bolognese  as  a  miniaturist  much  employed  in  the 
Library  of  the  Vatican ,  and  praises  some  of  his 
drawings.  Among  his  pupils  were  Vitale  and 
Christoforo  di  Bologna. 

CANTO  XI.,  VERSI  94—96. 

Credette  Cimabue  nella  pintiira 

Tener  lo  campo,  ed  ora  ha  Giotto  il  grido, 
Si  che  la  faraa  di  colui  osciira." 

As  Cimabue    was   living   at   the   epoch  of   the 
Poem,  though  not  when  Dante  wi'ote  these  verses, 
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and  equally  deserved,  with  Odorigi,  to  have  a 
heavy  stone  laid  on  his  proud  back,  Dante  un- 
willing to  omit  the  name  of  his  old  friend  from 
this  book  of  life,  introduces  it  here  in  reference 
to  professional  pride  which  was  soon  destined  to 
be  humbled.  The  Ottimo  says  "Fu  Cimabue  nella 
cittk  di  Firenze  pintore,  nel  tempo  dello  Autore, 
molto  nobile,  de'  piu  che  uomo  sapesse;  e  con 
questo  fu  s\  arrogante ,  e  si  sdegnoao ,  che  se  per 
alcuno  gli  fosse  a  sua  opera  posto  alcuno  difetto, 
o  egli  da  sfe  Tavesse  veduto  (chfe,  come  accade 
alcuna  volta,  V  artefice  peccrf  per  difetto  della 
materia  in  ch'  adopcra,  o  per  mancamento  che 
h  nello  strumento ,  con  che  lavora),  immantanente 
quella  cosa  disertava,  fosse  cara  quanto  si  vo- 
lesse.  Fu,  ed  h  Giotto  in  tra  li  pintori,  che  li 
uomini  conoscono,  il  piu  sommo,  ed  h  della  me- 
desima  cittk  di  Firenze ,  e  le  sue  operc  il  testimo- 
niano  a  Ropia,  a  Napoli,  a  Vinegia,  a  Padova,  e 
in  piu  parti  del  mondo".  Giotto  died  in  1336, 
and  as  he  is  here  described  as  still  living,  we 
have  an  evidence  that  this  portion  of  the  commen- 
tary was  written  before  that  period.  Dante  was 
on  very  intimate  terms  with  Giotto,  and  assisted 
him  with  his  advice,  and  probably  also  with 
sketches  and  designs  for  some  of  his  pictures, 
especially  those  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Arena  at 
Padua. 


CANTO  XXL,  VERSI  37—9. 

O  Niobe,  con  che  occhi  dolenti 

Vedeva  io  te  segnata  in  su  la  strada 
Tra  sette  e  sette  tuoi  figliuoli  spenti! 

There  has  been  much  question  among  writers 
on  Art  as  to  the  number  of  Niobe's  children  whom 
the  vindictive  Latona  induced  Apollo  and  Minerva 
to  destroy.     Dante  here  follows  the  usually  re- 
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ceived  opinion,  and  assigns  fourteen.  The  well- 
known  group  of  Niobe  and  her  family ,  at  Florence, 
which  M.  Clarac  thought  might  be  after  the  Greek 
sculptor  Scopas,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning 
of  the  4^^  Cent.  B.  C,  was  found  near  the  Porta 
S.  Paolo  at  Rome  in  1583.  Pliny  (lib.  XXXVL, 
IV,  8.)  mentions  a  Niobe  group  existing  in  his 
time  at  Rome,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Sosianus, 
but  whether  by  Scopas  or  Praxiteles  was  uncertain. 
The  figures  wliich  we  see  at  Florence  are  very 
unequal  in  merit. 

Had  Dante  seen  a  Niobe  group?  The  subject 
at  least  was  familiar  to  his  mind.  The  figure  of 
surpassing  excellence,  the  terrified  youth  kneeling 
in  supplication,  as  the  vindictive  Apollo  is  sup- 
posed to  point  towards  him  his  unerring  dart, 
and  known  as  the  Ilioneus,  now  in  the  Glypto- 
thek  at  Munich,  was  not  found  along  with  the 
group  which  we  see  in  the  Gallery  at  Florence, 
nor  does  it  belong  to  it. 


CANTO  XII.,  VERSI  64—6. 

Qual  di  pennel  fii  maestro,  e  die  stile, 
Che  ritracsse  Tombre  e  i  tratti,  ch'  i>i 
Mirar  faricno  wn  ingegno  sottile? 

Sixtp:en  Codici  only  have  been  examined  on 
V.  65  (Brit.  Museum  10;  Rice.  3;  C.  Ox.  100; 
C.  Libri  and  C.  Roscoe).  In  only  one  of  which, 
C.  Ox.  106,  was  found  the  incorrect  reading  alii. 
Ten  of  these  Codici  had  el  or  e  Iralli^  five  had  e 
i  tratli  (Ci.  Brit.  21.163,  10.317,  839,  3513,  and 
C.  Rice.  1005).  AlliioY  ^U?a(ir  was  first  introduced 
by  some  ignorant  scribe  who  knew  nothing  about 
Art.  Daniello  states  that  he  had  found  it  in  Co- 
dici. It  occurs  in  Buti,  in  the  Nidob.,  in  Land. 
{e  gli  acti)^  in  Lomb.,  Costa,  and  Bianchi. 
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Dante  states  that  the  sculptures  here  described  were 
*^inlagW\  that  is  in  relief,  and  he  uses  the  two  artistic 
words  proper  to  such  representations,  ^T ombre  e  i  irattV\ 
The  shadows  and  the  outlines.  In  sculpture  i  Iratti  are 
the  lines  which  indicate  form  and  expression.  In  nature 
it  is  reflected  light,  or  colour,  which  separates  the  forms 
of  objects  from  each  other  and  produces  a  distinct  image 
of  them  on  the  retina.  In  nature  there  are  no  tratti.  And 
the  painter  usually  makes  them  only  as  preparatory  to  the 
distmction  of  figures  by  colour,  and  to  assure  himself  of 
their  correctness  in  drawing.  In  the  early  schools,  how- 
ever, the  iraiti  were  in  general  very  boldly  and  distinctly 
drawn,  and  are  characteristic  of  an  infancy  in  art.  Colour 
renders  forms  and  figures  more  obvious,  thus  at  Canto 
XXII.,  V.  74—5,  the  Poet  says 

Ma  perche  veggi  me'  cio  ch'  io  disegno, 
A  colorar  distendero  la  mano. 

The  use  of  colour  to  bring  out  form  was  more  practised 
in  early  and  mediaeval  times  than  it  has  been  since,  but 
now  the  principle  is  again  recognized  and  acted  upon. 
The  reading  gli  atti  is  no  explanation  of  ^H  trattr\  as  sup- 
posed by  M.  Blanc,  but  shows  a  misconception.  The 
C.  Brit.  943  has  ''quivV'  for  ch'  ivi. 

Thirty  Codici  examined  on  v.  66  (Rome  14; 
Siena  3 ;  Brit.  M.  1 0 ;  Oxford  1 ;  C.  Libri  and  C. 
Roscoe)  gave  for  ^^un  ingcgno^^  23  texts;  for  ^^ogri 
ingegno''  7.  Among  tlie  former  were  the  Ci.  Vat. 
3199,  366,  365  and  4776;  the  Ci.  Brit.  943, 
19.587,  21.163,  and  10.317,  which  latter  has  the 
variantc  "i;.  omnc\  The  Codici  with  the  second 
reading  were  the  C  Barb.  1535;  Ci.  Brit.  22.780, 
839,  3513;  the  C.  at  Siena  No.  31;  C.  Ox.  106, 
and  C.  Roscoe. 

Twenty-two  Printed  Editions  consulted  gave 
16  for  the  former,  6  for  the  latter,  these  were 
Benv.,  Buti.,  Land.,  Frat.,  Bianchi,  and  Wittc. 

Had  Dante  been  familiar  with  the  best  sculpture  of  the 
Greeks,  he  could  not  have  described  in  a  more  vivid  and 
artistic  manner  the  supreme  excellency  of  the  art.  In  fact, 
we  might  argue  from  his  account  of  these  ideal  sculptures, 
not  only  that  he  possessed  the  perfect  conception  of  what 
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such  works  ought  to  be,  but  also  that  be  had  seen  pro- 
ductions suggestive  of  them. 

CANTO  XIII.,  VERSO  2. 

Dove  secondamente  si  rilega 
Dove  secondamente  si  risega 

Thirty  Codici  examined  (Rome  13;  Siena  3; 
London  1 1 ;  Oxford  1 ;  C.  Lib.,  and  C.  Roscoe) 
gave  for  the  first  reading  20  texts,  for  the  se- 
cond 10.  Among  the  former  were  the  C.  Vat. 
3199;  the  Ci.  Brit.  943,  10.317,  22.780;  C.  Ox. 
106;  C.  Libri,  and  C.  Roscoe.  Amons^  the  latter 
Ci.  Vat.  365,  366;  the  C.  Caet.,  the  C.  Barb.  1535; 
Ci.  Brit.  19.587,  839,  932,  and  21.163,  the  last  two 
of  which  have  ''^Que "  for  Dove. 

Printed  Editions.  The  twenty-three  Editions 
consulted  showed  how  modem  Editors  follow  the 
leader.  Benvenuto,  the  four  early  Editions,  the 
Vend.,  and  Nidob.  have  the  first  reading  with 
"/>^<?",  ex.  Ed.  3;  all  the  others,  beginning  with 
Buti,  have  the  second  with  ^^Ove^\  Buti  was  fol- 
lowed by  Landino,  who  was  followed  by  Aldus, 
who  was  followed  by  Vellutello,  who  was  followed 
by  Daniello,  who  was  followed  by  the  Crusca, 
which  was  followed  by  Venturi,  Lombardi,  I)io- 
nisi,  Poggiali,  Cesari,  Costa,  Fraticelli,  "the 
Four",  Bianchi  and  Witte. 

But  here  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  modern  Editors 
have  the  advantage  over  their  elder  brethren,  and  that 
risega  is  a  better  reading  than  ri/ega,  not  only  because  it 
expresses  more  correctly  the  character  of  the  scala  "die 
ristringeva  il  monte'',  which  was  thus  gradually  diminished 
to  its  summit,  as  are  the  walls  of  buildings  in  which  the 
lessenings  of  their  thickness  at  the  floors  as  we  ascend 
are  called  riseghe^  but  also  because  the  other  word  rilega 
is  too  like  the  word  lega  in  the  fourth  verse  to  sound  agree- 
ably. I  scarcely  think  that  Dante  wrote  this  word,  or  if 
he  did,  he  corrected  it  afterwards.  The  Editor  of  Buti 
states  however  that  it  is  the  reading  of  the  C.  Estense, 
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which  Prof.  Parenti  thought '  mi^ht  come  the  nearest  of 
any  to  the  original  Autograph  of  the  Poet.  To  me  it  did 
not  seem  to  deserve  this  praise. 

CANTO  Xin.,  VERSO  9. 
Col  livido  color  della  petraia. 

Dante  invariably  associates  his  description  of 
accessories  with  the  circumstances  of  the  souls 
under  review.  So  here  in  the  second  balzo  of  the 
purgatorial  mount,  where  imidia  is  atoned  for, 
the  colour  of  the  rock  is  significant  of  the  offence 
'lividezza  d'  animo'  being  a  figurative  expression 
for  it.  In  Purgatory,  evil  dispositions  are  brought 
into  nominal  relation  with  their  opposite  virtues, 
and  a  practical  hint  is  thus  given  for  curing  them. 

Here  among  the  souls  of  the  midiosi^  voices  are 
heard  in  the  air  expressing  the  sentiments  of  love 
and  kindness,  and  graciously  offering 

I  Alia  mensa  d'  amor,  cortesi  inviti. 

On  hearing  the  tliird  spirit  of  the  air  utter 
"Amate  da  cui  male  aveste",  Dante's  conductor 
becomes  aware  of  the  natm'e  of  the  locality  and 
says 

Questo  cinghio  sferza 
La  colpa  della  invidia,  e  per6  sono 
Tratte  da  amor  le  corde  tlella  ferza. 
Lo  fren  vuol  esser  del  contrario  suono: 

The  souls  found  crouching  at  the  side  of  the 
rock  have  mantels  of  the  same  colour  (47—48), 
and  their  eyes  are  closed  uj).  Truly  those  who 
give  way  to  invidia  are  blind  to  their  own  inter- 
ests, individually  and  collectively.  In  Dante's 
time,  this  was  the  prevalent  sin  of  the  Italians, 
and  especially  of  the  Florentines.  It  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  primary  moral  cause  of  all  the 
evils  and  disasters  which  afflicted  Italy.  Invidia 
destroyed  civil  and  political  union,  it  filled  Flo- 
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rence  with  crime  and  cruelty,  broils  and  bloodshed, 
(Inf.  VI.,  49—50;  Pard.  IX.,  127—9.)  it  prevented 
the  Italians  from  becoming  a  nation,  and  rendered 
their  country  an  easy  prey  to  foreign  invaders. 
This  same  vice  in  the  Court  of  Rome  made  it 
covetous  of  temporal  power  and  territory,  and 
as  ravenous  for  their  possession,  as  it  Avas  un- 
scrupulous, and  profligate  in  the  means  used  for 
acquiring  them.  It  was  this  odious  vice  that  had 
so  changed  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Tuscany,  as  Guido  del  Duca  remarks  to  Rinieri 
de'  Calboli,  (Purg.  XIV.,  42) 

Che  par  che  Circe  gli  avesse  in  pastura. 

It  was  invidia  which  had  caused  the  country 

Tra  il  Po  e  il  monte,  e  la  marina  e  il  Reno, 

to  become  ''ripieno  di  venenosi  sterpi",  and  led 
the  same  self-accusing  conscience  to  confess 

Fu  il  sangue  mio  d'invidia  si  riarso, 
Che  se  veduto  avessi  uom  farsi  lieto, 
Visto  m'  avresti  di  livore  sparse. 

Di  mia  semenza  cotal  paglia  micto. 

And  finally  it  was  this  which  had  raised  the  Wolf 
of  Rome,  "//?  rnaledetla  Lupd^  Avhich  the  promised 
Liberator  of  Italy  was  to  drive  back  to  Hell , 

La  onde  invidia  prima  dipartilla. 

Dante  in  indicating  invidia  as  the  primary  moral 
cause  of  the  evils  Avhicli  desolated  his  country, 
addressed  himself  as  well  to  her  then  present,  as 
to  her  future  necessities;  and  like  a  wise  pliysician 
who  could  put  his  finger  on  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
having  recognized  the  malady,  resolved  at  once 
to  prescribe  a  remedy  that  should  root  it  out. 
His  politics  would  cause  him  to  cast  a  longing 
look  at  Csesar,  but  his  philosophy  would  direct 
him  to  regard  the  human  heart  (See  on  Purg. 
XV.,  49-51). 
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CANTO  XIII.,  VERSO  68. 
Cos!  all'  ombre  quivi  ondio  parP  ora, 

Thirty-one  Codici  (Rome  15;  Rice.  3;  Brit.  M. 
1 0 ;  Ox.  1 ;  C.  Libri  and  C.  Roseoe)  gave  twelve 
various  readings  of  this  verse. 

The  above  was  found  in  7,  (C.  Barb.  1535, 
three  Ci.  Vat.,  and  three  Ci.  Brit.  3488,  21.163, 
22.780).     It  is  the  reading  of  Buti  and  Landino. 

Cosi  air  ombre  qui  ond'  io  parlo  ora, 

was  found  in  4.  (Ci.  Vat.  365,  366;  C.  Brit.  3513, 
and  C.  Roseoe).  With  dav^  for  ^^ond^\  it  would 
agree  with  the  reading  of  Benvenuto.  Ci.  Brit. 
19,587,  and  3460  have  ''^quivi  mio  parlo  ora^\  as  in 
Vellutello.  Other  readings  have  the  verb  in  the 
past  tense,  as  in  C.  Brit,  943, 

Cosi  all'  ombre  cu'io  parlava  ora. 

Four  Codici,  including  C.  Ang.  10|,  and  C.  Rice. 
1024,  had  ^^ quivi  av'  io  parlava  ora\  as  in  the  Edi. 
1  and  2.  The  C.  Brit.  10.317  reads  ''qui  dov  io 
parlav'  ord\  The  Ci.  Vat.  3199  and  2865  have 
the  verse  without  ''quV\ 

Cosi  alP  ombre  dov'  io  parlava  ora, 

as  in  YA.  3,  Aid.,  Dan.,  the  Crusca,  Vent.,  Lorab. 
(1791),  Cesari,  "The  Four"  and  Bianchi.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  reading,  but  there  are  others 
still  to  choose  from ,  as  that  of  the  C.  Caet., 

Cosi  air  ombre  di  cli'  io  parlav'  ora, 

a  reading  which  so  pleased  Romanis  that  he  sub- 
stituted it  (Ed.  1821)  for  that  of  Lombardi  which 
was  better,  though  Costa  and  Fraticelli  did  not 
think  so.  But  the  A\Titer  of  the  C.  Caet.  had  his 
misgivings  about  this  reading ,  and  added  the  va- 
riante  ''qui  ond'  io  parlava\  Some  texts  have  the 
adverb  "la"  after  ombre^  as  the  C.  Brit.  932 , 
Cosi  air  ombre  la  dov'  io  parlav'  ora. 
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The  C.  LIbri  has  "Ai  r'  io  parlava  ord!\  as  re- 
cently printed  by  Witte;  and  the  C.  Brit.  839  '7tf 
vi parlava  ora\  along  with  the  variante  ^''aliri.  par- 
lavan  hora^\  This  plural  fomi  occiu'S  in  the  C. 
Vat.  4776, 

Cosi  air  ombre  che  parlavan  hora. 

The  C.  Vat.  4777  has  a  reading  different  from 
any  of  these, 

Cosi  Tombre  quivi  ovio  parlava  ora. 

Printed  Editions.   Eleven  varianti  were  found 

in   18  Editions.     Ed.  4  has   ^^Cosi  aP  omhra  quivi 

ovio  parlo  oroy     The  Vend,  has    ^^Cosi    alC  ombre 

qui  ovio  parlo   ora^^\   the  Nidob.  differs    from  this 

by  having  the  verb  in  the  past  tense  ^'^pailav^  ora^\ 

Dionisi,    with    scrupulous    regard    for   grammar, 

printed 

Cosi  alP  ombre,  ov'  lo  parlava  allora, 

if  we  are  to  read  di  che  with  ora^  the  verb 
should  be  in  the  present,  "^/  chU  io  parlo  ora^\  but 
with  dove  or  ove  this  is  not  needed.  Witters  reading, 

Cosi  air  ombre,  Ik  v'  io  parlav'  ora, 

is  a  very  good  one. 

CANTO  XIII.,  VERSO  120. 

Letizia  presi  a  tutte  altre  dispari: 
Letizia  presi  ad  ogni  allra  dispari : 

TwENTY-FOUR  CoDici  examined  (Rome  1 2 ;  Brit. 
M.  10;  C.  Libri  and  C.  Roscoc)  gave  21  for  the 
first  reading,  3  for  the  second.  The  latter  were 
C.  Vat.  3199;  C.  Brit.  839  vni\\  a  variante  ''a 
tutte  altre\  and  the  C.  Libri. 

Printed  Editions.  Twenty-two  consulted  gave 
11  for  each.  With  the  first  reading  were  Buti; 
the  Edi.  1,  3,  4;  Vend.,  Nid.,  Land.,  Veil.,  Lomb., 
and  Witte.     With  the  second  Ben.,  Ed.  2,  Aldus, 
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Dan.,  the  Crusca,  Vent.,  Dion.,  Cesari,  Frat.,  ''The 
Four",  and  Bianchi.  But  as  the  later  editors, 
excepting  Dionisi,  are  mostly  mere  copyists  of 
the  Crusca,  their  authority  is  of  le^s  weight.  The 
first  of  these  readings  is  certainly  to  be  preferred 
to  the  second,  not  only  because  it  is  found  in 
nearly  all  the  best  Codici,  but  also  from  its  being 
more  expressive.  The  contrite  Sapia  speaks  with 
all  the  fulness  of  a  woman's  feelings,  not  with 
the  measured  caution  of  an  Accademico ;  nor  does 
she  seek  to  lessen  her  offence,  this  would  be  in- 
compatible with  penitence,  and  with  the  sense  of 
her  obligations  to  Peter  Pettinagno. 

CANTO  XIII.,  VERSO  154. 

• 

Ma  piu  vi  perderanno  gli  ammiragli. 
Ma  pill  vi  meteranno  gli  ammiragu. 

TmRTEEN  CoDici  (Brit.  M.  1 0 ;  Oxf.  1 ;  C.  Lib., 
and  C.  Roscoe)  gave  6  for  the  first  reading  7  for 
the  second.  The  Ci.  Brit.  943,  21.163  and  23.780, 
with  the  C.  Eos.  had  the  former;  Ci.  Brit.  19.587, 
839,  10.317;  C.  Ox.  106,  and  C.  Libri  the  latter. 

Printed  Editions.  Out  of  Twenty-four,  8  had 
the  first  reading  —  Ben.,  But.,  Land.,  Dion.,  "The 
Four",  Frat,  Costa  and  Bianchi ;  1 6  the  second  — 
Ott.,  Edi.  I,  2,  3,  4;  Vend.,  Nid.,  Aid.,  Dan.,  the 
Crusca,  Vent.,  Lomb.,  (altered  by  Romanis,  Ed. 
1820,  to  the  first)  Port.,  Ces.,  Biag.,  and  Witte. 
Vellutello's  notes  explain  the  first  reading,  the 
text  gives  the  second. 

The  second  reading  would  seem  to  be  the  elder 
of  the  two,  and  was  supposed  to  refer  to  a  fa- 
mily who  had  spent  much  in  seeking  for  the 
water  Diana.  (See  Benv.)  In  the  C.  Cassinese 
there  is  a  postilla  given  by  Romanis,  ^^omni  anno 
miltunt  ammiragliosy  qui  armaice  galearum  Imhent  assis-- 

15 
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fere,  et  cum  sunt  ibi  propter  malum  aerum  ut  pluri- 
mum  moriwfUury  These  were  probably  Port  Ad- 
mirals, as  the  Senesi  had  not  enough  galleys  for 
an  Admiral  to, command,  so  Buti,  who  explains 
the  text  of  those  vain  glorious  persons.  Admirals 
m  posse  ^  who  hoped  some  day  to  become  so  in 
esse.  Talamone  was  always  a  losing  affair,  though 
the  Senesi  clung  to  their  castle  building  with 
patriotic  tenacity,  as  we  may  see  in  the  fresco 
of  a  very  grand  fortress  by  the  sea  side,  figured 
in  the  Sala  delle  Balestre  in  the  Palazzo  Publico, 
and  lettered  in  large  capitals  Talamone,  the  work 
of  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti  in  1338. 

With  Diana  the  Senesi  were  more  successful, 
the  water  was  found  at  last,  and  the  well  may 
be  seen  in  a  court -yard  of  the  convent  of  the 
Carmine,  in  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  city,  it  is  very 
deep ;  but,  from  the  Author's  personal  experience, 
the  purity  of  Diana  is  not  equal  to  her  repu- 
tation. 

CANTO  XIV.,  VERSI  34—6. 

Infin  Ik,  Ve  si  rende  per  ristoro 

Di  quel  che  'i  Ciel  della  marina  asciuga, 
Ond'  hanno  i  fiumi  cio  che  va  con  loro, 

To  appreciate  here  the  science  of  Dante,  we 
may  compare  his  theory  of  evaporation  from  the 
waters  of  the  globe,  as  the  primary  source  of 
rivers,  with  the  notions  of  his  preceptor  Brunetto 
Latini. 

Brunetto  says  (Tesoro  lib.  ij.,  c.  36).  Above  the  Earth 
is  the  water,  that  is  the  great  sea,  called  Ocean  "di  cui 
tutti  gli  altri  mari,  e  bracci  di  mare,  e  fiume  che  sono 
sopra  la  terra,  escono,  e  tutte  le  fontane  indi  nascono,  e 
quindi  nacquero  primieramente,  et  li  raedesimo  ritornano 
a  la  fine."  The  Earth,  he  adds,  is  hollow  in  places,  and 
full  of  veins  and  caverns ;  and  therefore  the  waters  which 
proceed  from  the  sea,  pass  to  and  fro  in  the  Earth,  and 
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rise  within  and  without,  as  the  veins  lead  them  here  and 
there,  just  as  the  blood  in  the  human  body  is  carried  by 
the  veins  from  head  to  foot.  Brunette  also  assures  us 
that  the  sea  is  higher  than  the  land,  and  that  this  is  the 
cause  of  natural  fountains,  the  element  seeking  its  own 
level. 

The  only  part  of  this  chapter  suggestive  of  a  true  the- 
ory, is  that  which  relates  to  hot  sulphurous  springs,  and 
volcanic  action.  When  the  water  comes  in  contact  with  veins 
of  sulphur,  the  latter,  he  says,  become  very  hot,  and  raise 
the  water  to  an  intense  heat.  And  when  the  air  con- 
tained in  these  caverns  is  thus  brought  into  violent  action 
with  the  water  and  the  earth,  so  great  is  the  force  exerted 
by  the  air  to  escape,  that  the  ground  is  burst  open,  and 
all  the  walls  and  buildings  on  it  are  engulfed,  but  if  the 
ground  above  be  so  thick  and  strong  that  it  does  not 
give  wfiy,  but  only  trembles,  then  we  have  an  earth- 
quake. Ser  Brunette's  theory  was  probably  due  to  the 
ejection  of  water  and  mud  n-om  the  crater  of  Vesuvius, 
and  its  evident  connection  with  the  water  of  the  adjoining 
sea  as  shown  during  eruptions. 

Nearly  three  fourths  of  the  Earth's  surface  are  covered 
with  water,  the  evaporation  from  which,  falling  down  in 
showers  or  mists  on  the  land,  and  percolating  through 
fissures  in  rocks  and  porous  beds,  produces  springs  (Purg. 
XXVIII.,  121 — 3),  wnich,  along  with  the  solution  of  glacial 
ice  and  •now  on  the  mountains,  are  the  chief  sources  of  ri- 
vers, the  waters  of  which  are  increased  by  falls  of  rain,  and 
melting  snow  drained  into  them  from  the  adjacent  slopes, 
and  havinff  contributed  to  irrigation,  and  to  maintaining 
the  normal  quantity  of  vapour  in  the  atmosphere,  are 
carried  either  into  larger  rivers,  or  directly  to  the  sea, 
and  thus  eventually  returned  to  the  great  body  of  deep 
waters  covering  so  large  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  our 
planet  — 

Infin  la,  Ve  si  rende  per  ristoro. 


CANTO  XIV.,  VERSO  64. 

Sanguinoso  esce  della  trista  selva; 

Dante  in  the  course  of  his  great  Poem  explains 
his  meaning  as  he  proceeds;  and  here  we  have 
one  of  those  keys  to  an  allegorical  sense,  which 
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he  has  furnished  to  reward  our  study  and  encou- 
rage our  diligence. 

In  the  opening  terzetto  of  the  Inferno,  tlie  Poet 
finds  himself  gone  astray  "/?^r  una  selva  oscurd'\ 

Che  la  diritta  via  era  smarrita. 

At  V.  5  it  is  called  ^^questa  selva  selvaggid\  and  here, 
as  the  ^Hrista  selva^\  is  put  for  Florence. 

With  the  early  commentators  the  selva  into  whicli  Dante 
had  fallen  was  the  ^'selva  erronea  di  questa  vM',  the  world 
of  sin  and  sense,  the  Valley  of  the  shadow  of  death;  and 
the  Poet  was  the  sinner  exclaiming  with  king  Hezekiah 
"In  dimidio  dierum  meorum  vadam  ad  portas  inferi" 
(Isaias  xxxvni.,  10).  The  ire  fieri  were  Lust,  Pride,  and 
Avarice,  three  supposed  besetting  sins  all  attacking  liim  at 
once,  though  admitted  to  belong  to  different  periods  of 
life.  The  mount  at  the  end  of  the  valley  was  that  to 
which  the  Psalmist  looked  when  he  exclaimed  —  "Levavi 
oculos  meos  in  montes,  unde  veniet  auxilium  milii.  Auxi- 
lium  meum  a  Domino,  qui  fecit  coelum  et  terram'  (Psalm. 
cxx.y  1 — 2),  and  the  Sun  rising  was  supposed  to  mean 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Sun  of  righteousness  (Pd.  \xv.,  54) 
shining  on  the  Apostles  (Pd.  xxv.,  38). 

No  political  sense  was  then  suspected.  As  to  the  thrfee 
representative  sins  being  attributed  to  Dante,  it  was  re- 
membered that  the  Poet  himself  confessed  to  the^  second, 
and  what  he  suffered  in  the  upper  cornice  of  Purgatory 
(C.  xxvu.,  49—51)  was  thought  to  justify  imputing  to 
him  the  first,  but  to  charge  him  with  the  third  was  con- 
trary to  what  they  all  knew^  for  Dante  had  not  then 
attained  to  the  age  of  avance,  and  his  subsequent  po- 
verty prevented  its  attacks. 

That  the  tre  fieri ^  however,  did  represent  three  vices 
was  as  certain  as  that  they  infested  tne  selva.  The  Flo- 
rentine Ciacco  tells  us  what  were  the  vices  of  his  fellow 
citizens  (Inf.  VI.,  74—5). 

Superbia,  invidia,  ed  avarizia  sono 
Le  tre  faville,  ch'  hanno  i  cuori  accesi. 

Thus  identifying  the  Selva  with  Florence,  an  agreement 
subsequently  confirmed  in  the  Purgatory,  and  showing, 
by  analogy,  that  the  Lonza  meant,  ^^ invidia''.  A  selva  is 
a  locality  where  aged  trees  grow  thickly  together,  and 
ferocious  animals  congregate.     To  such  the  Poet  likened 
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Florence.  We  thus  get  the  literal  and  the  figurative  sense 
intended,  but  there  was  also  a  third,  or  moral  sense,* 
the  selva  signified  a  state  as  well  as  a  place.  A  disor- 
dered and  most  dangerous  state  of  political  factions,  which 
had  nearly  cost  Ihe  Poet  his  life,  and  from  which  he 
escaped  like  a  shipwrecked  mariner  from  the  perils  of 
the  deep  (Job.   xxx.,  14).    This  state  of  things  was  not 

[)eculiar  to  Florence,  or  to  Tuscany,  it  prevailed,  more  or 
ess,  over  all  Italy  during  Dante's  life,  though  it  was  only 
from  the  period  of  his  Priorato,  that  he  became  involved 
in  its  dangers,  and  continued  so  until  he  finally  bade 
adieu  to  parties  and  politics,  and  chose  a  safer  and  surer 
way  of  working  out  his  long  meditated  regeneration  of  the 
Italian  mind. 

Avarice  is  set  down  as  the  more  especial  vice  of  priests, 
of  "papi  e  cardinali'  (lui.  vii.,  46—8).   And  the  Lupa,  its 

Kmbol,  was  eventually  applied  to  the  Papacy.  (See  on 
irg.  XX.,  10 — 15.)  When  the  political  sense  of  the  open- 
ing Canto  of  the  Inferno,  first  pointed  out  by  Dionisi, 
drew  the  attention  of  commentators,  the  tre  fieri  were  re- 
garded as  symbols  of  Florence,  France,  and  Rome.  In 
the  versatile  character  of  the  Lonza,  with  its  speckled 
skin,  significant  of  the  Bianchi  and  Neri,  we  have  a 
symbol  of  the  Florentine  people,  among  whom  invidia  was 
rampant  (Inf.  vi.,  49—50).  And  in  the  Lupa  we  may 
recognize  the  insatiable,  wily,  and  pernicious  temporal 
power  of  the  papacy,  or  that  unholy  spirit  which  its  first 
temporal  acquisition  engendered  (Inf.  xix.,  115 — 7).  It  is 
also  the  significant  symbol  of  Guelnsm,  to  which  is  opposed 
the  monarchical  policy  symbolized  by  the  Vellro.  That 
the  Lion  was  meant  for  France,  or  Charles  of  Valois,  as 
well  as  for  the  pride  of  the  Florentines,  which  eventually 
became  the  chief  impediment  to  Dante's  return  to  his 
native  city,  admits  to  a  certain  extent  of  historical  evidence, 
though  it  does  not  hannonize  so  well  with  the  general 
allegory  as  do  the  other  symbols. 

Bonifazio  VIII.  had  long  been  planing  the  subjugation 
of  Florence  by  the  aid  of  the  French  prince,  but  in  the 
spring  of  1300,   at  Easter,   before  Dante  had  entered  on 

*  Dante  in  his  Convito  Trat.  il,  c.  1  describes  the  four 
senses  in  which  poetic  language  is  to  be  understood,  the 
Literal,  Allegorical,  MoraU  and  Anagogical.  See  also  his 
Letter  to  Can  grande.  Durandus  in  his  work  on  Sym- 
bolism, distinguished  four  senses  also  in  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, Historic,  Allegoric,  Tropologic,  and  Anagogic. 
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office  as  Prior,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  France  was 
opposed  to  him  J  and  less  so  Cario  di  Valois.  In  fact  the 
whole  scene  in  the  Selva,  considered  politically,  is  less  ap- 
plicable to  the  exact  time  there  indicated,  than  it  is  to  a 
subsequent  period  when  Dante  had  Florence,  France,  and 
Rome  against  him.  If,  however,  we  extend  the  interval 
to  which  this  introduction  will  apply,  up  to  the  year  1314, 
before  which,  by  internal  evidence,  the  Inferno  was  not 
finished,  then  the  political  coincidences  become  more  ob- 
vious, but  there  is  still  a  difficulty  about  Carlo  di  Valois. 
Dante  was  drawn,  or  led,  or  fell,  he  scarcely  knew 
how,  into  the  perilous  arena  of  political  parties  when  he 
first  entered  on  public  life  (1297),  consequently  he  was 
in  the  Selva  before  he  held  the  office  of  Prior  (1300),  and 
for  many  years  after,  until  he  gave  up  the  political 
struggle.  It  may  be  said  that  in  a  vision  we  must  not 
expect  an  exact  chronological  sequence  of  events,  and 
that  it  is  sufficient  if  the  more  important  and  prominent 
be  alluded  to.  If  this  be  admitted,  then  there  is  less 
difficulty  about  the  Lion  being  symbolical  of  Carlo  di 
Valois.  The  night  which  Dante  passed  in  the  Selva  should 
be  understood  to  include  the  space  of  time  between  his 
banishment  (1302),  and  the  restoration  of  his  hopes  through 
the  coming  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.  (1310),  the  Sim 
to  whose  rising  the  Gnibelins  looked.  (See  on  Paradise 
xxx.,  133 — 8.)  It  was  at  this  time  that  Florence  so  im- 
peded the  purpose  of  Dante,  when  it  refused  to  send 
ambassadors  to  the  Emperor,  opposed  his  progress,  with 
stood  him  in  arms,  raised  combinations  against  him,  and 
in  league  with  France  and  Rome,  brought  ruin  on  his 
expedition,  and  overturned,  for  ever,  the  hopes  of  the 
Poet,  who  then  might  truly  say 

Ch'  i'  perdei  la  speranza  dell'  altezza. 

It  was  more  especially  the  Papal  Wolf,  take  it  in  what- 
ever sense  we  will,  that  rendered  abortive  every  attempt 
of  Dante  and  the  moderate  party  to  give  peace ,  and  order, 
and  good  government  to  Florence  and  Italy.* 


*  In  1297  Dante  enrolled  himself  in  the  company  of 
Physicians  and  Apothecaries,  the  Sesta  of  the  Arti  Mag- 
giore,  to  enable  nim  to  take  office  under  the  Republic; 
but  it  seems  probable  that  in  the  capacity  of  Ambassador 
to  Carlo  II.  of  Naples,  he  had  been  employed  by  the  state 
as  early  as  1295.  He  held  the  office  of  Prior  from  June 
15***  to  August  15^**  1300.    Carlo  di  Valois  entered  Florence 
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CANTO  XIV.,  VERSO  87. 

Lk  ove  (ov'  h)  meatier  di  consorto  divieto. 
Lk  ve  ('v*  k)  mestier  di  consorto  divieto. 
Ove  (ov'  e)  mestier  di  consorto  divieto. 
Dove  (dov'  ki)  mestier  di  consorto  divieto. 

Twenty- NINE  Codici  (Rome  It;  Brit.  M.  10; 
Flor.  (Rice.)  3 ;  Siena  3 ;  Oxf.  1 :  and  C.  Libri) 
gave  for  these  forms  respectively  12  examples,  7, 
5,  and  5. 

First  form  —  Ci.  Brit.  19.587,  10.317;  Ci.  Vat.  367, 
4776,  and  C.  Ang.  10|,  &c. 

Second  —  Ci.  Brit.  943  and  21-163  (di  consorii)] 
Ci.  Vat.  3199,  4777,  &c. 

Third  —  C.  Caet. ;  C.  Vat.  366 ;  Ci.  Brit.  839,  932 
{di  consorte),  and  C.  Libri  {di  consarit). 

Fourth  —  C.  Vat.  365;  C.  Barb.  1535,  and  C.  Ox. 
106  {di  consorte) ;  C.  Brit.  3513,  and  22.780  with  di 
chonsorti, 

November  1**  1301.  On  January  27'**  1302,  Dante  was 
sentenced  to  two  years  banishment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of 
8000  lire,  this  not  being  paid,  his  house  and  effects  were 
confiscated,  and  on  mkrch  W^  following,  himself,  and 
others,  were  condemned,  if  taken,  to  be  burnt  alive.  In 
1308  he  went  to  France,  and  probably  visited  England 
between  that  year  and  1310,  when  he  returned  to  Italy  to 
meet  the  Emperor.     In  1311  he  was  declared  by  the  Re- 

f public  of  Florence  to  be  irremediably  banished  for  ever 
rom  the  citv  and  territory.  On  September  12**^  1312  the 
Emperor  laid  seige  to  Florence.  On  the  24^  of  April 
1313  he  died  at  Buon  Convento.  Pope  Clement  V.  died 
April  20^**  1314.  Dante  then  no  longer  delayed  to  give 
the  finishing  touches  to  his  Inferno ,  and  to  let  the  world 
have  it,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Purgatory,  and  ere 
long  (1317)  a  portion  of  the  Paradise,  for  the  whole  of 
the  Poem  was  perfectly  arranged  in  the  Poet's  mind, 
and  probably,  the  greater  part  of  it  written  out  with  its 
last  improvements,  before  any  of  it  was  made  public. 
After  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  Dante  never  more  en- 
tered the  Florentine  territory,  never  more  sojourned  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Amo,  "quella  valle",  as  he  says,  "che 
m'  avea  di  patira  il  cuor  compunto",  nor  did  he  ever 
again  mix  himself  up  in  the  tunnoil  of  Italian  politics. 
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Twenty-two  printed  Editions  gave  eleven  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  words  in  this  verse, 

La  ove  (ov'  6);  Lk  V  fe;  Ove  e;  Dove  e;  mestier, 
mistier;  consorto,  consorte,  consorti;  divieto,  o  di- 
vieto. 

The  reading  of  Aldus 

Lk  V  e  mestier  di  consorto  divieto? 

was  followed  by  VelL  (ov'  fe),  Dan.,  Lombardi, 
Dion.,  Pog.,  Ces.,  Costa,  "The  Four",  Frat.,  Bian., 
and  Witte. 

Benv.  has  ^^consorle\  so  Buti,  with  ^''Dov'^  e'  and 
''misti€T'\  Land,  with  ''mesticre\  The  Ed.  1,  2,  4, 
Vend,  and  Nid.  have  the  first  reading  (1,  4  and 
Nid.  ''mistier'').     The  Ed.  3  has  ''ove  e'\ 

The  Accademici  printed 

Lk  V  e  mestier  di  consorto  o  divieto? 

Thus  making  nonsense  of  the  verse,  which  means 
esclusione  di  compagno^  as  explained  in  the  following 
Canto,  verses  44 — 57. 

CANTO  XIV.,  VERSO  126. 

Si  m'  ha  nostra  ragion  la  mente  stretta. 
Si  m'  ha  vostra  ragion  la  mente  stretta. 

Thirty -SIX  Codici  (Rome  13;  Flor.  8;  Paris 
2;  Brit  M.  10;  Oxf.  2;  and  C.  Roscoe)  gave  for 
the  first  reading  26  examples,  for  the  second  8, 
and  2  (Ci.  Par.  10,  and  7255)  had  "nostra  i^egion'' 

With  the  first  reading.  Ci.  Vat.  365,  366;  Ci. 
Brit.  839;  943,  19.587,  22.780  {''mia  mente")',  C.  Ox. 
106,  and  the  Ci.  Rice.,  &c. 

With  the  second  reading.  Ci.  Vat.  2359;  C.  Barb. 
1535;  Ci.  Brit.  3488,  10.317,  21.163;  C.  Ox.  109,  and 
C.  Roscoe,  &c. 

Printed  Editions.  Twenty-three  gave  10  for 
the  first  reading,  10  for  the  second,  and  3  for 
"nostra  region'  (Nid.,  Lomb.,  and  Costa).    By  this 
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last  we   are  to  understand   "fo  bruta  decadcnza  di 
Romagna  patria  di  Guide  che  parld!^ :    Romanis  altered 
Lombardi's  reading  to   the    second,   the  Paduan 
Editors  retained  it- 
Ben.,  the  Edi.  1,  2,  3,  4;  Vend.,  "The  Four",  Frat., 
Bian.,  and  Witte  have  the  first  reading.  Buti,  Land., 
Aid.,  Veil.,  Dan.,  the  Crusca,  Dion.,  Ces.,  Rom.,  and 
Biagioli  have  the  second,  meaning  Ha  ragione  umana'\ 

The  first  reading  is,  I  think,  better  than  the  se- 
cond ,  of  which  "The  Four"  take  no  notice.  The 
souls  in  Purgatory  show  that  they  possess  "fe  ra- 
gione umana^^  in  an  eminent  degree,  by  the  excel- 
lent speeches  they  make.  And  it  is  stated ,  Canto 
XXV.,  V.  83 — 4,  that  they  have  memory,  intel- 
ligence, and  will 

In  atto,  molto  piu  che  prima >  acute: 
which  may  well  account  for  it. 

CANTO  XV.,  VERSI  49—51. 

Perche  s'  appuntano  i  vostri  desiri 
Dove  per  compagnia  parte  si  scema, 
Invidia  muove  il  mantaco  a'  sospiri. 

The  Poet  having  described  the  fatal  effects  of 
irwidia  in  the  two  preceding  Cantos,  here  pro- 
ceeds by  the  mouth  of  Virgil,  to  point  out  the 
moral  cause  of  it,  and  to  show  how  it  is  opposed 
to  that  universal  love  and  good  will  which  is 
freely  shared  by  the  blessed  in  heaven,  and  in- 
creases the  amount  of  their  collective  felicity 
(v.  52 — 57).  To  the  question  'How  those  who 
share  in  any  possession  receive  more,  the  greater 
their  munber',  Virgil  replies  in  a  short  philoso- 
phical discourse,  founded  on  first  principles,  and 
worthy  of  the  most  enlightened  Christian  Pastor ; 
(v.  64—75)  by  which  it  is  shown  that,  as  God 
is  love,  and  imparts  this  divine  beatitude  accord- 
ing to  the  capacity  of  the  soul  to  receive  it,  the 
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happiness  of  all  in  that  blissful  communion  be- 
comes greater  the  more  there  are  to  partake  of  it, 
and  to  reflect  it  on  one  another  v.  67 — 75. 

Queir  infinito  ed  ineflfabil  bene 
Che  lassii  e,  coei  corre  ad  ainore, 
Come  a  lucido  corpo  raggio  viene. 

Tan  to  si  dk,  quanto  trova  d'ardore; 
Si  che  quantunque  caritk  si  stende, 
Cresce  sovr'  essa  1'  eterno  valore. 

E  quanta  gente  piu  lassu  s'  intende. 

Pill  v'  e  da  bene  amare,  e  pii\  vi  s'  araa, 
E  come  specchio  Tuno  air  aitro  rende. 

Felicitious  description  of  that  blessedness  which  God  has 
prepared  for  them  that  love  Him!  As  philosophical  and 
profound,  as  it  is  beautifully  and  happily  expressed;  and 
showing  that  the  Poet  had  familiarizea  his  mind  with  the 
joys  of  heaven  while  still  winding  his  way  up  the  peni- 
tential mound.  No  Physician  of  souls  ever  prescribed  a 
•better  antidote  to  the  world's  most  deadly  poison,  than 
did  Dante  AUighieri  in  these  immortal  verses. 


CANTO  XV.,  VERSO  98. 

Del  cui  nome  ne  Dei  fu  tanta  lite, 
Del  cui  nome  ira'  Dei  fu  tanta  lite, 

Forty-five  Codici  (Rome  26;  Siena  3;  Paris 
2;  Brit.  M.  10;  Oxf.  2;  C.  Libri  and  C.  Roscoe) 
gave  40  examples  of  the  first  reading,  5  of  tlie 
second  (Ci.  Vat.  477H,  7566;  Ci.  Cors.  60,  and 
368;  and  C.  Brit.  3513). 

Ci.  Vat.  365,  366,  3199  &c.,  0.  Caet.,  C.  Ang. 
10 J;  C.  Barb.  1535;  C.  Ox.  106,  &c.  were  among 
the  Codici  with  the  first  reading. 

Twenty  Printed  Editions,  including  all  the 
early  ones,  gave  4  for  the  reading  "/rtf '  Det\  Buti, 
Land.,  Veil,  and  Fraticelli,  ''frai'\  1837,  ''fra  r 
1 860.     The .  others  had  the  ordinary  reading. 

The  reading  ^^tra'  DeV"  has  not  hitherto  been 
noticed,  I  think  it  is  better  than />•«',  and  much 
better  than  *W  DeV\ 
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CANTO  XVI.,  VERSI  16—19, 

and 
VERSI  58—114. 

lo  sentia  voci,  e  ciascuna  pareva 
Pregar  per  pace,  e  per  misericordia, 
L'  Agnel  di  Dio,  che  le  peccata  leva. 

Pure  Agnus  Dei  eran  le  loro  esordia. 

After  Pride  and  Envy,  the  offence  of  Anger 
receives  absolution,  and,  as  in  the  former  balzo, 
the  spirits  of  the  air  recount  the  opposite  virtue, 
so  here  of  irascibility  ''van  solvendo  '1  nodo". 

In  this  canto,  v.  58 — 114,  we  have  the  famous 
political  discourse  of  Marco  Lombardo  on  the 
evil  influence  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power,  to 
which  the  description  of  imidia  and  its  effects,  in 
the  forgoing  cantos,  formed  the  introduction. 
Dante  asks  the  reason  why 

Lo  mondo  h  ben  cosi  tutto  diserto 
D'  ogni  virtute  — 

in   order,   as  he  says  —  ^^cK  io  la,  mostri  alirui^^] 

Ch6  nel  Cielo  uno,  ed  un  quaggiu  la  pone. 

A  question  which  under  a  seeming  simplicity 
covers  a  deep  design.  Marco  replies  with  all  the 
wisdom  which  clu-oniclers  have  given  him  credit 
for.  After  a  preliminary  sigh,  he  proceeds,  as 
is  usual  with  Dante  on  great  occasions,  to  draw 
his  argument  from  first  principles,  assuming  the 
freedom  of  the  will  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  justice  of  the  Deity,  thus  sliowing  the  error 
of  predestination,  along  with  the  false  notion  of 
the  fatal  influence  of  the  stars. 

The  soul  is  described  as  issuing  from  the  hands 
of  its  Creator,  with  a  natural  desire  for  that  which 
gratifies  it,  hence  is  apt  to  mistake  in  its  choice, 
whence  laws  become  necessary  to  guide  it,  and 
an  executive  to  enforce  them,  and  thus  we  arrive 
at  the  gist  of  Marco's  discourse  —  That  the  un- 
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holy  union  of  temporal  witli  spiritual  power  in 
the  Popes,  is  the  source  of  all  tlie  evils  wliicli 
afflict  both  Church  and  State.  A  proposition 
confirmed  by  St.  Peter  from  his  place  in  heaven, 
when,  glowing  with  celestial  wrath  he  denounces 
with  vehement  indignation  this  hateful  apostacy 
in  his  unworthy  successors  (See  on  Pard.  XXVII. , 
22-63). 

The  services,  however,  which  the  Papacy  ren- 
dered to  modern  Europe  as  it  rose  into  existence 
from  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire,  can  never 
be  forgotten.  But  society  outgrows  what  it  needed 
in  its  leading  strings,  and  new  arrangements  are 
necessary  for  its  continued  well  being.  So  of 
Italy.  As  temporal  rulers  the  Popes  were  no 
worse  than  their  neighbours,  and  often  much 
better.  The  arguments  used  to  show  the  evil 
effects  of  the  union  of  the  sword  with  the  pastorale 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  results  of  five  him- 
dred  years  more,  and,  at  length,  the  former  has 
passed  into  the  temporary  hands  of  a  foreign 
host  in  its  transition  to  the  Italian  government. 


CANTO  XVI.,  VERSI  119-120. 

Per  qualunque  lasciasse,  per  vergogna 
Di  ragionar  co'  biioni,  o  d'  appressarsi. 

• 

Sixty-five  Codici  examined  (Rome  37;  Florence 
10;  Brit.  M.  11 ;  Siena  3;  Oxf.  3,  and  C.  Roscoe) 
gave  the  following  result.  The  C.  Barb.  1535 
had  *'/?«  qiuilunqiie  tassasse'\  and  the  C.  Cors.  60 
^^Per  ciascuno  che  lassase'\  With  the  exce2)tion  of 
lassasse  for  lasciasse  there  was  no  other  variation 
of  v.  119;  but  of  V.  120  were  found  the  varia- 
tions "d'  appressarsV^  (4),  and  'V  rf'  appressarsC  (6). 
The  former  C.  Cors.  1365,  and  three  Ci.  Chig. ; 
the   latter  Ci.  Rice.   1024,    1027,    1033;   Ci.  Sen. 
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30,  31;  and  C.  Brit.  932.  C.  Brit.  22.780  has 
"^  da  chosiarsV^\  and  C.  Brit.  3581,  ''^  aprestarsV^ 
with  a  ^^v.  apresarsi^\  C.  Brit.  943  has  ^''cli\  others 
have  ^'con^\ 

Twenty-three  printed  texts  gave  five  variations 
of  V.  120.  ''o  d^  appr€ssarsC\  as  Ben.;  Ed.  1,  2, 
4 ;  Vend.,  Aid.,  Veil.,  Dan.,  the  Crus.,  Pog.,  Biag., 
Rom.,  "The  Four",  Bian.,  and  Witte.  ^^et  appres- 
sarsi^\  as  Buti  and  Landino.  ^^ad  apprcssarsi^  as 
the  Nidob.,  Lomb.,  and  Costa.  "(?  apprcssarsi\  as 
in  Ed.  3,  and  lastly  "rf'  apprcssarsC  as  Dionisi 
and  Fraticelli.  Tlie  latter  reading  is  noticed  by 
"The  Four"  in  their  text,  as  one  approved  of  by 
them;  and  it  is,  I  think,  the  best. 

CANTO  XVII.,  VERSI  1-3. 

Ricorditi,  letter,  se  mai  nclP  alpe 
Ti  colse  nebbia,  per  la  qual  vedessi 
Non  altrimenti,  che  per  pelle  talpe; 

In  the  amount  of  vision  here  ascribed  to  the  mole,  we 
have  another  instance  how  much  Dante's  knowledge  as 
a  Naturalist  surpassed  that  of  his  contemporaries  and 
successors.  Until  very  lately  the  mole  was  considered  to 
be  blind.  Brunette  Latini  says  of  it  (Tesoro  1.  v.,  c.  64) 
"Et  sapiate ,  che  la  talpa  non  vede  lurae ,  che  natura  non 
voile  adoperare  in  lei  d'  aprire  le  pelli  de  suoi  occhi  si 
che  non  vede  niente,  per  che  non  sono  aperti.  Ma  ella 
vede  con  la  mente  de  cuorC;  tanto  che  ella  vae,  come  se 
ella  havesse^occhi."  That  the  mole  possessed  rudimentary 
eyes,  covered  and  hidden  by  the  thick  skin  and  the  fur 
over  them,  was  well  known  to  Aristotle,  who  describes 
their  parts  very  accurately  (De  Animalibus  Hist.  1.  IV., 
8.  2),  and  mentions  two  nervous  connexions  between  thesje 
undeveloped  eyes  and  the  brain  "Sunt  enim  a  cerebro, 
qua  conjungitur  cum  medulla,  meatus  nervosi  duo  validi, 
qui  juxta  ipsas  oculorum  sedes  decurrentes  tenninantur 
ad  superiores   exsertos   dentes."*     But  though  from  these 

♦  Taylor  has  rendered  the  passage  in  Aristotle,  begin- 
ning hlfsX  yaQ  dCTto  rov  iyxecpdkov,  etc.,  as  if  he  had  received 
a  hint  from  some  physiological  friend.     "From   that  part 
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Statements  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  animal  had  some 
faint  faculty  of  vision,  Aristotle  affirms  positively  that  it 
cannot  see  at  all  "omnino  enim  non  videt".  Pliny  says 
the  same  thing  "Quadrupedum  talpis  visus  non  est:  ocu- 
lorum  effigies  inest,  si  auis  praetentam  detrahat  membra- 
nam."  (Lib. xi.,  52.)  Virgil,  however,  took  away  their  eyes: 

Aut  oeulis  capti  fodere  cubilia  talpae. 

It  was  reserved  for  modern  science  to  demonstrate  the 
accuracy  of  Dante,  and  the  truth  of  his  description.  Not 
only  has  the  mole  eyes,  and  nervous  filaments  passing  to 
them  from  the  base  of  the  brain,  but  it  can  see,  at  least, 
to  distinguish  light  from  darkness,  which  is  all  the  power 
of  vision  thp  natural  habits  of  the  animal  require.*  Slilne- 
£dwards  (E16mens  de  Zoologie,  1834)  states  "Aussi  leurs 
yeux  sont-ils  rfiduits  a  un  6tat  de  petitesse  extreme  et 
ne  paraissent-ils  pouvoir  distinguer  que  la  lumi6re  de 
robscurit^.  Ces  organes  semblent  meme  manquer  d'un 
nerf  optique  proprement  dit,  e  ne  devoir  leur  sensibilite 
qu'k  une  oranche  du  trifacial."  M"^  Robert  Gamer,  in  a 
tne  'T^atural  History  Review''  (vol.  vi,  1859,  p.  154)  speaking 
of  the  eye  of  the  mole,  says  '^ However,  this  eye  we  be- 
lieve to  have  a  true  but  minute  optic  nerve,  as  described 
by  Cams  and  Treviranus,  and  which  appears  to  whiten 
under  the  action  of  alcohol."  '^The  optic  lobes  or  corpora 
quadrigemina  are  fairly  developed,  though  the  posterior 
ones  are  not  so  well  marked,  but  still  more  so,  apparently, 
than  they  would  be,  if  they  were  only  related  to  the  sense 
of  light." 

The  sense  of  smell  in  the  mole  is  very  acute,  and  so 
is  that  of  sound:  Thus  Shakspeare  — 

Pray  you  tread  softly,  that  the  blind  mole  may  not 
Hear  a  foot  fall. 

• 

in  which  the  brain  is  conjoined  with  the  optic  nerve,  two 
nervous  and  strong  avenues  extend  to  tne  seat  of  the 
eyes ,  and  are  termmated  in  the  upper  teeth  of  the  mole." 
Aristotle,  like  Hippocrates  before  him,  confounded  nerves 
with  tendons:  it  was  nearly  a  century  later  that  Herophi- 
lus,  of  Carthage,  first  demonstrated  the  nerves,  but  even 
he  still  described  the  optic  nerves  as  the  optic  pores.  (See 
Hamilton's  Hist,  of  Meoicine,  Vol.  I.,  p.  84.) 

*  The  Talpa  cmca^  found  by  M.  Savi  in  the  Apennines, 
is  smaller  than  the  common  mole,  Talpa  Europma^  but  the 
eyelids  have  also  an  opening,  though  less  than  in  the 
former.  (See  Diet.  Univ.  d'Hist.  Nat.  par  M.  C.  d'Orbigny.) 
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CANTO  XVII.,  VERSI  91-139. 

The  Metaphysical  and  Moral  Philosophy  of 
Dante  are  derived  from  the  fundamental  truths 
of  Reason,  as  developed  by  Aristotle,  and  con- 
firmed by  Christian  Ethics.  Every  sentient  and 
rational  creature  desires  its  own  good.  —  It  is  a 
fundamental  law  of  Nature  that  all  living  things 
seek  it.  Plants  organically:  Animals  organically 
and  instinctively:  Human  beings,  organically,  in- 
stinctively and  rationally.  Dante  condenses  the 
contents  of  volumes  into  sentences. 

Nfe  creator,  nk  creatura  mai, 

Comiijcib  ei,  figliuol,  fu  senza  amorc, 
O  naturale  o  d'  animo;  e  tu  1  sai. 

Well  might  Virgil  say  that  Dante  knew  this.  In 
the  Convito  (Trat.  III.,  c.  1,  2;  and  IV.,  c.  22) 
we  have  the  same  thing  stated  more  fully  in 
prose. 

In  the  good  which  sentient  creatures  seek,  the 
rational  only  can  err,  and  the  Poet  proceeds  to 
show  how,  94—102. 

By  "flwiwo"  is  understood  ^^solamente  quello  che  spetta 
alia  parte  razionale^  cioe  la  volonta  e  lo  intelletto''  (Trat.  IV., 
22).  The  appetite  of  the  animo  ^  which  the  Greeks  call 
hormen  (c.  21)  is  the  first  and  most  noble  off- shoot  which 
is  put  forth;  its  earliest  direction  is  the  result  of  a  sentient 
influence,  ^hiel  principio  quasi  si  mostra  non  dissimiie  a  quello 
che  pur  da  natnra  nudamente  viene'\'  but  subsequently  it 
comes  under  the  influence  of  rational  and  moral  motives, 
thus  the  ^^umani  appetiti  per  diversi  calli  dal  principio  se  ne 
vannOy  e  uno  solo  calle  e  quello  cJic  noi  mena  alia  nostra  paceJ' 
As  love  is  the  great  prime  mover,  in  the  eflforts  made  to 
obtain  that  which  we  most  desire,  it  becomes  the  source 
of  every  virtue,  and  of  every  vice  (103 — 5). 

Dante  had  already  defined  the  love  of  the  human  soul 
to  be  ^^unimento  spirituale  dell'  anima  e  delta  cosa  amata; 
net  quale  unimento  di  propria  sua  natura  f  anima  corrc  tosto 
0  tardiy  secondoche  e  libera  o  impedita"  (Trat.  III.,  c.  2). 
The  soul,  by  the  great  law  of  Nature,  desires  its  own  good 
(106 — 9),  and  loving  itself,  it  naturally  loves  the  source 
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from  whence  it  proceeded,  its  first  cause  (109  —  111), 
without  which  it  would  not  have  been,  for  if  it  were  to 
do  otherwise,  it  would  hate  itself,  which  is  contrary  to 
nature  and  irrational. 

The  mind  perceives  itself  in  itself,  and  knows  itself 
through  itself.  Hence  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  is  the 
most  perfect  of  any,  and  it  is  thus  led  to  the  conviction 
of  the  existence  of  a  supreme  mind  whence  its  own  is 
derived.  Aristotle's  idea  of  Deity  was  of  an  eternal,  ne- 
cessary, indivisible  Substance,  of  essential  energy,  the 
first  cause  of  all  motion,  working  by  love,  and  he  con- 
ceived that  in  the  exercise  and  contemplation  of  this 
energy,  the  ineffable  felicity  of  Deity  consisted.  (See  Pard. 
II.,  127—136;  VII.,  64-66;  XIII.,  52—58,  etc.)  Kant 
has  stated,  what  is  a  felt  conviction,  that  the  idea  of 
Deity  is  necessary  to  perfect  and  crown  the  system  of 
human  cogitation.  From  the  necessity,  of  the  conception, 
the  necessity  of  the  reality  follows,  and  "eV  ben  delV  in- 
telletio''  thus  revealed  to  the  mind  only,  is  desired  as  its 
supreme  good. 

The  soul  when  free  to  follow  its  owii  innate 
impulse,  turns  with  joy  to  its  Creator,  and  this 
affords  an  evidence  of  its  divine  ori«:in,  and  is 
a  promise  of  its  immortality. 


CANVO  XVIII.,  VERSI  19-21. 

L'  animo,  ch'  e  create  ad  amar  presto, 
Ad  ogni  cosa  e  mobile  che  place, 
Tosto  che  dal  piacere  in  atto  e  desto. 

Dante  here  expresses  a  simple  fact,  and  re- 
peats what  had  been  said  on  this  subject  in  the 
Convito  (Trat.  III.,  2)  that  love  is  the  spiritual 
union  of  the  soul  with  the  thing  loved,  by  which 
one  may  know  what  is  in  the  soul,  beholding 
what  it  loveth. 

The  ^^potenze'^  of  the  soul  are  three  ^^vivere,  seniire  e 
rag  onarel'' \  "muovere  h  una  potenzia  congiunta  col  sen- 
tire.''  The  "sensitiva  e  fondamento  della  intellettiva,  cioe 
(lella  ragione^';  and  in  virtue  of  reason  the  soul  ^^participa 
della  divina  nalura  a  gvisa  di  sempilerna  Inlelligenzaf     In 
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the  soul  are  many  faculties  {virtu)y  which  united  constitute 
mind  (mente),  but  the  will  {yolonia)  is  not  included  in 
these,  when  that  is  spoken  of  by  Dante  in  conjunction 
with  intellect,  the  word  animo  is  used.  Mente  "fe  quella 
fine  e  preziosissima  parte  delP  anima,  che  h  Dietade." 

Pietro  di  Dante  remarks  in  his  Commentary  (p.  52) 
^^Est  in  anima  similitude  Trinitatis,  scilicet  mens,  notitia 
et  amor.  Quae  mens  est  ilia  pars  animse  quae  pereminet 
ei,  ut  tectum  domui.  Nam  anima  dicitur  anima  in  quan- 
tum corpus  vivificat,  et  dum  cupit,  dicitur  animuSj  dum 
sciiy  dicitur  mensy  dum  recolit,  dicitur  memoria,  dum  judi- 
cat,  ratio y  dum  spirat,  spiritus.^'  He  also  states,  that  as 
the  soul  derives  its  origin  from  God,  it  ought,  naturally, 
to  desire  to  return  to  Him  again  (p.  21),  "existens  m 
raundo  isto  ut  peregrina  quasi  in  cammino."  At  first  the 
soul  is  "ut  tabula  rasa,  in  qua  nihil  est  depictum''.  Hence 
Dante  says  —  v.  55— 59 

—  Ik  onde  vegna  lo  'ntelletto 

Delle  prime  notizie,  uomo  non  sape, 
E  de'  primi  appetibili  V  affetto, 

Che  sono  in  voi,  si  come  studio  in  ape 
Di  far  lo  mele: 

That  is,  there  are  no  innate  ideas,  but  there  is  the  capa- 
city to  receive  impressions,  to  reflect  on  them,  and  to 
form  ideas  from  them,  and  these  are  to  be  regarded  as 
ultimate  facts  —  the  theory  of  Aristotle  and  Locke: 

e  questa  prima  voglia 
Merto  di  lode,  o  di  biasmo  non  c^^pe. 


CANTO  XVm.,  VERSI  49-54. 

Ogni  forma  sustanzial,  che  setta 
E  da  materia,  ed  k  con  lei  unita, 
Specifica  virtude  ha  in  se  colletta. 

La  qual  senza  operar  non  h  sentita, 
Ne  si  dimostra,  ma  che  per  eflfetto, 
Come  per  verdi  fronde  in  pianta  vita: 

Dante's  admiration  and  respect  for  "//  maestro 
di  cola?'  che  sann(f\  who  then  reigned  in  the  Schools, 
is  shown  throughout  the  entire  Divina  Commedia. 

Everywhere  his  authority  is  either  directly 
appealed  to,   or  tacitly  admitted,   and  even   the 

16 
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essence  of  Sacred  things  is  distilled  through  the 
alembic  of  Aristotle  and  his  Arabian  commenta- 
tor. Plato,  however,  is  not  forgotten,  his  more 
spiritual  doctrine  is  occasionally  introduced  to 
modify  that  of  his  pupil.  Plato  called  the  in- 
ielligible  or  essential  forms  of  things,  ideas  {{dim) 
and  regarded  them  as  the  eternal  arclietypes 
subsisting  in  the  Divine  Reason ,  from  whom  they 
emanate.  The  union  of  these  with  matter  con- 
stituted, in  his  system,  the  objective  reality  of 
bodies.  Plato  and  Aristotle  both  regarded  matter 
as  eternal ,  but  this  was  not  body.  (See  on  Pard. 
n.,  106—8.) 

It  was  primitive  matter  without  quality  or  form, 
but  capable  of  receiving  all  qualities  and  forms, 
itself  eternal,  shapeless,  and  confused.  Out  of  this, 
To  ^Ayad-ovj  the  Good,  created  all  things,  accord- 
ing to  their  preexisting  types.  Aristotle  discarded 
the  ideas  of  Plato.  With  him  nature  takes  pre- 
cedence, and  is  the  sum  of  all  existing  things. 
He  places  matter  first,  which  is  similar  to  that 
of  Plato,  then  follows  /i?r/w,  as  tlie  second  prin- 
ciple ,  or  that  which  makes  any  thing  to  be  what 
it  is.  Matter,  and  form  therefore  are  the  constituent 
principles  of  things,  with  which  an  accidental 
condition,  privation^  is  associated  that  may  or  may 
not  be.  Form  is  here  a  mere  name,  though  re- 
garded as  a  substantial  reality,  or  as  something 
subsisting  per  se.  Dante  uses  the  words  ''''forma 
sustanziaV^  for  the  human  soul ,  as  having  a  distinct 
subsistence  from  matter,  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  notion  of  such  a  substantiality  implies,  if 
not  the  idea  of  Plato,  at  least  something  very 
like  it,  as  existing  in  the  Divine  Reason  only. 
The  Author  of  Psalm  CXXXVIII.  {YA.  Vulg.) 
speaks  in  this  sense.  Mental  conception  does  not 
imply  objective  reality.  There  are  but  two  kinds 
of  existences,    or  states   of  being  of  which   we 
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have  any  knowledge,  tjje  ideal  and  the  material, 
of  the  former  the  mind  alone  takes  notice,  the 
latter  is  known  by  means  of  the  senses.  The 
conventional  forms  used  to  convey  the  objects 
of  thought,  and  enable  us  to  reason  about  them, 
be  they  words,  letters,  or  figures,  are  no  part 
of  the  things  themselves.  Nor  is  there  such  a 
thing  as  fo7*m  separated  from  matter,  save  that 
which  is  ideal,  or  imaginary,  and  present  to  mind 
only.  (See  on  C.  XXV.,  v.  61—66;  79—108.) 


CANTO  XVIIL,  VERSI  61-6. 

Or,  perche  a  questa  ogni  altra  si  raccoglia; 

Innata  v'  e  la  virtu  che  consiglia, 

E  deir  assenso  de'  tener  la  soglia. 
Quest'  h  il  principio,  Ik  onde  si  piglia 

Cagion  di  meritare  in  vol,  secondo 

Che  buoni  e  rci  amori  accoglie  e  vigiia. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  soul  is  natural,  as  is 
the  capacity  to  be  moved ;  but  the  moveable  power 
is  subject  to  the  will,  which,  in  the  natural  order 
of  things ,  is  subject  itself  to  the  highest  faculty 
of  all,  the  divine  element,  reason  —  so  Milton, 

''in  the  soul 
Are  many  lesser  faculties  that  serve 
Reason  as  chief:'' 

This  brings  on  the  subject  of  the  freedom  of  the 
will ,  which  the  Poet  sums  up  in  few  words  — 

Innata  v'  6  la  virtu  che  consigiia; 
E  deir  assenso  de'  toner  la  soglia. 

The  will  may  assent  or  not;  but  whatever  is  done 

by  the  individual,  as  his  own  act,  is  done  with 

consent  of  the   will,    which  is  naturally  free  to 

choose  — 

Color,  che  ragionando  andaro  al  fondo, 
S'  accorser  d'  esta  innata  libertate, 
Pero  moralitk  lasciaro  al  mondo.  v.  67—9. 

16* 
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Cudworth  in  his  treatise  on  "Free  will",  (Parker.  183S) 
says  (p.  26.  Oh.  VIII.)  "It  is  a  very  material  question 
which  Aristotle  starteth  —  ^What  is  it  that  first  moveth  in 
the  soul  and  setteth  all  the  other  wheels  on  work?  That 
is  —  What  is  that  vital  power  and  energy  which  the  soul 
first  displayeth  itself  in ,  and  which  in  order  of  nature  pre- 
cedes all  its  other  powers,  it  implying  them,  or  setting 
them  on  work?" 

Dante  reasons  on  this  question  better  than  the  Author 
of  "the  Intellectual  system",  who  thus  continues, 

"We  conclude,  that  the  to  jtQcitcjg  xlvovv^  that  which 
first  moveth  in  us^  and  is  the  spring  and  principle  of  all 
deliberative  action,  can  be  no  other  than  a  constant,  rest- 
less, uninterrupted  desire,  or  love  of  good  as  such,  and 
happiness.  This  is  an  ever  bubbling  fountain  in  the 
centre  of  the  soul,  an  elater  or  spring  of  motion,  both  a 
primum  and  perpeiuum  mobile  in  us,  the  first  wheel  that 
sets  all  the  other  wheels  in  motion,  and  an  everlasting 
and  incessant  mover.  God,  an  absolutely  perfect  being, 
is  not  this  love  of  indigent  desire,  but  a  love  of  over- 
flowing fulness  and  redundancy,  communicating  itself." 

Cudworth's  remarks  fomi  here  a  commentary  on  Dante. 
"There  are  several  things  which  have  a  face  and  mien, 
or  alluring  show,  and  promising  aspect  of  good  to  us" 
(p.  29).  Many  of  these  he  enumerates  and  concludes  the 
list  with  what  is  most  excellent  "knowledge,  and  truth, 
in  opposition  to  the  evils  of  ignorance,  folly,  and  error, 
since  no  man  would  willingly  be  foolish,  no  man  would 
err  or  be  mistaken."  He  then  adds  —  "But  above  all 
these,  and  such  like  things,  the  soul  of  man  hath  in  it 
fidvrevfid  rt,  a  certain  vaticination,  presage,  scent,  and 
odor  of  one  summum  bonuniy  one  supreme  highest  good 
transcending  all  others,  without  which  they  will  be  all 
ineffectual  as  to  complete  happiness." 

The  love  and  desire  of  good,  as  good,  in  general,  is 
not  a. mere  passion  or  ftorme^  but  a  settled  principle,  "the 
very  source,  fountain,  and  centre  of  life."  (See  on  Pard. 
v.,  19-24.) 
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CANTO  XIX.,  VERSI  1^3. 

Nell'  ora  che  non  puf)  1  calor  diumo 
Intiepidar  piu  il  freddo  della  liina; 
Vinto  da  Terra  o  talor  da  Satumo; 

The  Ancients  believed  tliat  the  moon  radiated 
cold;  this  notion  prevailed  among  the  Sanskrit 
speaking  people  of  India,  as  among  the  Greeks; 
and  is  still  a  popular  error.  The  increased  cold 
felt  on  clear  moonlight  nights  is  explained  by 
the  free  radiation  of  heat  from  the  earth,  without 
the  interposition  of  clouds  to  radiate  any  portion 
of  it  back  again.  Dante  would  seem  to  have  been 
aware  that  the  ground  of  a  night  becomes  colder 
than  the  air  in  contact  with  it ,  by  his  expression 
Vinio  da  Terra.  The  planet  Saturn  was  also  be- 
lieved to  be  of  a  cold  influence,  and  to  have 
an  appreciable  effect  on  our  atmosphere  when 
above  the  horizon.  Modern  observations  have 
shown  that  the  moonlight  is  capable  of  producing 
heat.  (See  Cosmos  Vol.  IV.)  The  coldest  time  is 
about  an  hour  before  daybreak,  when,  according 
to  Landino,  we  are  more  under  the  influence  of 
the  stars  than  at  any  other  time,  and  hence  the 
Geomanti  choose  this  hour  for  their  mode  of 
divination ,  at  the  rising  of  Aquarius  and  Pisces. 


CANTO  XIX.,  VERSI  34-5. 

lo  volsi  gli  occhi  al  buon  maestro  e  mentre 
Voci  come  dicesse  siu'gi  e  vieni: 

lo  volsi  gli  occhi  e  7  huon  maestro  almen  ire 
Voci  t'  ho  messe  dicea  surgi  e  vieni: 

Forty- ONE  Codici   examined  on  this  verse  — 

Rome  17;  Florence  7;  Siena  3;  Brit.  M.  10;  Oxford 
2;  C.  Roscoe  and  C.  Libri  — 
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gave  for  the  reading  of  v.  34,  '^a/  buon  maestro  c 
menire^^  28  CodicI:  for  tlie  reading  ^6'  Hbuon  maestro 
almen  tre^^   13  Codici. 

Among  the  former  were  Ci.  Vat.  365,  367,  1776, 
4777;  C.  Ang.  9|;  Ci.  Brit,  943,  932,  3513,  10.317; 
Ci.  Ox.  106,  109;  C.  Ros.,  and  C.  Lib. 

Among  the  latter  Ci.  Vat.  366;  3199;  C.  Barb. 
1535;  C.  Min.  d.  IV.  1;  C.  Ang.  10|;  C.  Caet.;  Ci. 
Brit.  839,  19.587,  21.163,  and  22.780. 

"^fo5«'*  for  volsi  was  found  once  only  in  the  first 
reading,  C.  Brit.  943;  four  times  in  the  second. 
"  Virgilid'  for  maestro  occurred  6  times  in  the  first 
reading,  5  in  the  second.  C.  Brit.  3513  has  'W 
mio  maestror 

In  V.  35  ^^come  dicesse'^  mostly  accompanies  "«/"  in  the 
first  reading  of  v.  34;  "/'  ho  messe  dicea'  goes  along  with 
"^  7".  But  in  the  C.  Vat.  3200,  the  latter  is  found  with 
the  first  reading  of  v.  34,  and  in  the  C.  Brit.  19-587  the 
first  of  V.  34  is  found  witli  the  second  of  v.  35. 

Printed  Editions.  Here  also  the  readings  be- 
long to  two  classes;  the  first,  or  earlier,  as  in 
the  Edi.  1,  2,  3,  4,  Vend.,  and  Nid. ;  the  second, 
or  later,  as  in  Land.,  Veil.,  Aid.,  Crusca,  etc.  The 
Ottimo  also  indicates  the  first  reading  which  is, 
no  doubt,  the  more  correct  one. 

In  V.  35  there  are  a  few  slight  differences.  Ed.  1,  3 
and  4  have  ^^come  se  dicessf\  Ed.  2  has  ^^voce  comesse  di- 
cea  surge  e  vienV'^  and  the  Nid.  ^^voci' comesse  disse,^'  Ben. 
and  Buti  have  the  second  reading.     Landino  has, 

"lo  volsi  gV  ochi  ct  el  mio  niaesti*'  almen trc 
Voci  to  messe  et  dicea  surgi  ct  vieni'': 

Aldus ;  or  rather  his  Editor,  who  fixed  the  text  such  as  it 
remained  for  three  hundred  years,  or  nearly  so,  printed 

I  volsi  gli  ocelli:  e  '1  buon  Virgilio,  al  mcntre 
Voci  t'  ho  messe,  dicea:  surgi,   e  vieni: 

So  also  Rovillio.  But  Daniello  gave  '^ Almen  tre'\  and 
with  this  alteration  the  versos  have  ever  since  a])|)eared, 
except  in  the  Ed.  Udine,  1823.  Dionisi  put  a  semicolon 
after  vieni;  "the  Four"  a  comma,  and  so  Witte  who  has 
^^mossV  for  volsi. 
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Viviani  restored  the  first  reading,  showing  that  ^^voci*\ 
or  ^'vocto'^  is  a  verb,  though  no  otner  example  is  known 
of  it.  Varchi  in  his  "Ercolano"  (Ed.  Fir.  1730;  p.  80) 
says  that  the  verb  bociare,  in  Tuscan,  though  it  signifies 
^'chiamare  una  forte  per  uccellarlo,  e  fargli  baia,  sehbene  si 
piglid  ancora  per  dare  una  voce  al  aicuno,  cioe  chiamarlo 
fOrie''\  and  Pietro  Bembo  ("Le  Prose  etc.''  Verona  1743, 
p.  177)  remarks  of  B  and  V  "che  spesse  volte  si  piglia 
una  per  altra";  of  which  interchange,  Salviate,  in  his 
"Avvertimenti  etc."  (Venezia  1584,  lio.  III.,  p.  292)  under 
the  title  "Delle  parentele,  e  amista  tra  le  lettere^',  gives 
many  examples  as  voce  for  hoce^  hoto  for  votOy  bomicare  for 
vomicare  etc.,  so  that  vociare  for  bociare  would  only  be 
analogous  to  these;  but  not  so  voctre. 

The  reading  ^^almen  ire  voci  f  ho  messo\  is  cer- 
tainly not  dantesque,  and  as  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  the  Poet  Avrote  "/<?  wlsi  gli  occhV\ 
than  "7^  mo$si  gli  occhi^\  the  former  of  which  re- 
quires the  completion  of  the  sentence  with  'W 
buon  maestro^\  I  think  v.  34  ought  to  stand  thus, 
whatever  reading  be  preferred  for  the  following 
one,  whether  voci  or  voci  as  in  the  C,  Vat.  3200, 

lo  volsi  gli  occhi  al  buon  Virgilio  e  mentre 
Voci  t'  ho  messe  dicea  surgi  e  vieni. 

See  on  this  subject  also  Cesari  and  Bianchi. 
The  reading  "/'  apertd^  in  v.  36  with  Dionisi  and 
Witte,  is  better  than  ''la  porta''  of  "the  Four", 
though  found  in  Codici  of  authority,  or  than 
"/'  aperlo'  of  Aldus,  the  Crusca,  and  Lombardi. 


CANTO  XIX.,  VERSO  55. 

Ed  io:  con  tanta  suspicion  fa  irmi 
Ed  io:  con  tanta  sospection  fa  irmi 
Ed  io:  con  tanta  sospension  fa  irmi 

Twenty-seven  Codici  (Rome  15;  Brit.  M.  11 ; 
and  C.  Roscoe)  gave  for  these  respective  readings 
II,  9,  and  7  examples. 

V  reading.     Ci.   Brit.   19.587,  932;  Ci.  Vat.   2865 
{suspizion)j  3197  {suspition),  so  also  4777;  366  (sospic- 
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ciofi).  Ci.  Brit.  10.317  and  21.163  sospition  and  sos- 
picion. 

2"^  reading.  Ci.  Brit.  943,  3460  (sospeccion)]  Ci.  Vat. 
365,  3199  {sospeccion),  and  so  also  C.  Ang.  10|. 

3'^  reading.  C.  Caet.,  Ci.  Vat.  4776,  3200,  367; 
C.  Barb.  1535;  Ci.  Brit.  3488,  3459. 

Pkinted  Editions.  Out  of  twenty-four  consulted 
not  one  had  the  third  reading,  though  it  is  given 
by  "The  Four",  as  a  variante  of  the  C.  Pogg., 
and  affirmed  to  be  that  of  Aldus  1515.  Now 
the  reading  of  Poggiali  is  sospeccion^  and  lie  says 
in  his  notes  ^^  Sospeccione  dal  latino  sustantivo 
suspicio  vale  propriaraente  sospet/o:  qui  al  v.  55. 
per  metonimia  vale  tensione  di  spirito'\  The  read- 
ing of  Aldus,  1515,  is 

Et  io;  con  tanta  siispition  fa  inni 

as  in  Rovillio,  and  the  Bembo  Codice  in  the  Va- 
tican (3197). 

The  following  list  will  show  how  the  readings 
are  affiliated. 

Ed.  1,  4  sospeccion,  Buti   sospizion,  Ben.  suspicion j 

Vend,    sospeccioriy  Ed.  2  sospition,  Aldus  suspition , 

Nid.       sospecdon,  Ed.  3  sospicion,  "The  Four"  suspizion, 

Crus.      sospecciofi,  hRxid.  sospidony  Bian.  suspizion, 

Lomb.    sospeccion.  Veil,  sospetion^  Witte  suspizion. 

Dion,     sospeccion,  Dan.  sospiclion, 

Ces.       sospeccion.  Frat.  sospicion. 

so  also  Costa,  Pogg.,  Viv.,  and  Martini. 

Sospeccione^  sospiccione^  sospezione,  sospizione^  and  suspi- 
zione  all  have  the  same  meaning  in  the  Vocal),  of  the 
Crusca — sospeiio.  We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose 
that  a  sense  of  mistrust,  much  less  of  futm-e  evil, 
is  what  Dante  meant,  but  merely  an  impression 
of  doubt,  un  credere  con  dubitazione^  hence  the  word 
sospection  is  preferable  to  suspizion^  and  probably 
sospension  would  be  better  than  either,  as  more 
definitely  conveying  what  the  Poet  intended  to 
express. 
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CANTO  XX.,  VERSI  10—15. 

Maladetta  sie  tu,  antica  lupa, 

Che  piu  che  tutte  V  altre  bestie  hai  preda, 
Per  la  tua  fame  senza  fine  cupa! 

O  ciel,  nel  cni  girar  par  che  si  creda 
Le  condizion  di  quaggiu  trasmutarsi, 
Quando  verrk  per  cui  questa  disceda? 

Dante  in  his  letter  to  Cane  della  Scala,  the 
first  and  most  valuable  of  all  commentaries  on 
the  Divina  Commedia  and  its  necessary  intro- 
duction, has  said  that,  putting  aside  all  subtile 
distinctions  and  investigations  of  different  senses, 
the  object  of  his  poem  may  in  few  words  be 
thus  stated  —  ''quod  finis  totius  et  partis  est, 
removere  viventes  in  hac  vita  de  statu  miseriae, 
et  perducere  ad  statum  felicitatis."  This  funda- 
mental principle  is  recognized  by  Boccaccio  and 
all  the  early  commentators ,  and  by  it  we  must  be 
guided  to  the  meaning  of  the  Lupa,  "/a  bestia  senza 
pace^\  which  has  a  much  larger  sense  than  what 
is  commonly  understood  by  avarice  only.  Boc- 
caccio likened  the  tre  fieri^  as  the  best  adaptation 
he  could  find,  ^''alli  tre  nos/ri  principali  nemici^  doe 
la  came,  il  mondo^  e  il  diavold\  imderstanding  by  the 
lonza  the  lusts  of  the  flesh :  by  il  leoiie  the  pride 
of  life;  and  by  la  lupa  the  devil.  The  moral  and 
religious  sense  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  in  rela- 
tion to  man,  embraces  the  whole  human  race, 
and  though  it  has  an  especial  reference  to  Italy, 
is  equally  applicable  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  To  the  voracious  lust  of  power,  domi- 
nion, gain,  and  whatever  else  is  coveted  with 
avidity,  or  sought  after  with  violence  and  ra- 
pacity, with  deceit  and  cunning,  the  ^^Lupd^  must 
be  likened. 

Whether  with  Buti  we  trace  its  predatory  doings 
to  the  time  of  Cain,  or  with  Benvenuto  and  others 
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to  the  records  of  Eden,  or  to  the  still  earlier 
prehistoric  attempt  of  Lucifer,  this  beast  is  still 
the  ^^antica  lupa'\  ^^ maladetta^^  from  time  imme- 
morial. 

The  personality  of  the  Veltro,  the  antagonist  to  the 
Lupa^  is  shadowed  forth  in  the  remarks  of  the  earliest 
expounders,  but  without  a  definite  form,  and  long  before 
any  thing  of  the  sort  was  attributed  to  the  latter.  With 
some,  the  Veltro  was  supposed  to  be  Jesus  Christ,  with 
others  a  sidereal  influence  operating  on  all  mankind,  or 
on  some  chosen  individual  of  humble  parcntiige,  who,  as 
a  divine  messenger,  was  to  effect  a  moral  regeneration  of 
the  world,  and  especially  of  Italy  and  Rome  (Inf.  i.,  106). 
On  this  point  all  the  commentators  were  agreed,  and 
the  Ottimo  well  expresses  their  opinion  —  ^'Dice^  che  fia 
quesio  Veltro,  universale  Signore,  salute  ed  esallaziotie  di  Italia,'^ 
Benvenuto  da  Imola  says  "//  venturo  principe  sard  la  prin- 
cipale  salute  delV  Italia,  e  specialmetUe  di  Roma,'  And  Bar- 
gigi  —  ^^Viene  a  dire^  che  questo  grand'  uomo  salvera  Roma, 
che^  considerata  t  allezza  nella  quale  gid  /i/,  appare  umiliata 
e  venuta  al  basso,  e  tirannizzala  piu  che  gli  altri  paesi';  this 
is  very  like,  what  we  find  in  Pietro  Allighieri.  But  how 
any  individual  was  ever  to  drive  the  eVil  beast, 

Che  mai  non  empie  la  bramosa  voglia, 

back  again  to  Hell, 

Lk,  onde  invidia  prima  dipartilla, 

was  not  easy  to  explain:  Jacopo  dclla  Laua,  who  took 
the  Veltro  to  signify  liberality  (larghezza),  as  opposed  to 
avarice,  states —  "Or  dice  che  questo  signore  reggera  lo 
mondo  atanta  larghezza  che  questa  avaritia  non  sera  nel 
mondo  ma  ritomera  alio  inferao:  del  qual  luogo  lo  de- 
monio  per  la  invidia  alia  natura  overo  spetie  humana  la 
dusse  nel  mondo."  What  Jacopo  meant  by  this  he  pro- 
bably did  not  know  himself.  Benvenuto's  hypothesis  is 
not  more  satisfactory—  "scacciera  da  ogni  parte  i  sacer- 
doti  avari." 

Invidia  is  here  explained  by  Pietro  Allighieri,  "id  est 
Diabolus",  and  he  quotes  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (c.  ii.,  v.  21) 
as  his  authority  for  this,  taking  the  envy  of  the  evil-one 
to  be  synonymous  with  his  person.  Boccaccio  was  more 
consistent.  The  tre  fieri  are  found  in  Jeremiah  (c.  V.,  . 
V.  6),  and  the  Lion  and  the  Wolf  arc  introduced  by 
Boethius  as  figurative  of  pride  and  avarice. 
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But  these  symbolical  correspondencies  arise  from  an 
intuitive  perception  of  analogous  relations  between  the 
characters  and  actions  of  men  and  those  of  animals.  The 
Wolf,  as  a  symbol,  frequently  occurs  in  Scripture.  Its 
cruelty  and  ferocity,  conibined  with  its  cunning  and  cow- 
ardice, under  the  influence  of  a  wide  sprekd  superstition, 
rendered  it,  in  a  popular  sense,  suggestive  of  the  enemy  of 
mankind.  It  was  once  so  much  tlie  terror  of  the  British 
Isles,  that  the  Devil  himself  could  scarcely  have  been  more 
so.  Well,  therefore,  might  Giovanni  Boccaccio  be  dis- 
posed to  recognize  him  in  this  character. 

Brunette  Latini  says  of  the  female  wolf  when  in  heat, 
"molti  lupi  vanno  dope  la  lupa.  Alia  fine  la  lupa  so  da 
al  piu  laido  che  vi  sia.'^  This  remark  reads  very  sug- 
gestive of  Dante's  verse, 

Molti  son  gli  animali,  a  cui  s'ammoglia, 

and  its  application. 

When  the  personality  of  the  Veltro  had  been  established, 
it  became  necessary  to  find  some  one  to  stand  for  the 
Lupa.  Various  coincidences  combined  to  eff^ect  this.  From 
the  earliest  period  of  Roman  history,  a  she-wolf  had  been 
the  ensign  of  the  Curia  Romana.  We  may  still  see  on 
the  Capitol  an  antique  wolf  of  Etruscan  art,  lean  and 
lank,  suckling  the  twin  infants  of  Roman  romance.  The 
Italian  word  Guclf  had  its  origin  in  the  old  Saxon  name 
for  Wolf.  The  Guelfs  by  Dante  are  called  Wolves  ( W6lfe) 
(Inf.  XXXIII.,  20),  and  they  looked  up  to  the  Pope  for  sup- 
port, like  the  lupicini  to  their  venerable  dam. 

The  Guelfs  and  the  Ghibclins  were  mortal  enemies,  like 
wolves  and  dogs,  however  near  of  kin,  or  descended  the 
one  from  the  other.  The  Veltro,  the  Ghibelin  hero,  had 
for  his  antagonist  the  Lvpa,  It  was  the  Emperor  versus 
the  Pope  —  the  monarchical  ])rinciple  against  the  papal 
principle,  and  as  the  former  spirit  was  not  confined  to 
one,  neither  was  the  latter,  but  entered  into  many  (Pard. 
X.,  132;  xxvii.,  55).  Other  considerations  also  assisted  the 
solution.  The  enormous  ambition  shown  by  the  papacy, 
its  greadiness  to  obtain  secular  rule  and  aggrandizement, 
the  personal  avarice  of  many  Popes,  the  cruel  and  per- 
secuting spirit  which  Rome  launched  against  those  who 
difi'ered  from  her  in  their  religious  convictions  and  politi- 
cal views;  the  divisions  thus  fomented,  and  the  hatred 
thus  excited,  all  helped  to  indicate  who  or  what  was  po- 
litically signified  by  the  sjonbolical  Lupa. 
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CANTO  XXI.,  VERSO  19. 

Come,  diss'  egli,  e  parte  andavam  forte. 
Come,  diss'  egli,  e  perche  andate  forte, 

Twenty-six  Codici  (Rome  1 4 ;  Brit.  M.  1 0 ;  Oxf. 
1 ;  and  C.  Roscoe)  gave  only  four  exceptions  to 
the  reading  'V  part€'\  these  were  the  C.  Vat.  3199 
which  had  "^  poi  andava  forte' \  the  C.  Brit.  3460 
"^  puol  andava  forte\  the  C.  Brit.  932  "^  mentre 
andava  forte'' \  and  the  C.  Ox.  lOtt  "^  pur  andava 
forte." 

^^Andava^^  occurred  in  8  Ci.  Rom,  among  them  were 
Ci.  Vat.  3197,  3199,  366,  and  4777;  also  in  C.  Ang. 
lOf.     In  C.  Ox.  106,  and  in  6  Ci.  Brit. 

''Andavan''  was  found  in  Ci.  Vat.  365,  367,  4776; 
in  C.  Barb.  1535;  in  C.  Caet.,  and  in  Ci.  Brit.  943, 
21.163.  ^^Andavam^^  occurred  in  Ci.  Brit.  3459,  and 
22.780. 

Printed  Editions.  Twenty-four  gave  two  classes 
of  varianti.  One  "^  parte  andavam  (andavan  and 
andava)  forte''     The  other  "e?  perche  andate  fortel" 

First  class.  Andavam y  Ben.,  Buti  (who  seems, 
however,  to  have  preferred  the  other);  Edi.  1,  2,  4; 
Dion.,  Viv.,  Parenti,  I  Padovani,  Bian.,  and  Witte, 
Andavan  Ed.  3,  and  Vend.  Andava  Veil.,  Lorab.,  Cos., 
and  Costa. 

Second  class.  "^  perclie  andate  forte^^  Land.,  Aid., 
Rov.,  Dan.,  the  Crusca,  Biag.,  and  "The  Four." 

Prof.  Parenti  found  andavam  in  the  C.  Estense, 
and  regarded  it  as  the  original  of  Dante.  Tlie 
Paduan  Editors  adopted  it  with  a  summary  of 
learned  reasons.  Cesari  ridiculed  it.  If  we  read 
^^parie" ^  this  is  the  word  to  accompany  it.  The 
lezione  volgata  is  little  better  than  nonsense.  The 
speech  of  Statins  after  ^^Come"^  is  continued 
with  ^''Se  voi  siete  etc''  The  other  reads  like  the 
pretended  correction  of  some  silly  copyist.  The 
reading  of  the  C.  Vat.    1990,    supported   by  the 
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C.  Brit.  3460,  is  worthy  of  consideration,  but  that 
of  the  Oxford  Codice  is  preferable. 


CANTO  XXL,  VERSO  47. 

Non  rugiada,  non  brina  piu  su  cade, 

Dante  regarded  dew  and  hoar-frosi  (that  is  frozen 

dew)  as  falling. 

Aristotle  considered  dew  as  a  species  of  rain  formed 
in  the  lower  stratum  of  the  atmosphere,  from  its  moisture 
being  condensed  by  the  cold  of  night  into  minute  drops. 
Dr.  Wells,  in  his  experiments,  found  that  a  body  always 
becomes  colder  than  the  air  in  contact  with  it,  before 
any  deposition  of  dew  takes  place,  the  quantity  being 
determined  by  the  difference  between  them,  and  by  the 
quantity  of  moisture  suspended  in  the  air.  The  formation 
of  dew  is  thus  precisely  analogous  to  the  condensation  of 
vapour  on  the  surface  of  a  tumbler  of  cold  water  when 
brought  into  a  warm  room,  and  to  that  on  the  windows 
of  our  chambers  on  cold  frosty  nights.  But  the  pheno- 
mena of  dew,  and  its  deposition  on  some  bodies,  not  on 
others,  would  still  have  been  inexplicable  had  not  the 
philosophic  Leslie  made  known  the  phenomena  of  radiant 
heat  —  that  all  bodies  radiate  caloric,  and  receive  in 
return  caloric  radiated  from  each  other  —  like  the  light 
of  joy  diflfused  among  the  blessed  spirits  in  Dante's  pa- 
radise (Purg.  XV.,  55—7).  The  amount  of  vapour  in  the 
atmosphere  increases  with  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the 
higher  this  is,  the  less  is  the  difference  required  in  sub- 
stances in  contact  with  it  for  the  deposition  of  dew,  as 
indicated  bv  the  temperature  of  the  dew -point,  and  the 
greater  will  be  the  quantity  deposited.  In  the  genial  atmo- 
sphere imagined  by  the  Poet,  the  temperature  of  the  night 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  day,  nor  did  the  surface  of 
the  ground  ever  become  colder  than  the  air  above  it. 


CANTO  XXL,  VERSO  126. 

Forte  a  can  tar  degli  uomini  e  de'  Dei. 
Forza  a  cantar  degli  uomini  e  de'  Dei. 

Twenty -EIGHT  Codici  (Rome  14;  Brit.  M,  11 ; 
Oxf.  1 ;  C.   Lib. ;   and  C.   Roscoe)   gave  for  the 
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first  reading  1 6  examples ,  for  the  second  1 1  and 
1  (C.  Brit.  22.780)  fortczza. 

Among  the  former  were  Ci.  Vat.  3197,  3199,  4776, 
4777,  365,  366;  Ci.  Brit.  943,  932,  3459,  3460,  3581. 
C.  Ox.  106  (di  Dey),  C.  Ros.  and  C.  Lib.  (dei  Dei). 

Among  the  latter  Ci.  Vat.  367,  2865,  3200 ;  C.  Caet.  5 
C.  Ang.  10|;  and  C.  Barb.  1535. 

Twenty -TWO  Printed  Editions  gave  14  for 
the  first  reading,  4  for  the  second,  2  (Buti  and 
Landino)  had  ^^Forse^\  and  two  (Veil,  and  Dan.) 
^^Forze^\  Ed.  2  had  ^^Forza'^—  and  so  Costa,  Bian., 
and  Witte.  Ben.  and  all  the  other  Edi,,  the  Vend., 
Nid.,  Crus.,  &c.  had  ^^ Forte  ".  ciofe  "in  tuono  forte". 
(Biag.)  The  majority  of  Codici  have  ^^di  Det^  as 
the  Nid.;  the  Vend,  has  ^""di  dei/\  Land,  ^^de  dei^\ 
Aid.  and  Rov.  "rfV  Dd'',  Veil,  de  Del 


CANTO  XXII.,  VERSI  40-41. 

Per  che  non  reggi  tii,  o  sacra  fame 
Deir  oro,  1'  appotito  de'  mortali? 

Twenty- nine  Codici.  (Rome  15;  Brit.  M.  tl; 
Ox.  1 ;  C.  Lib.,  and  C.  Roscoe )  showed  little 
variation  from  the  ordinary  reading.  Tlie  0. 
Vat.  3199,  and  C.  Caet.  had  ''A  ckc  clcr  The 
C.  Vat.  2373  "J  che  non  reggi  tua  {o)  sacra  fame'\ 
and  the  C.  Libri  ^""Perchc  non  reggi  iu  la  saiia  *fame\ 
but  this  wants  a  nominative,  and  does  not  agree 
with  the  Virgilian  verse  alluded  to  ^^(Juid  non 
mortalia  pectora  cogis^  Atai  sacra  fames T  ^neid. 
III.  56. 

Twenty -FOUR  Printed  Editions  showed  that 
three  readings  of  v.  40  had  found  favoiu-  with 
Editors.     Perc/ie^   Per  che^  and   A  che. 

First  Reading.  Edi.  l,  4;  Vend.,  Land.,  Aid., 
Veil.,  Rov.,  Dan.,  the  Crusca,  and  Bianchi. 

Second  Reading.  Buti-,  Edi.  2,  3;  Dion.,  Biag., 
Costa,  Ces.,  "The  Four'',  and  Witte. 
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Third  Reading.  Ben.,  Nidob.  (a  qui).  Lorn.,  (al- 
tered by  Rom.  1821  to  the  second);  I  Pad.,  and  Fra- 
ticelli. 

Very  good  reasons  may  be  adduced  for  each. 
Tlie  third  reading, 

A  cbe  non  reggi  tu,  o  sacra  fame 

is  in  the  minority  of  3  Oodici  out  of  29;  but 
is  free  from  ambiguity,  and  gives  the  sense  of 
Virgil  better  than  any  other. 

If  the  Padre  Venturi,    who   quotes  the    translation  of 
Ann.  Caro, 

Ahi  de  V  oro  empia  cd  esecrabil  fame! 
E  che  per  te  non  osa,  e  die  non  tenta 
Quest'  umana  ingordigia? 

had  seen  this  reading,  he  would  not  have  made  the  fool- 
ish statement  he  did,  that  possibly  Dante  had  mistaken 
the  sense  of  '^sacra  fames^\  In  Codici,  ^^Perche"  is  almost 
invariably  written  as  one  word,  but  without  an  accent, 
as  in  the  early  editions  down  to  Daniello.  In  the  Crusca 
it  became  Perche.  Bianchi  has  defended  this  reading, 
remarking  that  "Dante  ha  inteso  il  verbo  cogere  nel  sense 
di  frenarcy  canienercy  e  ha  presso  il  gw'd  per  sinonimo  di 
n/r,  ondi  ha  spiegato:  perche,  o  maledetta  fame  dell'  oro, 
non  reggi  J  non  regoli,  non  contieni  nei  giusti  contini  lap- 
petito  del  mortali,  i  quali  o  sono  dell'  oro  troppo  avidi  e 
tenaci,  o  lo  gettano  vanamente  senza  misura.''  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  meaning  of  Dante,  whatever  that  of 
Virgil  may  have  been.  Had  Biagioli  seen  the  text  of 
Dionisi,  "/\?r  che  etc",  he  might  have  spared  himself 
the  remark  on  Venturi  "stomacato  della  sua  presuntuosa 
ignoranza",  and  the  abuse  of  Lorn  bardi '  "al  soli  to,  guasto 
dannoso." 


CANTO  XXIV.,  VERSO  65. 

Alcuna  volta  di  lor  fanno  schiera, 
Alcuna  volta  in  aer  fanno  schiera, 

Sixty  Codici  (Rome  35;  Brit.  M,  11;  Flor.  8; 
Oxf.  4;  C.  Lib.,  and  C.  Roscoe)  gave  29  examples 
of  each,  and  two  other  varianti.     C.  Vat.  266 
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Alcuna  volta  fanno  di  se  schiera, 

and  C.  Brit.  21.163 

Acuna  volta  innanze  fanno  schiera. 

Among  the  Codici  with  the  first  reading  were  the  Ci. 
Vat.  3197,  3199,  4777,  and  three  others;  C.  Ang.  lOi; 
two  Ci.  Barb.;  four  Corsini,  and  four  Chigiani.  C.  Rice. 
1012,  Ci.  Brit.  943,  19.587,  839,  932,  10.317,  and  3460; 
Ci.  Ox.  106,  108,  109;  C.  Kirk.,  and  C.  Koscoe. 

Among  the  Codici  with  the  second  reading  were  the  Ci. 
Vat.  365,  366,  4776  and  four  othere.  The  C.  Barb.  1 535  and 
three  others.  C.  Caet.;  three  Ci.  Corsini,  and  2  Chigiani. 
Ci.  Rice.  1005,  1010,  1025,  1027,  1031.  Ci.  Brit.  3513, 
3459,  3518,  22.780;  C.  Ox.  97;  C.  Kirk.  2,  and  C.  Libri. 

Some  diflference  occurs  also  in  the  word  "tf^r'-.  In  C. 
Brit.  3459,  C.  Ox.  97,  C.  Vat.  365  and  others  it  is  written 
aier.  C.  Lib.  has  "n^//  aiere^*,  C.  Rice.  1010  *^nell  aere", 
and  C.  Brit.  3518  "n^//  aeire.'' 

Twenty -FOUR  Printed  Editions  gave   of  the 

first  reading  1 6  ex.,    of  the   second  7 ;   Ben,  has 

^^ Alcuna  volta  di  se  fanno  sc/nera^\    a  reading  very 

similar  to  that  of  C.  Vat.  266,   and  which  is,   I 

think,  preferable  to  the  more  usual  one. 

With  the  first  reading  were  Buti,  Ed.  3,  Vend.,  Nid., 
Land.;  Aid,,  Rov.,  Veil.,  Dan.,  the  Crusca,  Lomb.,  Cos., 
Biag.,  Costa,  "the  Four'',  and  Bianchi.  With  the  second 
Edi.  1,  2,  4  (nel  aere)  Dion.,  Viv.,  Frat.,  and  Witte. 

I  do  not  much  admire  the  second  reading, 
though,  in  point  of  antiquity,  it  may  take  pre- 
cedence of  the  other. 

CANTO  XXV.,  VERSI  37-60. 

Sangue  perfetto,  che  mai  non  si  beve 
DalF  assetate  vene,  e  si  rimane 
Quasi  alimento  che  di  mensa  leve, 
&c.     &c.     &c. 

To  appreciate  the  physiological  science  shown 
by  Dante ,  in  his  masterly  resume  of  the  formation 
and  developement  of  a  human  being  from  the 
first  mysterious  movings  of  embryonic  life  to 
the   completion   of  the   foetal  economy,    and  the 
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birth  of  an  immoi'tal  soul,  we  must  go  back  to  that 
period  when  little  or  nothing  more  was  known  of 
the  function  of  generation  than  what  had  been 
said  by  Aristotle  and  repeated  by  his  commen- 
tator Averrhoes.  Had  the  Poet  been  professor  of 
Physiology  in  the  University  of  Bologna,  and 
desired  to  preserve  a  memorial,  in  his  immortal 
work,  of  the  state  of  the  science  at  that  period,  he 
could  not  have  given  a  better  account  of  it,  or 
shown  more  judgment  in  the  selection  of  his 
facts.  For  not  only  does  he  avoid  many  of  those 
errors  into  which  his  contemporaries  and  succes- 
sors fell ,  but  he  seems  to  anticipate  much  of  that 
true  science  which  the  latest  investigations  have 
brought  to  light,  especially  in  reference  to  the 
general  developement  of  embryonic  life. 

Aristotle  often  reasoned  rightly  on  general  principles 
when  his  particular  facts  adduced  in  support  of  them 
were  wrong,  for  he  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  the 
relations  of  things,  though  he  was  often  not  aware  of 
their  particular  states  or  conditions.  Thus  he  knew  that 
the  blood  furnished  the  support  of  the  body,  that  the 
secretions  were  derived  from  it,  and  that  whatever  was 
generated  was  from  this  source.  As  a  general  fact,  we 
know  no  more  now,  but  we  know  the  various  steps  in 
the  process  which  Aristotle  did  not.  So  also  with  refer- 
ence to  embryonic  and  foetal  life,  we  have  learnt  to  search 
out  their  progressive  changes,  and  to  scrutinize  the  se- 
cret operations  of  nature,  but  we  can  not  give  a  better, 
or  more  philosophical  account  of  the  primary  agent  con- 
cerned, than  was  given  by  Dante,  wnen,  going  to  the 
fountain  head  of  life,  he  called  the  male  generating  fluid 
sangue  perfetto. 

Hippocrates  seems  to  have  been  imcertain,  whether 
the  veins,  by  which  the  blood  was  supposed  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  tissues  for  their  growth  and  support,  had  their 
origin  in  the  heart  or  in  the  liver,  but  inclined  to  the 
latter  opinion.  Plato  thought  they  had  their  origin  in 
the  heart.  Aristotle  would  seem  to  have  been  of  this 
mind  also;  but  Galen  assigned  them  to  the  liver,  and 
this  was  the  opinion  held  in  Dante's  time,  and  for  cen- 
turies after.   The  arteries  were  known  to  have  their  origin 

17 
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in  the  heart,  and  Galen  had  ascertained  that  during  life 
they  contain  blood,  and  are  filled  by  the  contraction  of 
the  heart,  in  consequence  of  -which  they  pulsate;  but,  as 
their  name  imports,  they  were  supposed  to  contain  chiefly 
fipirits  (or  the  more  subtle  parts  of  the  blood)  and  air. 
The  elements  of  the  body  were  held  to  exist  potentially 
in  the  blood  which  supplied  them.  It  had  been  a  question 
in  Aristotle's  time,  whether  all  parts  of  the  body  contri- 
buted to  supply  the  rudiments  of  a  new  individual  to  the 
blood,  the  rhilosopher  decided  that  they  did  not,  and 
seems  to  have  made  no  essential  distinction  between  the 
blood  which  became  procreative,  and  that  which  was 
merely  nutritive. 

Dante  however  drew  a  wise  distinction  between  them, 
and  called  that  which  eflFected  the  highest  of  all  functions 
by  a  more  noble  name, 

Sangue  perfetto,  che  mai  non  si  beve 
Dair  assetate  vene,  . . . 

What  follows 

e  si  rimane 
Quasi  alimento  che  di  mensa  leve, 

is  remarkable  as  being  almost  a  poetic  version  of  Aris- 
totle's words.  The  Philosopher  had  called  the  relics  of 
nutrition,  excrement,  and  had  spoken  of  this  as  the  last 
and  most  useful  part  which  remains  of  that  of  which  the 
body  is  formed.  *  He  therefore  described  it  as  the  excre- 
ment of  the  sanguineous  nutriment  which  is  last  of  all 
distributed  to  the  members  —  "excrementum  alimenti  san- 
guinei,  auod  ultimimi  in  membra  digeritur."  Benedetto 
Varchi,  aiscoursing  on  this  subject  more  than  two  hundred 
years  after  Dante's  death,  with  all  his  learning,  was  un- 
able to  add  any  thing  new  to  the  subject,  except  his  ad- 
miration at  Dante's  definition  so  carefully  framed  on  the 
orthodox  principle  of  combining  in  it  the  genus  and  the 
difference.  ** 


*  "Ergo  utilis  superflui  pars  aliqna  semen  est;  utilissi- 
mum  autem,  quod  ultimum  est,  et  ex  quo  jam  unum- 
quodque  gignitur  membnim.''  Aristoteles  De  Animalium 
Generatione  Lib.  1.  cap.  xviii. 

**  Lezzioni  di  Benedetto  Varchi  &c.  Firenze  M.  D.  xc. 
The  discourse  on  this  passage  in  the  Divina  Oommedia 
was  read  before  the  Florentine  Academy  Jime  25*''  1543. 
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By  ^^perfetto^'  we  are  to  understand,  says  Varchi,  "di- 
gesto,  e  smaltito,  dopo  Tultima  digestione",  that  is  after 
the  fourth;  which  was  performed  by  the  "assetate  vene"; 
and  he  adds  "perche  median te  le  vene,  si  sparge  il  nutri- 
mento  a  tutto  il  corpo:  ne  e  altra  differenza  (si  puo  dire) 
dalle  vene  air  arterie  se  non  che  nolle  vene  sta  piu  san- 
gue  che  spirito:  e  nell'  arterie  piu  spirito  che  sangue." 
Such  was  the  explanation  given  by  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  in  Florence  in  the  middle  of  the  16**^  century. 

Dante,  after  Aristotle,  affirms  the  heart  to  be  the  organ 
where  the  vital  fluid  acquires  its  form3.tive  power  ^^viriiUe 
informaiiva'\  and  was  faithfully  followed  by  Buti,  who 
describes  the  heart  as  having  two  ventricles  and  two  veins, 
one  of  which  carries  the  blood  from  the  liver  to  the  heart, 
where  it  receives  its  foimative  power,  and  the  other  takes 
it  back  again.  Though  Francesco  da  Buti  was  reader 
of  the  Divina  Commedia  at  Pisa  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
14^'^  century,  his  remarks,  especially  on  v.  45  ^^sovr  al- 
ind  sangue"  are  in  advance  of  those  by  Benedetto  Varchi.* 

The  diflferent  names  which  vital  phenomena  receive  in 
the  course  of  ages,  do  not  bring  us  any  nearer  to  their 
inscrutable  nature.  Thus  the  vis  plastica,  and  the  vis  essen- 
iialis^  and  the  nisus  formativus  of  Blumenbach,  did  not 
make  the  learned  any  wiser  than  the  ^^virlute  informaliva^' 
of  Dante ,  nor  were  they  so  expressive.  In  the  verses  wliich 
follow  (46—48)  we  cannot  but  admire  the  skill  with  which 
the  Poet  defines  and  explains  the  active  and  passive  of  a 
subject  which  has  involved  physiologists  of  more  recent 
times  in  almost  endless  disputes.  Among  the  262  fanci- 
ful theories  which  Drelincourt,  at  the  close  of  the  17*'' Cent., 
collected  for  the  amusement  of  posterity,  one ,  not  less  in- 
structive than  many  others,  supposed  that  the  whole 
human  race,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  had  a  germinal 
existence  in  the  ovaries  of  our  primitive  mother. 


*  Galen  supposed  there  was  a  passage  of  tlie  blood  in 
the  heart  through  the  septum  of  the  ventricles,  and  was 
very  nearly  discovering  the  pulmonary  circulation.  Ser- 
vetus  was  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  the  latter  (see 
his  work  "De  Restitutione  Chris tianismi").  The  Arteries 
(from  ariQ  air,  and  xyiqb(o  to  hold)  show  in  their  name 
the  function  originally  ascribed  to  them;  the  vital  spirit 
has  become  oxygenated  blood.  It  was  not  till  1628  that 
the  double  circulation  was  established  by  Harvey's  cele- 
brated Thesis  ^^Exeixitatio  de  Motu  Cordis  el  Sanguinis,'^ 

17* 
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By  "/o  perfeiio  luogo'\  commentators,  with  Varchi,  mostly 
understood  the  uterus,  but  the  Padre  Lombard!  suggested 
the  heart,  in  reference  to  v.  59, 

La  virtu,  ch'  e  dal  cuor  del  generante. 

In  the  C.  Roscoe,  over  perfeiio  luogo  is  written,  in  a  hand 
of  equal  antiquity,  ^^core^\  In  the  preceding  verse,  and 
in  the  following, 

Dove  natura  a  tutte  membra  intende, 

we  have  an  explanation  of  verses  40—41,  and  our  atten- 
tion is  again  directed  to  the  important  fact  there  stated. 
Dante  evidently  regarded  the  heart,  in  more  than  a  po- 
pular sense,  the  primum  vivens  el  ultimum  moriensy  as  the 
most  noble  organ  in  tlje  body,  and  as  giving  not  only  a 
physical,  but  also,  in  part,  a  moral  character  to  the  being 
generated. 

The  changes  which  the  human  embryo  undergoes  are 
next  described,  verses  52—60, 

Anima  fatta  la  virtute  attiva, 

Qual  d'una  pianta,  in  tanto  differente, 

Che  quest'  e  in  via,  e  quella  e  gia  a  riva,  etc. 

These  and  the  following  verses,  though  intended  to 
express  only  the  resume  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine, 
contain  a  correct  summary  of  the  general  law  of  the 
changes  now  known  to  take  place  in  embryonic  life,  and 
which  the  French  Physiologists  call  ^Ue  principe  des  arrets 
de  developpemenV\    M.  Milne -Edwards  thus  describes  it. 

"Chaque  ^tre  organise  eprouve,  en  se  developpant,  des 
modifications  profondes  et  varices :  le  caractere  de  sa  struc- 
ture anatomique,  ainsi  que  les  facultes  vitales  dont  il  est 
dou^,  change  k  mesure  qull  passe  de  I'etat  d'embryon 
naissant  k  retat  d'animal  parfait  dans  son  espace.  Or, 
tons  les  animaux  qui  derivent  d'un  memo  type  fonda- 
mental  marchent,  pendant  un  certain  temps,  dans  la  meme 
voie  embry ogenique ,  et  ils  se  ressemblent  pendant  une 
p^riode  d'autant  plus  longue  de  ce  travail  d'or^anisation, 
qu'ils   ont  entre  eux  ime  parente  zoologique  plus  etroit; 

Suis  ils  devient  de  la  route  commune  et  acqui^rent  chacun 
es  caracteres  qui  leur  sent  propres.  Ceux  que  doivent 
avoir  la  structure  la  plus  parfaite,  s'avancent  dans  cette 
voie  plus  loin  que  ceux  dont  Torganisme  s'etablit  a  moins 
de  frais,  et  il  en  r6sulte  que  souvent,  a  certaines  egards, 
r^tat  transitoire,  ou  embryonnaire  d'un  animal  superior 
ressemble  d'une  maniere  plus  ou  moins  frappante  k  I'^tat 
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permanent  d'un  autre  animal  moins  eleve  dans  la  mSme 
s^rie  zoologique."  *    Dante  then  continues  — 

Tanto  ovra  poi,  che  gik  si  muove  e  sente, 
Come  fungo  marine;  ed  inde  imprende 
Ad  organar  le  posse,  ond'  fc  semente. 

Or  si  spiega,  figliuolo,  or  si  distende 
La  virtu,  eh'  fe  dal  cuor  del  generante, 
Dove  natura  a  tutte  membra  intende. 

EUiotson  remarks,  in  his  "Physiology",  that  however  a 
human  embryo  is  always  a  human  embryo,  "still  man  is 
at  first  a  kind  of  zoopnyte".  (p.  933.) 

CANTO  XXV.,  VERSI  61-66. 

Ma,  come  d'  animal  divenga  fante, 
Non  vedi  tu  ancor:  quest'  e  tal  punto 
Che  pin  savio  di  te  gik  fece  errante. 

Si  che,  per  sua  dottrina,  fe'  disgiunto 
Dall'  anima  il  possible  intelletto, 
Perche  da  lui  non  vide  organo  assunto. 

The  theory  of  Averrlioes  (Ibn-Roshd)  on  the 
human  intellect  here  alluded  to  by  Dante,  is  that 
of  Aristotle's  third  book  "De  aniraa",  interpreted 
with  the  subtlety  and  mysticism  of  the  Arab  philo- 
sophy. (See  M.  Renan  "Averrois  et  L'Averroisme", 
1861,  p.  122.) 

According  to  Averrhoes,  there  are  two  intellectual  prin- 
ciples, analogous  to  matter  and  form,  the  one  passive, 
tlie  other  active.  The  active  intellect  is  impersonal ,  eter- 
nal, separated  from  individuals,  but  participated  in  by 
them;  tne  passive,  or  possible  intellect  is  perishable,  and 
cannot  subsist  without  the  active.  The  subsequent  ex- 
pounders of  Aristotle  came  to  regard  the  passive  intellect 
as  an  aptitude  to  receive  ideas,  the  intellect  in  potenza, 
but  requiring  the  influence  of  the  active  and  eternal  to 
awaken  its  powers.  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  who  flou- 
rished A.  D.  200,  taught  that  the  fact  of  consciousness  was 
caused  by  the  intervention  of  God,    who   "s'empare  de 

**^ Lemons  sur  la  Physiologic  etc."  par  M.  Milne- Ed- 
wards, Paris,  1857  (p.  28).  See  also  Isidore  Geoff*roy  Saint- 
Ililaire  "Histoire  Naturelle  g6ncrale  des  Regnes  organ- 
iques.''     1854. 
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la  faciJt^  individuelle  commc  d'un  instrument"  —  "raais 
Dieu  n'entre  avec  Tame  que  dans  un  rapport  passager: 
il  n^en  est  que  la  cause  moirice  extcrieure;  il  ne  rerapeche 
pas  de  retomber  bientot  apres  dans  le  ncant.''  (See  Renan.) 
The  doctrine  that  there  was  but  one  universal  separated, 
absolute  and  eternal  intellect,  of  which  all  mankind  par- 
take, though  sanctioned  by  Scripture  (John  I.,  9),  was 
held  to  be  heretical,  and  subversive  of  the  merits  of  saints. 
S.  Thomas  Aquinas  opposed  it.  Dante  sought  to  reconcile 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  as  expounded  by  Averrhoes, 
with  the  principle  upheld  by  S.  Thomas,  of  the  person- 
ality of  tne  human  intelligence,  and  to  show  how  the 
mortal  and  the  immortal  became  one,  the  foraier,  as  the 
less  noble,  being  absorbed  into  the  latter.  Brunetto  La- 
tini  had  previously  taught  him  that  "L'  anima  e  vita  de 
P  huomo,  e  dio  e  vita  de  \  anima."  A  principle,  I  sus- 
pect, almost,  if  not  quite  as  old,  as  the  human  race  itself. 
But  whether  Ser  Brunetto  was  quite  orthodox  in  what  he 
added,  may,  perhaps,  be  questioned.  —  He  says,  that  the 
body  only  is  the  man,  the  soul  is  not  the  man;  and  sub- 
sequently "U  anima  si  habita  dentro  dal  corpo,  e  per 
questo  congiungimento  della  carne,  ella  e  appcllata  hu- 
omo." "L**  anima  non  e  divina  sostanza  ne  divma  natura, 
(did  Dante  put  his  old  master  in  Hell  for  saying  this?) 
et  non  e  fatta<  anzi  ch'  el  suo  corpo,  ma  k  quella  hora 
medesima  e  creata,  che  ella  e  messa  detro  dal  suo  corpo.'' 
There  are  many  noble  qualities,  he  adds,  in  the  soul, 
but  its  nobility  is  diminished  by  this  unequal  union.  * 

*The  soul,  however,  preserves  its  superiority  by  kee])ihg 
to'  the  brain,  and  not  sufFenng  itself  to  associate  with 
the  less  noble  senses  —  hear  Ser  Brunetto  —  "Ma  tutte 
queste  cose  (the  senses)  sormonta  I'anima,  la  quale  e 
assisa  ne  la  mastra  fortczza  del  capo,  e  si  guarda  per 
suo  intendimento  sanza  cli'  ella  el  corpo  non  tocca,  e  che 
non  viene  infino  a  gli  altri  sensi  del  corpo.  Percio  dicono 
li  savi,  chel  capo  ch'  e  magione  de  1'  anima,  ha  tre  celle, 
una  dinanzi  per  imprenderc,  F  altra  nel  mezzo  per  conos- 
cere,  e  la  terza  dietro  i)cr  memoria.''  (See  also  11  Teso- 
retto.  c.  VII.  V.  217—258.) 

No!  capo  son  tre  ccllc  Nel  mozzo  o  la  ragione 

lo  ti  diro  di  quelle.  E  la  discrezionc, 

Davanti  e  lo  ricetto  Che  cernc  ben   da  male, 

Di  tiitto  lo  'ntollctto,  E  *1  torto  dall'  igiialc. 

E  la  forza  d'  apprcndore         Di  dietro  sta  con  gloria 
Qiiello,  die  puoi  intcndore.        La  valente  memoria,  &c. 
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Dante  was  a  better  metaphysician  than  his  old  master  — 
The  mental  form  of  life  on  Earth  must  needs  take  its 
character  and  condition  from  a  higher  intellieenqe.  He 
therefore  supposes  that  "Zo  motor  primo^\  an  Aristotelian 
expression  for  the  Creator,  vivifies  the  human  soul,  the 
substance  of  which  (in  potenza)  already  exists,  through 
a  personal  communication,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Stagyrite.  imagined  that  God  had  originally  set  the  World 
in  motion  by  an  intellectual  impulse  given  to  the  primum 
mobile. 

—  sappi,  che  si  tosto  come  al  feto 

L'  articolar  del  cerebro  6  perfetto, 
Lo  Motor  prime  a  lui  si  volge  licto, 
Sovra  tant'  arte  di  natura,  e  spira 
Spirito  nuovo  di  virtu  replete, 
Che  ci6  che  trova  attivo  quivi,  tira 
In  sua  sustanzia,  e  fassi  un'  alma  sola, 
Che  vivc  e  sente,  e  se  in  s6  rigira.  v.  68—75. 

An  ingenious  expedient,  and  delivered  in  so  poetic  a 
spirit,  that  we  cannot  but  be  charmed  with  it,  however 
contrary  to  fact. 

The  Foet  had  previously  described  the  human  soul  as 
issuing  from  the  hands  of  its  Creator,  "mossa  da  lieto 
Fattore"  (Purg.  xvi.,  85—90.)  which  is  subsequently  con- 
firmed by  Beatrice,  in  whom  Philosophy  received  its  apo- 
theosis, and  whose  words  are  worthy  of  the  divine  Wisdom 
(Sapienza)  which  inspired  them  — 

Ma  nostra  vita  senza  mezzo  spira 
La  somma  bcninanza,  e  la   nammora 
Di  sfe,  si  che  poi  sempre  la  disira. 
(Pard.  vii.,  142—4.) 

CANTO  XXV.,  VERSI  76-8, 

E  nerche  meno  ammiri  la  parola, 

uuarda  '1  calor  del  Sol,  che  si  fa  vino, 
Giimto  all'  umor,  che  dalla  vite  cola. 

Cicero  in  his  Cato  Major  de  Senectute,  c.  15, 
53  says,  speaking  of  the  vine,  "a  qua  oriens 
uva  sese  ostendit,  quae  et  succo  terrse  et  calore 
solis  augescens  primo  est  peracerba  gustatu, 
deindc  maturata  dulcescit,  &c."  This  has  been 
supposed   (see   Gary)   to   have  been  the    source 
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whence  Dante  drew  his  thec^ry  of  wine,  repeated 
by  Galileo  tliree  hundred  years  later.  But  Cicero 
says  no  more  than  what  every  vine  -  dresser  from 
the  days  of  Noah  Avas  perfectly  aware  of,  that 
the  sun  ripened  the  grapes,  and  that  his  warmth 
was  necessary  to  the  elaboration  of  their  juice. 
Of  the  chemical  action  wliich  then  takes  place, 
as  also  of  what  occurs  in  vinous  fermentation, 
neither  Cicero  nor  Dante  nor  Galileo  were  aware. 
But  Dante  wisely  conceived  that 

Lo  ministro  maggior  dcUa  natura 

acted  the  chief  part  in  the  transmutation ,  and  the 
Poet  was  right.  Without  moisture  and  heat  there 
would  be  no  life,  the  sun  is  the  groat  vivifying 
agent,  and  the  absorption  of  his  rays  effects  the 
change  which  the  Poet  describes;  so  tliat,  as  mo- 
dern science  has  demonstrated,  in  quaffing  the 
generous  liquid  thence  derived,  we  are  actually 
drinking  down  sun -beams,  and  our  souls  are 
cheered  and  warmed  by  their  inward  effects,  as 
much  as  our  bodily  members  are  comforted  by 
their  outward  radiance. 


CANTO  XXV.,  VERSI  79-81. 

E  quando  Lachcsis  non  ha  pin  lino, 
Solves!  dalla  caime,  cd  in  virtute 
Seco  ne  porta  c  1'  umano  e  '1  divino. 

Dante's  theory  of  gliostly  forms  contains  a 
summary  of  all  that  has  been  said  on  tlie  sub- 
ject, with  something  more  of  his  own.  Positive 
science  has  long  since  banislied  these  visionary 
beings  from  the  creed  of  the  Philosopher,  and 
forced  them  to  take  refuge  with  Poets  and  Theo- 
logians. 

At  the  base  of  the  mound  of  Purgatory,  Dante  expres- 
sed his  fear  of  having  been  abandoned  by  Virgil,  when 
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no  shadow  of  him  accompanied  his  own.  (PUrg.  ill.,  16 — 24.) 
He  had  previously  had  a  proof  of  the  aerial  nature  of 
departed  souls  when  he  sought  to  embrace  his  friend  Ca- 
seLla;  and  his  arms  returned  empty  to  his  own  bosom. 
(C.  II.,  76—81.) 

In  the  obscure  and  lurid  regions  of  Hell,  the  Poet^s 
mind,  impressed  with  terror  and  amazement,  had  little 
opportunity  to  reflect  on  this  subject,  nor  was  it  sug- 
gested by  the  supernatural  luminosity  of  Poets'  Castle. 
It  is  only  when  the  association  of  ideas  is  renewed  with 
the  experience  of  a  sun -lit  world,  that  Dante  takes  up 
this  subject. 

Virgil's  shade,  when  required,  acted  the  part  of  a  solid 
body,  but  this  is  quite  consistent  with  the  character  of 
dreams,  where  visionary  forms  do  whatever  the  imagina- 
tion assigns  to  them. 

Souls  when  freed  from  sin  and  the  frailties  of  the 
flesh,  become,  in  Dante's  theory,  specifically  lighter 
(Purg.  XXI.,  58 — 63;  XXXIII.,  145;  'Pard.  I.,  136—141)  and 
hence  ascend  to  the  place  prepared  for  them.  That  in 
Heaven  the  righteous  become  more  beautiful  is  shown  in 
the  case  of  the  amiable  Piccarda  (Pard.  ill.,  40—51),  and 
by  the  transcending  loveliness  of  Beatrice  as  she  ascends. 
The  hideousness  of  sin  does  not  seem  so  much  to  alter 
the  features  of  the  bad,  as  the  beauty  of  holiness  im- 
proves the  expression  of  the  good. 


CANTO  XXV.,  VERSO  82. 

L'  altre  potonze  tutte  quanlc  mute; 
L'  altre  potonze  tutte  quasi  mute; 

Forty  Codici  (Rome  14;  Brit.  M.  tt;  Flor.  9; 

Oxf.  4 ;  C.  Lib.,  and  C.  Roscoe)  g-ave  2.3  for  the 

first  readinjr;  1  5  for  the  second;  and  2  with  ^^quanfe 

mortc''  the  C.  Caet.,  and  C.  Vat.  3197. 

Among  the  Codici  with  the  first  reading  were  Ci.  Vat. 
:566,  3199,  4776,  and  three  others.  The  C.  Ang.  10|. 
Ci.  Rice.  1012,  1024,  1025,  1027,  1035.  Ci.  Brit.  943, 
19.587,  839,  21.163,  22.780,  and  three  others.  Ci.  Ox.  97, 
108,  and  109.  Among  the  Codici  with  the  second  read- 
ing were  Ci.  Vat.  365,  367,  4777  {'^quasi  iutie  mute^%  and 
one  other.  C.  Barb.  1535.  Ci.  Rice.  1005,  1010,  1031, 
1033.  Ci.  Brit.  3459,  3460,  10.317.  C.  Ox.  106,  agreeing 
with  C.  Vat.  4777;  C.  Lib.  and  C.  Roscoe. 
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Twenty -TWO  Printed  Editions  gave  for  the 
first  reading  14,  for  the  second  7,  and  1  (Dion.) 
"/«/fe  e  quanle  muie^\ 

With  the  first  were  Ben.,  Edi.  2,  3;  Vend.,  Aid.,  Rov., 
Veil.,  Dan.;  the  Crusca,  Biag.,  Ces.,  ''The  Four^',  Bian., 
and  Witte.  With  the  second  Buti,  the  Kid.,  Land.,  Lomb., 
Viv.,  Costa,  and  Fraticelli. 

The  second  reading  is,  I  think,  preferable  to 
the  first. 

CANTO  XXVI.,  VERSI  97-99. 

• 

Qaando  i'  udi'  nomar  sfe  stesso  il  padre 
Mio,  e  degli  altri  miei  miglior,  che  mai 
Rime  d'  amore  usar  dolci  e  leg^adre: 

Guido  Guinicelli,  by  profession  a  judge,  and 
in  politics  a  Ghibelin ,  as  were  most  of  the  early 
Italian  Poets ,  who  with  the  sacred  mantel  of  their 
art,,  also  inherited  from  the  Provencals  a  hati-ed 
of  the  papacy,  was  the  chief  of  that  new  school 
of  poetay  which  arose  at  Bologna  in  the  middle 
of  the  13'**  century.  Dante,  in  his  passage  through 
Purgatory,  pays  him  the  highest  compliment 
vouchsafed  to  any  Italian  writer;  and  as  he 
gazes  on  him  with  respectful  delight,  being  asked 
by  Guido  why  he  does  so,  replies  — 

Li  dolci  detti  vostri 
Che,  quanto  diirerk  \  uso  modemo, 
Faranno  can  ancora  i  loro  inchiostri. 

But,  as  if  Guido  were  resolved  not  to  be  sur- 
passed in  modesty  by  Dante,  he  points  to  the 
celebrated  Provencal  poet  Arnault  Daniel ,  as  un- 
rivalled in  love -songs  and  romances  in  prose. 
This  judgment  of  Dante  was  confirmed  by  Pe- 
trarca.  Guido  died  in  1276,  in  the  prime  of  life. 
From  the  close  of  the  12^^'  Centmy  to  the  time 
of  Dante,  or  beginning  of  the  H^*",  Italian  poetry, 
as  distinct   from  the  Provencal,  may  be  classed 
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under  three  periods.  The  first,  from  1190  to  1230, 
is  that  of  the  early  Italian  rhymers ,  whose  com- 
positions thougli  rude ,  show  the  germs  of  a  new 
life,  and  occasionally  rise  into  expressions  of 
beauty  and  sublimity,  as  in  the  celebrated  hymn 
to  the  Sun  by  S.  Francis  of  Assisi.  The  second, 
or  Sicilian  period  is  from  1220  to  1250,  or  a 
little  later,  from  the  time  that  the  Emperor  Fre- 
deric II.  fixed  his  court  at  Palermo,  imtil  his 
death;  though  it  did  not  become  entirely  extinct 
until  the  death  of  his  natural  son,  Manfred,  in 
1266.  The  third  period  is  from  this  time  to 
the  advent  of  Dante,  when  conventionalism  was 
effectually  superseded  by  the  highest  poetic  ge- 
nius. Guido  Guinicelli  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  first  who  gave  a  philosophic  tendency  to 
Italian  poetry,  probably  however  this  was  owing 
rather  to  the  studies  of  those  who  cultivated  it. 
In  the  Tuscan  school  this  character  was  encou- 
raged by  Brunetto  I^atini,  whose  pupils  Guido 
Cavalcanti,  Francesco  da  Barberini,  and  Dante 
Allighieri  became- philosophic  poets,  and  intended 
that  their  writings  should  be  received  in  other 
senses,  beside  the  literal  which  the  words  con- 
veyed. (See  a  note  on  this  subject  p.  229.) 


CANTO  XXVII.,  VERSO  4. 

E  (En)  r  onde  in  Gangc  di  nuovo  riarse, 
E  r  onde  in  Gangc  da  nona  riarse, 
E  V  onde  in  Gange  da  nova  riarse, 

Sixty -SEVEN  Codici  (Rome  40;  Flor.  7;  Siena 
3 ;  Brit.  M.  11;  Oxf.  4 ;  C.  Lib.,  and  C.  Roscoe) 
gave  for  the  first  reading  19  examples,  with  7 
for  'Wrtf  novo^\  For  the  second  18,  with  3  for 
"rfrtr  nono^\  For  the  third  15,  with  2  for  "rf/  nova^\ 
Three  with  the  first  reading  had  the  additional 
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variaute  '7'  ombre''  (C.  Vat.  2865;  C.  Cors.  601 
/'  onhre)\  and  C.  Brit.  21.163  ''Ei  lomhre  en  gmiye 
di  nove  arriarse'\ 

* 

With  the  first  reading  were  Ci.  Vat.  3197,  3199  (both 
with  En),  4776,  and  two  others.  C.  Min.  d.  IV.  2.  Two 
Ci.  Cors.;  C.  Ang.  9|;  two  Ci.  Barb.;  three  Chig.,  in  C. 
213  with  the  var.  "dfa  nuova''-^  Ci.  Rice.  1012,  1027;  Ci. 
Brit.  19.587,  22.780,  and  C.  Ox.  106.  With  ''da  novo" 
C.  Vat.  2373;  Ci.  Rice.  1004,  1010;  Ci.  Brit.  932,  3459, 
10.317;  and  C.  Ox.  108. 

With  the  second  reading,  Ci.  Vat.  365,  366,  and  four 
others;  C.  Caet.  with  the  var.  ''di  nuovo''\  Ci.  Barb.  1535, 
2192;  Ci.  Rice.  1005,  1025,  1031;  C.  Cors.  60;  three  Ci. 
at  Siena,  and  two  in  the  Brit.  M.  839,  3460,  the  former 
with  the  var.  "nuovo'\  With  "da  nono'%  C.  Brit.  943, 
C.  Ox.  109,  and  C.  Roscoe,  in  both  the  latter  altered  to 
novo.  Between  nono  and  novo,  from  the  similarity  in  the 
gothic  character  of  the  n  and  the  v  (n)  it  is  often  difficult 
to  distinguish,  and  this  remark  applies  also  to  nona,  and 
nova. 

With  the  third  reading,  Ci.  Vat.  378,  2358,  4777;  two 
Ci.  Cors.;  C.  Ang.  lOf;  Ci.  Barb.  1536,  1737,  and  two 
others;  Ci.  Brit.  3581,  3513;  C.  Ox.  97;  C.  Lib.,  and 
Ci.  Chig.  292,  167,  251  the  two  latter  with  "di  nova'\ 

Twenty -NINE  Printed  Editions  gave  for  the 
first  reading,  ''///  miovo'^  or  'W?  novo"^  14  examples; 
for  the  second,  ^^da  nona'\  11;  and  for  the  third, 
"rffl  nova\  4. 

With  the  first  reading  were  the  Ott.,  Ben.,  But.,  Ed.  3, 
Land.  {En,  and  so  in  the  following  Edi.),  Aid.,  Kov.,  Dan. 
(£"n),  the  Crusca,  Vent.,  Dion.  {E'ji  V  onde  il  (Janye), 
Pogg.,  Biag.,  and  Martini. 

With  the  second,  the  Nid.,  Veil.,  Lomb.,  Costa,  Viv., 
Ces.  {E  in  V  onde  il  Gangc\  I  Pad.,  "The  Four",  Frat., 
Bian.,  and  Witte. 

With  the  third,  Edi.  1,  2,  4,  and  the  Vendeliniana. 

^^ Grand  imbroglio  di  parole  e  di  cosc'\  exclaims 
the  Padre  Venturi,  merely  to  signify  that  the 
sun  was  setting.  But  tlie  only  imbroglio  is  that 
of  the  commentators,  increased  by  Venturi  who, 
guilty  of  what  he  falsely  attributed  to  Vellutello, 
received  at  the  hands  of  Fraticelli  (Ed.  1837)  the 
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correction  deserved.  There  is  still  no  better  chiosa 
on  this  verse  tlian  Vellutello's  "^  cadendo  V  onde 
in  Gange  riarse  da  nona  etc^  In  the  explanation 
given  of  the  entire  passage  by  Pietro  di  Dante, 
the  words  ^^nona  est  in  Gange  flumine  orientaW^  would 
show  that  the  text  he  used  had  the  reading  of 
the  Nidobeatina,  which  was  preferred  by  Vellu- 
tello,  and  is  so  far  better  than  the  volgata  as  it 
avoids  the  imbroglio  occasioned  by  the  little  n  in- 
troduced into  the  latter.  It  is  true,  this  n  is  found 
in  Codici,  but  it  is  very  perplexing.  Editors  are 
at  issue  as  to  whether  it  is  meant  for  part  of  a 
preposition  or  part  of  a  verb,  and  whether  it 
should  be  written  En  or  E''n^  for  E  in  or  E  en 
(E  sonoj.  Landino  was  the  first  to  print  it,  but 
did  not  say  what  he  meant  by  it.  Aldus  retained 
it,  but  Vellutello  rejected  it.  The  Crusca  took 
it  up,  and  there  it  has  remained  ever  since.  Nei- 
ther Benvenuto  nor  Buti  notice  it,  and  Venturi 
regarded  it  as  an  intruder.  Dionisi  found  it  in 
the  C.  Villani,  and  so  gave  it, 

E  'n  r  onde  il  Gange  di  nuovo  riase, 

a  reading  in  harmony  with  tlie  remark  in  the 
Ottimo,  ^^  Quasi  dica:  ogni  di  il  Sole  lo  riarde  una 
volta  per  la  sua  prossimitader 


CANTO  XXVIII.,  VERSO  92. 

Lo  sommo  Ben,  che  solo  esso  a  sfe  place, 
Fece  V  iiom  huano,  a  bene^  e  queslo  loco 
Diede  per  arra  a  lui  d'  etema  pace. 

Sixteen  Codici  (Brit.  M.  11;  Oxf.  3;  C.  Lib., 
and  C.  Roscoe)  gave  no  less  than  ten  variations 
of  this  verse,  not  including  "/^<?"  for  ^^Fece^\  But 
tliey  are  all  of  a  trivial  kind  so  far  as  the  letters 
are  concerned,  and  mostly  mean  the  same  thing 
''tf  buono  fine^\ 
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We  have  ''buorio  a  bene  e''  (Ci.  Brit.  10.317,  3513, 
and  C.  Roscoe);  ^^buono  e  bene  e''  (C.  Brit.  22.780; 
C.  Ox.  106);  ''buono  e  bene  a"  (C.  Brit.  943;  0.  Ox. 
103);  ^^buono  ei  bene  ad''  (C.  Lib.);  ^^buono  e  a  bene  ^  ' 
(C.  Brit.  21.163;  C.  Ox.  9);  ^'buojio  et  a  bene  ad'' 
(C.  Brit.  932);  ^^buono:  betie  a  questo  loco''  (C.  Brit. 
3581);  ^^buono  e  da  bene  ^"  (0.  Brit.  3459);  '^btwno 
el  {e'l)  ben  di  questo  loco"  (C.  Brit.  3460);  and  lastly 
''buono  el  (e'l)  buon  di'\  as  in  C.  Brit.  19.587. 

Twenty -POUR  Printed  Editions  gave  for  tlie 
ordinary  reading  14  examples;  for  ^''buono  ei  bene 
a^\  4;  for  "^  7  ben  dV\  5;  for  the  reading  ''^  a 
bene,  e'\   1,  (Witte). 

With  the  first  reading,  Ott.,  Ben.,  Buti,  Ed.  2,  Land., 
Aid.,  Veil.,  Dan.,  the  Crusca,  Lomb.,  Dion.,  Biag.,  Ces., 
and  "The  Four". 

With  the  second,  Edi.  1,  3,  4  and  the  Nidob. 

With  the  third.  Vend.,  Romanis,  Costa,-  Fratt.,  and 
Bianchi. 

This  latter  is  given  as  the  reading  of  the  C. 
Caet.,  and  is  noticed  by  the  Crusca.  It  certainly 
is  preferable  to  the  ordinary  reading,  but  that  of 
Witte  is  better  still,  as  more  clearly  and  fully 
expressing  the  Divine  Benevolence  in  the  crea- 
tion of  man. 

CANTO  XXIX.,  VERSI  82-154. 

Sotto  cosi  bel  cicl,  com'  io  diviso, 
Ventiqiiattro  seniori,  a  due  a  due, 
Coronati  venian  di  liordaliso.^ 
&c.     &c. 

Dante's  sublime  pageant  of  tlie  Church  Militant 
is  one  of  the  most  marvellous  processions  ever 
marshalled  on  paper.  In  the  invention,  arrange- 
ment, grouping  and  colouring  the  Poet  has  shown 
himself  a  great  master  in  art,  familiar  with  all 
the  stately  requirements  of  solemn  shows,  festivals, 
and  triumphs.  Whatever  he  may  have  gathered 
from  the  sacred  records ,  and  from  classic  writers. 
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or  seen  in  early  mosaics,  or  witnessed  in  the 
streets  of  Florence  with  her  joyous  population, 
her  may -day  dancers,  and  the  military  pomp  of 
her  magnificent  Carroccio,  like  the  arc  of  the 
covenant  going  forth  with  the  host,  has  here 
been  surpassed  in  invention  and  erudition,  and 
a  picture  produced  at  once  as  original  as  it  is 
impressive,  as  significant  as  it  is  grand.  Petrarca 
was,  probably,  indebted  to  it  for  his  "Trionfi", 
so  frequently  in  favour  with  Italian  artists. 

This  canto,  with  the  four  that  follow  form  a 
poem  which  though  an  essential  portion  of  the 
Divina  Commedia,  may  be  separately  considered 
as  the  continuation  of  the  poetic  vision  mentioned 
in  the  Vita  Nuova ,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  in- 
tention there  expressed. 

It  represents  the  symbolical  passage  of  the 
Christian  Church  preceded  by  the  Hebrew  dis- 
pensation, and  followed  by  the  disastrous  efiects 
of  schism,  and  the  corruptions  induced  by  the 
unholy  conduct  of  political  Pontiffs.  The  soul  of 
this  solemn  exhibition,  tlie  living  and  glorified 
principle  of  the  beatitude  which  Religion  pure  and 
holy  confers  upon  those  who  embrace  it,  is  per- 
sonified in  the  ''Donna"  to  whom  Dante  from  liis 
earliest  youth  had  been  more  or  less  devoted,  the 
Beatrice  of  the  Vita  Nuova,  "Loda  da  Dio  vera", 
who  concentrates  in  herself  the  divine  wisdom 
with  which  the  Church  is  inspired,  whom  angels 
delight  to  honour,  and  whose  advent  on  earth 
had  been  prepared  from  all  eternity  by  the  moral 
virtues. 

Beatrice  is  here  presented  as  the  principle  of 
divine  beatitude,  or  that  which  confers  it,  and 
bears  a  resemblance  to  the  figure  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  seen  by  St.  John  descending  from 
heaven  "as  a  briae  adorned  for  her  husband" 
(Rev.  XXL,  2);  a  representation  of  which,  in  the 
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manner  of  Raphael ,  occurs  in  one  of  the  tapestries 
of  the  Vatican,  and  though  not  arrayed  in  the 
colours  of  the  Cln'istian  virtues ,  Faith ,  Hope  and 
Charity,  white  and  green  and  red,  as  was  Bea- 
trice, may  yet  be  regarded  as  a  Roman  version 
of  her. 

Divine  Wisdom  is  personified  in  Scripture  as  a 
female  to  be  desired  and  cherished.  The  early 
Christians  thus  represented  the  personal  character 
of  the  Chm'ch,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  wall  paint- 
ings in  the  Catacombs.  * 

Dante,  therefore,  in  setting  before  us  the  bea- 
titude of  the  Saints  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful 
woman ,  did  but  follow  the  example  of  the  Hebrew 
writers  and  of  the  early  Christians.  In  modern 
times  the  wisdom  of  the  Chm'ch  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  Madonna  herself. 

In  the  explanation  of  this  procession  given  by 
commentators ,  we  find  much  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  seven  candelabri^  the  seife  liste^  the  duo 
rote^  the  duo  vecchi^  the  four  in  umile  paruta^  and 
the  veglio  solo  who  brought  up  the  rear;  while 
other  portions  of  the  glorious  company  have  been 
universally  recognized.  Thus  the  Carro  has  always  . 
been  supposed  to  mean  the  Church  of  Rome ;  the 
animal  hinato^  ov  the  (/jifon ^  Jesus  Christ;  the  Venti- 
quaitro  seniori^  the  twenty -four  books  under  which 
the  Hebrews  classed  the  writings  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment from  the  time  of  tlie  Talmud;  the  ire  donnc 
in  giro  about  the  right  wheel  of  the  car  were  al- 
ways the  three   theological  or  Christian  virtues, 

*When  visiting  those  of  Santa  Agnese  in  1855,  with 
the  Padre  Marchi,  Professor  of  Christian  Archajology  in 
the  CoUe^o  Romano,  my  attention  was  particularly  drawn 
to  this  fact  by  the  worthy  Padre,  who  remarked  that  these 
figures  of  the  personified  charms  and  wisdom  of  tlie  Church 
must  not  be  mistaken  for  figures  of  the  Madonna,  which 
had  not  then  been  introduced. 
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Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity;  and  the  four  about 
the  left  wheel  were  the  cardinal  or  moral  virtues, 
Prudence,  Justice,  Temperance,  Fortitude,  who 
prepared  the  way  for  a  more  perfect  rule.  The 
wheels  have  in  general  been  taken  for  the  two 
testaments,  or  covenants,  the  old  and  the  new, 
though  in  the  Com.  of  Jacopo  della  Lana  they 
are  explained  as  the  contemplative  and  active  life, 
and  by  Dante  (Pard.  XIL,  106)  are  mentioned  as 
St.  Domenico  and  St.  Francesco. 

The  seven  candelahri  which  at  first  seemed  to  be 
seven  alheri  d*  oro^  but  on  a  nearer  approach  were 
more  distinctly  seen  to  be  the  seven  golden  can- 
dlesticks of  the  Apocalypse  (I.,  1 2)  animated  as  were 
the  ^^wheels^^  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  (I.,  19—21), 
and  moving  forward  slowly  and  stately,  have 
usually  been  received  as  the  seven  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  antidotes  to  the  seven  deadly 
sins.  But  in  the  vision  of  the  Evangelist  they 
are  the  seven  chiu'ches  of  Asia,  and  it  has  been 
thought  by  Costa  and  others  that  Dante  may  also 
have  meant  them  for  such,  though  the  Church  of 
Rome    was   less   indebted   to   these  than   to   the 

Church  of  Jerusalem  for  its  origin. 

They  were,  no  doubt,  meant  for  the  gifts  of  the  spirit: 
"Li  quali  doni  necessario  sono  bisognevoli  alhuomo  che 
vuole  essere  fidele  cristiano":  (Nidob.).  Jacopo  describes 
them  in  contrast  with  the  sins  to  which  they  are  opposed, 
thus  the  first,  ^^pie(a'\  is  opposed  to  ^Hnvidia^';  the  second, 
^Uimore'\  is  opposed  to  ^'superbia'';  the  third,  ^*scientia'\ 
to  ^^ira";  the  fourth,  ^^fortUudine'\  to  accidia;  the  fifth, 
^'consigiio'\  to  ^^superbia'' ;  the  sixth,  ^^intellecto'^  to  ^Htixu- 
ria';  and  the  seventh,  ^^sapientia\  to  ^^gola\  Pietro  Al- 
lighieri  mentions  other  explanations  which  have  been 
offered  of  these  seven  candelabri,  such  as  the  seven  or- 
ders of  the  clergy,  the  seven  precepts  respecting  the 
humanity  of  Chnst,  the  seven  articles  of  the  Christian 
Faith,  of  which  he  only  mentions  five,  but  he  preferred 
the  more  general  sense  attached  to  them  of  the  seven 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  which  commentators  are  mostly 
now  agreed. 

18 
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The  seven  iridescent  streamers,  ^^Uste^\  (Ezechiel 
!•,  28)  are  explained  by  Buti,  who  enters  very  fully 
into  these  details,  as  the  seven  sacraments  pro- 
ceeding from  the  seven  spirits,  these  are  crisma^ 
baiiesimo,  ordine^  eucarista,  penitenzia,  cslrema  unzione, 
and  mairimonio,  a  strange  place  for  the  latter,  and 
gives  their  corresponding  colours  rossa,  vermiglio 
0  sanguigno^  verde,  bianca^  verde,  rossa,  vermiglio  o 
sanguignOj  a  series  by  no  means  corresponding  to 
those  delicate  tints 

Onde  fa  V  arco  il  Sole,  e  Delia  il  cinto. 

Landino  expounds  with  much  learning  this  admirable 
vision;  with  him  Matilda  is  the  Christian  doctrine ,  who 
here  "dimostra  V  ordine,  e  il  processo  dell'  humana  salute 
dalla  creatione  delP  huomo  in  sino  all'  avvenimento  di 
Christo.  Adunque  il  sole,  che  vede  prima,  figura  il  sole 
dello  Spiritosanto,  il  quale  illumino  il  Paradise  de'  diletti, 
et  Adam  et  Eva  primi  nostri  parenti''.  The  slow  move- 
ment of  the  candlesticks,  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  signifies  that  "innanzi  all'  incamatione  del  divino 
verbo,  venne  tardamente  negli  huomini,  et  a  pochi,  perche 
ancora  non  era  il  tempo  della  gratia''.  But  Vellutello  ex- 
plains this  slow  movement,  slower  even  than  that  which 
for  modesty  and  gravity  is  observed  ^'da  novelle  spose'\ 
"A  dame  ad  intendere,  che  la  scientia  di  tan  to  alte,  et 
excellenti  cose,  vien  nel'  intelletto  nostro  speculando,  a 
poco  a  poco,  e  per  lunga  operatione  in  quelle,  che  di 
tutte  ad  un  tratto  non  ne  puo  esser  capace. "  Both  are 
here  equally  right. 

In  the  meaning  of  the  "/>/m  passi^'  (v.  81.)  for 
the  ten  commandments,  Landino  followed  Buti, 
and  with  him  for  ^^di  fuorV'  read  da  fieri ^  '*cioe  da 
terra,  la  qual  era  fiorita",  understanding  the  ^^dicci 
passi^  between  the  streams  of  light  behind  and 
those  'Wi  fuorV\  as  the  distance  they  were  raised 
from  the  ground;  but  Vellutello  (corrected  this, 
and  explained,  ''Quei  di  fuori,  cioe,  Li  due  posti 
a  le  parti  estreme". 

From  what  is  said  in  v.   1 1 0.,  of  the  wings  of 
the  Grifon  extending, 

Tra  la  mezzana  e  le  tre  e  tre  liste. 
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there  was  evidently  a  central  one,  placed  at  an 
equal  distance  from  those  on  each  side ,  and  thus 
the  two  ^^di  fuorV'  were  out  of  the  line  of  the 
pair  before  and  the  pair  behind,  the  six  occupying 
the  points  of  a  hexagon,  with  the  seventh  in  the 
centre,   and  all  at  ^^dieci  passi^^  from  each  other. 

The  streams  of  light  were  the  illuminations  of 
the  spirit,  and  their  being  supposed  to  signify 
the  seven  sacraments,  seems,  as  Lombardi  ob- 
serves, inconsistent. 

Daniello  places  ^^ penitenzia^^  before  ^^eucarista^\ 
but  Lombardi  affirms  that  the  place  for  the  lat- 
ter is  the  third  in  the  series.  The  ten  command- 
ments have  retained  their  original  standing  as  the 
^^dieci  passr\ 

On  the  slow  movement  of  the  ^^alte  cose^\  and 
their  demonstration  by  Matilda,  Buti  has  an  im- 
portant remark. 

"Questa  tardessa  non  finffe  oiii  V  autore  sensa  cagione : 
o  nostro  autore  finge  chc  Matelda  li  dimostri  qucste  cose^ 
che  non  h  altro  a  dire  se  non  che  la  dottrina  dei  predi- 
cant! dimostra  a  hii,  et  a'  fideli  cristiani  V  ordine  e  '1 
t>roceBso  dell'  iimana  salute  dal  principio  del  mondo  e  da 
a  creazione  de  1'  onio  infine  a  V  awenimento  di  Cristo, 
e  peri)  prima  finge  come  vidde,  e  questo  si  d6  intendere 
leggendo  o  udenao  de  la  dottrina  de  la  santa  Chiesa,  etc." 
Buti  would  seem  to  have  had  his  thoughts  directed  to  that 
part  of  the  Vita  Nuova,  between  the  sixth  and  seventh 
sonnets,  where  Dante  relates  his  having  been  conducted 
by  a  friend  "ove  molte  donne  gentili  erano  adunate", 
among  whom  he  saw  "la  gentilissima  Beatrice",  where  a 
similar  effect  is  described  to  have  been  produced  to  that 
which  took  place  when  Dante  again  beheld  her  in  Para- 
dise, "che  non  mi  rimase  in  vita  pin  che  gli  spiriti  del 
viso,  e  ancor  questi  rimasero  fuori  de'  loro  strumenti, 
perocche  Amore  volea  stare  nel  loro  nobilissimo  luogo  per 
vedere  la  tramirabile  donna".  (Edit.  Pesaro.)  A  repetition 
of  this  intense  gazing,  gives  rise  to  a  general  exclama- 
tion of  ^^Troppo  fiso",  among  the  ^^Dee"  present  in  the 
Paradise  of  delights.  (Purg.  xxxil.,  0;  see  also  Convito 
Tratt.  II.,  13.) 

The  four  and  twenty  Seniori  crowned  with  lilies  sym- 

18* 
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bolical  of  the  purity  of  their  faith,  looking  forward  to 
the  coining  of  Christ,  and  who  move  along  singing  a 
hymn  in  praise  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  are  the  four  and 
twenty  elders  in  white  raiment  (the  righteousness  of  saints) 
descrioed  by  St.  John  f  Apoc.  iv.,  4),  except  that  the  latter 
had  golden  crowns.  Their  transformation  into  symbols  of 
the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  an  invention 
ascribed  to  St.  Jerome  from  a  correspondence  in  number, 
is  believed  to  have  been  adopted  by  Dante. 

The  Hebrews  reckon  their  sacred  books  as  twenty-four. 
These  are  —  The  books  of  the  law,  5;  the  earlier  Prophets, 
4  (Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings);  the  later  Prophets ,  4 
(Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor  Pro- 
phets^; the  holy  writings,  11  (Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Song 
of  Solomon,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Da- 
niel, Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  the  two  books  of  Chronicles). 
But  the  latter  division,  the  " Hagiographa",  as  these  books 
are  called ,  is  given  diflferently  by  Jacopo  della  Lana  who 
enumerates  Esaras  and  Paraiipomenon  (Clironicles) ,  Ju- 
dith, Esther,  Daniel,  Job  and  Baruch,  Tobit,  Psalms, 
Books  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes  and  Book  of  Wisdom, 
Proverbs  and  Parables,  and  the  book  of  Maccabees.  Pietro 
Allighieri  gives  the  second  division,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth, 
Samuel,  or  the  1*^  and  2^'*  of  Kings,  Malachim,  or  the  3"* 
and  4***  of  Kings,  so  that  all  four  reckon  only  as  one, 
and  in  this  he  has  been  followed  by  Lombardi;  but  in 
his  third  division  there  is  a  mistake,  and  in  fact,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  eight  following 
books  of  history  and  prophecy,  commentators  here  diflfer 
considerably.  The  excuse  alleged  for  inserting  the  books 
of  Maccabees  among  the  twenty -four,  is  that  they  were 
sanctioned  by  the  third  (Council  of  Carthage  A.  D.  252, 
nearly  eighty  years  before  St.  Jerome  was  born,  whose 
fancitul  notion  seems  scarcely  consistent  with  the  solem- 
nity of  these  venerable  men  who  take  so  important  a  part 
in  this  triumphal  procession,  and  whose  prototypes  were 
seen  by  the  Evangelist,  in  his  ecstatic  vision,  seated  around 
the  throne  of  God. 

The  representatives  of  the  ancient  faith,  who  first  re- 
ceived the  outpourings  of  the  Spirit,  and  transmitted  to 
future  ages  the  analytic  characters  of  the  divine  light, 
symbolized  by  the  liste  in  the  varied  colours  of  the  solar 
spectrum  streaming  into  an  eternity  which  our  mental 
vision  cannot  reach,  were  surely  never  meant  for  the 
arbitrary  symbols  of  names  of  books,  several  of  which 
are  ascribed  to  the  same  writer.    Nor  do  I  think,  as  Vel- 
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lutello  observes,  that  the  originals  of  the  Evangelist  were 
intended  for  the  four  and  twenty  priests  whom  David 
ordered  to  assist  in  the  Tabernacle  at  the  celebration  of 
divine  service  (1.  Chron.  xxiv.,  7—10),  but  should  rather 
suppose  that  they  are  meant  for  the  holy  men  of  note 
whose  names  figure  in  the  sacred  writings  from  the  earliest 
time,  such  as  Seth,  Enoch,  Noah;  the  Covenanted  Fathers 
of  Israel,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  Moses,  Aaron, 
Joshua,  Job;  David,  Samuel,  Solomon;  Elijah  (Elias), 
Hosea,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Haggai,  Zacha- 
riah,  Malachi,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  I  merely,  however, 
suggest  this  as  a  more  satisfactory  hypothesis  in  some 
respects,  than  that  which  admits  several  representatives 
of  the  same  author,  althougli  the  latter  be  the  received 
opinion. 

The  ^^quattro  animair  (Ez.  I.,  5—10;  Apoc.  IV.,  6—8)  are 
regarded,  from  their  symbols,  as  the  four  Evangelists, 
and  are  crowned  with  ^hwrde  fronda^'  to  signify  the  live- 
liness of  the  Christian  hope  and  the  vitality  oi  Christian 
doctrine.  Their  wings  are  symbolical  of  the  divine  perfec- 
tions, and  their  eyes  indicate  extreme  viffilance.  They 
surround  the  ^^carro'"  of  the  Church  as  its  chief  sup- 
porters, and  so  far  this  carro  may  be  considered  as  signi- 
ficant of  the  universal  Church,  but  more  strictly  it  is  the 
Cathedra  of  St.  Peter.     (See  on  xxxiii.,  37—45.) 

In  the  Grifon  the  divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ 
are  symbolically  united;  from  the  former  part  which  is 
of  gold,  two  wings,  put  for  Justice  and  Mercy  according 
to  Buti,  Land.,  Veil.,  and  Vent.,  extend  up  to  heaven,  thus 
showing  whence  they  are  derived,  and  that  Christ^s  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world:  the  human  part  is  supposed  to 
be  ruddy  with  the  blood  of  the  passion  and  crucifixion. 

The  ^Ure  donne'^  dancing  about  the  right  wheel  of  the 
car,  with  Hope  in  the  centre,  are  led  sometimes  by  Faith, 
sometimes  by  Charity,  these  being  the  two  active  virtues 
of  the  Christian  character.  The  four  moral  virtues  about 
the  left  wheel  are  led  off  by  Prudence  with  three  eyes  in 
her  forehead,  to  show  that  in  guiding  things  present  she 
looks  also  to  the  future,  and  does  not  neglect  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past.  These  virtues  are  "m  porpora  vestite" 
to  show  their  authority  and  right  to  rule  the  world ;  they 
are  especially  required  in  kings  and  govemers.  (Pard. 
XVIII.,  91—3.) 

The  "^wo  vecchV  who  follow  the  car,  according  to  Ja- 
copo  della  Lana,  Pietro  AUighieri,  and  Buti,  with  Land., 
Veil.,  Dan., Vent.,  and  the  majority  of  the  modems,   are 
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St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul,  the  writers  of  the  "Acts'  and  the 
Epistles;  but  the  Ottimo  and  Benvenuto  explain  them  as 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul;  or,  adds  the  latter,  as  others 
think,  Moses  and  Paul,  or  Enoe  and  Elias.  One  of  these 
is  evidently  St.  Paul,  and  if  the  following  four  "m  umile 
parute^'j  be  the  four  Doctors  of  the  Church,  Auffustin, 
Gregory,  Jerome  and  Ambrose,  as  stated  by  Jacopo,  rietro 
and  Benvenuto;  by  Vent.,  Lomb.,  and  various  other  mo- 
dems, among  whom  is  Paolo  Costa,  then  the  companion 
of  Paul,  one  would  think,  must  be  Peter,  with  whom  he 
is  usually  associated.  The  charge  of  our  Lord  to  the 
latter,  "feed  my  sheep",  and  the  power  of  the  keys  po- 
pularly believed  to  have  been  confided  to  him,  as  also 
the  tradition  of  his  having  been  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome, 
would  render  the  procession  incomplete  without  his  visible 
presence. 

If,  however,  the  ^^quaitro^^  he  considered,  with  Buti, 
Land.,  Veil.,  Dan.,  and  others,  as  the  four  disciples  who 
wrote  the  Epistles,  James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude,  which 
in  all  probaoility  they  are,  or  rather  those  writings  per- 
sonifiea,  then  the  companion  of  Paul  will  be  Luke  the 
beloved  Physician,  who,  according  to  Jacopo,  "parla  piii 
della  misericordia  che  1'  altri  Evangelisti".  The  Ottimo 
considers  the  four  to  be  the  four  greater  prophets,  and 
the  ^^Veglio  solo'',  Moses,  an  evidence,  at  least,  of  ori- 
ginality. Pietro  AUighieri  and  Benvenuto  thought  the 
latter  was  put  for  S.  Bernard,  represented  asleep  from 
his  contemplative  habit. 

After  the  four  doctors  of  the  Church,  Benvenuto  con- 
sidered that  St.  John,  as  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse, 
would  be  out  of  place,  but  Jacopo  and  Buti  did  not,  and 
here  have  the  modems  on  their  side.  The  seven  who 
follow  the  car  are  crowned  with  red  roses  significant  of 
their  ardent  love. 

The  apparent  difficulty  in  deciding  positively  on  the 
names  and  functions  of  these  seven,  arises  from  the  same 
cause  as  that  which  carries  confusion  into  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  four  and  twenty,  for  if  those  in  '^umiie  parvte' 
be  put  for  the  writers  of  the  lesser  epistles,  then  we  shall 
have  three  representatives  of  John,  two  of  Paul,  and  two 
of  Luke.  This,  however,  may  be  solved  on  the  principle 
that  Dante  had  no  intention  whatever  of  representing  real 
persons  but  only  intellectual  subjects,  forms  of  his  o\vn 
thoughts,  having  no  more  objective  existence  than  figures 
in  dreams,  and  in  fact,  the  ultimate  analysis  gives  this 
result;   we   have  a  series  of  anagogical   conceptions  set 
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before  us  in  forms  derived  from  sensible  obiects,  where 
deep  underlaying  intellectual  truth  is  veiled  by  congenial 
superficial  fiction  —  ''una  veritk  ascosa  sotto  bella  men- 
zogna^'. 

CANTO  XXX.,  VERSO  15. 

La  rivestita  voce  aUeviando; 
La  rivestita  voce  alleluiando; 
La  rivestita  came  aUeviando; 

Twenty -TWO  Codici  examined  (Florence,  Rice, 

7,  Ci.  Kirk.  2;  Cop.  1;  Brit.  M.  11,  and  C.  Roscoe) 

gave    of  the  first   reading    1 1    examples ,    of  the 

second  10,  and  of  the  third  1  (C.  Brit.  19.587), 

which  had  been  altered  to  this  from  voce. 

Among  the  first  were  Ci.  Brit.  22.780,  21.163> 
10.317,  with  'i)Oce'':  the  C.  Rice.  1031  with  this  read- 
ing had  allelujando  as  a  variante.  Among  the  second 
were  Ci.  Brit.  839,  943,  originally,  but  since  altered 
to  the  first,  932,  3459  {''boce"),  3581,  3513,  and  C. 
Roscoe. 

Twenty -EIGHT  Printed  Editions,  gave  of  the 

first   reading  4    examples,    of   the   second  9,    of 

the  third  15. 

Those  with  the  1**  reading  were  the  Edi.  1  and  4, 
^  the  Vend.,  and  Nidob.  With  the  2""^  Ben.,  Dion.,  i  Pa- 
dovani,  Viv.,  Cos.,  Costa,  Fratt.,  Bian.,  and  Witte. 
With  the  3';*.  Buti,  Edi.  2  and  3,  Land.,  Aid.,  Veil., 
Dan.,  the  Crusca,  Vent.,  Lomb.,  Pogg.,  Biag.,  Ro- 
manis  1821,  "The  Four",  with  a  note  of  the  second, 
and  Martini. 

The  typographical  history,  so  to  speak,  of  this  much 
controverted  verse,  is  interesting  as  it  shows  the  influence 
of  Buti,  acting  on  Landino  and  Aldus,  and  through  them 
on  a  string  of  Editors  down  to  the  time  of  Monsignor 
Dionisi,  and  even  beyond,  until  following  the  example 
of  that  illustrious  Dantopliilist,  they  began  consulting  Co- 
dici for  themselves  ana  found  how  wrong  their  prede- 
cessors had  been. 

Vellutello  remarks  "AUeviando,  cioe,  Alleggerendo  la  ri- 
vestita carne,  perche  allhora  tanto  i  beati,  ouanto  i  dan- 
nati,  ripiglieranno  i  corpi  loro,  Ma  quelli  de'  oeati  saranno 
leggieri,  et  espediti  a  salir  al  cielo,  E  quelli  de'  dannati 
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aggravati  per  ruinar  a  V  Inferno."  And  Daniello  has 
^^alleggerendo  la  rivestita  carne'\  but  in  the  text  ^^allevi- 
ando*\  This  may  have  led  to  the  supposition  that  alleg- 
gerendo  was  found  in  Codici,  see  the  note  of  Aless.  Torre 
in  the  Ottimo,  Vol.  II.,  pag.  528. 

Romanis;  in  liis  Ed.  of  1816,  printed  the  improved  read- 
ing of  Dionisi,  taken  from  the  C.  Villani,  and  found  also 
in  the  C.  Caetani:  this  drew  down  upon  him  so  fierce  a 
tempest  of  abuse  from  Biagioli,  that  in  the  following  Ed., 
1821,  frightened  perhaps  by  the  fury  of  his  adversary, 
he  fell  back  upon  the  old  error  for  shelter  and  protection. 

In  this  encounter,  the  Parisian  teacher  of  Italian,  who 
followed  Ugo  Foscolo,  permitted  his  irascibility  to  get  the 
better  of  his  reason :  his  violent  language  on  this  occasion 
has  been  justly  characterized  by  Prof.  Parenti  as  "un  mis- 
cuglio  d'  mgiurie  e  d'  inezie  poco  degne  d'  uomo  erudito 
ed  accostumato".  Lombardi  lound  the  second  reading  in 
various  Codici,  and  that  voce  commonly  occurred  in  place 
of  came  with  alletnando,  from  this  he  seems  to  have  thought 
the  ordinary  reading  wrong,  though  he  adopted  it.  My 
own  examination  of  Codici  afforded  no  authority  for  the 
reading  carne,  the  only  case  in  which  it  occured  being  a 
subsequent  alteration.  With  this  the  Ottimo,  and  the 
majority  of  the  early  editions  agree.  Benvcnuto  remarks 
^^Alleluiando  idest  cum  gaudio  cantando  Alleluja;  et  dicit 
la  voce  rivestita,  scilicet  a  corpore,  quasi  dicat  reassumptis 
organis  corporalibus'^ 

rrof.  Parenti  foimd  this  reading  in  the  C.  Estense,  "che 
solo'',  he  says,  "vale  per  cento".  The  history  of  the 
error  is  obvious:  At  first  an  /  was  omitted  in  alleluiando, 
and  the  word  was  written  nlleuiando,  as  in  the  Codici 
consulted;  next,  voce  was  held  not  to  agree  with  it,  and 
so  came  came  to  be  substituted.  Viviani  states  that  he 
found  the  correct  reading  in  more  than  fifty  Codici.  Cesari 
also  found  ^'voce''  in  all  those  which  he  consulted,  and 
rightly  concluded,  with  the  Cav.  Monti,  that  ^^allelujando" 
was  the  proper  reading. 

CANTO  XXX.,  VERSO  60. 

Per  gli  aitri  legni,  ed  a  ben  far  la  incuora. 
Per  gli  alfi  legni,  ed  a  ben  far  la  incuora. 

Forty -SEVEN  Codici  (Rome  28;  Brit.  M,  11 ; 
Siena  3;  Oxf.  3;  C.  Lib.,  and  C.  Ros.)  gave  42 
examples  of  the  first  reading,  5  of  the  second. 
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The  latter  were  C.  Brit.  21.780;  Ci.  Vat.  3197; 
7566;  Ci.  Cors.  368,  and  1365. 

Among  those  with  the  first  reading  were  Ci.  Vat. 
365,  3199,  4776;  C.  Barb.  1535;  C.  Caet.;  and  Ci. 
Brit.  943,  19.587,  10.317,  21.163  &c.  The  C.  Vat.  366 
has  "TVr  gli  altrui  legnV'.  We  find  the  last  two  words 
written  in  various  ways,  ^Uancora''  for  la  incora,  or 
la  'ncora,  as  in  C.  Vat.  3197;  ^^lincora'\  ^Hinchuora'\ 
and  ^^gUncora'\  In  the  C.  Ros.  we  have  ^^laricord'^ 
altered  to  lancora.  Bembo  rendered  a  great  service 
by  introducing  punctuation  in  the  copy  he  made. 

Twenty -FOUR  Printed  Editions  gave  for  the 
first  reading  14  examples,  for  the  second  10. 

The  former  were,  Ben.,  But.,  Ed.  2,  Vend.,  Nid., 
Land,  (with  ^^glaccora'')j  Veil.,  Dan.,  Lomb.,  Rom., 
Fratt.  (1860),  "the  Four'^  Bian.,  and  Witte. 

The  latter  were,  Edi.  1,  3,  4,  Aldus,  the  Crusca, 
{altri  is  noticed  in  the  margin).  Vent.,  Dion.,  Biag., 
Ces.  and  Costa. 

Notwithstanding  the  majority  in  favour  of  *W/!n'", 
I  think  the  Academicians  were  here  right  in  fol- 
lowing Aldus.  ^^Altr  gives  an  idea  of  war  galleys, 
of  large  and  lofty  vessels  built  for  fighting,  and 
implies  also  wliat  the  other  reading  expresses  at 
the  expense  of  pictorial  eff*ect. 

This  canto  and  the  following  relate  almost  entirely  to 
the  personal  state  of  Dante  in  reference  to  the  object  of 
his  early  intellectual  love.  The  Padre  Ponta  very  justly 
observes  {^^Nuovo  Espen'mnt/o'\  Boma,  1S43)  "Si  legge  prima 
nella  Vita  Nuora  la  sua  infclicith,  e  conversione,  quindi  su- 
bito  il  canto  trentosimo  o  trentnnesimo  del  Prirgatorio,  e 
vi  si  ravvisera  la  vera  continuazione  del  pensiero,  quasi 
che  fossero  scritti  seguentemeute  senza  interruzione".  One 
might,  in  fact,  almost  imagine  that  this  was  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  Divina  Commedia  which  the  Poet  composed, 
different  sections  of  which  bear  the  intenial  evidence  of 
a  contemporaneous  course  of  thought,  and  were  written 
in  a  different  order  to  that  which  they  now  occupy. 

Dante  undergoes  a  new  baptism  of  total  immersion  before 
his  admission  to  the  higher  mysteries;  after  this  purifica- 
tion and  renewal,  he  is  rencfercd  capable  of  sustaining 
the  unveiled  beauty  of  Divine  Wisdom. 
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CANTO  XXXI.,  VERSI  49-51. 

Mai  non  t'  appresento  natura  cd  arte 
Placer,  quanto  le  belle  membra  in  eh'  lo 
Rinchiiisa  fiii,  c  sono  in  terra  sparte. 

Jacopo  della  Lana  in  expounding  this  passage 
makes  no  reference  to  any  mortal  Beatrice  of 
flesh  and  blood;  neither  does  Pietro  di  Dante. 
But  the  Ottimo  does,  ^^secondo  la  cortcccia  di  fuorV\ 
as  the  compiler,  in  another  place ,  judiciously  re- 
marks; and  so  also  does  Benvenuto  da  Imola, 
but  in  a  way  which  shows  that  he  attached  little 
value  to  this  literal  sense  of  the  Poet's  words 
compared  witli  the  deeper  and  more  important 
signification  intended  by  them.  Buti  remarks  on 
these  verses. 

"Secondo  la  lettera  pare  che  Beatrice  fusse  una  donna 
la  quale  Dante  molto  amasse;  ma  elli  intese  de  la  santa 
Scritfttra,  de  la  quale  fortemente  fu  inamorato  mentre  che 
fu  ne  la  puerizm;  e  pero,  per  servare  la  fizlone,  sempre 
parla  come  di  cosa  corporale,  intendendo  sotto  questo  par- 
lare  /'  allegorico  inielletto,  Ecco  Hccondo  1'  allegoria  per  le 
belle  membra,  in  die  fu  rinchiusa  Beatrice,  sono  i  libri  e 
li  testi  de  la  santa  Scrittura  li  quali  contegnano  la  santa 
Scrittura,  come  le  membra  corporali  del?  omo  contegnano 
r  anima;  e  questi  libri  e  testi  piacqueno  nel  ditto  tempo 
pill  a  1'  autore,  che  niuna  altra  cosa  naturale  o  artificiale 
che  mai  avesse  veduto.  e  che;  cioe  e  le  quali  membra, 
so^  n  terra;  cioe  sono  in  terra,  spai^te;  cioe,  secondo  la 
lettera,  sepolte;  ma  allegoricamcnte  sono  libri  e  li  testi  de 
la  santa  Scrittura  sparti  per  lo  mondo  in  diverse  parti,'' 

This  agrees  with  Benvenuto's  observation:  ''/« 
quest^  ultimo  senso  le  belle  membra  sono  gli  scriiti  tea- 
logici  sparst  in  ogni  lHogo^\  The  earliest  commen- 
tators on  Dante,  no  more  perceived  a  real  lady 
here  concealed  under  the  figurative,  than  did  tlie 
expounders  of  the  Bible  a  lady  beloved  by  Solo- 
mon under  the  material  aspect  of  Divine  Wisdom. 
This  discovery  appears  to  have  been  made  by 
Boccaccio,  and  the  notice  of  such  in  the  Ottimo 
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would  tend  to  show  that  its  anonymous  compiler 
lived  somewhat  later  than  is  usually  supposed,  or 
that  additions  were  made  to  it  in  subsequent  times. 
Jacopo  della  Lana  here  says.  * 

"Qui  redargue  (responde)  beatrice  Dante  (a  lauctore 
peroche)  per  ch*  ello  nella  seconda  etade  non  segui  a  theolo- 

gla  come  ello  (elli)  fece  nella  prima  (etade).  Li  mici  disiri. 
ioe  le  positioni  theologiche  sono  (chenno)  li  articoli  della 
fede.  Qiiali  ((luay)  fosse.  Cioe  quali  inconvenientie  et 
quali  argomenti  in  contrario  cosi  (cossi)  ti  visemo.  Et  quali 
agevole  (agcvoleze).  Cioe  quali  vertudi  (virtu)  trovasti 
piu  in  altra  scicntia  che  in  theologia.  perche  lassasti  essa: 
e  tenestiti  allaltre  e  quelle  volesti  studiare  (e  tenere): 
e  theologia  abandonare." 

All  that  follows  has  reference  to  Dante  having  taken 
to  less  serious  studies. 

Pietro   di  Dante   explains  the   passage   like  a 

learned  man: 

Et  incoepit  sic:  nunquam  natura,  idest  naturalis  scien- 
tia,  vel  ars,  scilicet  liberalis  scientia,  praesentavit  tibi 
aliquid  placibilius  membris  meis,  nunc  in  terra  dispersis, 
idest  libris  Biblifc  et  aliis  theologicis  novi  Testamenti  et 
Sanctorum  per  mundum  difFusis.  Et  ita  est:  nam  quid 
non  pulcrum?  quid  non  dulce?  quid  non  rhetoricum  in 
ea  theologia  rej)eritur?'*  The  death  of  Beatrice  is  ox- 
plained  —  "id  est  propter  mortificationeni  ipsius  theologise 
m  corde  ipsius  auctoris,  ut  niorlalis,  quae  res  mortalis  etc. 
Ut  fuit  cum,  dicta  theologia  relicta,  ipse  Dantes  se  dedit 
pargolettae,  idest  poesi,  et  aliis  mundanis  scientiis'*. 

In  reference  to  '7fl  dicenne  sefc^^  (Purg. XXXII.,  2) 
and  what  follows,  Jacopo  repeats  no  more  than 
what  is  found  in  the  poem,  taking  the  words 
first  in  their  literal  sense. 

"Imperquello  che  dece  anni  erano  passati  che  Beatrice 
era  morta  et  elli  avea  avuto  sete  di  vederla.  quasi  adire 
che  dece  anni  stette  vagabundo  et  crranto.  die  gli  altri 
sensi.  Cioe  chera  tutto  adatto  a  speculare  et  ogni  altra 
delectatione  era  spenta  et  admorzata.  ¥A  dissi  quinci  e 
quindi:    cioe   tanto   delectabile   era   qlla   vista  chessa   era 


*  The  words   within   brackets   are   the   readings  of  the 
Com.  in  the  Nidobeatina. 
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}>arete  a  non  lassare  allui  altro  speculare.  Quando  per 
orza.  Nota  che  lautore  tiene  chel  suo  guardare  ad 
Beatrice  sia  naturalc.  Imperquello  chella  e  suo  dove. 
Oioe  lo  luogho  el  segno  ache  dee  essere  dritta  ogni  spe- 
culationc  humana.  Et  cosi  si  segue  clie  essendo  lautore 
I  tale  speculatione  et  elli  attese  adaltro  che  tal  moto 
fosse  violento  et  pero  dice  per  forza."  (xxx..  122;  xxxi., 
119—126.) 

Pietro  here  states  —  "dicit  prime  figurate  qua- 
liter  per  decern  annos  steterat  relicta  visione  Bea- 
tricis,  id  est  studio  theologico".  And  the  author 
of  the  ''Falso  Boccaccio"  says  —  "chegli  lavea 
lasciata  eabandonata  per  attendere  alle  moralita 
di  poesia":  interpreting  the  reproof  of  Beatrice  — 
"epernulla  il  dovevi  fare  conciosiacosa  che  none 
veruna  altra  arte  liberale  ne  venina  iscienza  na- 
turalc che  vaglia  appiaciere  dime  ede  miei  libri." 

Benvenuto,  however,  with  a  relish  for  the  "ror- 
teccia  di  fuori\  remarks  on  "/«  dicenne  sete^\  ''ciofe 
dal  1300  quando  il  Poeta  incominci6  quest'  opera 
a  contare  dalla  morte  di  Beatrice  dieci  anni  prima 
avvenuta".  But  the  Ottimo  is  here  more  ortho- 
dox, and  paraphrases  (v.  6)^  ^^A  se  traeli  con  Van-- 
tica  rete^\  by  ''''Ante  swcula  areata  sum,  et  usque  in 
futurum  non  desinam'\ 

Buti  explains  "/«  diceime  seie":  "Come  e  stato  ditto  di 
sopra,  lo  nostro  autore  infine  la  sua  puerizia  prese  va- 
ghezza  per  piacere  do  la  santa  Scrittura,  e  pero  a  finto 
che  s'  innamorasse  di  Beatrice :  e  poi  che  V  ebbo  studiata 
tutta  e  veduta,  socondo  la  lettera  e  moralitk,  abbandono 
tale  studio ,  e  pero  finge  eh'  ella  cresciuta  morisse :  impero 
che  la  iovanetta  li  era  piaciuta;  eioe  secondo  lo  intelietto 
juvenale,  letterale  e  morale,  e  pero  la  finge  corporale  e 
camale.  E  fatta  grando-,  cioe  quando  dovea  venire  alio 
intelietto  allegorico  et  anagogico  ch*  e  spirituale,  fu  ab- 
bandonata  da  lui  e  diedesi  a  le  cose  del  mondo,  e  pero 
k  finto  ch'  ella  morisse:  imperf)  che  non  avea  veduto  la 
santa  Scrittura,  se  non  secondo  '1  corpo,  cioe  secondo  la 
lettera  e  moralitk;  e  lo  spirituale  intelietto  non  avea  cer- 
cato,  anco  V  avea  al  tutto  abbandonato,  e  di  cio  e  stato 
ripreso  da  lei  di  sopra/' 
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The  real,  or  allegorical  death  of  "Beatrice  beata",  herself, 
as  Dante  says,  a  miracle  whose  root  is  the  admirable 
Trinity  alone  (see  V.  N.),  took  place  June  9*^  1290.  In 
this  year,  according  to  Buti,  Dante  entered  the  order  of 
the  Frati  Minori  (Inf.  xvi.,  106);  the  following  year  he 
married  a  lady  of  the  Donati  family ,  Gemma  di  Manetto. 
According  to  Boccaccio,  the  Vita  Nuova  was  composed 
in  the  same  year,  but  Scolari  thinks  in  1292,  or  siiortly 
after,  and  Ponta  not  before  1294.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
from  1290  to  1300  were,  as  all  readers  of  Dante  know, 
the  most  active  and  eventful  years  of  his  life.  He  who 
had  been  the  accomplished  sonneteer,  musician,  and  artist 
—  who  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  gay  love -fetes  of 
fair  Florence,  and  fought  in  ner  battles  with  honour  and 
renown  —  who  was  learned  as  well  as  brave,  the  observed 
of  all  observers ,  now  entered  on  the  more  important  duties 
of  life;  he  married  and  became  a  public  man,  was  fre- 
quently employed  on  weighty  and  urgent  embassies,  in 
council  was  listened  to  with  admiration,  and  in  all  state 
affairs  consulted  with  deference ;  eventually  he  was  elected 
by  his  fellow  citizens  to  the  dignity  of  chief  magistrate, 
and  rose  to  be  the  first  and  most  distinguished  of  the 
Priori.  If  we  are  to  understand  by  Beatrice,  the  wife  of 
Simone  de'  Bardi,  wlio  died  in  1290,  the  same  year  as 
her  father,  Folco  di  Ricovero  de' Portinari,  and  if  shortly 
after  Dante's  union  with  a  lady  of  noble  birth,  by  whom 
he  had  a  numerous  family,  and  who  showed  herself  in 
misfortune  to  be  a  most  exemplary  and  devoted  mother, 
if,  just  at  that  time,  when,  as  a  husband  and  father, 
and  faithful  servant  of  the  Republic,  Dante  may  well  be 
supposed  to  have  had  enough  to  occupy  his  attention,  we 
are  required  to  believe  that  he  proceeded  to  compile  a 
quasi  puerile  relation  of  a  juvenile  attachment  to  another 
woman,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  invited  to  commit 
an  act  of  gross  injustice  to  the  memory  of  the  most  dis- 
tinghished  Philosopher,  Politician  and  Patriot  which  the 
generous  soil  of  Italy,  fertile  in  illustrious  men ,  has  ever 
produced;  and  that  those,  who  hold  with  this  strange  no- 
tion, are  very  much  mistaken  in  the  purport  and  intention 
of  the  Poet  in  putting  forth  that  proauction  characteristic 
of  the  aspirations  of  his  early  life.  But  if,  on  the  con- 
trary ,  we  refer  Beatrice  to  the  ideal  idol  of  Dante's  inner 
life,  to  that  image  of  beatitude  which  he  had  conceived 
as  the  only  perfect  partner  of  the  loving  soul,  the  only 
worthy  woman,  symbolically  speaking,  wliich  mind  could 
take  to  itself  as  its  eternal  and  inseparable  associate  in 
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everlasting  felicity,  then  indeed  the  "  Vita  Nuova"  becomes 
easier  to  understand,  and  we  may  discover  in  it  the  yearn- 
ings of  the  youthful  Poet,  and  Philosopher  for  a  higher 
and  more  perfect  happiness  than  that  which  the  due  per- 
formance of  moral  duties,  or  the  active  virtues  of  life 
are  admitted  to  confer,  and  may  perceive  that  the  con- 
nexion between  the  V.  N.  and  the  Divina  Commedia,  more 
especially  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  eternal  beatitude, 
is  no  mere  imaginative  iiction,  but  has  a  substantial  founda- 
tion and  reality  in  psychological  facts. 

Dante  enjoyed  ten  years  of  an  uninterrupted  prosperity; 
at  the  end  of  that  time  the  dark  clouds  of  adversity  began 
to  gather  around  him,  soon  misfortunes  fell  upon  him,  his 
enemies  triumphed,  and  to  all  the  bitterness  of  exile, 
poverty  and  injury,  were  added  the  remembrances  of  his 
former  good  fortune,  reputation,  and  honour. 

Then  he  perceived  that  happiness  must  be  sought  else- 
where than  in  the  things  of  this  world,  and  in  the  vain 
glory  of  position  and  power;  for  that  these  earthly  mem- 
bers of  Beatrice,  which  perish  with  the  using,  do  not 
confer  it.  He  felt  with  Boethius  and  followed  his  example, 
and  though  Philosophy  cannot  make  a  Juliet,  it  can  make 
a  Beatrice  and  did.  Once  more  the  Poet  turned  to  the 
consolations  of  his  Donna,  renewed  his  meditations  on 
Divine  Wisdom,  and  resumed  his  poetical  labours.  In 
the  commentary  on  the  poetry  in  the  Vita  Nuova,  biblical 
thoughts,  words,  and  phrases  are  so  mixed  up  with  alle 
gories,  and  amatory  allusions,  and  circumstances  tliat  seem 
to  have  taken  place,  that  while  some  things  harmonize 
with  what  is  related  bv  Boccaccio  of  Folco  Portinari's 
pretty  daughter,  and  may  be  applied  to  her,  others  are 
so  opposed  to  any  literal  sense  whatever,  and  are  evi- 
dently so  purely  allegorical,  that  the  reader,  like  the  Poet, 
becomes  bewildered  in  the  "battaglia  delli  diversi  pen- 
sieri'',  and  is  constrained  to  seek  a  solution  of  his  diffi- 
culties elsewhere. 

Tlie  anecl  Raphael  remarks  to  Adam  (Par.  Lost,  b.  viii., 
r)tti— 2),  that  Love 

is  the  scale 

By  which  to  licav'nly  love  thou  may'st  ascend; 

but  this  will  not  apply  to  the  love  of  another  man's  wife, 
yet  Beatrice  was  undoubtedly  the  means  by  which  Dante 
mounted  to  the  spheres. 

Ponta,  with  his  usual  tact,  states  on  this  subject: 
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"Beatrice  fu  per  lui  la  scuola  plaionica,  die  dalle  bel- 
lezze  terrene  lo  inalzava  alle  celesti  finche  visse  quag- 
giii:  c  passata  da  came  a  spirito,  eon  aumento  di  virtu  e 
bellezza^  accrebbe  in  lui  amore  alia  iilosofia^  lo  distaecb 
affatto  dalla  terra  (this  is  not  quite  in  harmony  with  Bea- 
trice's upbraidings),  e  lo  levo  di  cielo  in  cielo  —  ossia  di 
scienza  in  scienza  —  sino  alia  piu  nobile  parte  deir  em- 
pireo,  ove  a  faccia  a  faccia  vide  Dio,  somma  sapienza, 
causa  prima,  in  cui  osservo  legato  con  amore  in  un  volume  do 
che  per  t  univeiso  si  squaderna.^'  ("Nuovo  Esperimento  etc.") 

Had  this  ingenious  writer  said  instead,  that  for  Dante 
the  scuola  platonica  was  Beatrice,  the  first  stage  of  their 
amorous  connexion  would  have  been  more  correctly  ex- 
pressed.   (See  on  Pard.  vii.,  13—15.) 

Buti's  account  of  what  passed  in  the  decade  between 
1290  and  1300,  when  Dante  turned  from  poetry  to  poli- 
tics, and  from  abstract  contemplation  to  active  duties,  so 
that  his  platonic  vision  of  spiritual  beatitude  underwent 
an  eclipse,  and  figuratively  he  fell  into  a  perilous  state  of 
error,  though  differently  expressed,  relates  to  the  same 
events.  Dante's  relapse  was  followed  by  tlie  compunctions 
of  conscience,  in  his  dreams  he  was  admonished  and  re- 
proved by  the  internal  foresight  of  his  own  mind,  or  that 
part  of  the  soul  called  in  Baconian  language  "the  inspired 
substance'*  which 

—  senza  mezzo  spira 
La  somma  beninanza. 

Dante's  efforts  to  return  to  a  state  of  salvation  obtained 
for  him  the  pity  and  help  of  'preventing  grace',  then  of 
*ilhiminating  grace',  and  lastly  of  'cooperating  grace'  in 
union  with  the  holy  Scriptures,  the  '7;r  donne"'  who  in 
heaven  looked  after  his  spiritual  welfare.  "La  santa  Teo- 
logia",  says  Buti,  "che  e  una  medesima  cosa  con  la  gra- 
zia  cooperante  e  consumante,  sempre  di  cielo  discende 
nelli  uomini*;  and  so  Beatrice,  who  united  in  her  person 
both  of  these,  and  therefore  her  name,  ^^pero  cli*  allora 
sempre  heatifica  colui  in  cui  ella  e'^  (See  Buti  on  Inf.  II., 
43 — 57)  descended  from  heaven,  and  to  save  Dante  from 
perdition,  sent  his  master  in  poetry  to  show  him  the 
mysteric^s  beyond  the  grave,  so  far  as  human  reason  and 
pliilosophy  can  reach ,  in  other  words  Dante  was  inspired 
to  write  tlie  Divina  Commedia  imder  tlie  guidance  ot  Vir- 
gil, and  so  returned  to  the  vision  of  Bciatrice  in  all  her 
divine  beauty,  "per  saziare  lo  desiderio,  che  avea  por- 
tato  gia  diece  anni,  di  ritoniare  a  la  contemplazione  de 
lo  intelletto  spirituale  de  la  santa  Teologia  e  de  la  beati- 
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tudine  eterna,  a  la  quale  ella  lira  lanimo  uinano/'  This 
would  seem  to  be  the  meaning  of  Dante's  figurative  and 
highly  symbolical  language,  when  he  a^ain  beheld,  in  his 
intellectual  Paradise,  the  still  supremely  beloved  Donna 
of  the  "Vita  Nuova".  Landino  was  fully  aware  of  this, 
and  after  a  paraphrase  of  the  passage,  thus  proceeds  in 
the  reproving  language  of  Beatrice. 

"Non  dovevi  adunque  stimare  che  chosa  alchuna  che 
manchi  potessi  essere  la  tua  felicita  et  sommo  bene.  Im- 
peroche  el  sommo  bene  e  quelle  che  e  etemo  et  noH  si 
trova  se  non  in  Dio .  Adunque  se  io  in  came  .  i .  se  la 
theologia  nella  vita  activa  la  quale  ciadmonisce  circa  al 
govemo  del  corpo:  et  per  questo  finalmente  vien  meno 
non  ti  pote  fare  beato  nessuna  altra  chosa  mortale  ti 
potra  fare.  Imperoche  in  questa  vita  in  nessun  pacto  si- 
truova  vera  felicita:  Et  se  pure  alchuna  quiete  si  truova 
quella  e  posta  nella  vita  morale :  et  secondo  la  nostra  reli- 
gioner Adunque  se  in  questo  mondo  non  si  truova  vera 
parte  nella  vita  virtuosa:  molto  meno  si  truovera  in  ogni 
altra  spetie  di  vita."  —  "Dovevi  adunque  levarti  suso  drieto 
a  me  Beatrice  .  i .  theologia  la  quale  non  ero  piu  tale  .  i . 
non  ero  in  came:  ma  ero  in  corporeo  spirito.  Imperoche 
chi  seguita  Beatrice  gia  spoliata  di  came  .  i  .  seguita  la 
theologia  speculativa  perclie  lia  cognitione  delle  cose  ce- 
lesti  et  d'esso  Dio  vi  truova  la  vera  felicita." 

Buti  had  already  pointed  out  the  distinction  to  be  drawn 
between  the  letter  of  scripture,  the  fleshy  members  of  Bea- 
trice, as  usually  explained,  which  had  once  so  greatly  de- 
lighted Dante,  and  the  spiritual  sense  in  which  he  had 
not  sought  to  follow  her,  though  in  the  contemplation  of 
this  sense,  beatitude  was  held  more  especially  to  consist. 
Landino  here  confirms  this  view  of  the  subject.  Alluding 
to  Beatrice  daughter  of  Folco  Portinari,  he  states,  almost 
by  way  of  apology  for  introducing  her  here. 

"Nella  vita  del  poeta  dimostrammo  clii  fusse  Beatrice 
figliuola  di  Folco  Portinari:  Et  di  poi  in  piu  parte  di 
questo  poema  e  state  manifesto  che  Tamore  pudicho  el 
quale  portava  a  questa  donna  fece  che  lui  riducessi  la 
historia  a  poeticha  phanta$ia  ct  fictione:  et  ponghUa  per  la 
vita  contemplativa  secondo  la  religione  c/tn'sliana,  II  perche 
fu  molto  aiutato  dal  nome,  perche  beatrice  signiftca  plena 
di  beatitudine,  Et  nessuna  chosa  abbonda  di  beatitudine  se 
non  la  cognitione  di  Bio,  et  delle  celesti  chose  J'  Dante  in 
his  Convito  (Tratt.  iv.,  c.  22),  having  spoken  of  the  prac- 
tical use  of  the  intellect  and  will,  proceeds  to  notice  the 
speculative  use  of  these,  and  says  —  "quelle  dello  specu- 
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lativo  si  e,  non  operare  per  noi,  ma  considerare  Topere 
di  Dio  e  della  Natura:  e  questo  uso  e  quell'  altro  k  nostra 
beatitudine  e  somina  felieitJi.*' 

But  of  the  two ,  the  latter  is  fuller  of  beatitude 
than  the  former. 

"E  qucsta  parte  in  questa  vita  perfettamente  lo  suo  uso 
avere  non  puo,  il  cjuale  6  vedere  Iddio  (Pard.  xxviii.,  100) 
ch'  ^  soinuio  intelhgibile,  sc  non  in  quanto  V  intelletto 
considera  lui  c  niira  lui  per  li  suoi  efFetti/'  At  the  close 
of  this  chapter  he  adds  —  "E  cosi  appare  die  nostra  bea- 
titudine, e  questa  felicitk  di  cui  si  parla,  prima  trovare 
Sotemo  imperfetta  nella  vita  attiva,  cioe  nolle  operazioni 
elle  intellettuali ;  le  quali  due  operazioni  sono  vie  spedite 
e  dirittissime  a  menare  alia  somma  beatitudine ;   la  quale 

3ui  non  si  puote  avere,  come  appare  per  quelle  che 
etto  e." 

Vellutello  admits  the  moral  sense,  but  here  only  briefly 
remarks  —  "che  gli  studi  de  le  sacre  lettere  gli  usciron 
di  mente'\  Daniello  is  equally  concise  on  the  vital  mean- 
ing of  the  Poet  and  merely  says  —  "quanto  all'  allegoria, 
tosto  che  egli  lascio  gli  studij  della  Teologia'.  The  ex- 
ternal, sensual  meaning,  as  conveyed  by  the  simple  letter, 
had  more  attraction  for  him  than  the  religious  and  moral 
application  which  Dante  intended.  And  this  looking  to 
the  letter  rather  than  to  the  spirit  find  meaning  of  the 
Poet,  has,  with  few  exceptions,  ever  since  prevailed  among 
commentators.  Venturi,  v.  23,  merely  exclaims,  "Ricor- 
diamci  che  Beatrice  li  la  teologia,  o  la  vita  con(emplativa'\  (!) 
for  which  he  was  rebuked  by  Fraticelli  (Ed.  1837)  who 
considered  her  to  signify  "'/a  scicnza  delle  cose  divm^\ 
Volpi  took  her  for  grace  perfecting  as  well  as  theology. 
Lombardi  scarcely  deigned  to  bestow  on  her  a  serious 
thought,  and  confessed  himself  hopelessly  pledged  to  her 
materiality,  "per  isbrigarmi",  as  he  says,  "dall'  impegno 
di  ritrovare  quando  la  tcologia  dicendesse  al  mondo '  (see 
on  V.  107). 

Paolo  Costa,  however,  had  a  deeper  insight  into  this 
subject  (see  Appon.  on  Purg.  xxx.,  31  etseq.),  and  says 
"intende  forse  di  significare  1*  amore  che  giovinetto  ecli 
pose  nei  sacri  studi'';  the  subsequent  reproofs,  he  adds, 
refer,  in  the  moral  sense,  to  the  active  part  which  Dante 
took  in  the  affairs  of  the  Kepublic,  "occupato  troppo  nolle 
cose  civili  della  partita  iirenze",  unless,  indeed,  the 
words  of  Beatrice  refer  "agli  uomini  di  quel  tempo,  che 
accesi  nell'  odio   di  parte  si   dilungavano   dalle  vie  della 
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fiustizia  e  non  si  occupavano  del  vero  bene  clella  miseria 
talia".     (See  Edit.  Firenzc  1830.  p.  876.) 

To  those  students  of  'the  Sacred  Poem,  who  see  in 
Beatrice  nothing  more  than  her  outward  semblance  ^7</ 
corteccia  di  fuori'j  and  follow  one  another  like  the  '^pe- 
corelle*'  (Canto  iii.,  7U— 84),  it  may  be  said  — 

Cosi  parlar  conviensi  al  vostro  ingegno, 
Perocche  solo  da  sensato  a])prende 
Cio,  che  fa  poscia  d'  intoUetto  degno. 

Per  questo  la  l^crittura  condoscende 
A  vostra  facultate,  e  piedi  e  mano 
Attribuisce  a  Dio,  ed  altro  intende: 

E  santa  Chiesa  con  aspetto  umano 
Gabrielle  e  Michel  vi  rappresenta, 
E  r  altro  che  Tobia  rifece  sano. 
(Pard.  IV.,  40—48.) 

The  true  key  to  Beatrice  is  furnished  by  the  Convito, 
Tratt.  III.,  14—15.    (See  on  Pard.  iv.  118;  and  vii.,  14.) 


CANTO  XXXIIL,  VERSI  37—45. 

Non  sark  tutto  tempo  senza  reda 

L'  aquila  che  lascio  le  penne  al  carro, 
Perche  divenne  mostro  e  poscia  ])reda; 
<fcc.     &c.     &c. 

Dante's  symbolical  history  of  the  Church,  com- 
menced in  the  twenty -ninth  canto  of  the  Purga- 
tory, is  continued  in  the  thirty  -  second ,  and  con- 
cluded in  the  folloAving  one.  It  is  a  remarkable 
narrative  in  which  many  figures  and  expressions 
used  in  the  Apocalypse  in  reference  to  Pagan 
Rome,  are  applied  by  the  Poet  to  Papal  Home, 
and  made  characteristic  of  the  existing  circmn- 
stances  of  the  Holy  See.  Commentators  are  most- 
ly agreed  on  the  general  meaning,  but  differ  in 
explaining  particular  features  of  it.  The  older 
expounders  keep  closer  to  the  orme  of  Dante  than 
the  modem  ones,  and  frequently  attach  meanings 
to  things  which  the  latter  deem  too  trivial  to 
notice. 
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The  glorious  procession  wheels  to  the  right, 
and  when  the  carro  tiu-ns,  where  the  Christian 
virtues  lead,  Dante,  Matilda,  and  Statins  follow 
them.  Angelic  music  regulates  the  movement, 
and  at  the  distance  of  about  three  bow- shots 
there  is  a  halt,  when  Beatrice  descends  from  the 
Car,  and  it  is  tied  by  the  Grifon  to  a  lofty  tree 
despoiled  of  foliage  and  fruit. 

This  tree,  by  the  Poet's  description  of  it,  might 
be  a  Palm  tree,  which  in  Cln^istian  symbolism  is 
put  for  the  Tree  of  Life ,  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
Cross.  The  early  commentators ,  following  Dante, 
(XXIV.,  116;  XXXIIL,  58-63)  explained  it  as 
the  Tree  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  or  of  the  know- 
ledge of  evil  by  the  fatal  experience  derived  from 
disobedience:  so  the  Ottimo  (compare  XXXIL, 
43—8,  with  Pard.  XXVL,  115—7). 

Jacopo  della  Lana  says  'T  autore  intende  per  questa 
pianta  sfogliata  la  obbedientia:  alia  quale  lo  Grifone. 
cioe  Christo  lasso  la  sua  chiesa  Hgata :  . .  Or  intende  ello 
che  per  la  disobbidicntia  de'  primi  parenti  cioe  Adam 
et  Eva  ella  fu  privata  delle   sue  foglie.     Quasi  a  dire  la 

Seneratione  humana  per  io  dicto  peccato  fu  spogliata  da 
ono  e  da  gratia  celestiale.  Ma  per  lo  advenimento  di 
Christo  la  dicta  pianta  puUulo  e  mise  foglie.  Quasi  a  dire 
torno  in  gratia  la  dicta  humana  spetia*'.  But  farther  on 
he  states  —  ^^Et  intende  questa  pianta  lautore  larbore 
della  vita  del  quale  fu  contradiato  aprimi  parenti  lo 
luangiare  del  suo  fructo:  la  quale  pianta  come  decto  ae 
a  significare  per  allegoria  la  obedientia". 

The  Author  of  the  Ottimo  is  here  more  correct, 
and  distinguishes  between  the  Tree  of  Life  and 
the  Tree  of  obedience,  his  remarks  also  on  XXXIL, 
43  —  5  are  more  precise  than  those  of  Jacopo, 
though  to  the  same  purport  — 

"Quasi  dica:  tu  ubbidendo  di  qui  alia  morte,  non  toc- 
casti  mai  del  legno  devietato.  II  niaggiore  fallo,  che  fa- 
cessero  li  primi  nostri  parenti,  fu  la  disubbidienza.  Cristo 
fu  ubbidiente  di  qui  alia  morte  della  Croce."  And  on 
V.  109 — 112  adds:    "Vogliono   alcuni,   che  quelle   albero, 
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al  quale  il  Grifone  lasci6  il  carro,  sia  la  Croce".  There 
is  a  well  known  Christian  ]VI}'th,  found  in  the  apocryphal 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  c.  XIV.,  stating  that  when  Adam 
fell  sick  and  was  nigh  unto  death,  he  sent  his  son  Seth 
to  the  gate  of  Paradise  to  beg  a  few  drops  of  the  oil  of 
mercy  that  distilled  from  the  Tree  of  Life,  and  that 
Michael  the  archangel  gave  him  instead  a  branch  of  the 
Tree,  which  Seth  planted  on  his  father's  grave,  where  it 
grew  into  a  famous  stem  that  eventually  furnished  the 
upright  trunk  of  the  Cross.  *  Buti  has  introduced  this 
allegory  in  explanation  of  v.  51. 

E  quel  di  lei  a  lei  lascio  legato, 

that  is  the  pole  of  the  car,  here  supposed  to  be  made  of 
the  same  wood.  The  Ottimo,  however,  explains:  "Che 
Cristo  leg6  la  Chiesa  alia  scienza  del  bene  e  del  male; 
acciocchfe  eletto  il  bene,  lasciasse  per  la  cognizione  il 
male:  e  cosi  fece  del  legno  medesimo".  The  restoration 
of  leaves  and  fruit  is  ascribed  to  the  same  cause  as  by 
Jacopo  —  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord  —  "Ed  allora  che 
Cristo  per  la  sua  Incamazione  ebbe  per  grazia  restituita 
r  umana  generazione,  e  riconciliato  a  Dio,  il  detto  albero 
ritomo  nel  suo  primo  stato  di  foglie  e  di  frutti". 

Pietro  AUighieri  states  of  this  tree  —  "Hajc  arbor  pro 
obedientia  accipitur",  and  again  "ejus  altitude  figurat 
altitudinem  meriti  obediential":  (p.  534)  he  also  quotes 
S.  Augustin,  ("De  Gen.  etc.*');  but  gives  as  well  the  pas- 
sage in  Daniel  (e.  IV.)  descriptive  ot  the  Tree  which  king 
Nebuchadnezzar  saw  in  his  vision,  whose  height  reached 
unto  the  heaven,  and  the  sight  thereof  to  all  the  earth, 
and  which  signified  the  king  and  his  kingdom. 

In  scripture,  trees,  naturally  significant  of  life  and  its 
chief  phenomena,  jirc  put  for  men  and  for  kingdoms; 
there  is  another  remarkable  example  of  this  in  Ezekiel, 
XXXI.,  1 — 9,  where  we  read,  in  the  last  verse:  "et  aimu- 
lata  sunt  eum  omnia  ligna  volu]itati8  (in  our  translation 
rendered  'of  Eden),  qua*  eraut  in  paradiso  Dei'*:  mean- 
ing that  all  the  kings  and  kingdoms  in  the  westenri  part 
of  Asia  envied  the  King  and  the  kingdom  of  Ass}Tia. 

A  Tree  is  also  used  as  a  symbol  of  Christ,  the  bread  of 
Life  which  came  down  from  heaven.  (John  vi.,  41.)  And 
again :  "Vincenti  dabo  edere  de  litjno  vitiv,  quod  est  in  para- 
diso Dei  mei."  (Apoc.  ii.,  7.)    So  that  in  tliis  sacred  tree, 


*Sce  M.  Didron  ** Christian  Iconography";  also  Curzon's  "Monaa- 
teries  of  the  Levant". 
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which,  in  many  mythologies,  is  put  for  the  Tree  of  Life, 
significant  of  the  living  energies  of  Nature,  as  well  as 
of  divine  sustenance,  we  are  required  to  recognize  some- 
thing more  than  the  now  usually  received  meaning  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  or  merely  Rome. 

Pietro  AUighieri  says,  with  the  Ott.  (p.  525),  "Quse  ar- 
bor, ut  damnatio  humani  generis,  ideo  sic  et  infructuosa, 
per  Christum,  qui  obediens  fuit  factus  usque  ad  mortem, 
ut  ait  Apostolus,  extitit  reparata  frondibus  et  fructu," 
(xxxiii.,  61—3.) 

Benvenuto  da  Imola  was  somewhat  uncertain  whether 
this  Tree  was  to  be  taken  as  "immagine  deir  impero 
romano,  ovvero  immagine  deir  albero  della  Genesi''.  But 
as  he  remarks:  '^Cristo  fu  ubbidiente  sine  alia  morte''; 
it  would  seem  that  he  regarded  it  in  the  same  sense  as 
his  predecessors,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  statement: 
"Vogliono  alcuni  che  quella  pianta  indichi  la  croce,  ma 
tu  invece  si)iegherai,  cue  in  tal  atto  Cristo  voile  signifi- 
care  di  aver  legata  la  Chiesa  air  obbedienza."  Also  by 
the  remark  on  its  restoration :  "per  V  obbedienza  di  Cristo 
la  pianta  rinnovo  le  foglie."  The  colour  of  the  new  foliage, 
^'mcn  che  di  rose  e  piii  che  di  viole'\  signifying,  he  says, 
that  there  was  then  less  of  the  "prima  eta"  than  of  the 
'^eta  di  obhedienza'\ 

Buti  also  explains  the  pianta  as  the  Tree  of  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil,  and  significant  of  obedience,  the 
fruit  and  foliage  of  which  was  restored  by  the  merits  of 
Christ.  The  Tree  found  at  the  entrance  to  the  cornice  of 
Gluttons,  described,  XXIL,  131— S;  as  also  the  one  where 
the  cornice  ends,  XXIV.,  103—17,  and  which  was  derived 
from  the  Tree  above  in  the  Paradise  delitiarum,  would 
seem  to  be  figurative  of  the  restraint  which  should  be 
laid  upon  intemperate  longings. 

Buti*s  remarks  on  v.  43—8,  are  very  judicious:  "dolce 

cosa  e   la  scienza  a  chi   i^usta  lo   suo   sapore poi 

che  chi  n*  assaggia  torce  1'  appetito  suo  al  male;  e  bene 
dice:  torce:  impero  che  al  bene  si  dirissa  et  al  mal  si 
torce,  quindi  dice:  impero  die  per  quella  disobedienza  fu 
V  omo  ferito  nel  libero  arbitrio,  siccne  con  malagevilessa 
s'  e  potuto  dirissare  al  bene  et  agevilmente  e  torto  al 
male'\  On  the  last  verse  he  observes:  "lo  seme  d'  ogni 
justo  e  r  umilita,  c  V  umilitk  si  conserva  co  V  obedienza, 
da  r  umilita  nasceno  tutti  li  atti  virtuosi:  come  la  super- 
bia  h  madre  di  tutti  li  vizi  e  peccati  e  radice;  cosi  V 
umilitk  e  radice  e  seme  d'  ogni  atto  virtuoso  etc.*' 


l&i  ptsgatoe:  >. 

LA2j.d2i»  wt.'.  fpot-e*  Virgil.  Gr^crg.  II-  122 — 4.  a*  hav- 
ing iiinibL*?i  i*r  rcr-e  ..:  ii*  tt^.  -rxr-iii^  ii  as  the 
Tr^  of  scieiiC'e  and  LiJt  .:be:i:ri;:r.  "sriicL  i?  r-j-nrded  in 
bimzilliT.  \^]iixe]l'j  fiUvWi  in  :i.r  siine  ^-ex.^r:  -1  arbcTe 
de  r  'abidicnna.  e  de  la  acien^da  de*  crrnr  r  crl  maJe.  che 
mdiL&se  Adamo  a  p6<-care' .  and  a^ids  'Jia:  D&niel  5pake 
of  11  when  he  said:  "Viiebaci,  e:  ecvr  arl^iT  in  medio 
teiTK.  et  altimdo  ejii*  nimia:  e:c.  Dan.  it_  7—12.'. 
Damello  UK-k  a  sinnlAr  view  of  i:.  Venrari  was  can- 
tionSy  and  said  linle  ab*:*::!  it.  b:::  raiher  ^h'^u^h:  it  signi- 
ficant  of  the  Church. 

Lombardi  introduced  a  new  notion,  or  raier  revived 
an  old  one  found  in  Benvenuto:  he  s*>:i^Lt  to  show  that 
the  Tree  meant  the  Roman  Empire.  His  argnmenia.  how- 
ever, were  not  sufficient  to  cocirovert  the  authority  of 
the  Poet,  and  were  also  otherwise  Tinsadsfaotory.  He 
thought  that  the  words  v.  112 — 3-  espeviaily  "/-tt  /"  arbfT 
giii"  meant  that  Jupiter's  eagle  came  down  fn-m  the  tree 
to  de&troy  its  new  leaves  and  flowers,  and  no:  if/K»/i  it, 
but  the  preceding  terzina  l*>.*— 11  shows  Dante's  mean- 
in^r  to  be  that  the  descent  was  from  the  hichest  region 
of  the  clouds  via  per  /"  *irbor  i/iu.  just  as  lightning 
descends  upon  tall  trees,  passing  through  them  to  the 
ground,  ana  so  Buti  understo«:»d  it.  -e  parea  che  venisse 
da  cielo ",  as  did  the  eagle  described  in  Ezekiel  X^^I.,  3 
et  seq.,  from  which  the  figure  seems  to  have  been  taken. 

Lombardi's  explanation  of  v.  43 — S.  on  this  hvpothesis, 
is  verv  trivial  —  <.>Tir  Lord's  wi-rds  **Reddite  ergo  quje 
Bunt  Ca&earis,  C?esari'*  iMatth.  xxii..  Jl  ,  are  but  a  sorry 
illustration  of  obedience  unto  death:  neither  is  the  sup- 
position anv  better,  that  from  Adam  havicff  eaten  of  the 
forbidden  fruit,  his  posterity  derived  a  \ntiated  taste  that 
*ya  loro  semhra  dfAce  lo  scindere  il  misterioso  albero,  cioe 
lo  smembrare  /*  universale  impero.'  The  attempt  to  har- 
monize V.  44  with  this  notion  drives  the  w»irthv  Padre 
to  take  shelter,  in  parenthesis,  under  the  forbidclen  tree 
itself,  as  the  only  means  of  escaping  a  reductio  ad  absur- 
dum,  which  is  thus  reserved  for  v.  4S:  where  we  are  told 
that  the  conser\'ation  o(  ^ul  seme  d'  ogni  (fiusto" ,  is  effected 
by  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  universal  Roman  Em- 
pire. (\) 

Pogjriali  turned  to  the  older  Conmientators ,  and  Bia- 
gioli,  following  Venturi.  pronounced  for  the  Church:  '*Fi- 
^ra  il  Poeta,  al  parer  nostro,  in  questa  pianta  la  chiesa." 
Oesari,  whose  remarks  are  here  much  to  the  purpose  ex- 
plains the  pianta  as  "queila  dove  Adamo  pecco ',  and  adds 
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''questo  albcro  che  fii  lo  sperimento  della  obbedienza  d' 
Adamo,  e  figura  della  Chiesa,  e  del  dominio  che  per  essa 
Dio  exercita  neir  uomo,  e  del  debito  che  egli  ha  di  ub- 
bidirgli,  e  servire  alia  sua  volontk,  per  J)  mette  in  cielo 
la  cima,  congiungendosi  con  Dio  etc.'^  On  v.  48  he  says; 
"ros/,  cioo  con  servire  alia  voionta  di  Dio,  si  compie  ogni 
giustizia",  and  quotes ;  Sic  enim  decet  nos  implere  omnem 
justitiam.  (Matth.  III.,  15.)  The  last  verso  (48)  is  explained 
as  by  Jacopo  della  Lana,  the  carro  being  of  the  same 
wood  as  the  tree.  '*11  carro  e  la  dignita  Pontificia  alia 
Chiesa  congiunta,  e  perocchi  del  medesimo  legno  del 
carro  k  altresi  Y  albero;  pero  esso  significa  anche  la 
Chiesa  col  Capo  suo.''  The  tree  becominff  of  a  blood 
colour  before  inflorescence,  also  bears  out  the  idea  of  the 
Church,  ''essendo  del  sangue  di  Cristo  ingenerata  e  ab- 
bellita  la  Chiesa". 

Paolo  Costa  here  laboured  with  much  diligence  to  de- 
velope  the  meaning  of  Dante.  But  he  set  out,  I  think, 
with  a  wrong  notion.  With  him  the  '^Seiva  vota''  is  Italy, 
and  the  Tree  is  Rome.  Dante  had  already  described 
Italy  as  "^//  dolare  ostello  etc."  (vi.,  76—126),  and  it  is  not 
a  priori  probable  that  he  would  afterwards  describe  it 
again  as  full  of  delights:  the  description  which  he  does 
give  of  this  paradise  (xxviii.,  01 — 90)  is  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  not  that  of  the  Empire;  a  region  of  eternal  peace 
"Fatto  per  proprio  dell'  umana  spece'';  the  very  reverse 
of  Italy  which  was  the  arena  of  perpetual  war. 

That  the  Tree  was  meant  for  Rome  is  a  mere  conjecture, 
against  which  we  have  the  most  direct  evidence  of  the 
Poet  that  it  was  put  for  the  test  tree  of  human  obedience, 
at  least  in  its  chief  and  primary  sense  (xxxill.,  58 — 66), 
Costa  explains  v.  43 — 48  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
Lombardi,  and  with  no  better  success.  Nor  does  the  his- 
tory of  Rome  hold  an  analogous  relation  to  this  tree  as 
affirmed  by  Costa,  "che  tanto  si  dilata  piu  quanto  pifi  e 
su",  for  the  beginning  of  Rome,  and  its  state  for  a  long 
time  afterwards,  was  neither  great  nor  glorious,  and  it 
was  only  when  Rome  became  the  so  called  mistress  of  the 
world  that  her  empire  was  exalted. 

It  does  not  follow  that  because  the  carro  of  the  Church, 
or  the  cathedra  of  St.  Peter  is  fastened  to  the  stem  of  this 
pianta,  that  the  tree  must  be  Rome,  the  cathedra  of  St. 
Peter  having  there  boon  set  up.  For  the  cathedra  of  St.  Peter 
was  joined  by  Christ  to  the  discipline  he  had  established, 
and  was  imited  to  Him  in  Righteousness,  which  this  Tree 
may  well  be   supposed  to  represent,  itself  an  emblem  of 
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those  who  in  scripture  are  said  to  flourish  like  the  palm 
tree  (Psal.  xci.,  13,  Vulg.  Ver.),  which  is  significant  of  con- 
stancy, fniitfulness,  patience  and  victory,  survives  injuries, 
is  ever  erect,  and  lias  its  coma  stronger,  and  broader, 
and  more  beautiful  the  higher  it  grows ;  it  is  thus  an  ex- 
ceedingly appropriate  symbol  of  the  merit  of  obedience, 
and  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Whatever  political  meaning  there  may  be  in  the  Divina 
Gommedia,  and  such  there  undoubtedly  is,  should  here  be 
kept  subservient  to  that  higher  and  more  universal  mean- 
ing which  Dante  had  in  view  when  he  wrote  not  for  his 
own  nation  only  but  also  for  every  other. 

The  carro  is  not  always  the  Ghurch  of  Christ,  but  it 
is  always  the  cathedra  of  St.  Peter.  When  it  became  dis- 
figured by  monstrosities  it  ceased  to  be  the  Church  of 
Gnrist,  but  remained  still  the  carro,  or  what  was  left 
of  it.  (xxxii.,  142  et  scq.) 

All  that  really  has  any  reference  to  Rome  in  this  and 
the  follo>ving  canto  had  been  fully  admitted  by  the  early 
expounders.  Dante  furnishes  various  intimations  to  this 
eflfect,  Inf.  II.,  20—7;  Purg.  XVI.,  106  &c.,  and  in  his 
work  ^^de  Monarchia''  seeks  to  show  that  an  universal 
Roman  monarchy  in  Europe  was  the  ordained  will  of 
heaven,  and  necessary  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  a  theory 
which  however  repugnant  to  our  modern  ideas  and  to  the 
civilization  of  the  19'*^  century,  was  by  no  means  an  ir- 
relevant hj^pothesis  in  the  time  of  Dante,  when  so  many 
matters  of  state  were  referred  to  Rome,  and  the  influence 
of  the  Papacy  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  political  rela- 
tions of  Italy,  France,  England,  Gennany  and  other  coun- 
tries. The  ideal  monarchy  of  Dante  was  a  teniporal  power 
analogous  to  the  spiritual  autliority  of  the  Popes,  then 
exercised  and  submitted  to  in  all  lands  where  Roman 
Christianity  prevailed,  and  which  was  often  appealed  to 
in  political  matters  also,  and  might  have  been  employed 
witn  advantage  had  it  been  ])ossible  for  the  Popes  to  put 
aside  the  supposed  interests  of  the  Church,  and  to  arbi- 
trate on  principles  of  universal  justice. 

When  Paolo  Costa  had  satisfied  himself  that  the  Selva 
vota  meant  Italy,  it  followed,  as  a  corollary,  that  the  Tree 
was  Rome.  But  between  these  senses  there  is  not  the  re- 
quired analogy,  and  the  conjecture  is  contrary  to  the  as- 
sertions of  the  Poet.  Possibly  Costa  miglit  have  been 
biased  by  the  verbal  correspondence  between  ^'la  vedova 
frasca^\  and  ^^vedova''  applied  to  Rome  (vi.,  112 — 4),  but 
the  latter  is  said  in  reference  to  Rome  without  her  Csesar, 
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whereas  Costa  applied  the  former  to  Rome  without  her 
Pope,  and  before  any  Popes  ever  existed.  Rome  was  no 
vedova  then.  lu  Dante's  time  she  was.  Costa  says  that 
as  soon  as  the  apostolic  seat  was  located  there,  ''Roma, 
che  prima  era  aisadoma  di  ogni  virtu  ^  se  ne  abbelli 
tutta  etc."  Now  this  is  not  true,  Christianity,  in  one  sense, 
infused  new  life  into  the  Roman  Empire,  though  not  before 
its  fall  was  sealed,  and  then  it  was  the  life  rather  of  divided 
members  than  of  a  united  body.  The  blood  of  Martyrs 
nourished  the  nascent  church ,  but  grfve  no  buds  nor  blos- 
soms to  old  Rome. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  controversial  tree,  an  inter- 
esting fact  in  vegetable  physiology  requires  to  be  noticed 
which  is  usually  attributed  to  the  poet  Goethe  for  its 
discovery,  but  is  here  stated  by  Dante,  that  flowers  are 
only  metamorphosed  leaves,  for  such  his  words,  ^^Difiori 
e  d'  aitra  fronda^\  imply. 

In  a  moment  of  indescribable  mystery,,  a  celestial  hymn 
causes  Dante  to  fall  asleep,  as  on  other  transitions  of 
similar  import:  the  grifon  and  his  symbolical  associates 
ascend  to  heaven,  and  the  Poet,  on  coming  to  himself, 
sees  Beatrice  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  surrounded 
by  the  virtues  bearing  the  illuminations  of  the  spirit,  sole 
guardian  of  St.  Peter's  chair,    (xxxil.,  94—0.) 

He  is  brought  before  her,  and  receives  a  charge  to 
write,  for  the  benefit  of  a  depraved  world,  the  incidents 
he  is  about  to  witness.  It  is  as  if  the  Poet  had  been 
authorized  by  divine  command  to  produce  a  new  revela- 
tion. Possibly  this  seeming  inspiration  may  have  caused 
Petrarca  to  affirm  that  the  "Comedia  doversi  intitolare 
piuttosto  alio  Spirit 0  Satit(t  che  a  Dante".  * 

In  what  follows  there  is  no  very  important  difference 
among  Commentators.  Tlie  ten  persecutions  of  the  Roman 
Emperors  are  succeeded  by  heresies,  of  which  the  lean 
and  cunning  fox  is  the  symbol  (Cant.  Cant.  Sal.  II.,  15); 
he  is  driven  away  witli  blows  by  the  orthodoxy  of  Bea- 
trice. Pietro  Allighiori  and  Landino  supposed  the  fox  to 
signify  Mohammed,  the  Ottimo  also  mentions  this  notion, 
but  adds  "altri  vogliono  in  generate  che  sia  la  erotica 
pravitade  *',  which  was  the  opinion  of  Benvenuto  da  Imola, 
"la  malizia  degli  eretici'\  and  of  Buti,  "sette  d'  eretici", 
beginning,  according  to  Vellutello,  with  Simon  Magus;  so 
also  Danielle,  Volpi,   Venturi,   &c.     Lombardi  explained 

*  See  Ponta,  ^^Nuovo  Espcrimcnto  su  la  principale  allegoria  della 
Divina  Comedia  &c.''  Roma,  1843  p.  0. 
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tho  fox  as  the  heresy  introduced  into  the  Papal  see,  ac- 
cording to  Dante,  by  Pope  Anastasius.  Others  have  sup- 
posed that  Anus,  or  Julian  the  Apostate  was  meant,  and 
more  recently  Novatian  has  been  named,  as  by  Marchetti, 
Costa  and  others,  but  this  application  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  borne  out;  the  lean  and  hungry  fox  ^^digiuna  di 
ogni  btion  pasto''  will  not  agree  with  Novatian  as  indica- 
ting "la  mancanza  in  lui  di  ogni  sana  dottrina'*,  for  not- 
withstanding the  scandal  first  occasioned  to  the  Church 
by  this  Anti-pope,  elected  in  251,  he  was  a  very  eloquent 
and  popular  man,  a  rigid  reformer  of  abuses  rather  than  a 
corrupter  of  doctrine,  and  gave  to  his  disciples  the  name 
of  Cathares  or  the  pure.  The  volpe  should,  with  the  ma- 
lority  of  the  early  commentators,  be  regarded  as  put  for 
heresy  in  general,  or  the  insinuating  artifice  of  false 
doctnne. 

The  second  eagle  "significa  Constantino  Imperadore  lo 
quale  docto  la  chiesa  delie  richeze  temporali"  so  Jacopo: 
both  he  and  Pietro  AUighieri  mention  a  mysterious  voice 
in  the  air  having  been  heard  in  Rome  on  this  occasion, 
saying:  ^^hodie  infxmim  est  venerium  in  Ecclesia  DeV\  In 
Ezekiel,  XVII.,  7  we  find  the  prototype  of  this  second 
eagle  as  well  as  that  of  the  first:  "Et  facta  est  aquila 
altera  grandis  magnis  alis  etc."  In  Scripture,  covering 
with  wings  and  feathers  signifies  the  divine  protection,  as 
Psl.  XCL,  4,  "He  shall  cover  thee  with  his  feathers,  and 
under  his  wings  shalt  thou  trust."  By  the  former,  Pietro 
explains,  "id  est  temporalibus  bonis'.  The  voice  intended 
by  Dante  is  that  of  St.  Peter.  (See  Inf.  xix.,  115—7; 
Pard.  XX.,  55—7;  xxvii.,  22—63.) 

The  Dragon,  according  to  Jacopo,  means  Mohammed; 
Pietro  took  it  for  Antichrist,  or  the  desire  of  temporal 
power  and  riches  which,  like  a  dragon,  enflamecl  the 
pastors  of  the  Church  to  disobey  the  commandment  of 
the  Lord  (Matth.  xxii.,  21),  "Reddite  ergo  quae  sunt  Cai- 
saris,  Ciesari:  et  qujc  simt  Dei,  Deo". 

Tho  Ottimo  indentifies  the  Dragon  with  that  of  the  Apo- 
calypse (xii.,  3)  having  the  seven  heads  and  the  ton  horns, 
whose  tail  drew  the  third  part  of  the  stars  of  heaven  and 
did  cast  them  to  the  earth,  from  which  also  Dante  took 
this  figure.  (Inf.  xix.,  101) — 14.)  Benvonuto  regarded  the 
Dragon  as  Mohammed;  others,  he  says,  have  taken  it  to 
mean  Arius,  and  by  the  Fox  Mohammed;  but  this,  he 
thinks,  was  not  the  meaning  of  Dante.  Buti,  also,  con- 
sidered the  Dragon  to  be  Mohammed ,  and  so  Land.,  Veil., 
Dan.,  Volpi,  Vent.,  with  a  ^^forse'\  Pogg.,  &c. 
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Lombardi  held  the  Dragon  to  be  the  evil  beast  which 
tempted  our  primitive  mother,  insinuating  into  the  priest- 
hood ''inesplebile  fame  delle  ricchezze'*.  Costa  has  the 
merit  of  pointing  out  Photius  as  the  Dragon  which  struck 
its  tail  into  the  Carro  between  the  two  wheels,  as  he 
says,  "tra  la  chiesa  di  Constantinopoli  e  la  chiesa  di 
Roma'',  (?)  and  drew  away  the  foundation  of  it.  In  a 
Roman  sense  this  conjecture  has  some  apparent  probabi- 
lity \  Photius ,  patriarch  of  Constantinople ,  accelerated  the 
separation  of  the  Greek  from  the  Roman  Church  (867),  it 
was  the  greatest  split  that  ever  happened  to  the  Carro  of 
St.  Peter,  for  it  struck  of  more  than  half  the  Pontiff's 
patronage.  But  there  are  grave  objections  against  this 
hypothesis.  The  most  learned  and  accomplished  scholar 
and  churchman  of  the  age,  the  author  of  the  "Myriobi- 
blon'^  cannot  be  regarded  as  coming  up  from  the  bot- 
tomless pit,  neither  can  he  be  compared  to  the  Dragon 
in  the  Apocalypse,  for  rejecting  the  authority  of  a  falsihed 
copy  of  the  Canons  of  the  council  of  Constantinople  (381) 
"into  which  (through  that  obtuse  craft  which  becomes  a 
principle  in  ignorant  ages)  the  words  FUioquc  had  been 
interpolated"*.  The  Dragon  of  Dante  "fu  spinto  fuori  dell' 
Inferno  da  Lucifero "  (DanicUo),  but  Photius  was  already 
in  the  Church,  and  had  the  best  of  the  argument  on  his 
side.     Since  Paolo  Costa  put  Photius   in   nomination,  the 

*  See  Waddington's  "History  of  the  Church''.  Baronius 
asserts,  that  the  words  Filioqne  were  first  added  by  the 
Council  of  Toledo,  by  the  authority  of  Pope  Leo  /.,  about 
the  vear  447;  but  he  confesses  that  the  doctrine  was  not 
received  by  the  Roman  Church  until  some  ages  after 
(Note).  The  Greeks  adhered  to  their  original  faith.  The 
chief  matter  of  the  quarrel,  liowever,  between  the  two 
churches  was  patronage,  and  the  influence  of  the  respec- 
tive primates.  Pride  and  Ambition  were  at  the  bottom  of 
it.  Photius  charged  the  Roman  Church  with  five  heresies, 
FUioquc  was  one,  that  of  prohibiting  their  priests  to  marry, 
and  causing  married  men  wlio  took  holy  orders  to  put 
away  their  partners,  was  another.  The  "Myriobiblon", 
(sive  Bibliotheca  librorum  quos  legit  et  censuit  Photius 
patriarcha  Constautinopolitanus)  consists  of  an  analysis 
of  the  works  which  Photius  had  read  during  his  embassy 
in  Syria,  it  is  one  of  the  most  precious  monuments  of 
ancient  literature  which  have  descended  to  modern  times, 
and  the  model  of  all  succeeding  literary  journals,  not  one 
of  which,  probably,  has  yet  siu'passed  it.     (Biog.  Univ.) 
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part  of  the  Dragon  has  been  generally  conceded  to  him 
by  subsequent  editors,  but  under  a  mistake,  for  Dante 
does  not  here  mean  to  point  out  any  special  schism,  only 
schism  in  general.  Heresy  is  bom  within  the  bosom  of 
the  Church,  schism  comes  from  without. 

The  time,  in  fact,  had  arrived  when  the  political  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Greek  Empire,  and  the  decadence  of 
Rome,  rendered  the  supremacy  of  the  Pontiff  over  the 
Patriarch  no  longer  possible;  but  the  separation  was  not 
effected  imtil  1054. 

The  seven  heads  and  the  ten  horns  which  the  pole  and 
the  sides  of  the  carro  put  forth  after  the  great  schism  of 
the  Dragon,  have  by  some  Commentators,  misled,  probably, 
by  Inf.  aIX.,  109—11,  been  strangely  interpreted  as  the 
seven  sacraments  of  the  Church,  and  the  ten  commandments 
of  the  decalogue,  as  by  Pietro,  Buti,  Land.,  Lomb.,  Pog- 
giali  and  Biagioli:  but  Jacopo  della  Lana  knew  better 
than  this,  he  says:  "anno  a  significare  li  septe  vitii  capi- 
tal!, liali  vicii  entrono  nella  chiesa  si  tosto  comella  posse- 
deo  ricneze  temporali:  li  quali  sono  superbia:  ira:  avaritia: 
invidia:  Inxuria:  ancidia:  et  gola.  Et  perche  li  primi  tre 
peccati  offendono  doppio  cio  e  adio  et  al  proximo  silli 
figura  p  quelle  tre  teste  del  timone  chaveano  ciascuna  due 
coma":  and  as  the  effect  of  the  others  is  confined  to  the 
offender  they  have  one  horn  only.  *  So  also  the  Ottimo, 
Ben.,  Veil.,  Vent.,  Costa,  and  FraticcUi. 

The  notion  of  Danielle  differed  from  both  of  these,  and 
he  regarded  them  as  "i  sette  elettori  del  Pontefice,  creati 
dopo  la  divisione  fatta  tra  la  chiesa  Greca,  e  la  Romana'^, 
(a  hint  given  to  Authors  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago, 
though  nothing  came  of  it  until  rather  recently).  E  per- 
che di  questi  VII.  elettori  ve  ne  erano  tre  Cardinali  Ves- 
covi,  i  quali  portano  la  mitria  con  le  due  coma,  uno 
dinanzi,  e  V  altro  dietro,  dice  cho  le  prime  eran  Cornute 
come  bue,  e  che  V  altre  quattro  haveano  un  sol  como  per 
una;  e  questi  erano  i  quattro  Cardinali  preti,  che  have- 
vano  una  sola  degnitk,  rispetto  a'  Vescovi  che  ne  have- 
van  due." 

Brunone  Bianchi  (1846")  suggested  that  these  bulPs  heads 
might  mean  the  guelfic  cities  with  which  the  Curia  Roniana 
formed  a  league,   to  keep  off  the  Emperor,  whose  rights 

*  Here  both  the  Vend,  and  the  Kidob.  make  a  mistake 
in  saying  "Et  perche  li  altri  quattro  sono  pure  diretti 
contra  lo  pximo  pone  a  ciascuno  pure  uno  corno";  this 
was  corrected  by  Vellutello. 
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it  had  usurped;  as  well  as  those  vices  which  through 
riches  and  temporal  power  came  to  disfigure  the  church; 
and  were  intended  to  show  that  "la  divina  opera  di  Cristo 
k  diventata^  per  gli  ambiziosi  intrighi  del  papa,  macchina 
satanica''.  Some  years  later,  however,  (Ed.  1859)  the 
worth V  Canonico  rejected  the  guelfic  cities,  and  suggested 
that  the  heads  with  two  horns  might  mean  those  vices 
which  offended  the  people,  and  the  heads  with  one  horn, 
private  vices;  or  they  might  signify  those  aids  foreign  to 
the  church,  which  the  Curia  Romana  was  required  to 
furnish  itself  with,  in  order  to  sustain  its  new  character. 
A  chiosa  that  would  include  any  amount  of  foreign  bay- 
onets the  Pope  might  deem  necessary  to  prop  himself 
up  with. 

In  the  XII.  Chap,  of  the  Apocalypse  we  have  a  figure  of 
the  Madonna  with  lier  usual  symbols ,  labouring  with  child, 
and  before  her  appears  a  great  red  dragon  with  seven  heads 
and  ten  horns,  ready  to  devour  her  child  as  soon  as  it  is 
bom.  This  dragon  has  reference  to  the  Apocryphal  war 
in  heaven,  poetically  treated  by  Hilton  in  his  Paradise 
Lost,  and  the  fallen  angels  are  indicated  by  the  third 
part  of  the  stars.  The  sense  of  this  chapter  is  so  obvious, 
that  in  transfering  any  portion  of  it  to  the  verses  of  Dante, 
the  application  should  at  once  indicate  the  Poet's  meaning. 
The  Dragon  is  Satan,  who  makes  war  upon  the  seed  of 
the  woman,  and  by  successful  temptations  causes  them  to 
fall  (Luke  viii.,  12);  like  as  the  Beast  (Apoc.  xiii.,  7)  makes 
war  upon  the  saints  and  overcomes  them. 

In  Apoc.  XVII,  we  have  a  figure  of  Pagan  Rome,  Ba- 
bylon the  Great,  drunk  with  the  blood  of  martyrs.  Dante 
who  took  so  much  of  his  rocoiidite  imagery  from  the  Apo- 
calypse could  never  have  meant  the  Woman  and  the  Tree 
to  signify  tlie  same  thing.  This  woman  in  royal  purple 
and  scarlet,  also  had  seven  heads,  the  seven  hills  of 
Rome,  and  the  horns  are  put  for  kings  who  are  in  league 
with  the  woman.  But  the  seven  heads  of  the  Dragon,  and 
his  successors,  arc  also  said  to  be  put  for  kings,  and  so  are 
the  ten  horns,  the  prophetic  destroyers  of  the  ancient 
Roman  polity,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  European 
states.  We  may,  therefore,  well  understand  by  tliese 
heads  and  horns,  not  the  seven  deadly  sins,  nmch  less 
the  seven  sacraments,  but  the  states  and  provinces  which 
the  Curia  Romana,  or  the  Lupa,  by  fraud  and  violence 
took  to  itself. 

Simile  mostro  in  vista  mai  non  fue^ 
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and  Brunone  Bianchi  was,  I  tliink,  right  in  connecting 
this  passage  with  Inf.  I.,  100— 2;  it  should  also  be  taken 
along  with  Inf.  XIX.,  100—17,  where  an  especial  reference 
is  made  to  the  vice  of  popes,  avanzia,  (the  Lnpn  again) 
and  to  Rome  both  classic  and  christian  (109  —  11),  the 
latter  supported  and  strengthened  by  new  i)eoples  and 
converts,  so  long  as  the  ruler  of  the  church,  the  husband 
of  the  "bella  Donna"  (Inf.  xix.,  57),  that  is  the  Pope, 
remained  faithful  to  his  charge.  But  when  lie  ceased  to 
do  so,  and  prostituted  the  Church  of  Rome  to  political 
purposes,  then,  so  far  as  identified  with  him,  it  became 
transformed  into  the  '^puttaua  scioUa'\ 

By  this  figure  all  the  early  Commentators  understood 
the  rope,  Bonifazio  VIII.;  by  the  ^Ujlgitnte^\  Philipi)e  le 
Bel,  king  of  France.  Jacopo  della  Lana  here  says:  *^Per 
la  putana  intende  lo  sommo  pastor  cioe  il  pai)a  lo  (|uale 
dee  reggere  la  chiesa.  Per  lo  gigante  intende  quelli  della 
casa  di  francia  li  quali  stuprato  e  avoltrato  la  chiesa  di 
dio  puttaneggiando  con  li  papi  et  ogni  fiata  che  i  papi 
anno  guardato  verso  lo  popolo  xpiano.  Cioe  anno  voluto 
rimuoversi  et  astenersi  da  tale  avolterio.  li  clicti  giganti. 
Cioe  quelli  della  casa  di  francia  anno  fragellatoli  (sic)  et 
in  fine  mortoli  o  riduttoli  a  suo  volere'\  (Sec  xx.,  86— im.j 
In  the  Nidobeatina  there  is  here  a  remarkable  addition: 
"  Come  avenne  a  papa  bonifacio  .  g .  perche  non  volse  al 
re  di  francia  in  tutto  obtemporare.  E  dice  che  disciolse 
lo  mostro  e  trasselo  per  la  selva  .  cioe  che  trasporto  la 
sedia  papale  de  roma  ad  avignone  oltra  li  monti.  E  pero 
e  scritto.  Veni  et  osteudam  tibi  daumatidt*m  meretricis 
magna*  cum  qua  fornicati  sunt  reges  terra*  ot  incbriati 
sunt".  So  also,  in  other  words,  Piotro  AUighieri.  The 
Ottimo  continues  the  (juotation  '^cpii  inhabitant  terrain  de 
vino  prostitutionis  ejus,  etc.''  (Apoc.  xvii.,  1 — 'J),  and  thr» 
rest  in  volgare  as  far  as  v.  5;  adding  the  imj)ortant  nute 
"E  di  questo  fece  1'  Autore  sperienza  al  teni})0  di  Honi- 
fazio  papa  VIII,  quando  v'  ando  per  ambasciadore  del 
suo  Comune;  che  sa  con  che  occhi  elli  guato,  (^  quale  era 
il  suo  drudo  Bonifazio,  e  non  legittimo  sposo,  secimdo  1* 
opinione  di  molti.     Dio  sa  il  vero". 

Benvenuto  identifies  the  giant  with  Philippe  le  Bel,  but 
is  silent  touching  Bonifazio.  Buti  recognizes  Bonifazio  VIII 
as  the  ^'ptittana^^:  "bene  assimiUia  lo  papa  a  la  merctrice"; 
and  the  king  of  France  as  the  giant.  The  carro,  "fatto 
mostro",  is  the  court  of  Rome,  which  the  king  of  France 
disjoins  from  the  tree  of  obedience,  and  drags  to  Avignon 
in  Provence.  There  is  no  mention  made  in  any  of  these  early 
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expounders,  of  Clement  V.,  though  it  was  he,  rather  than 
Bonifazio,  who  merited  the  reproach  of  the  ^^puttana''\  and 
by  whom,  in  1305,  the  Curia  Romana  was  transferred  to 
the  south  of  France.  Landino,  Vellutello,  and  Danielle 
follow  in  the  same  track.  The  chiosa  of  Lombardi  on  the 
"puftafia  scioiia'',  *'simbolo  della  prostituzione  della  papale 
dignita  ai  secolari  monarchi ",  scarcely  expresses  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  Poet,  nor  the  fullness  oi  historical  facts. 
Petrarca  in  his  famous  sonnet  on  the  court  of  Rome 
beginning  "Fontana  di  dolore,  albcrgo  d*  ira",  identifies 
the  carro  with  the  puUuna,  and  both  with  the  corrupted 
Church : 

Fondata  in  casta  ed  umil  povertate. 
Contra  tuoi  fondatori  alzi  le  coma, 
Putta  sfacciata:  e  dov^  hai  posto  speneV 

Ncgli  adultcri  tuoiV  nolle  mal  nate 
Ricchezze  tanteV  or  Constantin  non  torna; 
Ma  tolga  il  mondo  tristo  *che   1  sostene. 


The  absence  of  the  papal  com't  from  Rome, 
from  1305  till  137G,  when,  under  the  guidance 
of  Saint  Catherine  of  Siena,  Pope  Gregory  XI. 
brouglit  it  back  again  to  the  sacred  city,  was 
looked  upon  by  the  Italians ,  wlio  compared  it  to 
the  Babylonish  Captivity,  as  a  great  and  grievous 
calamity.  Dante  and  Petrarca  both  lifted  up  their 
voices  against  it  Avith  all  the  energy  wliich  poetry 
and  patriotism  combined  could  impart. 

No  stronger  Avords  ecmld  have  been  cliosen  by 
Dante  than  those  he  has  here  used  (XXXIIL,  1): 
"O  Cod,  the  heathen  arc  come  into  thine  inheri- 
tance: thy  holy  temple  have  they  defiled,  and 
made  Jerusalem  an  heap  of  stones'':  (Psalm  79.,  1) 
^^quae  vera  pi^ophetia  sunt  pracseniis  status  Ecdesiac'": 
(so  Pietro.)  These  expressions  allude  as  Avell  to 
the  captivity  itself,  as  to  tlie  shameful  prostitution 
of  the  "bella  Donna",  from  spiritual  chastity  to 
political  pollution. 

Beatrice  then  speaks ,  and  in  tlie  touching  words 
of  our  Lord  to  his    disciples   before  his  visible 
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separation  from  them,  says:  ^^ Modicum,  et  non  vide- 
bitis  me:  et  iterum  modicum,  et  vos  videhitis  me:  (Joan. 
XVI.,  16)  which,  if  referred  to  the  Cathedra  of 
St.  Peter,  were  also  prophetic  and  subsequently 
fulfilled.*  ^ 

After  this,  with  an  exordium  suited  to  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  occasion ,  and  showing  how  deeply 
seated  in  the  soul  of  AUighieri  was  his  firm  con- 
viction of  the  reality  of  the  divine  justice,  and 
his  certainty  that  in  the  course  of  time  God  would 
again  restore  to  Rome  that  other  Italian  Sun 
(XVL,  106 — 14),  the  rightful  heir  to  the  imperial 
throne,  the  Poet  proceeds  to  deliver  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  prophetic  announcement  before  made 
in  the  opening  canto  of  the  sacred  poem. 

Non  sark  tutto  tempo  senza  reda 

L'  aquila  che  lascio  le  penne  al  carro, 
Percnfe  divenne  mostro  e  poscia  preda: 

Ch*  io  veggio  certamente,  e  per6  '1  narro; 
A  darne  tempo  gia  stelle  propinquc; 
Sicuro  d'  ogni  intoppo  e  (f  ogui  sbarro ; 

Nel  quale  un  cinquecento  dieci  e  cinque 
Messo  di  Dio,  anciderk  la  fuia, 
E  quel  gigante  che  con  lei  delinque. 

Dante  puts  persons  for  j)rinciples ,  and  images 
for  acts.  He  did  not  mean  that  some  one  would 
slay  the  Pope,  and  kill  the  king  of  France:  Avhen 
he  wrote  this,  both  Bonifazio  Vlll.,  and  Clement  V. 
had  gone  to  receive  the  sentence  of  a  higher  tri- 
bunal than  that  perpetuated  in  the  verses  of  the 
Divina  Commedia.  But  this  announcement  is  as 
positive    as   that  of  the  return   of  the   Curia   to 

*  I  have  long  suspected  that  the  mystical  death  of 
Beatrice  in  the  V.  N.  and  the  notice  of  Dante's  letter  to 
the  "Principi  della  terra''  on  that  occasion,  have  a  refer- 
ence to  this  subject;  but  the  want  of  a  date  in  liis  letter 
to  the  Italian  Cardinals,  commencing  with  the  same  words: 
^^Quomodo  sedet  sola  chitas^'  (Sam.  i.,  1),  causes  this  matter 
to  rest  on  inductive  reasoning  only. 
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Rome,  and  of  the  pastor  of  the  Church  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ.  The  former  did  return  to 
Rome,  but  has  tlie  latter  returned  to  his  obedi- 
ence? Has  the  "mostro"  cast  off  its  vicious  lieads? 
Is  it  not  still  armed  with  offensive  weapons? 
St.  Peter  has  not  yet  put  up  his  sword  into  its 
sheath. 

Let  us  hear  what  Machiavelli  says  of  the  po- 
litical conduct  of  the  Popes  fi'om  the  time  of 
Gregory  III.  (742),  down  to  his  own  days. 

Between  the  friendship  of  the  Lombards  and  of 
the  Greeks,  the  Roman  Pontiffs  contrived  at  first 
to  increase  their  autliority,  but  on  the  ruin  of  the 
eastern  empire,  losing  that  resource  of  refuge  in 
their  troubles,  and  the  Lombards  becoming  more 
powerful  than  was  deemed  safe,  they  turned  for 
new  friends  to  the  Francs,  and  made  overtm'es  to 
the  kings  of  France  (Pard.  VL,  94—6)  — 

"Dimodoche  tiitte  le  guerre  clic  a  questi  tempi  fnrono  da 
barbari  fatte  in  Italia,  furono  in  maogior  parte  dai  Pontc- 
fici  caiisate,  e  tutti  i  barbari  clie  quella  inondarono,  furono 
il  pill  delle  volte  da  quolli  chiainati.  11  qual  modo  di  pro- 
ceaere  dura  ancora  in  questi  nostri  tempi ,  il  cho  ha  tenuto 
o  tiene  V  Italia  disunita  ed  inferma.  Pertanto  nel  dcs- 
crivere  le  cose  seguite  da  questi  tempi  ai  nostri,  non  si 
dimostrera  piu  la  rovina  dell*  Imperio,  clie  e  tutto  in  terra, 
ma  r  augumento  de'  Pontefici,  e  di  (luelli  altri  principati 
clie  dipoi  r  Italia  infino  alia  venuta  di  Carlo  VIII  gover- 
narono.  E  vedrassi  come  i  Papi,  prima  colle  censure, 
dipoi  con  quelle  e  con  le  armi  insieme  mescolate  con  lo 
indulgenze,  erano  terribili  c  venerandi;  e  come  per  avcre 
usato  male  T  iino  e  T  altro,  T  uno  lianno  al  tutto  pcr- 
diito,  deir  altro  stanno  a  discrczione  d'  altri."  (^^Istorio 
Fiorentine"  1.  I.) 

There  could  not,  in  few  words,  be  a  better 
liistorical  comment  than  this,  on  the  discourse 
of  Marco  Lombardo  (Purg.  XVI.,  65—114);  it 
shows  also  what  those  armed  heads  mean  which 
so  disfigiu-ed  and  disgraced  the  carro.  Thanks  to 
the  Liberator,  in  whom  botli  Dante  and  Petrarca 
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placed  their  faith*,  Italy  is  not  now,  as  formerly, 
the  prey  of  foreign  troops ;  but  still  among*  the 
ruins  of  old  Rome,  Petrarca's  living  voice  in- 
dignant cries, 

Che  fan  qui  tante  pellegrine  spade? 

and  Venice  mournfully  reechoes  the  words. 

Jaeopo  della  Lana  arranges  the  exposition  of  the  last 
canto  under  eight  heads,  "la  seconda",  he  says,  "toccha  come 
la  chiesa  no  c  in  suo  arbitrio  ma  e  sotto  posta  alia  signoria 
della  casa  di  francia  e  per  conscqns  non  o  alligata  ad 
ubidientia.     La  terza  poetando    dcscrive  e    palesa  come 

per  uno  ducha  si  fara  vendetta  di  tale  ofFesa Alia 

terza  e  da  sapere  che  la  jnstitia  di  dio  comporta  im  tempo 
oltragio  c  persccutione  poi  mette  mano  alia  spada  c  veii- 
dica  c  judica  e  pnnisce  cotaiito  acerbo  quanto  e  la  misura 
della  colpa  .  .  Or  p5e  lautore  cho  lo  executore  della  pea 
della  pdecta  colpa  sera  iino  duca  lo  quale  pseguira  li  mali 
pastori  della  chiesa  e  li  avoltratori  di  essa  e  raduralli  ad 
tale  dispositione  che  di  loro  non  si  trovera.  Si  cholla 
chiesa  elli  drizera  nel  suo  verace  stato  e  costituera  la  nel 
proprio  arbitrio.  Et  sogiunge  chel  vede  talc  executore 
per  constellatione". 

Ills  more  special  exposition  adds  little  to  the  above; 
V.  37  he  says  "esse  (emperatore)  e  corregitore  e  camj)i- 
one  p  la  chiesa  di  tale  colpe"..  v.  39  *Ma  chiesa  p  le 
richeze  divenne  monstro.  Et  nota  che  monstro  e  animale 
defective  secondo  lordine  delli  orgDi  della  sua  spetia." 
V.  40  cioe  che  tali  conjunctitmi  sono  necessarie."  v.  43 
"Nota  mo  poetico  descrivef  lo  nomc  dello  officio  dello  exe- 
cutore della  justitia  di  dio  .  cinqueceto  descrive  per  . 
d  .  cinque  descrive  per.  v.  etc." 

All  the  commentators  make  out  the  DVX  in  the 
same  way,  the  numerals  stated  being  put  for  the 
number  of  a  man,  following  Apoc.  XIII.,  1 8,  where 
Antichrist  is  DC.  LX.  VI ;  nor  was  anything  of  im- 
portance added  to  their  explanations  until  the 
time  of  Landino.  Pietro,  however,  remarks  on 
the  astrological  element: 

"Subdcndo  quomodo  aquila  imperialis  non  erit  continue 
sine   hajrede,    cum  videat  jam  per   conjunctionem,    qiue 

*  See  the  Sonnet  "L'  avura  liabilonia  etc." 
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erit  forte  44  prsesentis  millcsimi,  sive  quinto  de  Jove  et 
Satumo,   dominari  quemdam  ducem.     Nam  hoc  dicit  per 

?uoddam  senigma,  idest  obscuram  lociitionem  Becundum 
rguccionem,  scilicet  quod  veniet  unus  V,  qui  scribitur  vul- 
gariter  abbreviate:  per  unuin  D  quingentos:  quinque  per 
unum  V:  decern  per  unum  X;  et  sic  resuitat  ex  istis  tribus 
Uteris  DVX."   (p.  532.) 

The  Ottimo  suggests  Apoc.  XVIII,  descriptive  of  the 
denouncing  Angel,  in  explanation  of  the  ^^Messo  di  I)io'\ 
and  also  Dan.  aII.,  12;  the  liberator  looked  forward  to 
is  one  "il  quale  reformerk  lo  state  della  Chiesa,  e  de' 
fedeli  Christiani'\  Benvenuto  says  little  more  of  this 
mysterious  messenger  than  serves  to  identify  him  with  the 
^^veltro  sapient e  e  ghisfo'\  of  whom  he  had  before  spoken 
in  the  first  canto  of  the  Inferno. 

Buti  only  repeats  what  had  been  said  before.  But  Lan- 
dino,  who  was  somewhat  himself  given  to  consulting  the 
stars,  tells  us,  that  "in  the  year  1484,  November  25*^ 
here  XIII.,  et  minuti  41,  there  will  be  a  conjunction  of 
Saturn  and  Jove  in  the  Scorpion,  in  the  ascendant  of  the 
fifth  degree  of  Libra,  which  demonstrates  a  mutation  of 
religion,  and  because  Jove  will  prevail  over  Saturn,  this 
change  will  be  for  the  better". 

Landino's  commentary  was  printed  in  1481,  and  in  the 
word  Veltro  U  takes  the  place  of  V,  thus  UELTRO.  In 
1483,  on  November  10**S  was  born  the  great  German  re- 
former, Luther,  whose  name  in  Italian  is  written  LUTERO, 
of  which  the  former  is  the  anagram. 

The  Veltro  would  thus  seem  to  have  been  regarded  by 
Landino  as  a  religious  refonncr,  and  such  is  the  Messo 
di  Dio,  though  as  the  I)VX,  he  is  also  "un  Signer  d' Es- 
ercito  mandate  da  Dio,  il  quale  uccidera  la  fuia,  e  V 
adulterio  della  puttana,  cioe,  del  Papa,  e  della  corte  Ro- 
mana  aduterata,  e  coinquinata  in  ogni  vitio".  Landino, 
however,  did  not  live  to  see  his  prediction  verified. 

Vellutello  explains  that  the  true  heir  to  the  Eagle  will 
remedy  the  state  of  the  Church,  and  send  to  perdition 
the  ^^puttana  significata  per  lo  Papa,  ed  esse  per  V  ava- 
ritia.  .  .  .  Et  in  sententia  dice,  che  questo  duca  spegnerk 
r  avaritia,  ed  ogni  fautor  di  quella.  Fingendo  di  pro- 
nosticar  per  cestui  Arrigo  VII.  Imperadore".  (See  on  Pard. 
XXX.,  13:^ — 8.)  Danielle  also  believed  the  Emperor  Ar- 
rigo VII.  to  be  here  meant,  and  so  did  Ventun,  though 
others,  with  il  Bellarm.,  understood  Can  grande  della 
Scala  (see  on  Pard.  xvii.,  70  —  90);  as  did  Lombardi, 
Biagioli;  Cesari,  Witte,  Picci,  and  Bianchi;  but  Poggiali 
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held  with  Arrigo,  as  also  did  Rossetti,  who  ran  into  mysti- 
cism,  and  setting  down  the  letters  I.  I).  X.  E.  V,  made 
out  that  they  meant  lUDEX,  and  that  tliis  meant  Jesus 
Christ,  and  so,  after  the  lapse  of  five  centuries,  he  came 
round  to  where  the  old  Commentators  started  from. 

Costa,  fond  of  novelties,  declared  for  Uguecimio  della 
Fagiuola,  the  Veltro  of  Carlo  Troy  a,  but  not  of  Dante. 
Fraticelli  (1860)  with  a  wise  forbearance  abstains  from 
fixing  on  tlie  Gnibelin  Hero,  the  antagonist  of  the  Lupa, 
any  particular  name,  regarding  him,  possibly,  rather  as  a 
species  than  as  an  individual,  or  perhaps  as  a  principle, 
the  representatives  of  which  pass  down  long  vistas  of 
years  under  different  names.  Picchioni  who  held  with  Ponta 
that  a  holy  Pope  was  meant,  interpreted  the  number 
D.  V.  X.  as  Domini  Xrisli  Vicarim,  When  Pope  Pius  IX. 
rose  to  the  summit  of  his  popularity,  he  also  was  salut(»d 
as  the  DVX,  to  which  title  it  was  argued  he  possessed 
a  triple  right. 

A  desire  to  put  persons  in  the  place  of  Dante's  ])rin- 
ciples,  has  proved  the  rock  on  whicii  many  ingenious  con- 
jectures have  made  shipwreck. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  some,  that  the  fun- 
damental change  contemplated  by  Dante ,  the  se- 
paration of  the  Temporal  from  the  Spiritual  power 
in  the  Popes ,  can  only  be  effected  by  the  sover- 
eign Pontiff  himself  willingly  laying  down  what 
is  incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  good  govern- 
ment, and  hence  that  the  Liberator  slionld  be 
looked  for  in  a  Po])e.  But  this  is  quite  contrary 
to  the  whole  tenom*  of  Dante's  arguments,  as 
also  to  the  expectations  which  the  past  and  })re- 
sent  history  of  the  Papacy  hold  out.  The  Messo 
di  Dio  comes  armed  with  an  avenging  sword  to 
execute  the  Divine  will,  to  correct  profligate 
abuses ,  and  deliver  the  Chiu-ch  from  the  jealous 
French  giant.  It  is  not  against  persons,  much 
less  against  the  sacred  office  of  the  Pontiffs,  that 
this  sword  is  raised,  but  against  the  system  of 
wliich  they  are  as  nnicli  the  victims,  as  are  the 
unfortunate  people  over  wliom  they  rule,  and  the 
foreign  friends  who  assist  at  their  humiliation. 
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PARADISO. 


CANTO  L,  VERSI  1—3. 

La  gloria  di  colui  che  tiitto  muove 
Per  r  nni verso  penetra,  e  risplende 
In  una  parte  piu,  e  mono  altrove. 

The  first  verse  of  Dante's  Paradise  sets  forth 
a  summary  of  the  entire  Divina  Commedia,  and 
assigns  tlie  general  pm'port  of  it. 

In  demonstrating  the  divine  economy  of  the 
Universe,  the  Poet  anticipated  modern  times  in 
the  intention  of  his  philosophic  argument.  Not- 
withstanding the  many  treatises  which  have  been 
written,  especially  in  this  country,  on  the  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God  displayed  in  the 
works  of  Creation,  and  his  mercy  in  the  work 
of  Redemption ,  the  sum  of  all  their  scientific  de- 
tails does  not  equal  in  intensity  of  thought  and 
in  beauty  of  expression  the  same  great  truths  as 
we  have  them  perpetuated  in  Dante's  immortal 
Paradise. 

This  third  Cantica  is  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
Divina  Commedia,  the  consummation  of  the  Phi- 
losophy and  Christian  Ethics  of  the  middle  ages. 

In  the  Inferno  the  Poet  is  more  dramatic;  in  the 
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Piirgatoiy  more  artistic,  political  and  scientific; 
in  the  Paradise,  under  the  genial  influence  of  Be- 
atrice, rising  to  the  liglit  and  love  of  eternal 
beatitude,  he  is  the  unapproadiable  liigli  priest 
of  the  soul's  most  devout  aspirations,  administer- 
ing, at  his  banquet  of  Angels'  food,  the  nourish- 
ment of  everlasting  life. 

'^Oh  be<ati  que'  pochi  chc  seggono  a  quolla  mensa  ove 
11  pane  degU  Angeli  si  maiigia."    (Conv.  Trat.  I.,  c.  1.) 

Dante  in  his  letter  of  dedication  to  Can  Grande, 
which  forms  an  introduction  to  tlie  entire  poem, 
justly  calls  this  cantica  sublime;  nor  could  he  have 
presented  his  friend  and  protector  witli  a  more 
precious  gift.  In  this  epistle  the  Poet  states 
that,  in  the  beginning  of  any  doctrinal  work,  six 
things  should  be  inquired  into;  the  subject,  the 
agent,  the  form,  the  purpose ,  tlie  (ifle  of  the  book, 
and  the  kind  of  philosophy  whicli  it  contains.*  He 
next  illustrates  the  various  senses,  the  iUej^al,  al- 
legorical, moral,  and  anagogical  in  whicli  his  words 
arc  to  be  taken;  and  states  that  first  the  subject 
of  the  poem,  according  to  the  letter,  is  to  be 
considered;  then,  the  sutyect  of  it  nocording  to  the 
allegory.  The  former  is  simply  the  state  of  semis 
after  death;  the  latter  is  man  who,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  free  will,  deserving  well  or  ill,  is 
subject  to  the  justice  of  reward  or  })unishment. 
The  form  (distinctive  character)  is  also  double, 
there  is  the  form  of  the  poem,  and  the  manner 
of  treating  it:  the  first  has  reference  to  its  divi- 
sions, the  second  to  the  subject  of  them.  This 
latter,  Dante  says,  is  poetic,  fictitious,  descriptive, 
digressive  and  transitive ;  and  with  this  definitive, 
divisive,  probative,  re])robative ,  and  having  po- 

*Jacopo  dclla  Lnna,  IJoccaccio,  and  other  early  Commentators 
follow  a  similar  Aristotelian  analysis.  "Four  are  the  causes",  says 
the  latter,  *'of  this  hook,  the  material,  the  formal,  the  efficient, 
and  the  final."    By  *^agen8^\  Dante  means  tiie  efficient  cause. 
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sitivc  examples  in  illustration.*  The  title  of  the 
work,  "Incipit  Oomcedia  Dantis  Allagiierii,  Flo- 
RENTiNi  NATiONE,  Nox  MORiBUs",  is  piveu  and  ex- 
plained, and  the  reasons  assigned  for  calling  it 
Comedia:  the  subject  of  the  whole  is  again  briefly 
stated,  as  having  for  its  object  the  salvation  of 
souls,  by  tm-ning  tlie  wicked  from  tlieir  state  of 
misery,  and  leading  them  to  the  state  of  hap- 
piness. The  philosophy  throughout  is  Ethical,  and 
the  whole  is  ordered  to  a  practical,  not  to  a  spe- 
culative end,  and  if  in  any  j)art  the  latter  should 
appear,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  secondary  to 
the  former. 

This  third  Cantica  is  divided  chiefly  into  two 
parts,  the  prologue,  and  the  executive.  The 
second  part  begins  ^^  Surge  a  mo7*tali  cicr  (I.,  37.) 
The  first  part  is  subdivided  into  a  statement  of 
what  is  to  be  said,  and  an  invocation  to  Apollo. 
In  the  former  the  lofty  character  of  the  subject 
is  set  forth  to  produce,  in  the  reader,  attention 
by  its  marvels,  benevolence  by  its  utility,  and 
docility  by  what  is  possible  to  remember  of  it; 
three  objects  recommended  by  Cicero  to  be  ob- 
served in  addressing  an  audience. 

These  matters  having  been  mentioned,  the  Poet  proceeds 
to  consider  the  more  immediate  subject  of  this  Cantica, 

La  gloria  di  cohii  che  tiitto  muovc. 

That  is,  God;  and  argues  the  necessity  of  His  existence 
as  a  first  cause,  or  prime  mover,  showing  that  what- 
ever is,  derives  its  being  either  directly  or  mediately 
from  Him. 

"P2t  sic,  mediate  vel  immediate,  omne  quod  est  habet 
esse  ab  P^o;  quia  ex  eo  quod  causa  secunda  recepit  a 
prima,  influit  super  causatum  ad  modum  recipients  et 
rejicientis  radium,  pro})ter  quod  causa  prima  est  magis 
causa.''     (See  also  Conv.  Tratt.  IH.  14.) 

Dante,  who  here  follows  Albertus  Magnus,  remarks  that 
whatever  is   caused  to   be,  is   so   either  by  nature  or  by 

*  Boccaccio,  also,  adopts  this  nomeucl    aturc  in  his  commentary. 
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intelligence,  and  because  nature  herself  is  the  work  of 
intelligence,  every  thing  which  exists  proceeds  from  intel- 
ligence mediately  or  immediately.  He  then  goes  on  to 
show  that  every  essence  and  efficacy  (virtus)  proceeds  from 
the  first  intelligence,  and  the  lesser  intelligences  receive  their 
efficacy,  as  it  were,  by  radiation  from  the  greater,  and 
impart  an  efficacy  to  those  below  them  like  light  reflected 
from  a  mirror;  and  hence  that  every  intelligence  which  is 
such  in  itself,  and  by  its  own  substance,  is  active  and  full 
of  productive  influences  ("quod  omnis  intelligentia  est  plena 
formis"),  whence  it  is  manifest,  as  reason  shows,  that  the 
divine  light,  that  is  the  divine  goodness,  wisdom  and 
power,  is  everywhere  resplendent.  * 

In  continuation  of  this  subject,  Dante  appeals  to  author- 
ity, that  is  to  Scripture,  for  its  confirmation,  and  quotes 
those  passages  in  which  the  omnipresence  of  God  is  especi- 
ally stated  (Jeremias  xxiii.,  24;  Psalm,  cxxxviii.,  7—0; 
Sapien.  v.,  16;  XLii.,  17).  (See  on  xix.,  52.)  Well  therefore, 
he  adds,  is  it  said  that  the  divine  glory  penetrates  and 
shines  throughout  the  universe ,  the  former  by  its  essence, 
the  latter  by  its  existence.  **  What  is  added  of  greater  and 
less,  is  obvious,  for  we  see  some  things  are  of  higher  ex- 
cellency than  others,  as  the  heavens  which  are  incorruj)- 
tible,  and  the  elements  which  are  not. 

Having  premised  this  truth ,  the  Poet  proceeds  to  explain 
in  reference  to  the  verses  which  follow,  that  the  highest 
heaven  which  contains  all  the  other  heavens,  and  is  con- 
tained by  none,  within  w^hich  all  bodies  move,  and  that 
receives  its  efficacy  from  no  corporeal  substaiico,  is  called 
the  Empyrean,  from  the  ardour  of  holy  love,  or  charity, 
with  which  it  is  filled.  That  it  receives  more  of  the  divine 
light  than  any  other  heaven,  he  shows  by  argument  from 
its  containing  all  things,  and  by  its  perp(»tual  rest  or  peace. 
For  as  every  efficient  cause  (vh  camandij  is  a  certain  ray 
proceeding  from  the  first  cause,  that  is  God,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  heaven  which  has  most  causative  efficacy  (quod 
magis  hahet  radonem  canscv)  receives  more  of  this  light 
than  any  other. 

Touching  its  perpetual  rest,  Dante's  argument  is  not  so 
obvious.    He  says:  whatever  is  moved,  is  moved  on  accoimt 

*  "Patet  ergo,  quomodo  ratio  manifcstat,  divinum  lumen,  id  est 
divinam  bonitatem,  sapientiam  et  virtutem  resplendcre  ubiquc." 

***''' Penetrat,  quantum  ad  essentiam,  resplendet  quantum  ad  esse." 
In  Conv.  Tratt.  III.,  14.  we  read  '*]fe  da  saperc  cho  '1  primo  agente, 
cio^  I)io,  pingo  la  sua  virtu  in  cose  per  modo  di  diritto  raggio,  c 
in  C080  per  modo  di  splendore  riverborato." 
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of  something  which  it  has  not,  and  which  is  the  limit 
(terminus)  of  its  motion;  as  the  heaven  of  the  moon  is 
moved  by  a  certain  part  of  it  which  has  not  the  where- 
abouts (uhi)  to  which  it  is  moved.  And  what  is  said  of 
the  moon  applies  to  the  other  spheres  also.  (Dante  had 
explained  this  matter  more  fully  in  his  Convito,  Tratt.  II.  4, 
where  the  rapidity  of  the  primum  mobile  is  ascribed  to  its 
ardent  d(}sire  to  join  itself  to  the  heaven  of  perfect  peace, 
and  the  efforts  it  makes  to  do  so  occasion  its  perpetual 
whirl. 

In  regard  to  the  Poet's  inability  to  relate  all  that  he 
saw  and  heard  when  in  the  Empyrean,  from  memory 
failing  him  in  these  deep  things,  he  says :  that  the  human  in- 
telligence in  this  life,  on  account  of  the  conjoint  nature 
and  affinity  which  it  has  to  the  intellectual  separate  sub- 
stance, when  elevated  towards  it,  is  so  exalted,  that  after 
its  return,  memory  fails,  the  intelligence  having  transcended 
its  natural  limit;  and  he  quotes  St.  Paul  as  a  case  in 
point  (2.  Corinth,  xii.,  3  —  4.),  also  St.  Matthew  (xvii., 
5 — iX  Ezekiel  (ii.,  1.)  and  Daniel  (ii.,  3.)  that  when  the 
mind,  is  in  this  exalted  state,  memory  cannot  follow  it. 
Other  winters  arc  also  noticed  to  show  that  divine  revela- 
tions are  sometimes  vouchsafed  to  sinners  for  their  con- 
version or  punishment.  (Dante,  probably,  here  had  in  view 
the  extatic  visions  so  frequently  related  in  the  middle 
ages.)  In  reference  to  v.  6,  ^hie  sa  rie  puo'\  he  remarks, 
^^ne  sa^\  because  forgotten;  rie  puo,  because,  although  re- 
membered, language  is  incapable  of  conveying  it,  and  Plato 
is  appealed  to  in  confirmation  of  this.  But  of  such  things 
as  he  remembers  he  will  speak,  and  this  is  the  matter 
(materiam)  of  this  work. 

The  invocation  to  Apollo  contains,  first,  the  request; 
secondly  a  promise  of  remuneration  to  him  for  his  assis- 
tance, and  this  latter  begins  "0  divina  virtu^K  The  first 
also  is  subdivided  into  the  imploration  for  aid,  and  the 
necessity  for  asking  it,  which  is  a  justification  of  it,  and 
this  begins  ^^Insino  a  qui  etc.'' 

Dante  then  excuses  himself  from  entering  into  a  more 
detailed  exposition  at  present;  but  remarks  on  the  execu- 
tive part,  that  here,  ascending  from  heaven  to  heaven,  an 
account  will  be  given  of  the  souls  found  in  each,  and  the 
real  beatitude  of  saints  will  be  shown  to  consist  in  the 
knowledge  of  God  as  He  is  (John,  xvii.,  3),  for  this  is 
life  eternal. 

And  while  showing  the  glory  of  beatitude  in  these  souls, 
as  they  possess  perfect  knowledge,  many  questions  will  be 
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asked  of  them,  which  cannot  fail  to  give  much  i)leasiire 
and  profit.  And  because  when  thc^  source  of  ail  truth, 
that  IS  God,  is  found,  there  is  nothing  more  to  seek.  He 
being  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  tlie  beginning  and  end,  the 
treatise  is  terminated  in  God,  who  is  blessed  for  ever- 
more.    Amen.  * 

The  Divina  Commedia,  therefore,  is  an  imaginary  de- 
scription of  the  state  of  departed  souls  in  a  future  life 
with  an  especial  reference  to  their  condition  in  this,  and 
the  object  of  it,  as  before  stated  in  few  words,  is  1o  do- 
liver  those  now  living  from  a  stiite  of  miseiy,  and  to  lead 
them  to  a  state  of  happiness. 

The  belief  in  a  future  life  of  rewards  and  ])\mishment8 
according  to  the  doings  in  the  present,  is  found  as  a 
fundamental  doctrine  in  the  religious  systems  of  all  ancient 
nations,  and  though  no  notice  is  taken  of  such  in  the  Law 
of  Moses,  it  is  alluded  to  by  later  Hebrew  writers  anterior 
to  the  publication  of  the  Gospel. 

The  existence  of  the  soul  hereafter  in  a  separated  and  in- 
dividual state,   even  with  the  supposition  of  a  metcmpsy- 

*  In  the  Convito  (Tratt.  IL,  14.)  by  the  heavens  Dante  tells  us  he 
means  the  sciences,  from  various  fanciful  similitudes  which  he  shows. 
The  first  seven  heavens  nearest  to  us  are  those  of  the  Planets,  above 
these  are  two  other  moveable  heavens,  and  over  these  one  which  is 
at  rest.  The  seven  sciences  of  the  frivio  an<l  quadrivin^  that  is  Gram- 
mar, Dialectics  and  Rhetoric;  Arithmetic,  Music,  Geometry  and 
Afitrolojjy  correspond  to  the  first  seven  heavens.  Natural  Science, 
or  Physics,  and  the  first  science,  or  Metaphysics,  corresj>ond  to  the 
heaven  of  the  fixed  stars;  the  science  of  morals  answers  to  tlie  ninth 
heaven,  the  primum  mobile;  Thcolopfy,  or  tlu*  Divine  St-ience ,  cor- 
responds to  the  tenth  or  the  Empyrean.  Dante  then  proceeds  to 
show  how  and  why  Grammar  resembles  the  heaven  of  the  Moon, 
Dialectics  that  of  Mercury,  Kheforic  that  of  Vi'nus,  Arithmetic  that 
of  the  Sun,  Music  Mars,  Geometry  Jove,  "stella  di  tempcrata  com- 
plcssione,  in  mezzo  della  freddura  di  Saturno,  o  del  calore  di  Marte", 
and  Astrology  Saturn. 

But  a  more  curious  speculation  still  is  found  (Tratt.  II.,  (>.)  whom, 
in  describing  the  orders  and  relations  of  the  heavenly  hierarchy, 
which  the  pious  middle  ages  admitted  into  the  circle  of  sciences 
and  subjected  to  philosophical  inquiry,  he  assij^ns  to  them  an  ide.il 
occupation  in  turning  the  spheres:  in  this  speculation,  the  Angels 
are  supposed  to  move  the  heaven  of  the  moon,  the  Archangels 
that  of  Mercury,  the  Thrones  that  of  Venus,  **for  these,  being  begotten 
of  the  love  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  perform  their  functions  connate  witli 
Him,  that  is,  the  movement  of  this  heaven  of  love,  which  from 
Him  takes  a  loving  ardour  as  its  form,  or  distinctive  character,  by 
which  those  souls  which  are  disposed  to  fall  in  love  are  excit(Hl  by  this 
planet's  influence".  The  Dominions,  Virtues  and  Principalities,  which 
constitnte  the  second  divine  hierarchy,  turn  the  next  three  heavens: 
the  Powers,  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  turn  the  highest  three,  and 
the  tenth  heaven  shows  the  unity  and  stability  of  God. 
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chosis,  which  had  its  limits,  reaiiirecl  locality,  and  con- 
sequently that  different  regions  should  be  assigned  to  it, 
according  to  its  doings  in  the  flesh;*  hence  the  distinc- 
tions of  Heaven  and  Hell,  and  their  respective  divisions, 
suggested  by  the  notions  entertained  of  the  Heavens  and 
the  Earth. 

A  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  a  felt  intui- 
tive persuasion,  or  rather,  convicticm,  in  which  it  cannot 
be  that  mankind  have  always  lived  in  a  state  of  delusion ; 
not  is  it  to  be  inferred  that  because  the  regions  of  departed 
souls  have  been  fabricated  according  to  the  prevalent 
ignorance  of  the  time,  and  therefore  imaginary,  that  the 
universal  belief  on  which  they  were  founded,  was  also 
imaginary.  For  the  education  of  the  human  soul  is  pro- 
gressive; some  nations,  as  ])ersons,  always  remain  in  a  state 
of  ignorance  compared  with  others,  but  this  ignorance  does 
not  alter  tlui  nature  of  things,  it  only  alters  hiunan  con- 
ceptions of  them. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  regions  of  departed 
souls  were  described  in  harmony  with  their  existing  liabits 
and  institutions,  and  had  a  classic  character  probably  de- 
rived from  the  more  ancient  mysteries  by  which  a  know- 
ledge of  divine  truths  was  still  preserv(;d.  Among  the 
ruder  gentile  nations  they  were  the  reflex  of  their  com- 
parative barbarity. 

To  the  most  civilized  of  the  ancients,  to  the  Egyptians, 
and  to  the  early  peoples  of  Asia  we  must  turn  for  the 
primitive  doctrines,  or  traditions,  that  prevailed  on  this 
subject.  To  Dante  these  sources  of  information  were  seah^d 
up,  but  the  Christian  (church  had  become,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  depository  of  the  original  ideas,  and  had  de- 
veloped them  according  to  a  system  of  its  own  with  which 
the  root  was  familiar.  ** 

*  The  only  hypothesis  on  which  locaUhf  13  not  requireil  is  that  in 
which  all  souls  are  imagined  eventually  to  return  to  their  primitive 
source  in  Deity,  after  the  necessary  ])urgations  and  penances  by 
which  they  are  restored  to  their  original  purity;  hut  this  metaphy- 
sical notion,  in  which  it  is  difticult  to  conceive  how  individuality 
could  be  preserved,  however  it  may  have  existed,  or  may  still 
exist  in  the  far  East,  as  Nirvana,  or  absorption  (rehabilitation?)  in 
Deity,  is  not  a  Christian  doctrine  and  consequently  has  no  place  in 
our  Theology. 

**  See  Ginguene',  "ICistoire  Litte'raire  d'ltalie",  Tom.  II;  Ozanam 
** Dante  ct  la  Philosophic  Catholique  etc."  Charles  Labite,  **La 
J)ivine  ComeMie  avant  Dante."  IJergmann's  *'Esquisses,  ou  systfeme 
religieux  dcs  Mongols."  J^ois  de  Manou.  Wilkinson's  Egyptians. 
Kogcr  of  Wendover's  Flowers  of  History;  etc. 
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Visionary  voyages  to  the  eternal  regions  for  the  purpose 
of  reporting  the  miseries  of  the  damned^  tliat  tlie  wicked 
might  take  warning  in  time,  and  the  good  be  encouraged 
in  their  perseverance,  were  frequent  from  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. We  read  of  many  such  in  the  lives  of  the  saints, 
and  in  the  chronicles  ot  the  middle  ages.  Nor  were  thoy 
peculiar  to  Christians.  Mohammed  had  put  forth  a  ])icture 
of  these  things  in  his  Koran;  and  Joshua  Ben  Levi,  a 
Haggadist  of  the  IV^  century,  introduced  a  journey  through 
Paradise  into  Rabbinical  Literature. 

Christian  writers  chiefly  confined  their  descriptive  ac- 
counts to  the  lower  regions;  the  gate  of  Purgatory,  or,  at 
most,  that  of  Paradise,  formed  the  boundary  of  their 
voyages,  very  little  w^as  reported  beyond:  in  this  respect 
the  vision  of  Dante,  w-hich  exhausted  the  subject,  was 
complete,  and  the  Poet  might  well  exclaim,  as  the  bark 
of  his  lofty  genius  spread  forth  its  sails  to  course  the  ocean 
of  celestial  light, 

L'  acqua  ch'  io  prendo  giammai  non  si  corse. 

Dante  gave  to  the  regions  of  departed  souls  a  general 
symmetry  of  form  and  arrangement.  The  place  of  purga- 
tion holds  a  sort  of  inverse  ratio  to  the  place  of  perdition; 
and  pardonable  sins ,  which  in  the  former  are  re])ented  of, 
when  combined  with  malevolence  are  never  forgiven.  We 
have  nine  circles  in  each .  and  there  are  also  nine  celestial 
spheres  allotted  to  the  heavenly  virtues,  with  a  tenth  sphere 
which  is  the  heaven  of  (jods  visibh^  presence. 

INFERNO.  VrUGATORIO. 

La  Si'lv.i  S«'lva'.rn"ia.  Tin'   slimc   o\    llniuirily. 

Liiiilio  of  iiitanls.  .iinl   I'lU'U'  j-asili'.  Uiciuii  ol  n«'irliir«"iil  s.>nU. 

Lust.  I'ritlc. 

(iliilloiiy.  Kiivy. 

Avftrico  and   I'roiliffilily.  Ii  :iscil»i1iiv. 

Aiiti'T,   Kay«',  nml   Kuiy.  Slulh  aiitl  Iinlilfon'mf. 

Ilrrt'sv  ami  Srhism.  I'aisiiii.niy  ami   Pinlijsinii. 

\  iiilfiiro.  h'rrr  li\  in;;-. 

Frauil.  ('<>iii'Uj»iMM-ii«-c. 


Troachiry. 
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I.a   IHviiia  Sflva. 


Scioncps    of    Uio  j  J>ofaulUTs  in  vhwn  nl Chaslily  :      T/ir  Mmm, 
Tririo.    {\\\vy^<\-<  I'alriol  kinirs  and  acliv*-  Spirits:    Mcrcun/. 
rical  syjUMii.)        I  Kovims:  I'fnus. 

Sci«>nci'8    of    llu'  i  Lcarnt'd  S(-Iif)rilnii>n  : 
'^yatlririo.  ((.'nn- I  Christiaii  Wairiors: 
irilo,    Trail.    11,  |  Hif^-lnnous  IUiI<m-s: 
:aj».  14.)  i^l.'ont«^n>j»lalivt'  .Sninis 


(Irnnnnar. 

|)iali'(|irs. 
Hliclniic. 


Sci«»nci'8    of    llu' j  Lcarnt'd  S(-Iif)rilnii>n :  Th'  Sun.  Arilhniftii'. 

('Wrt^Z/'imw.  ((.'nn- I  Christiaii  Wairiors:  Mars'.  Music. 

vilo,    Trail.    11,  |  Hif^-lifnous  IUiI<m-s:  .htfHfrr.  (JiX'iiu'hy. 

caji.  14.)  i^l.'ontonjjilalivt'  .*s;iinis:  Safnrn.  AsliuloiL'y. 

J"ho  Host  of  lhi>  Triumph  of(*hri>l:  FijCtd  sfftrs.  Physics  ami  .Mela 

Sphi^re  nC  tlu'  IKviiio  <Ihuy;  Priniiim  m»hih'.  Klhics.      [physics 

Sphere  of  (iod's  visihio  prfsiMici*:  Empyri-an,  Iht'tihjyy. 
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CANTO  I.,  VERSO  44. 

Tal  foce  quasi,  e  tutto  era  la  bianco 
Tral  foce  quasi,  e  tutto  era  la  bianco 
Tal  foce,  e  quasi  tutto  era  la  bianco 

Ninety- FIVE  Codici  consulted  gave  60  examples 
of  the  first  reading ,  2  i  of  the  second ,  and  7  of 
the  third;  2  Codici  were  imperfect,  3  (Ci.  Ang. 
lOf ,  Vat  2064,  and  Chig.  251)  had 

Tal  foce  quasi  e  tutto  era  giii  bianco  — 

The  C.  Oxon.   103  had 

Tt'a  le  f(MH  quasi  et  tutto  era  la  bianco  — 
and  the  C.  Barb.  2192, 

Tra  foce  quasi  e  tutto  era  qua  bianclio. 

These  CODICI  consisted  of  41  at  Home,  in  Northern 
Italy  and  Siena  15;  at  Florence  9,  including  the  seven 
in  tlie  Laurenziana;  at  Paris  ]2;  in  the  Brit.  Museum 
11;  at  Oxford  4;  Copenhagen  1;  C  Libri,  and  C 
Roscoe. 

Among  the  CoDici  with  the  first  reading  were,  at 
Rome,  C.  Caet,  C.  Ang.  9g;  Ci.  Vat.  3199,  4770  and 
365;  C.  Barb.  1535;  at  Florence  Ci.  VilL,  Buti,  Tmp. 
mg.,  and  mn.,  Ott.,  and  C.  Plut.  XL.  No.  2.  In  the 
N.  of  Italy,  C.  Landi;  C.  Estensc;  the  C.  at  Pavia, 
and  others  at  Milan.  In  Paris  Ci.  10,  and  7255;  in 
London  Ci.  Brit.  943,  S39,  10.317,  and  22.780.  The 
C.  Brit.  19.587  has  ^^voce'^  for  face. 

Among  the  Codici  with  the  second  reading  were 
C.  Vat.  2866  (originally),  since  altered  to  ^V^r/'-;  Ci. 
Barb.  1520,  1534,  1530,  1737;  C.  Miu.  d.  IV.  1;  Ci. 
Cors.  368  (since  altered  to  "/^//")  601,  60S;  Ci.  Chig. 
292,  294;  C.  Sen.  31;  Ci.  Par.  2679,  4153,  7002\ 
7252'^;  Ci.  Brit.  3460,  3513. 

The  Codici  with  the  third  reading  were  (3i.  Vat. 
266,  366,  367;  the  C.  in  the  Brera  XV.  19;  C.  Vis- 
conti  in  the  Laurenziana;  C.  Ox.  107;  and  C.  Par. 
7002^ 

Though  in  several  Codici  the  second  reading  had 
been  altered  to  the  first,  only  in  one  instance  did  I 
find  a  note  of  the  second  reading  going  along  with 
the  first,   and  that  was   in  C.  Cliig.  213.     *^Foci"  is 
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very  rarely  found,  it  is  almost  invariably  focey  but 
in  C.  Brit.  932  we  have  the  former.  In  0.  Brit  3459 
we  have  "/i  lnanco^\  but  the  reading  of  this  Codice 
is  also,  in  other  respects,  erroneous. 

Twenty- SEVEN  Printed  Editions  gave  21  for 
the  iirst  reading,  3  for  the  second,  and  3  for  the 
third:  those  with  tlic  second  were  the  Edi.  1  and 
4,  and  the  Vendeliniana :  those  with  the  third 
were  Viviani  (the  Jiartoliniana),  lirnnonc  liianchi 
(1854),  and  Fraticclli  1860.  Before  Viviani  printed 
this  better  reading  it  appears  not  to  have  been 
known  to  editors.  Ahlus,  or  rather  Bcmbo,  who 
introduced  systematic  punctuation,  put  a  semi- 
colon after  quasi; 

Tal  foce  quasi;  e  tutt'  era  lii  bianco 

he  was  followed  by  Costa,  and  Wittc,  but  most 

editors  contented  themselves  with  a  comma  after 

this  word.     ''The  Fom-"  take   no   notice   of  any 

other  reading  than  the  common  one.    The  Ottimo 

on  this  passage,  having  explained  the  literal  sense, 

remarks  —  "Ma  altro  intendc,  cioe  die  la  grazia 

di  Dio  r  aveva  fatto  lucido  e  chiaro.    II  cuore  e 

tutto  illuminato  in  volcrc  vedcre  e  investigare  le 

divine  cose;   e  il  contra rio  era  in  questa  parte  del 

mondo  dove  noi  siamo ,  e  dove  era  tomato  \  Au- 

tore,  cioe  quando  scrisse." 

There  are  statements  in  tlie  Ottimo  whicli  show  that  it 
contains  much  that  was  wTitten  by  some  one  not  only 
very  intimate  with  Dante,  but  who  possessed  liis  con- 
fidence. On  Inf.  X.,  85.  we  read  —  ^*I  the  writer  have 
heard  Dante  declare,  that  he  was  never  led  by  rhyme  to 
say  other  than  what  he  intended ,  but  that  he  often  caused 
his  words  to  signify  different  senses  to  those  in  which  tlu^y 
were  used  by  other  poets.''  We  here  have  an  illustration 
of  this  in  the  allegorical  meaning  given  to  the  abov(* 
passage.  The  manner  also  in  which  the  writ(;r,  in  refer- 
ence to  Fortune  (Inf.  vii.,  89),  speaks  of  Ser  (Iraziuolo 
Bambagioli,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Bologna,  who 
had  written  a  connnentary  on  the  Divina  C-ommedia,  or 
at  least  on  this  part  of  it,  shows  from  his  regard  for  the 
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memory  of  the  Poet  that  he  held  liis  sentiments  in  as 
much  veneration,  as  if  he  had  been  nearly  related  to  him: 
he  says  —  "according  to  the  discretion  of  my  youth,  I 
will  declare  something  in  defence  of,  and  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  honour  and  fame  of  this  venerable  author, 
so  that  by  the  infamy  of  the  envious,  and  by  evil  speakers, 
no  one  may  detract  and  derogate  from  his  true  science 
and  virtue."  He  then  gives  an  account  of  Fortune  more 
in  harmony  with  the  Poet's  meaning.  The  date  of  the 
Ottimo,  or,  at  least,  of  portions  of  it  is  shown  by  internal 
evidence  to  be  1334,  as  stated  by  Vasari  in  his  life  of 
Cimabue,  who  had  it,  no  doubt,  from  his  distinguished 
friend  the  Rev.  Don  Vincenzio  Borgliini,  prior  of  the 
Hospital  of  the  Innocents  at  Florence ,  to  whom  the  famous 
Codice  of  the  Ottimo  no^v  in  the  Laurenziana  then  belonged. 
Vasari  states  that  it  was  written  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
after  the  death  of  Dante,  wliile  Giotto  was  still  living, 
"that  is  about  the  year  of  Clirist  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty  four".  The  commentary  was  evidently 
by  a  Tuscan,  most  probably  by  a  Florentine,  from  the 
interest  taken  in  the  families  of  that  City,  though  not  by 
one  entirely  educated  there,  as  is  shown  by  a  question 
he  once  put  to  Dante  about  the  statue  of  Mars  (Inf.  xiii., 
144).  To  Jacopo  di  Dante  we  miglit  a  priori  look  for  a 
commentary  on  the  whole  of  the  Poem  showing  evidence 
of  the  opportunities  he  enjoyed  of  knowing  the  Poet's 
mind,  wlien  living  with  his  father  at  Ravenna,  and  of  the 
deep  interest  he  took  in  the  work,  something  worthy  of 
his  position  as  a  man  of  letters  and  author  of  the  ^^Dollri- 
nale^\  The  Ohiose  which  go  under  his  name,  and  were 
published  by  Lord  Vernon  in  1848,  as  also  those  of  the 
Anon  into ,  which  Ratines  thouglit  might  be  by  him,  and 
which  are  certainly  better  than  the  former,  are  neither  of 
them  such  as  we  might  expect  from  a  son  of  Dante.  The 
earliest  commentary  known  is  believed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten in  the  Bolognese  dialect,  about  1330,  by  Jacopo  della 
Lana,  licentiate  in  Arts  and  Theology  of  the  University 
of  Bologna,  whose  name  has  been  preserved  in  the  latin 
version  of  it  by  Alberigo  di  Rosciate. 

Much  of  what  occurs  in  the  Ottimo  is  foimd  also  in 
Lana,  and  sometimes  incom])lete  passages  in  the  former 
are  given  more  perfectly  by  Buti ,  showing  that  commenta- 
tors drew  upon  some  general  stock  which  tliey  regarded 
as  common  pro])erty  without  caring  to  notice  the  original 
contributors.  Between  tlie  death  of  Dante  in  1321 ,  and 
1328,  the  date  sometimes  assigned  to  the  Chiose  called  of 

21 
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JacopO;  and  to  the  Coinnientary  of  Lana,  it  would  seem 
almost  morally  certain  that  some  conniu^ntary  must  have 
appeared,  and  we  might  expect  to  hear  of  a  partial  one 
even  earlier,  either  between  1314  and  1317,  when  the 
Piirffatory  was  published,  or  at  least  before  th(;  d(»cense 
of  tlie  Poet.  The  Ottinio  is  certainly  in  i)art  n  compi- 
lation, but  it  does  not  absolutely  follow  that  the  passages 
agreeing  with  Lana  were  taken  from  him,  both  might  have 
been  coyned  from  an  earlier  source.  (Sec;  p.  195.)  But  as 
regards  the  intimacy  of  the  Author  of  tne  Ottimo  with 
Dante  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  all  that  relates  to  Dante 
he  is  original,  and  this  gives  him  an  (\special  claim  to  our 
regard.  Jacopo  di  Dant(i  was  living  in  Florence  in  1532. 
and  in  1342,  it  is  not  known  when  he  di(td,  his  elder  bro- 
ther Pietro  lived  till  1364,  Gabriello  was  living  in  1351, 
and  Beatrice  in  1350.  It  is  extr<>mely  probable  that  he 
did  not  die  till  after  1351,  so  that  he  mij^ht  have  added 
the  notice  of  the  Bishop  Agnolo  Acciaioli  (Purg.  xxiii.,  \)7). 
Batines  notices  some  twenty- two  codici  containing  more 
or  less  of  the  Ottimo,  th<iy  are  nearly  all  at  Florence;,  but 
diifer  somewhat  from  each  other.    The  only  tolorablv  com- 

tdete  one,  is  the  coj)y  in  the  Laurenziana  (Pint.  XL.  No.  xix), 
nit  that  is  imperi'ect  in  places,  and  very  incorrect.  It 
was  often  usual  for  possessors  of  codici  to  alter  the  read- 
ings, and  add  to  the  notes,  hence  when  a  codicti  came 
to  be  co})ied  again,  as  this  has  been,  discrepancies  fre- 
(piently  followed  in  reference  to  chronology. 

CAKTO  I.,  VERSI  103—141. 

Le  cose  tutte  quante 
Ilann'  ordine  tra  lore;  e  <  pies  to  r  forma 
Che  r  universe  a  Die  fa  simigliante. 

&c,     &c. 

This  is  one  of  those  onmd  Aristotelian  ocener- 
alizations,  which  a  devout  meditation  on  the  works 
of  Creation,  aided  by  a  science  seemingly  in  a<l- 
vancc  of  that  possessed  by  his  contempornries, 
enabled  Dante  to  speak  with  the  wisdom  of  all 
past  and  future  ayes.  For  however  nnich  l>etter 
understood  tlie  hiws  of  nature  now  nre  than  thev 

• 

were  tlien,  nnd  however  ji^reat  niny  be  our  intel- 
lectual conquests  in  the  paths  of  science,   we  are 
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still  Tar  removed  from  the  consummation  of  all 
knowledge,  nor  do  we  see  with  clearer  insight 
than  did  the  Poet  into  the  mystery  of  final  causes. 

New  facts  are  discovered,  and  new  phenomena 
are  observed  and  explained,  but  there  are  still 
ultimate  facts  which  stop  om*  progress,  and  the 
limit  is  only  removed  farther  oflf.  Human  nature 
does  not  change,   and  the  Divine  nature  cannot. 

In  the  verses  115 — 117, 

Qiiesti  no  porta  il  fiioco  inver  la  Luna; 
Questi  ne'  cuor  niortali  e  promotorc; 
Questi  la  terra  in  se  stringe  ed  aduna: 

three  physical  principles,  combustion,  vital  action, 
and  attraction  of  cohesion,  both  of  molecules  and 
masses,  are  expressed  in  a  poetical  manner  which 
almost  seems  to  anticipate,  in  part,  the  results 
of  modern  researches:  for  it  matters  little  by 
what  names  things  are  called  provided  we  imder- 
stand  what  is  meant,  and,  where  language  is 
scarcely  adequate  to  convey  the  whole  idea  we 
desire  to  express ,  there  must  always  be  a  surplus 
sense  which  the  understanding  will  entertain  ac- 
(jording  to  its  capacity.  The  vital  contractility 
of  the  fibres  of  the  heart,  whence  does  it  come, 
and  what  is  the  cause  of  it?  Can  ciny  modern 
physiologist  tell  us?  Or  can  he  explain  what 
vitality  is  per  se?  Truly  we  might  as  well  expect 
to  receive  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the  creation 
itself  to  the  extent  that  is  known  of  it,  and  why 
the  genera,  species,  and  varieties  of  living  things 
are  just  what  they  are,  neither  more  nor  less. 
There  is  no  getting  beyond  ultimate  facts,  how- 
over  the  distance  may  increase  by  which  we  ap- 
j)r()a(*h  them.  We  must  here  be  content  to  remain 
where  Dniite  did  with  his  ^^primijn  formali\  under- 
standing by  these  tlie  powers,  principles,  or  agen- 
cies by  which  things  are  what  they  are. 

21* 
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This  subject  is  continued  by  the  Poet  in  the 
followintj;:  canto.  We  may  well  excuse  Beatrice's 
digression  about  the  mirror  and  tlie  (*andles,  when 
followed  by  so  sublime  a  discourse  as  this.  (See 
on  Cant.  11.,   112  —  138;  and  XIX.,  52—63.) 

CANTO  II.,  VERSI  1—9. 

O  vol  clio  siete  in  piccioletta  barca, 

Desidero.si  cV  ascoltar,  scgiiiti 

Dietro  al  inio  Icgiio  clie  cantando  varca, 
Tornate  a  riveder  li  vostri  liti, 

Non  vi  mettctc  in  pelago,  clie  forso, 

Perdendo  me,  rimarreste  smamti. 
L'  acqua  ch'  io  prcndo,  gianiniai  non  si  corse : 

Minerva  sjara,  e  conduce  mi  Apollo, 

E  nore  Muse  mi  dimostran  1"  Orse. 

Dante,  arrived  at  the  confines  of  Heaven,  and 
ready  to  ascend  to  the  stars,  after  ini  invocation 
to  Apollo,  and  a  brief  notice  of  what  he  snw  and 
felt,  laimches  the  second  canto  of  his  stupendous 
Paradise  in  the  style  and  phraseolo^^y  of  a  prac- 
tical sailor.  lie  conies  l)ef()re  us  like  sonu?  great 
Admiral  engaged  on  an  arduous  and  difficult  enter- 
prize,  wdiose  valiant  soul  rises  suj)crior  to  every 
dcmbt,  whom  dangers  rather  deliglit  than  dis- 
courage, and  who ,  gathering  strength  from  the 
perils  that  surround  him, 

Con  r  animo  clie  vince  ogni  battaglie, 

rejoicingly  sets  forth  in  his  daring  attempt. 

The  Poet's  partiality  for  similes  frcmi  the  sea 
has  already  been  noticed  in  the  IiifeTiio  and  Pur- 
gatory:  in  the  Paradise  they  attain  to  their  climax 
(see  Canto  XIX.,  58  03;  XXIII.,  (m— 9;  XXV., 
133—5;  XXVII.,   145—7;  etc.). 

Dante  was  aware,  that  to  navigate  the  celestial 
spheres,  and  to  render  an  account  of  his  exi)edi- 
tion,  was  no  easy  matter, 
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Non  c  piloggio  da  piceiola  barca 

Quel,  cho  fendendo  va  V  ardita  prora, 
Ne  da  nocchier,  ch'  a  se  medesmo  parca. 

And  he  cautions  all  those  who  would  follow  his 
course  to  pause  and  reflect  on  their  own  capacity, 
lest,  losing"  sight  of  him,  they  should  be  lost 
indeed.  But  such  as,  like  himself,  had  early 
sought  the  bread  of  Angels,  though  not  to  full 
content,  may  with  him  spread  their  sails,  and 
freely  put  to  sea  (v.  13 — 5), 

Metier  poteto  ben  per  Y  alto  sale 
Vostro  naviglio,  servando  niio  solco 
Uinanzi  air  acqua  clie  ritorna  eguale. 

The  reading  of  v.  9.  has  been  a  subject  of  some 
controversy. 

Fifty-one  Codici  consulted  (Rome  34 ;  Brit.  M. 
i  1  ;  Oxford  4 ;  C.  Libri  and  C.  Roscoe)  gave  4 1 
for  the  reading  liavc, 

E  ?wve  Muse  mi  dimostran  V  orse. 

And   10  for  the  reading  niiove^ 

E  nuove  Muse  mi  dimostran  V  orse. 

Among  the  former  were,  at  Rome,  the  C.  Caet.;  C.  Ang. 
J0|;  Ci.  Vat.  3199,  ^Go,  360,  4776;  and  C.  Barb.  1535; 
the  Ci.  Brit.  19.587,  21.163,  22.780,  839,  932;  the  Ci.  Ox. 
103,  107,  108,  109;  and  tlie  C.  Koscoe. 

The  Codici  with  the  second  reading  were,  at  Rome, 
Ci.  Vat.  367,  3200,  7566;  Ci.  Cliig.  213,  251,  253;  Ci. 
Brit.  943,  10.317,  and  3460,  and  C.  Libri,  which,  with  C. 
Chiag.  213  (and  C.  Brit.  22.780),  has  ''tie  dimostran". 

Thirty- ONE  Printed  Editions  gave  22  for  the 
first  reading,  9  for  the  second.  All  the  early  edi- 
tions with  the  exception  of  the  third  (Mantua) 
have  ^^n(n)c\  Daniello  was  the  first  to  suggest 
nuove;  the  text  has  ^^nove^\  but  in  the  commentary 
he  seems  to  prefer  w/mv.  "Et  nove  Muse,  perchfe 
IX  sono  le  Muse  in  numero,  over  Nove,  cioc  nu- 
ove, e  non  quelle  medesime,  die  prima  Y  liave- 
vano  favorito."    The  Crusca  printed  ^^nuave^\  with 
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a  note ,  remarking  that  the  okl  writers ,  for  th(i 
most  part  in  verse,  wrote  the  diphthon{>*  uo,  with- 
out the  w,  not  caring  for  the  aml)ignity  thus  oc- 
casioned. Ventiu'i,  following  tlie  Crusca ,  declared 
for  a  more  sublime  choir  of  Muses,  not  the  com- 
mon ones;  and  so  also  did  Poggiali^  and  Cesari, 
who  is  for  another  Minerva  also,  nnd  not  the 
Athenian  Pallas,  ^^ Minerva  sard  la  Sapicnza  flivina 
(c  qucsla  c  Beatrice^  (!)  IJiagioli,  who  is  no 
authority  in  the  matter  of  readings,  also  printed 
^^nuove^\  possibly  because  the  Pacli^e  Lombardi 
had  preferred  noxw.  "The Four"  give  ^^nuove''  with- 
out condescending  to  notice  )iove;  and  so  also  does 
Martini.  Fraticelli  in  1837  printed  ^^nuove'\  but 
in  his  edition  of  1860  he  has  very  wisely  changed 
it  to  ^^nove^\ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  nave  is  the  proper 
reading.  It  is  thus  explained  l)y  tlie  Ottimo: 
"Cio5  le  nove  parti  della  scienza  musica"  (poetica); 
and  by  Pietro:  ^^ac  novcm  Musa*,  de  qiilbus  fJ it i  supra 
in  Purgatoi'ior  See  also  the  note  by  Komanis  (Ed. 
Roma  1822).  It  is  the  reading  of  Benvenuto,  and 
of  Buti,  who  explains :  ^'^cioc  le  nove  scienzc  cite  se/rono 
alia  poesiJ^  So  also  the  "Falso  Boccaccio"  ^VZ/VvV 
pe?'le  nove  scicnzier  The  Vend.,  Nid.,  Land.,  Aldus, 
Veil.,  Lomb.,  Dion.,  Komanis,  i  Padovani,  Vivi- 
ani,  Costa,  Bianchi,  and  Witte  all  have  this 
reading. 

CANTO  II.,  VERSO  27. 

Ciii  lion  potea  mi'  ovra  osscr  ascosa, 
Cui  non  ])otea  mia  cvrn  csscr  ascosa, 

TniRTY-six  CoDici  examined  (Rome  1J;  Flor., 
[Ricc.J  6;  Brit.  Mu.  II  ;  Oxford  4,  and  C.  lioscoe) 
gave  for  ovra  or  opra  28,  for  cur  a  G,  and  two  other 
variations,  as  in  C.  Barb.  15;i5, 
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Che  non  li  era  mia  opera  nascosa; 
and  in  the  C.  Brit.  22.780, 

Chili  non  potie  mia  vista  esscre  ascosa. 

Among  the  Codici  with  the  first  reading  were 
the  C.  Cact.;  Ci.  Vat.  3199,  365,  366,  and  4776. 
The  C.  Vat.  4777  has  ?iascosa^  and  so  have  the 
Ci.  Brit.  3581,  3459  (naschosta),  and  the  C.  Ox. 
107.  Tlie  Codici  with  the  second  reading  were 
C.  Vat.  2358;  C.  Ang.  10|  Cno?i  podeaj;  C.  Ox. 
109;  Ci.  Brit.  839,   10.317;  and  C.  Rice.  1031. 

Twenty -EiGUT  Printed  Editions  gave  for  the 

first  reading  1 8  examples ,  including  5  Avith  ^^operd^ 

or,  as  we  find  it  in  early  editions,  ^''oj)ra'\  and  10 

examples  of  the  second  reading. 

This  latter  is  found  in  Ed.  2;  in  the  Nid,  with  "w^s- 
cos<i^^\  in  Veil.,  in  Lomb.,  Rom.,  i  Pad.,  Costa,  "The 
Four'',  with  a  note  of  ovra^  Bian.,  and  Frat.  in  his  ed. 
of  1861;  previously,  in  1837,  he  printed  ovra  but  thought 
cura  better,  though  he  did  not  then  venture  to  differ  from 
the  Crusca.  This  reading  was  also  preferred  by  Sanso- 
vino,  and  we  find  it  in  the  printed  text  of  the  Venice 
edit,  of  1564.  Vcllutello's  remark  is  —  "Mia  cura,  cioe, 
la  mia  voglia,  c  desidcno,  c'  havca  di  saper  che  luogo 
era  quelle,  perche  il  suo  bello,  c  lucente  occhio,  cioe  de 
la  thcologia,  come  disse  nol  X  Canto  de  la  prima  Cantica 
in  persona  di  Virg.  vede  '1  tutto."  Lombardi,  who  revived 
this  reading,  understood  by  it  curiosita,  and  thought  that 
ovra  did  not  w^cU  express  a  desire  to  see  and  to  know; 
neither  does  it,  but,  did  the  Poet  mean  to  convey  this 
impression?  I  doubt  it,  and  think  that  he  merely  intended 
to  refer  to  the  act  of  turning  liis  face  to  the  mirabil  cosa 
which  drew  his  attention,  and  Biagioli  seems  to  have  been 
of  this  opinion  also.  Ovra  is  tlie  reading  of  Edi.  1,  4, 
Vend.,  Aid.,  Rov.,  Dan.,  Crus.,  Vent.,  Pog.,  Biag.,  Cos., 
and  Viv.;  Buti,  Ben.,  Ed.  3.,  Land.,  Dion.,  and  Witte 
have  opera y  and  certainly  I  tliink  opera  is  the  better  read- 
ing of  the  two.  It  is  very  probable  that  cura  found 
its  way  into  the  text  by  ^'oura'\  as  ovra  was  often  writ- 
ten, and  sometimes  printed,  being  mistaken  for  it  by  early 
copyists,  and  this  w\as  the  opinion  also  of  Prof.  Blanc. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  cura  was  probably  regarded  as  an 
improved  reading  justified   by  the  occasional  use  of  the 
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word  in  other  places,  as  in  Piirg.  XXV.,  Ill;  Pard.  IV., 
17;  XXI.,  21;  and  XXVIII.,  40;  though  not  by  its  more 
general  employment. 

CANTO  II.,  VERSO  47. 

Come  esser  posso  piu,  ringrazio  Lui 
Come  esser  posso  si  ringrazio  Lui 
Quant'  esser  posso  piu,  ringrazio  Lui 

Twenty-eight  CoDici  examined  (Rome  12;  Brit. 
Mil.  11;  Oxford  4,  and  C.  Roscoc)  gave  22  ex- 
amples of  the  first  reading,  5  of  the  second,  and 
1  (C.  Vat.  3199)  with 

Quant'  esser  posso  piu,  ringrazio  Lui, 

which  is  the  reading  now  usually  foimd  in  modem 
editions. 

Among  the  Codici  with  the  fii'st  reading  were 
the  Ci.  Vat.  365,  366,  and  3197;  tlic  C.  Caet.; 
and  the  C.  Barb.  1535.  The  Codici  with  the 
second  reading  were  the  Ci.  Vat.  2865,  4776;  and 
the  Ci.  Brit.  10.317,  3459,  and  35S1. 

Twenty -EIGHT  Printed  Editions  gave  of  the 
first  reading  14  examples,  of  the  second  none, 
and  of  the  third,  also  14.  With  the  exception  of 
Ben.  all  the  texts  before  that  of  Aldus  have  the 
first  reading,  and  this  which  was  reproduced  by 
Lombardi,  has  been  followed  by  Rom.,  i  Padovani, 
Viv.,  and  Fraticelli. 

Ben.,  Aid.,  Rov.,  Dan.,  Crusca,  Vent.,  Dion., 
Pogg.,  Biag. ,  Ces. ,  Costa,  Martini,  Bian.,  and 
Witte  have  the  reading  found  only  in  one  Codico 
out  of  the  twenty  -  eight. 

From  the  remark  of  Lombardi:  ^^  Quanf  esser 
posso  piu  leggono  T  edizioni  diverse  dalla  Nidob., 
ma  la  particella  d  con  la  come  fa  miglior  lega 
(Vedi  1  Ciiion.  Panic.  56.,  17),"  it  would  seem 
that  he  was  aware  of  the  second  reading,  but  not 
finding  it  in  the  Nidobeatina,  rejected  it,  though 
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better  than  the  iirst.     It  has   not  hitherto  been 
noticed  by  other  editors,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

CANTO  II.,  VERSI  49-51;  58-60. 

Ma  ditenii,  die  son  li  segni  biii 

Di  quosto  corpo  che  laggiuso  in  terra 
Fan  di  Cain  favoleggiarc  altrui? 

T*  ^  "P  ^  ^  ?F 

Ma  dimmi  qnel  chc  tu  da  te  no  pensi. 
Ed  io:  Cic)  che  n'  appar  quassu  diverse 
Credo  che  il  fanno  i  corpi  ran  e  densi. 

Dante  occasionally  mingles  together  poetical 
fictions  with  philosophical  speculations,  possibly 
in  memory  of  their  early  union;  and  so  in  the 
poetic  account  of  the  moon's  substance  we  have 
a  passing  digression  on  its  lights  and  shadows. 

The  Poet,  in  his  Convito,  compares  Grammar 

to  the  Moon. 

"Dico  die  'I  cielo  della  Luna  colla  Gramniatica  si  so- 
niiglia,  perche  ad  esso  si  puo  comparare;  che  se  la  Lima 
si  guarda  bene,  due  cose  si  veggono  in  essa  propie,  che 
non  si  veggono  noil'  altre  stelle:  V  una  si  e  1'  onibra  cli' 
e  in  essa,  la  quale  non  e  altro  che  rarita  del  suo  corj)0, 
alia  quale  non  possono  tenninare  i  raggi  del  kSoIc  e  riper- 
cuotersi  cosi  come  neil'  altre  parti;  P  altra  si  e  la  varia- 
zione  della  sua  luniinosita,  che  ora  luce  da  un  lato,  c  ora 
luce  dair  altro,  secondo  cho  1  Sole  la  vede'^  (Tratt.  ii., 
c.  14). 

The  opinion  here  expressed  would  seem  to  be 
more  correct  than  that  which  the  Poet  subsequently 
entertained,  when,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  it, 
he  fell  back  upcm  a  substance  of  different  con- 
stitution, the  result  of  a  '^^ formal ]mncij)io^\ 

Brunetto  Latini  discoursing  on  the  rotundity  of  the  moon, 
remarks  that  it  receives  light  as  a  burnished  sword,  or 
crystal,  or  other  similar  body,  and  does  not  give  so  much 
light  of  itself  as  to  enable  us  to  see  its  brightness,  but 
only  by  means  of  tlie  Sun  (Tesoro,  lib.  ii.,  c.  45).  And 
he  subse(piently  states  very  clearly:  "that  on  account  of 
the  moon  being  a  star'^,  and  all  stars  were  held  to  be  of 
the  nature   of  fire,    "some  people  think   that  she  has  a 
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light  of  her  own,  like  the  other  stars.  Rut  the  fiiint  light 
(T  albore)  of  the  moon  would  not  suffice  to  illumine  the 
eartli  were  it  not  for  the  sun^'  (c.  46).  (H*  the  ])ermanent 
dark  patches  on  the  moons  disk,  Ih'unetto  says  nothing. 
But  tne  physiological  influence  of  tiio  moon  at  or  near 
the  full  on  all  fluids,  causing  them  to  rise  and  swell, 
whether  free,  as  tlie  sea,  or  contained  witliin  living  bodies, 
is  mentioned,  with  especial  reference  to  the  pith  in  plants, 
and  tlie  marrow  in  bones. 

The  earth  shines  u))on  the  moon  with  an  intensity  about 
thirteen  times  gnjater  than  that  of  the  moon  upon  tlie 
earth,  and  a  portion  of  this  light  reflected  back  again  to 
us,  is  called  the  earth -lif/ht  of  the  moon,  and  was  known 
to  Leonardo  da  Vinci  *;  Galileo  also  discovered  the  cause 
of  this  faint  light,  which  Rrunetto  Latini  so  distinctly 
notices.  It  is  also  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  the 
Moon,  like  Venus,  the  Earth,  and  other  planets,  has  a 
feeble  phosphorescent  light  of  her  own.    (liumboldt.) 

Among  the  ancients  (see  Plutarch),  some  thought  the 
dark  parts  of  the  moon  might  be  the  shadows  of  moun- 
tains cast  over  valleys  and  plains ;  others  that  the  moon's 
disk  showed,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  land  and  seas  of  our 
own  planet.  AVhat  we  now  know  is  that  the  highcn*  parts 
are  the  brightest,  and  that  the  lower  parts,  or  tlie  plains, 
reflect  less  light;  but  what  the  pennanently  darker  parts 
are,  observers  are  not  agreed.  Kepler  described  them  as 
seas,  a  notion  long  given  uj);  thougli  Arago  has  remarked 
that  the  irregularities  some  of  their  surfaces  show,  might 
be  owing  to  the  amoimt  of  light  issuing  from  the  deptlis 
below  over  that  which  is  reilccted  from  tlie  surface  oi  tlio 
water  above.  But  there  are  other  reasons  f<n'  concluding 
that  there  are  no  seas  in  the  moon. 

Dante,  probably,  was  of  that  conviction  also.  Humboldt 
in  reference  to  tlie  different  tints  which  these  so  called 
seas  in  the  moon  present,  remarks:  ^^The  causes  of  this 
great  diversity  in  the  tints  of  the  rocky  surface,  or  other 
porous  materials  which  cover  it,  are  extremely  mysterious.'^ 

M.  Francoeur  (Uranographie  Edit.  JS2S)  says,  ]>.  %\, 
*'La  teinte  foncee  des  taches  lunaires  ne  ])rovient  fjue  do 
la  nature  meme  du  sol,  jjuisque,  subsistant  (^ncore  dans 
la  pleine  lune,  on  ne  pent  les  regarcler  comme  des  om- 
bres, qui  devraient  disparaitre  lorsq'ell(;s  ont  leur  pro- 
jection verticale." 

*  Sec  Vcnturi:  ^^  Kss/ii  sur  ies  Ouvn/f/es  f/i  Leonavtio  iln  ^''ifirr\  no- 
ticed by  Humboldt  in  Cosmos  Vol.  IV.,  Bohn. 
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Astronomers  when  forced  to  renounce  the  notion  of  seas, 
gave  new  titles  to  tliese  dark  patches,  coupling  tliem  with 
the  names  of  Aristarchus  of  Samos  and  other  eminent  men, 
but  these  have  brought  us  no  nearer  to  their  real  nature 
than  did  the  digression  of  Beatrice,  to  whose  reasoning 
Dante  yielded  uj)  his  earlier  notion  of  **denser  and  rarer''. 

All,  in  fact,  is  solid  on  the  surface  of  the  moon;  an 
arid,  and  very  uneven  volcanic  crust  caus(^s  the  light  of 
the  sun  to  be  reflected  from  it  diftusedlv,  and  not  as  from 
the  focus  of  a  burning  glass.  Its  dimimshed  density,  h^ss 
than  one  half  that  of  the  earth,  may  account  for  the  Poet 
imagining  himself  easily  to  have  pcmcjtrated  its  pearly  sub- 
stance; according  to  Sir  John  llerschel,  muscular  force 
would  there  go  six  times  as  far  in  overcoming  resistance 
as  it  docs  on  the  earth. 


CANTO  II.,  VERSI  loo— 8. 

Or,  come  ai  colpi  degli  caldi  rai 
Uella  neve  riman  nudo  il  swjf/eUo 
E  dal  colore  e  dal  freddo  primai: 

Neither  Plato  nor  Aristotle  rej^ardcd  matter  as 

body,    but  only  as   the  subject  of  it.     The  latter 

introduced   the   accident   of  privation   to   hclj)  out 

his  meaning;  we  have  here  an  illustration  of  this. 

The  matter  of  the  snow,  when  the  />>;•;//  of  it   is 

removed,  hy  privation^  is  snow  no  long'er,  but  the 

subject  or  substance  is  tliere  still,   for  matter  is 

never  annihilated,  it  only  changes  its  form. 

How  primary  matter  (hijle)  made  of  nothing  (?)  and 
therefore  superior  to  all  other  things  which  were  made  of 
something,  gave  rise  to  the  four  elements.  Brunette  La- 
tini  instructs  us  with  becoming  gravity  (Tesoro  I.  II., 
c.  -^0  etc.).  He  tells  us  that  the  nature  of  things  is 
established  by  the  four  constitutions  or  dis))08itions  of 
bodies  (complcasiiniij  which  are  hot ,  cofd y  dry  and  moist; 
and  by  the  four  ehMncnts ,  which  also  particij^atc  in  these, 
and  are  as  the  suj)i)ort  of  th(i  world.  The  Elements  are 
Earthy  Jf'atery  Air  and  Fire,  Besides  which  there  is,  ac- 
cording to  Aristotle  a  filth  element  calh'd  Orhis,  incor- 
ruptii)le,  which  surrounds  and  encloses  within  itself  all  the 
other  elements,  and  all  things  which  are,  the  Deity  ex- 
cepted, and  had  our  bodies  been  made  of  this  they  would 
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have  been  immortal.  Tlie  four  eloments,  like  all  other 
things  animate  and  inanimate,  are  maintained  and  con- 
timied  by  the  four  constitutions  of  bodies,  tlnis  fiarlh  is 
cold  and  dry,  Wafer  cold  and  moist,  ///;-  hot  and  moist. 
Fire  hot  and  dry.  Milton  introduces  these  in  his  description 
of  chaos  (Pard.  Lost.  b.  ii.,  v.  8%). 

For,  hot,  cold,  moist,  and  dry,  four  champions  fierce 

Strive  here  for  mast'ry,  and  to  battle  bring 

Their  embryon  atoms     ****** 

*     *     *     jijtQ  tjiig  ^vild  abyss, 

(The  womb  of  nature,  and  perhaps  her  grave) 

Of  neither  sea,  nor  shore,  nor  air,  nor  fire, 

But  all  these  in  their  pregnant  causes  mix'd 

Confusedly  — 

The  four  humours  in  man,  ^^Sangye^^j  ^^Cholcra^\  "JA'- 
lanconia^\  or  ^^Cholera  nern^\  and  ^^Flegnm^^  have  also  their 
cofnplessioni,  Sangue  is  hot  and  moist.  Cholera  is  hot  and 
dry,  MeUmconkt  is  cold  and  dry,  and  F/egma  is  cold  and 
moist.  This  theory  led  to  the  humoral  ])athology,  and 
to  the  four  Temperaments  of  human  bodies  which  still 
retain  their  theoretical  ground. 

The  four  seasons  also  have  their  complessirmi ,  Spring  is 
hot  and  moist,  and  so  con^esponds  with  Sangue,  which 
has  its  seat  in  the  liver;  summer  is  hot  and  dry,  and  so 
corresponds  with  Cholera,  which  has  its  seat  in  the  bile; 
autumn  is  cold  and  dry,  and  so  corresponds  wth  Melan- 
coiiia,  w^hich  has  its  seat  in  the  spine;  winter  is  cold  and 
moist,  and  so  corres))onds  with  Flegma ,  which  has  its  seat 
in  the  lungs.  Persons  according  to  their  tomj)eraments 
were  thought  liable  to  be  taken  ill  at  corresponding  seasons, 
and  in  them,  diseases  depending  on  corresponding  humours 
were  considered  to  be  more  dangerous  tlian  others.  The 
mode  of  treatment  was  by  op]>osites,  correcting  tlie  hu- 
mours by  supplying  what  the  constitution  was  held  to  be 
deficient  in. 


CANTO  II.,  VERSI  112-138. 

Dentro  dal  ciel  della  divina  pace 
Si  gira  wxv  corpo  nella  cui  virtute 
L'  esser  di  tutto  suo  contento  giace. 

&c,         &c. 

In  this  canto  D«antc  would  seem  to  have  been 
much  indebted  to  the  Arabians  for  the  description 
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given  of  the  or  yam  del  momlo,  and  especially  to 
Averrliois.  In  the  Arabian  philosophy,  true  to 
the  traditional  teaching  of  the  far  east,  the  first 
intelligence  was  not  regarded  as  Deity  but  as  the 
immediate  offspring  and  creation  of  Deity,  ever 
in  intimate  relation  with  Him,  the  first  agent  in 
the  imiverse,  and  the  prime  mover  of  the  stars. 
Aristotle,  however,  did  not  make  this  distinction, 
nor  does  Dante.  Speaking  of  the  stars,  in  his 
XI  book  of  Metaphysics ,  c.  8,  2.  3.  13,  the  Phi- 
losopher who  regarded  them  as  eternal  essences, 
or  substances*,  made  a  remarkable  allusion  to  a 
doctrine  descended  dowTi  from  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  that  the  stars  are  gods,  and  tliat  the 
Divinity  embraces  all  nature,  and,  if  we  separate 
this  from  the  myth  which  accompanies  it,  that 
the  doctrine  may  then  truly  be  considered  divine.** 

Averrliois  treating  on  this  subject,  to  use  the 
w^ords  of  M.  Renan,  came  to  consider  heaven  as 
a  being  eternnl,  incorruptible,  ever  in  act,  of 
l)erfect  levity,  simple,  nnd  moved  by  a  soul.  A 
being,   the  most  noble  of  animated  beings,   not 


*Arist.  Mctnp.  1.  XL,  caj).  VHl.,  2—3,  "Nam  et  stollaruni  naturn, 
perpetiia  Hubstantia  quaHlam  existtiiis;  ct  (jiiod  movet,  perpetiuini, 
et  prills  est  nioto;  et  quod  prius  siibstantiil  est,  substantia  sit  necesso 
est.  Constat  itaquc,  necosso  csso,  tot  substantias  esso  natura  pcr- 
pctuas  ot  ])cr  se  iinniobiles,  ac  absque  mapiitudiue,  ob  causain  prius 
dictam.  Quod  ipritur  substantiae  sunt,  et  baruni  qu:i*nain  prima,  (pia^ve 
secunda,  secundum  euni  ordincm,  (piein  et  lationes  sidcrum  habent, 
patot."    (Kdit.  Paris,  1850,  p.  OOG.) 

**  13.  '*Tradita  autem  sunt  <iua*dam  a  majoribus  nostris  et  ailmo- 
dum  antiipiis,  ac  in  fabula>  tifrura  posterioribus  rtdieta,  <iuod  hi  dii 
sint.  universamque  iiaturam  divinum  eontinrat.  Cetera  vero  fabu- 
lose  jam  ad  niiiltitudinis  persiiasionem,  et  ad  l(?j]^um,  ae  ejus  quod 
conferat,  opi>ortunitateni ,  iliata  sunt:  liomini formes  naniqut;  ac  alio- 
rum  animalium  nonnullis  similes  eos  dieunt,  ac  alia  consequentia  et 
similia  iis  <pi;r  dicta  sunt:  quorum  si  (|iiis  ipsum  sohim  primum  sc- 
parando  accipiat,  quod  dcos  arbitrabantur  primas  substantias  esse, 
divine  profecto  dictum  putabit:  et  (lit  verisiniile  est)  sa'pius  quaque 
arte  et  philosopliia,  quoad  jjossibie  fuit,  inveiita,  eorruptaque  rur- 
sus,  has  iUorum  opiniones,  quasi  quasdam  reliquias,  nunc  usque 
salvatas  esse,  i'atria  itaqiie  ac  primorum  opinio  in  tantum  mode 
nobis  manifesta  sit*'  (p.  008). 
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composed  of  matter  and  form,  neither  in  place, 
except  by  accident,  and  consisting  of  many  orbs 
representing*  the  members  essential  to  its  life,  and 
in  which  the  prime  mover  is  as  the  heart  whose 
vital  influence  is  imparted  to  them  all  (v.  133 
— 138).  Each  of  these  orbs  lias  its  special  intel- 
ligence, which  is  its  form,  just  as  the  rational 
soul  is  the  form  of  man.  These  intelligences, 
hierarchically  subordinate,  (constitute  tlie  chain 
of  movers  which  propagate  the  movement  of  tlie 
first  sphere  down  to  the  others.  The  moving 
power  which  they  obey  is  rhs/n'^  and  to  attain 
the  highest  good  they  move  perpetually,  thus 
manifesting  the  desire  which  actuates  them.  Their 
intellect  is  always  in  act,  uninfluenced  by  ima- 
gination and  sensibility.  They  know  themselves, 
and  are  conscious  of  whatever  passes  in  the 
spheres  beneath  them,  so  that  the  flrst  intelligence 
has  the  complete  knowledge  of  all  that  occurs 
in  the  universe.  (See  M.  lienan,  "Averrots  et 
L'Averroisme",  Deux.  Edit.,  18G1,  p.  121.)  ^'Tlie 
mechanical  hypothesis  of  Newton",  says  M.  lienan, 
*'has  so  profoundly  changed  our  ideas  on  the  system 
of  the  imiverse,  that  the  conceptions  of  ancient 
times,  the  notions  of  the  middle  ages,  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  even  of  Descartes,  appear  to 
us  as  dreams  of  other  days."  *'The  homogeneity 
of  the  universe  was  not  then  understood;  it  could 
not  be  supposed  that  one  and  the  same  system 
prevailed  everywhere,  and  the  same  law  which 
determined  the  movement  of  an  atom  here  below, 
regulated  also  the  movements  of  the  planets  above 
and  around  us." 

Brunctto  Latini  (Tcs.  1.  ii.,  c.  50)  following  Aristotle 
remarks:  "In  truth,  if  the  firmament  did  not  revolve 
around  the  earth,  as  it  does,  no  creature  in  the  world 
could  move  at  all,  and  what  is  more,  if  the  firmanunit 
did  not  revolve  on  a  fixed  point  all  things  would  be  des- 
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troyed*  ....  wherefore  Aristotle  saith,  nature  is  tliat  virtue 
by  which  all  things  change,  and  of  themselves  remain  im- 
mobile, or  as  they  were".  lie  then  states  that  nature 
operates  in  six  ways,  by  Generation,  Corruj)tion,  Increase, 
Diminution,  Alteration,  and  Mutation,  or  change  of  place, 
etc.  Boethius  in  his  third  book  (c.  xii.)  reasoning  by 
what  power  the  universe  is  governed,  says:  "The  order 
and  methods  of  nature  could  not  so  certainly  proceed,  nor 
produce  so  regular  motions,  disposed  and  limited  accord- 
ing to  times,  places,  actings,  spaces,  and  qualities,  unless 
there  were  one  remaining,  fixed  and  innnoveable  ]3eing 
to  manage  so  great  variety  of  changes.  I  give  this  excel- 
lent Being,  whatever  it  is,  by  which  all  things  created 
endure,  and  are  actuated  and  informed,  the  known  de- 
nomination of  God."**  Towards  the  close  of  this  chapter, 
Boethius  remarking  to  his  Ik^atrice:  "Thou  saidst,  that  the 
ven-  form  of  good  was  the  substance  of  God  and  happiness; 
and  didst  teach  that  that  was  the  only  genuine  good  which 
was  desired  by  all  things  in  nature",  is  told  by  her,  in 
rej)ly:  "such  is  tlie  natures  and  form  of  the  Divine  Sub- 
stance, that  it  neitlier  connnunicates  itself  to  foreign  things, 
nor  receives  such  into  its  own  nature;  but  as  rarmenides 
saith  of  it, 

ITcivrod'Sv  svxvxkov  0cpcaQa<;  evcMyxiov  oyxc}'\ 
Himself  immoveable,  he  rolls  the  moving  world. 

Cosimo  Bartoli  in  his  Italian  version  (ir)r)l)  renders  this 

|)assage  as  follows:  "Tu  guidando  tutte  le  cose  in  cerchio 
e  fai  sjjontanamente  t(^rnare  a  te  stessa,  cioe  ella  stando 
fenna,  muove  in  Giro  tutto  il  Mobile  cerchio  delle  cose." 
lioethius  was  a  better  philosopher  than  S<'r  Brunett*),  and 
Danto  surpassed  them  both;  he  kindly  remembers,  however, 
his  old  master,  and  in  v.  12S.  introduces  a  simile  from 
his  Tesoro  (lib.  ii.,  c.  30). 


*  Jleru  Scr  nninotto  puts  in  n  pious  paragrraj)!!:  "Tht^rofore  we  ought 
to  love  and  fear  tluj  Lonl  Jesus  Christ,  wlio  is  Lord  of  all,  and  with- 
out whom  th(;re  eould  be  no  power  nor  any  ^ood  &e." 

**  1  have  here  followed  Preston's  translation.  The  j>assapro  in 
Jioethius  is  remarkable,  lie  says  —  "Etenim  pauUo  ante  a  bea- 
titudine  iucipieus,  earn  sunimnm  bonum  esse  dicebas,  quam  in  suninio 
deo  sitaui  lo<piebare:  i|)sum  quocpie  dcum  summum  esse  bonum  ple- 
nam([ue,  beatitudinem  disserebas:  ex  quo  neminem  beatuni  fore,  nisi 
qui  j)ariter  deus  esset,  quasi  muuuseulum  dabus.  Hursus  i])sam  boni 
formani,  dei  ae  beatitudinis  loquebaris  esse  substantiam,  ipsumque 
nnum  id  ipsum  esse  bonum  doeebas,  quod  ab  omni  rerum  natura 
potcretur."     (Edit,  lenae  1843,  p.  GD.) 
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Lo  moto  e  la  virtu  do'  saiiti  giri, 
(kme  (htl  fithhro  V  arte  drl  mar  tell  o. 
Da'  bcati  motor  ooiivien  clie  spiri. 

Brunetto,  discoursing  on  the  offices  of  nature,  had  said: 
"Per  questa  parola  appiire  liora  chiaraniente,  elie  la  na- 
tura  e  a  I)io,  eonie  il  martello  e  al  fabbro,  che  liora 
forma  una  spada,  hora  un  clmo,  liora  un  cbiovo  (cliiodo), 
liora  una  cosa,  hora  un'  altra,  sceondo  ch(»  il  fabbro  vuole. 
Et  com'  elli  opera  una  maniera  di  formare  una  cosa, 
cosi  adopera  Idio  ne  le  stolle,  e  ne  le  pianete.  Et  altrii 
maniere  adopera  la  natura  in  huomini,  et  in  bestic,  et  in 
altri  almali.''  But  Dante  had  drawn  d(^eply  from  the  di- 
vine philosophy  of  l^oethius ;  the  admirable  dissertation  of 
Beatrice  had  been  inspired  by  the  noble  verses  of  the 
author  of  "the  Consolations"  (Lib.  ill.,  Metr.  ix.),  which, 
derived  from  those  of  Virgil  on  the  soul  of  the  world 
(Georg.  IV.,  'lii — 227;  iEneid  vi.,  721~72i>),  were  expanded 
by  the  Poet,  with  the  aid  of  Averrhois,  into  a  consistent 
cnristian  system. 

CANTO  III.,  VERSO  79. 

Anzi  e  formale  ad  esto  beato  esse 
Anzi  e  formale  //  f/aesto  beato  esse 
Anzi  e  formale  ad  esso  beato  esse 

Twenty -NINE  Codici  examined  (Rome  13;  Brit. 
Mil.  11;  Oxford  4;  and  0.  Rosooe)  gave  22  for 
tlie  first  reading,  G  for  the  second,  and  1  ((.'.  lirit. 
3581)  for  tlie  third. 

Among  those  with  the  first  reading  were  the  Ci.  Vat. 
365,  .'^06  and  4770;  among  those  with  the  seeimd ,  (■. 
(Jaet.  fati  questo);  C.  Vat.  3199;  and  the  C.  Barb. 
1535:  it  was  also  found  in  the  (.'i.  Brit,  (ad  questn) 
21.103,  932,  and  3159. 

Twenty -EIGHT  Printed  Editions  gave  of  the 
first  reading  17  examples,  of  the  second  only  one 
(Ed.   3.),  and  10  of  the  third. 

Aldus  in  this  led  the  way,  and  was  followed  by  Kov., 
Veil.,  Dan.,  the  (/rusca  (with  a  note  of  ad  esto  in  the 
margin),  Dion.,  l^iag.,  (,\j8.,  Pogg.,  and  Jlartini.  Lombard 
has  the  merit  of  having  restored  the  text  to  its  original 
coiToctness  as  ftmnd  in  the  great  majority  of  Codici,  and 
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in  the  early  printed  editions:  but  the  remark  on  the  read- 
ing of  the  Nidob.  adsto,  "credo  per  errore  di  stampa", 
was  surely  unnecessary.  Dionisi  printed  esso,  probably 
from  finding  it  in  the  C.  Vill.  "The  Four",  on  this  verse, 
take  credit  to  themselves  for  differing  from  the  reading 
of  the  Crusca,  which  they  condemn  as  "cacofonia'?,  and 
fall  back  on  a  crowd  of  Codici  for  protection.  They  further 
notice  that  "II  Pucciano  5"  reads  a  questo;  and  so  the 
Veneziana  of  1491.  In  the  Com.  of  Landino  we  also  find 
a  quesio,  though  the  text  has  "tf^  esto^\  The  Aristotelian 
sense  of  formale  is  well  explained  by  the  learned  Floren- 
tine: "Forma  6  quella  che  da  P  esser  alia  cosa,  e  nessuno 
e  bcato ,  senon  per  esser  unito  con  Dio.  Adunque  la  forma 
di  questa  beatitudine  h  \  unione  con  Dio ,  e  la  sua  voglia 
diventa  la  voglia  di  Dio."  It  was  not  then  necessary  to 
say,  see  Lombardi,  that  "/brwrtr/e?"  was  a  scholastic  term 
meaning  essetizia/e,  as  Aristotle's  reign  was  not  yet  over, 
nor  that  '^essere'^  meant  viverc,    (See  p.  242.) 


CANTO  III.,  VERSI  118—20. 

Quest^  h  la  luce  della  gran  Costanza, 
Che  del  secondo  vento  di  Soave 
Genero  il  terzo,  e  T  ultima  possanza. 

Constance,  the  mother  of  Frederic  II"'\  was  the 
daughter  of  king  Roger  P^  of  Sicily,  who  inherited 
that  kingdom  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Roger, 
the  great  Count,  brother  of  Robert  Guiscard,  and 
was  tlie  sister  of  William  the  Bad ,  who ,  accord- 
ing to  Villani,  had  sought  to  put  her  to  death 
on  the  faith  of  a  prophecy  that  she  would  be  the 
ruin  of  the  Norman  kingdom;  but,  by  the  counsel 
of  Tancred,  a  natural  son  of  Roger  I'',  she  was 
saved  and  sent  to  the  convent  of  San  Salvatore. 

William  the  Good,  son  of  William  the  Bad, 
having  no  issue  by  liis  wife  Johanna,  daughter 
of  Henry  IP''  of  England,  Constance,  his  aunt, 
became  presumptive  heiress  to  the  crown,  which 
the  Emperor  Frederic  P'  desired  to  obtain  for  his 
own  family.  To  effect  this  he  projected  a  mar- 
riage between   her  and  his   son  Henry,   duke  of 

22 
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Suabia.  Villani  describes  Constance  as  "pin  del 
corpo  che  della  mente  casta",  and,  following  Ma- 
lespini,  says  that  at  ber  marriage  she  was  fifty 
years  old;  Boccaccio  gives  lier  five  years  more, 
but  her  real  age  appears  to  have  been  only 
thirty- two,  and  tliat  of  her  husband  twenty -two, 
when,  on  Januaiy  27'*'  1186,  their  nuj)tials  were 
celebrated  at  Milan,  in  the  presence  of  the  Em- 
peror. 

The  Florentine  Chroniclers  relate  that  this  mar- 
riage was  devised  by  the  Pope  and  the  archbishop 
of  Palermo  to  get  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  and 
Apulia  out  of  the  hands  of  Tancred,  who  set  at 
nouglit  the  interests  of  tlie  j)apacy,  and  appointed 
his  own  prelates.  But  William  the  Good  did  not 
die  till  three  years  after  the  marriage  of  (Con- 
stance, and  Clement  IIP'*  ratified  the  election  of 
Tancred  to  the  kingdom ,  fearing  the  ambition  of 
Hemy.  They  also  thought  that  it  was  very 
wicked  of  the  Pope  to  take  Constance  from  her 
convent,  dispense  her  from  her  vows,  and  marry 
her  to  a  mundane  prince  after  she  had  dedicated 
herself  to  Christ,  and  l)elieved  that  Heaven  pun- 
ished the  papal  see  for  this  spiritual  violence,  by 
causing  the  oft'spring  of  the  marriage  to  be(Jomc 
a  perpetual  tliorn  in  its  side.  Dante,  however, 
assures  us  (v.  1 1 5 —  1 1 7) , 

Ma  poi  che  pur  al  niondo  fii  rivolta, 

Contf-a  8U0  gnido  o  coiitni  buona  usanza, 
Non  fu  dal  vel  del  cuor  giaimiiai  disciolta. 

Unpleasant  suspicions  seem  from  the  first  to 
have  attached  to  the  pregnancy  of  the  Princess, 
notwithstanding-  that  them/ was alwavs  on  herheart 
(Pard.  IV.,  ys).  Seven  long  years  elapsed  with- 
out any  signs  of  it,  and  when  these  did  show 
themselves,  "the  whole  realm  of  Sicily  and  I^i- 
glia",  says  Villani,  "doubted  very  much  if  Con- 
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stance  really  were  in  an  interesting  state,  so  that 
when  she  was  near  her  confinement,  a  large  tent 
was  pitched  in  the  piazza  at  Palermo  (Jesi),  and 
proclamation  made  that  whatever  female  desired 
to  visit  her  was  at  liberty  to  do  so,  whereupon 
many  went  and  saw  her,  and  so  the  suspicion 
ceased".  But  Malespini  and  Villani  in  matters 
that  took  place  beyond  the  walls  of  their  own 
city,  are  often  no  better  than  gossips  who  report 
only  what  they  have  heard.  One  author  even 
assures  us  that  Constance  gave  birth  to  her  son 
in  public*,  and  another  that  she  actually  un- 
covered her  breasts  to  show  how  bountiful  Heaven 
had  been  to  her.**  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these 
things,  there  were  not  wanting  evil-minded  per- 
sons who  were  ready  to  affirm  that  the  baby  was  not 
her's ,  but  the  surreptitious  offspring  of  a  butcher's 
wife  brought  to  bed  at  the  time;  a  slander  re- 
peated in  after  years,  though  Celestin  HI'**  had 
caused  her  to  swear  that  the  infant  was  her  own, 
and  for  the  simi  of  two  thousand  silver  marks 
had  acknowledged  the  child's  legitimacy.  This 
event  caused  a  great  sensation  at  the  time,  and 
it  was  whispered  about,  that  Henry  VP^,  on  con- 
sulting Joachim,  the  abbot  of  Flore,  who  pre- 
tended to  have  received  from  Jesus  Christ  the 
gift  of  foretelling  events,  received  from  him  the 
menacing  announcement,  'that  from  Constance 
would  issue  the  torch  that  would  set  all  Italy 
on  fire'. 


*  **Tabernaculum  ei  tendi  jusserunt;  ubi  ventre  custodito,  nulla 
matronanim  exclusa,  palam  et  populo  spectante,  Fridericum  enixa 
est  mense  decembri  in  festo  sancti  Stephani".  Fazelli,  Decad,  post 
lib,  VUI.  init. 

'**  "On  dit  memo  qu'cllo  decouvrit  sa  poitrine  h  la  foulo  asscmbl^e 
et  ne  craignit  pas  de  lui  montrer  ses  mamelles  gonflc?es  de  lait" 
{Anoiiy.  Vatic,  Hist.,  Sic,  ap.  Murator.^  Script,  Rer.  Ital.,  t.  VIII). 
See  Huillard-Bro'bolles,  **Recherches  sur  tes  Monuments  et  VHistoire 
des  Normands". 
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This  Joachim  had  a  great  reputatiou  in  his 
day;  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  when  at  Messina, 
before  he  proceeded  to  the  Crusade,  sent  for  him 
and  consulted  him  on  the  issue  of  the  entcrprize  : 
he  died  in  1202. 

Constance  gave  birth  to  her  son  Frederic  at 
Jesi,  in  the  Marca  of  Ancona,  on  St.  Stephen's 
day,  December  26^''  1194.  In  1189  the  Emperor 
Frederic  I'\  having  caused  his  son  Henry  to  be 
elected  king  of  the  Romans ,  at  the  age  of  seventy 
set  out  for  the  Crusade,  and  on  attempting,  as 
an  example  to  his  troops ,  to  ford  the  river  Seleph 
(Calycadnus)  in  Cilicia,  was  drowned,  June  10^'' 
1190.  In  the  following  year,  Henry  was  crowned 
Emperor  by  Celestin  Hr^^,  but  he  did  not  then 
succeed  to  the  throne  of  Sicily.  On  the  death 
of  William  the  Good,  the  Sicilians,  who  hated 
the  German  alliance,  chose  for  their  sovereign 
Tancred,  the  son  of  the  former  prince  of  that 
name,  who  was  every  way  worthy  of  tlieir  choice, 
and  he  reigned  for  five  years.  During  that  period 
the  Emperor  ineffectually  sought  to  obtain  the 
kingdom.  In  one  expedition  the  Empress  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Tancred,  who  sent  her  in  safety 
to  her  husband.  In  1193,  Richard  of  England 
was  brought  from  his  dungeon  in  the  Castle  of 
Trifles,  to  receive  judgement  from  the  Emperor, 
and  the  ransom  paid  for  his  deliverance  furnished 
the  means  for  a  new  onslaught  upon  Sicily. 

Tancred  died  in  1194.  Naples  then  opened 
her  gates  to  the  Emperor;  on  November  20"'  he 
entered  Palermo,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
atrocities  when  Frederic  was  born.  In  1195  he 
was  there •  cro^vned ,  and,  two  years  after,  to  the 
great  joy  of  his  subjects,  died  at  Messina,  1197, 
an  excommunicated  man. 

The  mother  of  the  infant  Frederic ,  then  in  his 
third  year,  took  upon  herself  the  government  of 
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Sicily,  caused  all  Germans  to  quit  the  realm,  and, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  had  her  son  crowned 
king  at  Palermo,  May  17"'  1198;  in  tliis  matter 
Innocent  IIP^  who  had  recently  succeeded  Celestin, 
took  occasion  to  regain  for  the  papacy  the  feudal 
lordship  of  the  kingdom.  Constance  died  Novem- 
ber 28'^',  leaving  her  orphan  child  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  Church. 

The  History  of  Frederic  11°^  of  Hohenstaufen,  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  politics  of  the  Poet,  and  the 
interests  of  Italy,  has  in  recent  years  received  merited 
attention.  The  labours  of  Raumer  in  Germany,  of  M.  M. 
Cherrier,  Huillard  -  Br6holles  and  the  Duke  de  Luynes  in 
France,  and  M*^  Kington  in  England,  have  left  very  little 
more  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  Frederic  had  been  reared 
by  Rome  to  serve  its  own  purposes,  and  when  the  Pope 
desired  to  put  down  the  Emperor  Otho  of  Brunswick,  he 
was  set  up  in  stead.  In  1212  he  was  elected  king  of  the 
Romans,  in  1215  was  made  Emperor,  and  was  crowned 
in  St.  Peters  at  Rome,  by  Hononus,  November  22***  1220; 
the  thirty  years  from  this  time  to  his  death  at  Fiorentino 
(Firenzuolo),  December  13'^  1250,  are  the  most  eventful 
in  the  history  of  Italy  for  the  developement  of  papal 
ambition,  ana  its  struggles  with  the  empire'  for  political 
power. 

Frederic,  regarded  in  his  day  as  the  wonder  of  the 
age,  and  in  our  own  as  the  greatest  of  mediaeval  monarchs, 
sought  to  unite  Germany  and  Italy  under  one  crown,  and 
to  relieve  the  Pope  of  those  distracting  temporal  cares 
which  interfered  with  his  spiritual  calling,  anci  were  sub- 
versive of  his  christian  character.  But  notwithstanding 
his  great  genius,  his  address,  his  firmness  and  his  force, 
the  wily  Lupa  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  high-soaring 
Eagle,  and  though,  for  personal  safety,  the  Pope  was 
glad  to  escape  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Imperial  arms, 
the  final  result  was  the  ruin  of  Frederic  and  all  his  house : 

Che  questa  bestia,  per  la  qual  tu  gride, 
Non  lascia  altrui  passar  per  la  sua  via. 
Ma  tanto  lo  'mpedisce,  cne  Y  uccide. 

Rome  was  resolved  to  consolidate  a  separate  principality 
for  herself  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  and  left  no  means  untried 
of  overturning  the  Emperor's  scheme  of  unity;  not  only 
did  she  excite  his  Italian  subjects  to  rebel  against  him, 
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and  lend  them  her  assistance;  but  had  recourse  also  to 
her  spiritual  weapons ^  and,  when  these  overt  acts  failed, 
did  not  disdain  to  employ  the  most  treacherous  means  to 
rid  herself  of  her  detested  enemy.  In  the  wars  thus  oc- 
casioned; Lombardv  and  Romagna  suffered  most,  and  their 
effects  were  long  telt.  Marco  £ombardo  truly  says  (Purg. 
XVI.,  115—20) 

In  sul  paese  ch'  Adige  e  Po  riga, 
Solea  valore  e  cortesia  trovarsi 
Prima  che  Federigo  avcssc  briga: 

Or  pu6  sicuramente  indi  passarsi 
Per  qualunque  lasciasse,  per  vergogna 
Di  ragionar  co'  buoni;  o  d'  appressarsi. 

While  Frederic  remained  on  tolerably  good  terms  with 
the  Church,  rendered  her  a  nominal  obemence^  and  was 
content  to  hold  his  kingdom  of  Sicily  and  Apulia  of  the 
Pope  as  feudal  superior,  observing  the  conditions  by  which 
the  conquests  of  tKe  Normans  had  been  confirmed  to  them 
by  the  papacy,  he  lived  in  peace  and  could  carry  out 
those  noble  projects  for  the  better  administration  of  Justice; 
the  advancement  of  learning,  science  and  art,  the  improve- 
ment of  amculture,  the  increase  of  commerce  and  the 
general  welfare  and  happiness  of  his  subjects;  which  have 
gained  for  him  a  great  and  glorious  memory,  despite  of 
all  his  failings;  and  the  revulsion  of  feelings  occasioned 
hj  the  relentless  persecutions  he  experienced  from  the 
church;  and  its  ceaseless  efforts  to  transform  his  most 
trusted  friends  into  conspirators  and  assassins;  which  to- 
wards the  close  of  Frederic's  career  rendered  him  suspici- 
ous; vindictive;  and  cruel. 

In  1229  he  was  crowned  king  of  Jerusalem ;  having  by 
skilful  negotiation  obtained  the  Holy  City  for  the  Chris- 
tians. In  1234  he  married  his  third  wife;  Isabella  of 
England;  sister  of  Henry  III^*;  and  put  down  the  rebellion 
of  his  eldest  soU;  Henry;  by  his  first  wife  Constance  of 
Aragon.     The  Emperor  was   then  at   the   height  of  his 

flower;  and  the  diet  held  at  Mayence  in  August  exhibited 
or  the  last  time  the  holy  Roman  Empire  in  all  its  pomp 
and  dignity.  In  the  same  year  Pope  Gregory  IX,  the 
author  of  the  Decretab  (Pard.  ix.;  134);  who  had  sat  in 
St.  Peter's  chair  since  1227,  made  peace  at  Rome  with 
his  turbulent  flock;  their  senator;  ilalebranca;  a  name 
immortalized  by  Dante  as  that  of  the  most  wicked  devils 
in  Hell  (Inf.  XXI.;  37),  taking  the  oath  of  obedience  on 
the  part  of  his  companions.  This  peace  was  the  last  which 
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his  Holiness  enjoyed.  The  Emperor  resolved  to  punish 
the  Lombards  who  had  been  in  league  with  his  son  Henry 
against  him.  The  Pope  protected  them.  War  was  declared 
in  1236,  and  from  that  time  Eome  was  Frederic's  enemy 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  A  rancourous  strife  was  now 
about  to  lay  waste  the  garden  of  the  empire.  Vincenza 
was  taken  and  sacked,  Padua  surrendered  to  Eccelino 
da  Romano,  who  in  1238  married  the  Emperor's  daughter 
Selvaggia.  Conrad,  Frederic's  son  by  his  second  wife  the 
youthful  Yolande,  daughter  of  John  de  Bricnne,  was 
elected  king  of  the  Romans  at  Vienna  in  1237,  and  on 
November  17^  the  Emperor  gained  his  great  victory  over 
the  Lombards  at  Cortenuova.  Fortune  smiled  upon  him, 
notwithstanding  his  repulse  at  Brescia  the  followmg  year. 
In  1239  he  carried  the  war  into  Romagna;  in  1240  took 
Ravenna;  and  marched  on  Rome,  this  time  the  city  was 
saved  by  an  appeal  to  the  relics  of  saints ,  the  second  time 
it  escaped  by  a  less  miraculous  intervention.  On  May  3"^ 
1241,  the  Pisan  fleet  in  the  service  of  Frederic,  captured 
the  French  prelates  and  others  proceeding  to  the  coimcil 
at  Rome ;  three  Roman  legates  were  among  captives.  The 
thunders  of  the  Vatican  now.  mingled  in  the  turmoil  of 
war,  excommunications  flew  about,  and  euphonious  epithets 
culled  from  the  more  mystical  portions  of  Holy  wnt  were 
freely  exchanged  between  the  contending  chiefs.  The  Pope 
became  almost  rabid.  "Ce  roi  de  pestilence,  6crit  Gr6- 
goire  IX.,  assure  que  Tunivers  a  6te  tromp6  par  trois 
imposteurs  (tribus  baratoribtis) ;  que  deux  d'entre  eux  sent 
morts  dans  le  gloire,  tandis  que  Jesus  a  6t6  suspendu  k 
une  croix.  De  plus,  il  soutient  clairement  ct  a  haute  voix, 
ou  plutoi  il  ose  mentir  au  point  de  dire  que  tons  ceux-la 
sent  des  sots  qui  croient  qu'un  Dieu  crcateur  du  monde 
et  tout- puissant  est  n6  d'une  vierge.  II  soutient  cetto 
heresie  qu'aucun  homme  ne  pent  naitre  sans  le  commerce 
de  rhomme  et  de  la  femme.  II  ajoute  qu'on  ne  doit  ab- 
solument  croire  qu'a  ce  qui  est  prouve  par  les  lois  des 
clioscs,  et  par  la  raison  naturellc.''*  These  were  gross 
exaggerations  put  forth  to  cover  the  abuse  of  Papal  Jiuthor- 
ity.  Some  years  later,  in  tlie  time  of  Innocent  IV*'',  the 
Emperor  underwent  a  voluntary  examination  on  the  creed  by 
several  bishops,  who  reported  him  orthodox,  but  the  Pope 
would  hear  nothing  about  it.  The  making  prisoners  of 
the  prelates  greatly  exasperated  Gregory;  but  that  -which 


*See  M.  Renan  **Averro^8  et  L* Averroisme ",   with  tho  reference 
note  p.  296. 
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caused  his  cup  of  bitterness  to  overflow,  was  the  capture, 
later  in  the  year,  of  his  own  family  castle  of  Monteforte, 
with  sundry  nephews  sind  kinsmen  whom  the  Emi)eror  is 
reported  to  have  hanged.  This  blow  proved  fatal,  and 
the  old  man  died  August  21***  1241,  leaving  the  affairs  of 
the  church  at  their  very  lowest  ebb,  and  Frederic  master 
of  tlie  campagna  up  to  the  walls  of  Rome.  A  calm  suc- 
ceeded, until  the  papal  chair  became  permanently  tilled  in 
1243  by  Sinabaldo  di  Fiesco,  Innocent  IV^'',  who  as  Car- 
dinal had  been  the  Emperor's  friend.  Negotiations  for  an 
established  peace  were  then  opened  in  vain;  the  Papacy 
was  not  in  ernest,  and  had  resolved  to  put  down  the 
Emperor.  Pressed  on  all  sides,  in  1244  Innocent  fled  to 
Lyons,  a  free  city  of  the  emjiire,  held  by  the  archbishop. 
Here  the  Pope  ordered  a  general  council.  The  Emperor 
appointed  a  diet  to  be  held  at  Verona.  "The  hope'',  says 
M.  Cherrier,  "to  put  an  end  to  the  quarrels  of  the  clergy 
and  the  empire,  in  obtaining  from  the  universal  church 
the  destitution  of  its  enemy,  was  the  true  motive  that 
impelled  Innocent  to  the  assembly  of  this  council.  Both 
prepared  themselves  for  this  great  event."  False  represen- 
tations of  Frederic's  conduct  v^^ere  sent  to  Lyons.  Before 
pronouncing  his  doom,  the  Church  sought  to  blacken  his 
character.  Cardinal  Reimer  struck  the  key-note  in  his 
terrible  epistle*,  but  it  was  too  high,  and  the  missile  of 
destruction  recoiled  on  its  projector.  The  council  of  Lyons 
in  1245,  exhibited  to  the  world  the  culminating  point  of 
papal  presumption.  The  sentence  of  deposition  was  pro- 
nounced on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  July  16"'.  The 
empire  never  recovered  the  shock  it  then  received,  and 
the  remaining  five  years  of  Frederic's  closing  career  were 
little  better  than  a  series  of  disasters  and  defeats,  of 
defections,  conspiracies,  and  attempts  upon  his  life.  In 
1246  the  Emperor  in  vain  laid  siege  to  Milan,  and  win- 
tered at  Grosseto  in  Tuscany,  making  his  son,  Frederic 
of  Antioch,  vicar  general  in  that  province.  Here  a  hor- 
rible plot,  with  wide  ramifications,  was  formed  against 
his  life  by  some  of  his  most  trusted  officers ,  in  which  the 
Pope  was  an  accomplice.  Guide  Bonatti  of  Forli  pretended 
to  have  foreseen  it  by  a  conjunction  of  the  planets.  A  ter- 
rible retribution  overtook  the  conspirators.  A  crusade  was 
then  preached  against  the  Emperor,  and  all  who  attacked 
him  were  hailed  as  the  champions  of  Jesus  Christ.    The  im- 

*  See  the  Chronicle  of  Matthew  Paris  for  tliis  letter  and   all   the 
particulars  of  the  council  at  Lyons. 
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mense  ingratitude  shown  by  those  who  had  shared  his 
favour,  wrought  in  Frederic's  temper  a  change  which  led 
to  his  becoming  suspicious,  tyranical  and  cruel.  The  pa- 
pal party  sought  to  detach  Conrad  from  his  father;  he 
had  in  1246  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Otho  duke 
of  BaTaria,  and  was  striving  to  maintain  the  empire  in 
Germany ;  to  these  overtures  he  replied  by  a  stem  defiance, 
and  marching  to  encounter  the  anti-king  of  Rome,  whom 
Innocent  had  set  up  in  the  person  of  Henry  the  landgrave 
of  Thuringa,  defeated  him,  and  caused  him  to  fly  to  the 
Castle  of  Wartburg  where  he  died,  1247.  William  Count 
of  Holland  was  then  put  forward  in  his  place.  Though 
the  papal  funds  were  recruited  from  the  extortions  prac- 
tised in  England,  Innocent  openly  charged  that  country 
with  following  Frederic's  example,  and  he  urged  the. king 
of  France  to  attack  the  rebellious  island.  In  the  mean 
time  Frederic  prepared  to  march  on  Lyons,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  attitude  of  Franco.  On  February  18*S 
1248,  after  a  siege  of  nearly  eight  months,  he  experienced 
the  disasterous  defeat  before  Parma,  which  caused  many 
adherents  to  change  sides.  In  1249,  in  a  battle  fought 
at  Fossalta,  near  Modena,  his  son  Enzio,  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bolognese,  nor  could 
either  threats  or  promises   obtain  his   release.     The  Em- 

Eeror,  with  declining  health,  now  saw  his  power  failing 
im,  his  friends  forsaking  him,  and  his  ministers  turning 
againt  him.  It  was  about  this  time  (March  1249)  that  his 
secretary  Pier  della  Vigna  suddenly  fell  a  victim  to  the 
intrigues  of  the  court  and  the  papacy.  Peter  had  recently 
been  appointed  Protonotary  and  Logothete  of  the  king- 
dom, with  full  power  over  the  revenues  and  privileges  of 
the  clergy,  a  circumstance  sufficient  of  itself  to  imperil 
his  life,  and  he  was  now  charged  as  an  accomplice  in  seek- 
ing to  poison  his  master. 


PIER  DELIA  VIGNA, 

The  circumstances  which  caused  the  fall  and 
fatal  end  of  Pier  della  Vigna  are,  and  probably 
ever  will  be  involved  in  doubt  and  conjecture. 
This  distinguished  man,  poet,  orator,  lawyer  and 
diplomatist,   who   had  become  the  depositary  of 
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Frederic's  mind,  almost  tlie  keeper  of  liis  con- 
science, as  well  as  the  dispenser  of  his  anthority, 
was  born  of  a  humble  but  honorable  family  at  Ca- 
pua, and  was  early  sent  as  a  poor  scholar  to 
study  law  at  Bologna.  The  archbishop  of  Pa- 
lermo, who  had  discovered  his'  talent,  recom- 
mended him  to  Frederic,  and  he  soon  rose  to 
high  office  and  dignity.  As  early  as  1225  he 
sat  on  the  judicial  bench;  riches  and  honom*  were 
heaped  upon  him,  and  he  continued  to  be  judge 
of  the  imperial  court  up  to,  at  least,  1232.  Among 
other  duties  he  was  employed  by  Frederic  to 
compile  the  state  papers  which  throw  so  much 
light  upon  the  history  of  his  times.*  lie  it  was 
who  came  forward,  as  circumstances  required,  with 
orations  in  conunendation,  or  defence  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  caused  Gregory  IX.  to  exclaim  on  one  oc- 
casion, "oh  quanto  grande  saresti,  figliuol  mio, 
sc  invece  dell'  impero  campione  tu  fosti  della 
santa  chiesa!"  He  it  was  whom  P^rederic  sent  to 
England  to  negotiate  his  marriage  with  the  prin- 
cess Isabella,  and  who  received  from  her  a  ring 
to  convey  to  her  future  lord.  He  also  it  w^as, 
along  with  Walter  d'Orca,  Frederic's  Chaplain, 
whom  the  Emperor  sent  as  his  chief  delegate  to 
Lyons  to  represent  himself,  and  where  he  arrived 
too  late.  And  it  is  this  alter  ego  in  the  imperial 
counsels  who  has  been  charged  with  complicity 
in  an  attempt  to  poison  his  master.  The  story 
is  related  by  Matthew  Paris,  who  gives  it  as  it 
was  told  to  him,  but  did  not  believe  it  himself, 
adding,  "Veritatem  tamon  novit  Deus,  secretoruni 
perscrutator  infallibilis."    A  court  physician  who 

*The  letters  of  Vidro  della  Vignn  were  first  printed  at  Basle  in 
loCfi,  hy  Sr/ianfio:  were  rejirinted  at  naniburj];  in  lOOO,  and  al,^•lin  at 
iiasle,  by  Iselto  in  1740.  lie  also  wrote  a  treatise  dellu  podestd  im- 
pei'iaic,  A  short  account  of  these  letters  will  be  found  in  Bossi 
"Delia  Storia  d'ltalia",  Lib.  V..  cap.  VIII.,  Vol.  XV.,  p.  193. 
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had  long  lain  in  prison  at  Parma,  and  was  sent 
back  by  the  legate  in  exchange  for  a  certain  Guelf 
noble,  had  been  bribed  by  tlie  Pope  to  attempt 
Frederic's  life,  and  mixed  poison  in  the  medicine 
and  in  the  bath  he  had  prepared  for  him.  The 
Emperor ,  forewarned  by  a  friend ,  on  the  former 
being  presented  to  him,  Peter  standing  by,  entreated 
them  not  to  poison  him,  and  was  encom^aged  to 
dismiss  all  suspicion  from  his  thoughts.  He  then 
ordered  the  physician  to  drink  half  of  the  medi- 
cine with  him,  on  which  he  stumbled  and  fell, 
but  enough  remained  unspilt  to  prove  the  viru- 
lence of  the  draught.  The  leech  was  hanged.  Pier 
della  Vigna  deprived  of  sight  and  put  in  chains. 
Of  the  attempt  to  poison  Frederic  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  the  conspiracy  had  its  ramifica- 
tions at  court  is  shown  by  the  secret  having 
been  imparted  at  least  to  one  faithful  servant ;  for 
we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  it  was  a  plot  laid 
merely  to  get  rid  of  Peter :  in  the  event  of  its  suc- 
cess, the  wretch  who  administered  the  poison 
most  probably  expected  to  escape.  If  Pier  della 
Vigna  were  guilty  of  complicity,  it  is  morally 
certain  that  he  must  have  had  a  powerful  party 
to  carry  him  through.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
that  this  was  the  case.  The  Emperor  having 
been  persuaded  of  his  guilt  only  shows  the  in- 
fluence brought  to  bear  against  Peter.  Notwith- 
standing the  documents  lately  published,  M. 
Huillard - Br^holles ,  their  editor,  and  no  one  is 
more  competent  than  himself  to  speak  on  this 
subject,  says:  ^'Malgrd  les  recherches  les  plus 
assidues,  nous  n'avons  pu  trouver  la  preuve  de 
la  culpability  de  Pierre  de  la  Vigne.  II  fut  im- 
pliqu^  dans  un  complot  r^el,  mais  sa  participa- 
tion h  ce  complot  reste  et  restera  probablement 
toujom-s  un  problfeme  insoluble."  The  first  intima- 
tion of  the  fall  of  the  secretary,  as  found  in  the 
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Chronicle  of  Placentia,  is  sudden  «ind  mysterious. 
Early  in  January  1249,  Frederic  having  left  Ver- 
celli  for  Pavia,  thence  rode  on  to  Cremona:  ^'Im- 
perator  dimissa  civitate  Vercellarum  in  custodia 
Petri  Becherii  et  Jacomini  di  Careto  atque  Mar- 
chionis  Lancie,  equitant  Cremonam,  ubi  capi  fecit 
Peti'um  de  Vinea  ejus  proditorem.  Quod  quidem 
cum  intellexissent  populares  Cremone,  voluerunt 
Petrum  per  vim  destruere;  tamen  nocte  silenti 
imperator  cum  militum  cohorte  misit  ipsum  apud 
Burgum  Sancti  Dompnini  in  vinculis."  *  The  chro- 
nicle further  states:  "In  proximo  mense  marcii 
imperator  dimisso  rege  Encio  in  Lombardia,  cum 
sua  milicia  ad  partes  Pontremuli  ad  civitatem 
Pisis  (sic)  accessit,  duxitque  secum  Petrum  de 
Vinea  cui  oculos  de  capite  erui  fecit  in  Sancto 
Miniato,  ubi  suam  vitam  finivit;  quod  castrum 
hunc  habuit."  This  is  all  which  the  anonymous 
writer  says  of  this  astounding  event.  It  is  related 
that  in  the  conspiracy  against  Frederic's  life  in 
1246,  of  which  Theobald  Francesco ,  late  podesta 
of  Parma,  was  the  head,  the  wretched  man  on 
being  taken  and  mutilated  was  paraded  through 
Sicily  and  Apulia  with  the  Pope's  bull  round 
his  neck,  proclamation  being  made  to  the  people 
to  come  and  behold  a  monster.  A  similar  fate 
is  said  to  have  attended  Peter;  but  it  would  ap- 
pear that  his  self-inflicted  death  at  San  Miniato, 
by  dashing  his  head  against  a  column  to  which 
he  was  chained,  occiu'red  before  this  part  of  the 
sentence  was  carried  out.  In  the  absence  of  po- 
sitive evidence  against  the  integrity  and  faithful- 
ness of  Pier  della  Vigna,  we  have  an  overwhelming 
amount  of  circumstantial  evidence  in  his  favour, 
derived  from  long  years  of  devoted  attachment, 


*  Chronicon  Placentinum   et  Chronicon  de  Rebus  in  Italia  gestis 
historiee  etc.    Paris  185C,  p.  218. 
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from  familiar  and  habitual  intercourse  with  Fre- 
deric, of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  no  man 
was  ever  better  loved  by  his  friends,  or  more 
hated  by  his  enemies,  from  a  community  of  literary 
tastes  and  sentiments,  from  his  having  attained 
riches  and  glory  and  honour,  and  a  position  whose 
giddy  height  suddenly  acquired  might  turn  some 
feeble  brains,  but  from  the  accustomed  occupation 
of  which  no  one  would  willingly  throw  himself 
headlong  down.  All  these  afford  a  moral  con- 
viction of  the  falsity  of  the  charge  brought  against 
him.  But  there  is  something  more  than  this  to 
prove  his  innocence.  The  verdict  of  Dante  can- 
not be  set  aside;  born  sixteen  years  after  the 
event,  he  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  derived 
his  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  from  persons 
then  living  who  could  speak  to  the  facts,  and  Dante 
pronounces  him  innocent:  the  unhappy  victim  of 
court  intrigue  exclaims  (Inf.  XIII.,  73 — 78) 

Per  le  nuove  radici  d'  esto  legno 

Vi  giuro  che  giammai  non  ruppi  fede 
Al  mio  signer,  che  fu  d'  onor  si  degno. 

E  se  di  voi  alcun  nel  mondo  riede, 
Conforti  la  memoria  mia,  che  giace 
Ancor  del  colpo  che  invidia  le  diede. 

But  we  have  another  witness,  one  who  was 
living  at  the  time,  Ricordano  Malispini,  born 
1220,  and  believed  to  have  died  in  1286,  twenty 
one  years  after  the  birth  of  Dante,  who  states 
in  his  chronicle :  "  e  dopo  alquanto  tempo  lo  'mpe- 
radore  fece  ambasceria  al  savio  huomo  maestro 
Piero  delle  Vigne,  il  buono  dittatore,  apponen- 
dogli  tradimento,  ma  ci6  gli  fu  fatto  per  invidia 
del  suo  grande  stato :  per  la  qual  cosa  il  maestro, 
per  gran  dolore  si  lasci6  morire  in  prigione,  e 
chi  disse  che  egli  medesimo  si  tolse  la  vita." 
Cap.  CXXXI. 
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That  there  was  a  plot  to  destroy  Pier  della 
Vigna,  as  well  as  his  Master,  is  obvious,  and 
suspicions  would  point  to  one,  at  least,  as  im- 
plicated in  it.  The  Emperor,  it  is  related,  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  superseding  the  Po2)e,  and 
himself  becoming  supreme  both  in  church  and 
state,  Peter  was  to  be  his  prophet.  A  letter  of 
Walter  d'Orca,  archbishop  of  Capua,  shows  how 
far  this  real  or  pretended  scheme  had  been  car- 
ried, and  reads  very  like  a  snare  to  catch  the 
unwary  Secretary.  When  Peter  fell,  the  arch- 
bishop rose  in  his  j)lace,  enjoyed  his  benefices, 
and  distributed  his  acquired  wealth.  So  that  tliis 
rival,  if  he  did  not  compass  the  ruin  of  the  Se- 
cretary, was  the  individual  who  most  benefited 
by  it. 

In  the  fall  of  Pier  della  Vigna,  Frederic  lost  the 
most  habile  of  his  counsellors,  c^nd  the  death  of 
his  Minister  was  the  prelude  to  his  own. 


It  was  after  tliis  event,  when  tlio  Cardinal  Ottaviano 
degli  Ubaldini  had  recovered  Romagna  for  the  church, 
that  the  battle  at  Fossalta  was  fouglit  in  which  Re  Enzio 
became  the  prisoner  of  the  Bolognesi,  and  remained  so 
till  his  death  in  1272.  Late  in  November  1250,  the  Em- 
peror, when  on  the  road  to  his  favourite  Saracen  settle- 
ment and  garrison  Lucera,  was  taken  so  ill  with  fever 
and  dysentery  that  he  was  unable  to  continue  his  journey, 
and  was  constrained  to  stop  at  Fiorentino  (Firenzuola)  a 
hunting  lodge  six  miles  short  of  it.  His  physicians  had 
foreseen,  says  M.  Cherrier,  that  he  would  not  survive 
the  year.  Frederic  with  all  his  high  intellectual  qualities 
believed,  as  was  the  fashion  of  the  age,  in  the  dicta  of 
astrologers,  and  from  a  prediction  touching  the  ])lace  of 
his  death,  he  became  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
here  he  was  to  die.  "The  will  of  God  be  done",  he  ex- 
claimed, and  with  pious  resignation  prepared  for  the 
event.  Nicholas  of  Brindisi  drew  up  his  will.  Berard,  the 
venerable  Archbishop   of  Palermo,   administered  the   last 
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sacraments  of  the  church.  Manfred,  then  a  youth  of 
eighteen,  son  of  the  Countess  Bianca  Lancia,  wnom  Fre- 
deric tenderly  loved  and  had  married  on  her  death  bed, 
tended  his  dying  father  with  unremitting  affection;  the 
principality  of  Taranto  was  given  to  him,  and  he  was 
appointed  regent  of  the  realm  during  his  brother  Conrad's 
absence.  * 

Frederic  breathed  his  last  on  the  festival  of  Saint  Lucy  **, 
virgin  and  martyr,  December  13^*"  1250,  in  the  fifty-sixth 
year  of  his  age.  He  died  forgiving  his  enemies,  making 
restitution  of  all  her  rights  to  the  Church,  and  enjoining 
his  sons,  as  they  .valued  his  blessing,  to  be  satisfied  with 
what  he  had  leu  them.  He  requested  to  be  buried  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Palermo,  by  the  side  of  his  parents,  and  so 
he  was.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  principal  entrance, 
beneath  a  small  open  Greek  temple  with  six  corinthian 
columns,  four  white  marble  lions  support  a  red  porphry 
urn,  here  rest  the  remains  of  the  great  Frederic;  close 
by  are  those  of  his  father,  his  mother,  and  his  first  fair 
wife.***  The  church  rejoiced  greatly  at  the  death  of  the 
Emperor;  the  Pope  sang  hymns  of  praise,  and  the  fra- 
ternities joined  him  in  the  chorus. 

The  court  of  Frederic  11"'^  was  the  cradle  of  Italian 
literature,  and  the  school  of  rising  science.  Here  poetry 
was  diligently  cultivated,  Cajsar  himself  setting  the  ex- 
ample. His  secretary,  Pier  della  Vigna,  the  most  accom- 
plislied  scholar,  statesman  and  jurist  of  the  age,  surpassed 
all  others  as  a  dicitore^   and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for 

*  The  having^  suffocated  his  father  with  a  pillow  was  an  atrocious 
invention  of  the  church  party,  which  had  no  other  way  of  venting^ 
its  malice  on  Manfred  than  by  the  imputation  of  horrible  crimes. 
If,  says  M.  Cherrier,  the  historian  condescend  to  notice  this  state- 
ment, **co  n'est  que  pour  fairo  connaitre  j\  quels  cxc^s  les  passions 
politiques  peuvent  pousser  les  partis".  This,  however,  was  not  the 
only  crime  which  the  Guelfs  attributed  to  Manfred,  ho  was  charg^ed 
with  the  death  of  Conrad,  and  with  having  sought  to  get  rid  of  his 
son  Conradin  also. 

**Most  texts  of  Frederic's  Will  have  the  words  *V//t'  suhhati  septimo 
dedmo^\  a  mistake  probably  for  **die  suhhati  decimo^\  See  a  note 
in  "Hist.  Dip.  Frid.  Secundi'\    Int.  p.  cci. 

***  The  pediment  and  the  entablature,  on  which  latter  are  sculp- 
tured eagles  and  griffons,  are  of  granite,  the  columns  of  porphry, 
the  capitals  have  two  rows  of  leaves  suggestive  of  those  seen  in  the 
capitals  of  the  temple  of  the  Winds,  at  Athens.  The  tails  of  the 
Lions  are  entwined,  and  between  their  paws  are  four  slaves  on  their 
knees.  The  monument  was  originally  placed  near  the  choir;  and, 
instead  of  the  three  steps  on  which  it  stood,  there  is  now  a  plinth 
of  black  marble. 
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the  first  perfect  Italian  sonnet.  Here  also,  under  the  foster- 
ing influence  of  Arabians  and  Hebrews ,  to  whom  leaniing 
in  the  early  middle  ages  was  indebted  for  its  preservation, 
and  who  brought  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  to  supersede 
the  silly  speculations  of  schoolmen  and  monks,  the  sciences 
of. natural  history  grew  and  flounshed:  in  the  words  of 
Cuvier,  'the  first  independent  and  original  zoologist  of  the 
scholastic  middle  ages  was  the  Emperor  himself\  His 
treatise  on  the  Falcon  was  very  complete. 

The  earliest  Arabic  versions  of  Aristotle  were  taken 
from  the  Syriac:  Frederic  caused  latin  translations  to  be 
made  from  the  original  Greek  texts,  and  in  1232  sent 
them  to  the  Universities  of  liologiiii  and  Naples,  the  latter 
of  which  he  had  founded  in  1224,  with  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation in  which  he  says,  that  from  his  youth  he  had 
delighted  in  the  careful  reading  of  the  best  authors,  in 
order  that  he  might  become  enlighten(Hl  by  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  and  his  mind  bo  well  furnished  with  liberal 
principles.  But  not  to  literature  and  science  only  was  the 
mind  of  this  great  monarch  directed,  he  cared  also  for 
agriculture  and  commerce,  and  was  as  earnest  in  the 
establishment  of  model  farms  as  in  founding  schools  of 
learning  and  ri^gulating  their  studies.  In  the  education 
and  training  of  his  sons  he  was  very  careful,  the  example 
of  the  first  was  a  warning  for  the  others.  Twice  in  his 
life  he  made  an  attempt  at  constitutional  government  by 
an  assembly  of  the  States  at  Foggia.  His  financial  policy 
was  the  admiration  even  of  his  worst  enemies,  and  his 
credit  stood  so  high  that  his  leather  coinage  was  taken 
as  willingly  as  his  gold.  Frederic  was  also  a  great  builder, 
many  strong  castles  up  rose  at  his  bidding,  and  many  dis- 
tinguished artists  were  born  and  flourished  during  his 
reign.  Niccola  Pisano  was  much  employed  by  him,  and 
his  son  Giovanni  gained  a  high  rei)utation.  Guide  da 
Siena,  the  painter,  flourished  in  1221;  Giunta  Pisano  was 
bom  in  1230',  Gaddo  Gaddi  in  1239;  Cimabue  in  1240. 
The  sun  of  theological  science  also  arose  in  his  time,  in 
tlie  person  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  born  at  Rocca  Secca  in 
1224.  The  attachment  of  .the  Emperor  to  the  Arabs, 
among  whom  were  some  of  his  best  and  bravest  subjects, 
was  made  by  his  enemies  a  bitter  reproach  against  him; 
but  they  at  least  were  faithful  and  above  papal  corrup- 
tion, and  were  necessary  to  the  purposes  of  civilization 
which  he  sought  to  carry  out.  His  moral  character  must 
be  estimated  according  to  that  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  the  circumstances  wherein  he  was  placed.   Papal 
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writers  have  represented  him  as  addicted  to  sensual  enjoy- 
ment;  and  the  gratifications  of  a  vohiptiious  liareem.  His 
Norman  predecessors  in  Sicily  had  shown  a  taste  for  these 
things ;  much  to  the  scandal,  real  or  pretended,  of  their 
friends  at  Rome.  But  Frederic,  though  lie  delighted  in 
the  society  of  women,  had,  throughout  his  whole  career, 
higher  and  more  noble  objects  in  view  than  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure;  only  on  one  fatal  occasion  did  his  love  of 
hawking  and  hunting  interfere  with  his  duty.  For  his 
religious  sentiments,  the  Popes  and  ecclesiastics  who  were 
perpetually  preaching  and  conspiring  against  him,  were,  in  a 

Seat  measure,  responsible,  and  if  at  any  time  Mohammedan 
lans  appeared  in  his  eyes  more  res])ectable  characters 
than  christian  priests,  the  latter  had  themselves  alone  to 
thank  for  it.  Dean  Milman's  verdict  may  here  be  taken, 
that  Frederic  was  one  whom  an  undeserved  excommunica- 
tion, and  the  evils  of  his  age  made  irreligious.  Dante 
thought  him  here  less  excusable,  and  therefore  placed  his 
soul  in  Hell  (Inf.  x.,  HO.)  among  infidels,  and  epicureans, 
and  those 

Che  r  anima  col  corpo  morta  fanno. 

The  will  of  Frederic  and  his  last  moments  tend  to  show 
that  this  judgment  was  not  merited.  The  Emperor  has 
been  charged  by  papal  authors  with  the  use  of  that  poli- 
tical weapon  which  the  Church  of  Home  wielded  with 
surpassing  dexterity.  But  if  Fredc^ric  used  duplicity,  it 
was  in  virtue  of  the  lessons  he  had  received  from  his 
spiritual  teachers.  Dissimulation  and  duplicity  characterise 
the  state-craft  of  weak  goveninients,  and  wenj,  probably, 
as  contrary  to  the  strong  rule  of  the  Emperor,  as  they 
were  to  his  principles  of  justice  and  equity. 

Lunga  promessa  con  V  attend(»r  corto, 

the  advice  which  Guido  di  Montef(jltro  gave  to  Boniface 
VIII.  (Inf.  XXVII.,  110),  had  hyjiii;  b(>en  the  measure  of  the 
papal  conscience  before  ever  it  became  any  part  of  the 
imperial  policy.  The  first  duty  of  a  ruler  is  to  establish 
justice.  ^^Diligite  jusfiHarn  qui  judicatis  tcnam^\  is  the  lead- 
ing precept  in  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  is  the  motto 
formed  by  the  souls  of  righteous  jud<j:<^s  in  the  heaven  of 
Jupiter  (rard.  xviii.,  oi— ;';).  Justice  was  the  end  to  which 
the  Emperor  directed  his  most  persoverinj^  efforts  as  a 
monarch;  he  maintained  that  justice  is  the  foundation 
of  good  faith  and  of  confidence,  without  which  nothing 
can  be  built  up.     Dante  might  have  ])laced  the  soul  of 
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Frederic  alonp;  with  tliiise  of  Trajnn,  Constantinn,  Chnrle- 
maf^iie,  and  William  tho  <iuod,  liud  it  not  bt^en  for  his 
private  character,  and  that  the  early  J>art  of  tho  |)«eju 
was  -written  more  under  tho  intiuenco  of  j^iioltisni  and  tlie 
docmas  of  the  cburch,  than  the  later  mrtimis  of  it.  Unjnst 
jiiJges  were  condciiinod  to  dcialh.  Tliough  the  Kmporor 
dclightctl,  as  lie  used  to  say,  'to  water  the  domains  of 
jiixtieo  with  the  stream  of  morcy',  yet  Iiis  criminal  code 
waa  very  severe.  At  one  time  ne  was  a  risi<l  jmrsocutor 
of  the  paterini.  Dante  alliiden  to  thn  imnisliment  devised 
of  leaden  eopes  which  weighed  down  the  wtiai-cm  till  death 
ended  their  sufFcrings  (Inf.  XXiIt.,  «i — e).  In  this  way  died 
the  count  Uegnier  ot  Mancnte,  who  harassed  Sicily  during 
Frederic's  oarly  yoiu-u. 

Giovanni  Villani  in  sununing  up  the  qualities  of  Kro- 
(loric,  says:  "fii  uonm  di  gran  valore,  e  di  grandt*  af- 
fare,  savio  <U  si-rittura  e  di  si'imo  natiirale,  nniverwale  in 
tuttn  le  coKo;  Kcppo  la  lingua  hitina  e  hi  nostra  volgare, 
e  tedcHco,  franccKco,  greco,  e  snracincBco,  o  di  tntte  virtu 
copioMo;  largo  c  cortese  in  donare,  prode  e  savio  in  anno, 
o  fu  niolto  temuto".  Dante  had  deehired  previously,  liy 
tlio  mouth  of  Pier  della  Vigna,  that  Fn'derin  was  worthy 
of  all  honour  (Inf.  .\Iii.,  i:>).  The  chroniclor  nest  e\hibitB 
the  less  favourable  side  of  tlie  Kniperors  characti'r  as 
viewed  by  priests  and  numks,  who  gave  to  his  oriental 
usages  and  tai-tes  tlie  niisrepre.sentatioiiH  that  best  suited 
their  purpose.  "The  dominant  idea  of  thiw  great  man", 
observes  M.  Renan*,  "was  cirilhiiliuii  iu  tin;  most  modem 
sense  of  tliat  word,  that  is,  as  I  wonld  siiy,  the  noble 
and  liberal  development  of  human  nature,  in  opposition 
to  the  abject  taste  and  deformity  wliieli  had  seducrd  the 
middle  ages,  the  restoration  (robabilitation).  in  a  word,  of 
all  that  which  chrintianity  had  too  absolutely  branded  with 
the  name  of  the  worlil  and  its  mundane  vanities.  Suiierior 
to  Charlemagne  by  tho  elevated  manner  in  wbieb  he  ci)n- 
ceived  and  eomprebended  this  ideal  purjiose,  an  invincible 
obstacle  opposed  bis  oiurse,  and  tho  noble  scheme  was 
nuned  against  the  religious  instiliition.s  of  llio  age." 

«Au  XlV'sieele",  says  M.  ]Iuilhml-]!iebolles,  "Ui  noiii 
de  Frederic  11°''  roparait  sans  ccsst;  dans  his  iisi>irationK 
doa  contemporains  vers  la  rofornic  religioiiso  et  vers  la 
concentration  de  rantorite  politifpie."  Itoth  of  these  prin- 
ciplos  were  directly  opposed  to  tliu  juirposes  of  the  papacy, 
wliich  was  resolved  to  root  out  the    reigning   family    that 

•"Avurroi-s  et  rAverriii«mc"  tp.  2MG). 
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had  dared  to  entertain  tliem.  The  enmity  of  the  Church 
to  Frederic  II"'';  was  inherited  with  other  troubk^s,  by 
his  son  and  successor  Conrad ;  on  whose  death  from  fever, 
at  Lavelh),  May  21**^  1254,  it  fiJl  eventually  with  con- 
centrated violence  on  Manfred  his  successor  in  the  king- 
dom. The  emuire  in  the  interval  was  put  up  to  the 
highest  bidder,  i.-onradin,  ('onrad's  son,  bom  at  Landshutt, 
March  25"'  1252,  b(?ing  excluded  by  the  Pope  from  the 
succession.  Rome  had  determined  in  future  to  prevcmt 
the  union  of  the  empire  and  the  kingdom  in  the  same 
individual,  and  to  resume  the  feudal  sovereignty  of  the 
latter.  I'his  was  the  ground  on  which  the  pai)acy  rested 
for  its  chief  temporal  support, 

Si  qu'  il  pie  fermo  era  sempre  il  pin  basso. 


MANFREDI. 

The  French  Pope,  Urban  IV"',  had  no  heart  for  Italy. 
To  quote  the  words  of  M.  Cherrier  ^'he  appears  to  have 
had  but  one  thought,  the  ruin  of  Manfred.  To  this  end 
he  sacrificed  the  future  prospects  of  Italy,  and  even  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  i)apal  patrimony".  "The  chief  of 
the  church,  to  overthrow  his  (uiemy,  adopted  an  anti- 
national  policy,  threatening  for  the  country  and  dangerous 
to  the  Holy -See  itself.  The  court  of  Rome  after  having 
struggled  for  two  centuries  against  the  germanic  power, 
opened  Italy  to  the  French,  and,  wonderful  to  relate,  the 
Ouelfs,  those  ancient  defenders  of  an  independance  pur- 
chaser! with  torrents  of  blood,  favoured  this  foreign  in- 
vasion.'' 

The  German  Conrad  had  not  be(m  popular  in  the  king- 
dom, and  behaved  in  a  harsh  and  suspicious  manner  to 
his  Italinn  brother  Manfred,  who  was  much  more  liked, 
accusing  him  in  secret  of  aspiring  to  the  throne.  On  Con- 
rad's death  he  l)ecame  regent  for  (-onradin.  Innocent  IV"* 
had  once  oifered  Sicily  to  Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  if, 
with  his  wealth,  he  would  raise  a  great  army  and  chase 
Conrad  from  the  ishmd.  The  j>rince  laughed  at  this  as  a 
joke,  and  compared  it  to  the  announcement  of  a  charlatan 
who  should  ofter  the  moon  to  any  one  provided  he  wcmld 
go  and  take  it.  It  was  next  olVercd  to  Charles  of  Anjou. 
At  length  Henry  III"^  nominally   accepted  the   crown  of 
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Sicily  for  his  son  Edmund.  On  (Jonrad's  death,  Manfred 
at  first  sought  reconciliation  with  the  Pope,  and  received 
from  him  tlie  vicariate  of  the  kingdom  of  Apulia;  city 
after  city  was  given  up  to  his  Holiness;  but  ilanfred; 
deprived  of  all  power,  finding  himself  a  mere  puppet  in 
the  hands  of  the  papacy,  escai)e(l  to  his  faithful  Saracens, 
at  Lucera,  and  by  their  support  recovered  all  that  he  had 
lost.  On  December  7^'*  1254,  Innocent  IV"'  expired  at 
Naples  in  the  palace  formerly  occupied  by  Pier  delja  Vigna. 
His  chief  merit  is  that  for  eleven  years  he  filled  Italy  and 
Germany  with  broils  and  bloodshed.  Alexander  IV*''  suc- 
ceeded nim  in  1255,  and  offered  to  take  C^oniadin  under 
his  protection,  Manfred  remaining  regent  of  the  kingdom. 
On  May  17'**  1257,  Richard  Earl  of  (Mrnwall  was  crowned 
king  of  the  Romans  at  Aix-la-chapelle,  and  gave  to  Con- 
radin  the  investiture  of  the  duchy  of  Suabia  with  all  the 
lands  of  the  Empire  before  ])()ssessed  by  his  father  and 
grandfather.  In  the  following  year,  on  a  rumour  of  Con- 
radin's  death,  Manfred  allowed  himself  to  b(^  crowned 
king  of  Sicily  and  Apulia  at  Palermo,  August  11*''  125S. 
Subsequently,  envoys  being  sent  to  him  from  (lormany, 
it  was  arranged  that  as  Manfred  had  reconquered  the 
kingdom,  he  was  to  hold  it  for  his  life,  and  Conradin 
was  to  succeed  him.  Unfortunately  the  envovs  got  mur- 
dered on  their  way  back.  Manfred  supported  the  (ihibelins 
throughout  Italy,  and  by  the  assistance  of  his  German 
cavaln^,  those  of  Tuscany  oljtained  their  signal  victory 
over  the  Guelfs  at  Monte  A])erti,  September  l*''  J 260.  This 
occasioned  the  second  exodus  of  the  Giu^lfs  from  Florence; 
the  first  was  in  124S.  In  the  following  year  the  Pope 
died,  when  the  Frenchman  PantelcMm  was  electod  in  his 
place  as  Urban  IV.,  he  reigned  till  ()cto])er  2"'  1204. 
Now  it  was  that  the  fortunes  of  Italy^  so  long  the  spoii 
of  an  implacable  papacy,  were  destined  by  it  to  succumi) 
to  the  indignities  of  a  foreign  invasion,  (.-harles  of  Anjou 
was  fonnally  invited  to  receive  Sicily  and  Apulia,  llc^iry 
of  England  renounced  the  former  on  the  })art  of  his  son, 
and  Charles  having  arrived  at  Komo,  rec(^ived  investiture, 
and,  along  with  his  wife,  Heatrice,  was  there  crowned 
January  6**'  1200.  Clement  IV"',  eleeted  February  5"'  1205, 
had  followed  up  the  policy  of  his  predecessor.  In  th(^ 
an'angements  with  Charles  the  most  minute  ])recautions 
were  taken  that  the  power  of  the  kings  of  Sicily  and 
Naj)les  might  never  extend  over  the  rost  of  the  main- 
land, or  over  Germany.  Italy  was  to  be  ke)>t  feeble  in 
order  that  the  Pojkj  might  hold  un<listurl>ed  the  patrimony 
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of  St.  Peter.  Among  other  stipulations,  on  the  day  of 
the  saint,  June  29"*,  a  tribute  was  to  be  paid  of  eight 
thousand  ounces  of  gold,  and  a  white  palfrey  presented 
to  the  sovereign  pontiff  as  an  act  of  homage.  A  delay 
of  two  months  in  paying  the  tribute  would  incur  excom- 
munication, of  four  an  interdict  over  the  kingdom,  and  if 
eight  elapsed,  (.Charles  w^ould  lose  all  right  to  the  throne. 
After  his  coronation   the  French   prince   set   out  to  take 

»ossossi(m.    The  King  prepared  bravely  to  meet  the  storm. 

Jnhapj>ily  the  i)apal  interdict  had  sorely  tried  the  patience 
of  the  peoi)le,  who  were  not  well  disposed  to  support  their 
sovereign.  There  was  also  a  defection  among  tiic  selfish 
no})les  of  Ajiulia.  Manfred^s  most  trusted  officers  and 
relatives  betrayed  and  deserted  him.  The  marquis  of 
Montferrat  opcmed  the  passage  of  the  Alps  to  the  invad- 
ing army.  Buoso  da  Duera,  Cremoncse  (Inf.  xxxii.,  110), 
gave  u])  his  strong  position  at  Palazzuolo.  Pietro  di  Vico, 
Manfred's  lieutenant  in  central  Italy,  was  one  of  the  first 
to  abandon  him.  The  Count  of  Caserta,  the  King's  bro- 
ther-in-law, betrayed  him  at  the  bridge  of  Ciprano,  this 
treachery  was  fatal.  The  noble  JIanfred  refused  to  sus- 
pect the  fidelity  of  his  friends,  and  had  committed  to 
their  trust  the  most  important  posts.  Betrayed  on  every 
side,  reverses  and  defections  succeeded  each  other  with 
a  ra])idity  that  disconcerted  all  his  plans.  The  French 
had  advanced  to  Benevento,  here,  having  held  a  council 
of  war,  the  King  resolved  to  give  them  battle,  February  26'** 
1260.  He  drew  out  his  army  like  an  accomplished  general, 
his  enemies  were  in  admiration  at  the  asj>ect  and  equip- 
ment of  his  troops.  The  battle  began  and  was  continued 
with  great  l)ravery  on  each  side.  The  French  reserve 
had  been  engaged,  mA  so  that  of  Manfred,  which  he 
commanded  in  person,  when  victory,  long  in  suspense, 
seemed  about  to  crown  his  arms.  ^ Now  let  us  march', 
exclaimed  the  monarch  to  the  barons  of  his  kingdom,  the 
Komans,  and  the  (Jhibelin  Lombards,  of  whom  the  reserve 
c<uisisted,  'the  victory  is  our  own'.  Alas!  the  brilliant 
armour  of  that  royal  staff  cov(^red  the  vilest  hearts  that 
ever  ]»erfidy  had  Landed  together;  the  count  of  Malecta, 
grand  chamberlain,  and  uiich^  to  the  King,  was  the  first 
to  gallop  oif,  and  fied  towards  l>on(?v(Mito;  the  count  of 
Acerra,  the  King's  brother-in-law,  followed,  and  the  de- 
fection became  gc^ncral.  They  were  all  in  secret  alliance 
with  th(^  invaders.  The  unhajjpy  Manfred,  victim  of  this 
base  and  cowardly  abandiui,  seemed  struck  with  stupor. 
Nothing  but  a  heros   death   now   awaited  him:   his  lofty 
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spirit  invoked  its  speedy  aid.  In  vain  tlie  faithful  few  who 
still  clung  to  their  beloved  King,  ready  to  follow  wherever 
ho  led,  implored  him  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Epirus,  the 
country  of  his  recent  bride.  'Kathcr  die  at  once',  he 
replied,  Hhan  live  as  an  object  of  pity  to  mankind'.  Sav- 
ing this,  accompanied  by  a  little  band  of  valiant  soufs, 
he  inishcd  into  tlie  thickest  of  the  enemy  and  fell  in  the 
midst  of  the  slain.  A  French  man-at-anns,  who  with 
his  lance  brought  down  the  King's  horse,  declared  after 
the  fight,  that  had  there  been  a  few  more  Manfreds 
in  the  field,  victory  would  again  have  changed  sides. 
Thus  died  King  Ms-nfred  at  the  age  of  thirty -four.  The 
invaders  then  entered  Benevento,  where  an  indiscriminate 
massacre  took  place  of  friends  and  foes,  men,  women, 
and  children;  churches  and  houses  wc^re  pillaged,  the 
priests  sacrificed  on  their  sacred  altars,  and  those  who  had 
taken  refuge  with  them  were  put  to  the  sword.  These 
diabolical  atrocities  lasted  for  ei^ht  days.  Long  was  the 
search  for  the  body  of  the  fallen  King,  at  length  it  was 
found  beneath  a  heap  of  dead,  and  was  buried  near  to 
a  ruined  chapel  just  above  the  bridge;  each  soldier  as  he 
passed  l>efore  the  grave  threw  a  stone  upon  it,  and  thus 
a  UmiuhiSj  as  in  the  older  time,  was  raised  over  the  royal 
corpse.  Here  it  would  have  remained  until  posterity  should 
have  erected  for  it  a  less  primitive  monument;  but  even 
these  poor  honours  rendered  to  the  heroic  Manfred  were 
not  witnessed  without  anger  by  Pignatelli,  archbishop  of 
Cosenza,  such  is  the  vindictiveness  of  priestly  vengeance 
which  pursues  its  victim  even  beyond  tlie  tomb;  pretend- 
ing an  order  of  the  Poi)e,  of  which  there  is  no  ])roof, 
this  zealous  churchman  recjuired  that  the  royal  corj^se 
should  be  thrown  to  the  dogs  and  crows.  It  was.  *^A  la 
honte  eternelle  du  roi  Charles  on  exhuma  avec  ignominie, 
et  presque  sous  ses  yeux,  l(?s  rostt^s  de  celui  qui  avait 
etc  son  proche  parent;  du  guorrier  mort  en  homme  do 
cceur,  les  armes  a  la  main".*  They  wc^re  transjmrted  beyond 
the  kingdom,  to  th(*,  right  bank  of  the  river  Verde**, 
between  Ceprano  and  Sora,  when;,  it  is  said,  they  were 
tlirown  down  in  a  field  and  left  uncovered. 

*  M.  de  Cherrior. 

**  The  Liris,  or  Garip^liano,  in  ancient  limes,  received  the  name 
of  Vcrdr,  which  in  the  13*^  century  it  preserved  still  between  Sora 
and  Ce])rano.  (See  Cesare,  St«»ria  diMantVtidi,  I.  VI.,  note 'iO.)  Man- 
fred some  time  before  had  chosen  for  his  burial  place  the  Monas- 
tery of  Monte  ^''cnji/idy  one  of  the  most  celebrated  sanctuaries  in 
Italy.     Sec  on  C.  VIII.,  G3,  for  a  further  notice  of  this  subject. 
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The  personal  description  of  Manfred ,  preserved  by  liis- 
torians,  fully  agrees  with  that  given  us  by  Dante, 

Biondo  era  e  bello,  e  di  gentile  aspetto: 

and  when  the  Poet,  born  onlv  tlie  year  before  Manfred 
was  slain,  meekly  observed  that  he  liad  not  seen  him  in 
life,  the  shade,  with  that  gracious  manner  which  cliarac- 
terized  the  living  man, 

—  dissc  sorridendo:  I'  son  Maufredi, 
Nipote  di  Costanza  imperatriee: 

Manfred  in  character  much  resembled  his  illustrious 
father,  like  him  he  was  a  lover  of  literature,  science,  and 
art;  took  delight  in  those  manly  sports  to  which  Frederic 
was  so  partial,  was  courteous  and  affable,  and  of  a  kindly 
nature;  in  person,  Manfred  was  rather  taller.  He  was  twice 
married;  by  his  iirst  wife,  Beatrice  of  Savoy,  he  had  liis 
beloved  daughter  (Jonstance,  ^hnin  hvona  CosUniza"  (Purg. 
III.,  143),  w4u)  was  maiTied  to  Peter,  son  of  the  king  of 
Arragon,  who  through  her,  subseqiu^ntly  claimed  the 
throne  of  Sicily.  Beatrice  died  about  1217:  in  1259  Man- 
fred married  llelene,  daughter  of  the  nder  of  Epinis.  He 
was  accused,  like  his  father,  of  leading  an  epicurean  life, 
"non  credendo  quasi  in  l)io  ne  santi",  but  he  kept  his 
kingdom  in  good  order,  governed  with  energy,  and  per- 
])etuated  his  name  in  Manfredonia,  a  port  and  city  (m 
the  sheltered  slopes  of  the  mount  Clargano.  Dante  causes 
him  to  accuse  himself  (v.  121 — 1\) 

Orribil  fiu'on  li  peccati  miei; 

thus  indicating  that  he  died  penitent,  and  to  show  that  the 
excommunications  of  the  church  in  this  world,  are  taken 
no  account  of  in  the  world  to  come,  he  adds 

ila  la  bonta  infinita  ha  si  gran  braccia 
CAie  prende  cio  die  si  rivolve  a  lei. 

Such  is  the  divine  (efficacy  of  Xho  christian  doctrine  of 
the  atonement,  when  penitence  has  prepared  the  way  for 
its  saving  operation. 


One  more  effort  was  made  by  tlu;  Imi)eriaHsts  in  Italy 
to  restore  the  fortune  of  the  Kmpirii.  In  12H7  (Jonradin, 
them  only  in  his  iit'teenth  year,  arrived  to  measure  his 
strength  against  th(5  cruel  Charles.   Defeated  on  the  plain 
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of  TaglLocozzo ,  August  23'"'*  1268,  himself  and  liis  cousin, 
Frederic,  Duke  of  Austria,  perished  on  the  scaffold  in 
the  Piazza  del  Mercato  at  Najiles,  October  29*''  1260,  and 
with  him  the  family  of  llohcnstaufen  ended.*  The  triumph 
of  the  Guclfs,  through  the  support  of  the  pa[>acy,  did  but 
hasten  the  loss  of  political  rights.  Invklia,  tlie  curse  of 
Italy,  rose  more  rampant  than  ever;  the  rivalry  and  dis- 
cords of  cities  and  citizens  burst  forth  with  renewed  in- 
tensity, and  individual  tyranny  succeeded  to  universal  anar- 
chy without  being  able  entirely  to  subdue  it. 

CANTO  IV.,  VERSO  US. 
O  amanza  del  prime  amante,  o  diva, 

Tlie  expressions  liere,  and  elsewhere,  }ij)plied 
to  Beatrice,  show  that  there  was  no  element  of 
the  mortal  in  that  figurative  person,  as  set  before 
us  in  the  Divina  Commedia.  The  words  used  in 
this  place  by  Dante  are  taken  from  the  descrij)- 
tion  of  Wisdom  in  the  book  of  Proverbs  (chap. 
VIII.,  V.  22 — 30);  it  is  sufficient  to  quote  only 
the  fii'st  and  last  of  these  to  show  the  appli- 
cation. 

V.  22,  "The  Lord  possessed  me  in  the  bej^inning  of  his 

way,  before  his  work  of  (►Id." 
V.  30,  '*Then  I  was   by  him,   as   (►ne   brouglit   up  with 

him:   and  I  was   daily  his  delight,   rejoicing  always 

before  him." 

*  Tho  Piazza  del  Mcrcato  at  N.'i])h.*s  was  tluMi  smallor  than  it  is 
now  and  of  a  different  shape;  over  the  spot  where  Conradin  suf- 
fered, a  red  porphry  eolunin  Knrmoiint(Ml  hy  a  cross -botonuy  was 
erected;  snbHecpiently  a  chapel  was  huilt  tliere.  After  the  tiro  of 
1781,  the  Piazza  was  enlarjred,  and  the  colinnn  and  cross  reniove<l 
to  their  present  situation  where  tlie  small  church  of  Santa  Crocc  was 
erected.  Here,  in  the  Sacristy,  the  relics  will  he  found,  as  also  the 
block  on  which  the  princes  suffered.  The  cross  has  a  crucilix  in  the 
centre,  with  a  pelican  over,  an<l  fijj^ures  of  St.  John  and  the  Madonna 
at  the  extremities.  Elizabeth  of  Mavaria,  the  unhappy  mother  of  Con- 
radin, arrived  at  Naples  too  late  to  save  her  son,  and  with  the 
money  provided  for  his  ransom  erected  the  Church  of  the  Carmine. 
Here,  in  n  small  chapel  at  the  back  of  the  \\i\^\\  altar,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  throujjh  the  Sacristy,  is  tho  burial  place  of  the  Prince 
and  his  cousin.  Twenty  years  ajjo  when  I  visited  the  spot,  there 
was  an  inscri])tion,  near  the  door,  recording  tho  fact,  but  no  monu- 
ment. 
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This  was  — 

"Pria  die  Beatrice  disccndesse  al  mondo.'' 

Purg.  XXXI.,  107. 

But  it  is  in  the  book  of  Wisdom  (Sapientia)  that 
the  correspondence  between  the  language  of  So- 
lomon and  that  of  Dante  is  more  esj)ccially  found. 
At  the  commencement  of  this  book  the  author 
states  (c.  I.,  G)  that  "Wisdom  is  a  loving  spirit": 
further  on  (c.  VI.  12)  that  she  ''is  glorious", 
"easily  seen  of  them  that  love  her,  and  found 
of  such  as  seek  her":  that  "To  think  upon  her 
is  perfection  of  Wisdom"  (v.  15):  that  " she  gocth 
about  seeking  such  as  are  worthy  of  her,  shew- 
eth  herself  favourablv  luito  them  in  the  wavs, 
and  meeteth  them  in  every  thonyhr  (v.  16).  And 
then  we  arc  told  that  "the  very  beginning  of  her 
is  the  desire  of  discipline;  and  the  care  of  dis- 
cipline is  love"  (v.  17);  "and  love  is  the  keeping 
of  her  laws"  (v.  18).  Dante  first  announces  Bea- 
trice as  the  glorious  lady  of  his  mind,  and  says 
that  she  appealed  to  him  as  such,  thus  specifying 
a  reflex  ideal  perception  fashioned  by  the  thoughts 
of  his  own  brain,  which,  as  the  organ  of  his  mind, 
was  somewhat  younger  than  the  rest  of  his  body. 
The  first  time  he  ever  heard  her  voice  was  in  the 
street:  she  made  herself  known  to  him:  and  the 
thought  of  her  constrained  him  frequently  to  go 
and  seek  her.  Her  influence  upon  those  to  whom 
she  showed  herself  was  sucli,  that  she  did  not 
seem  to  them  the  daughter  of  man,  but  of  God  — 
^^Ella  non  parea  fatta  ff  uoinOy  ma  da  Dio'\  But  witli- 
out  dwelling  on  those  details,  whicli  are  noticed 
more  fully  on  Pard.  VII.,  verses  13 — 1.5,  I  shall 
merely  here  set  down  a  few  of  the  expressions 
applied  by  Solomon  to  Wisdom,  and  their  paral- 
lel equivalents  in  the  Poem  of  Dante.  It  is  in 
the  seventh  chapter  that  these  chiefly  occui*. 
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"She  is  the  breath  of  the  power  of  God/'   v.  25. 
^'Beatrice,  loda  di  Dio  vera.''     Inf.  II.,  103. 
"Donna  di  virtu ,  sola  per  cut 

L  umana  spezie  cccede  ogni  ronfento 

Da  quel  del,  e  ha  minor i  i  cerchi  sui,''  Inf.  II.,  76—8. 

Che  nan  pud  mal  finir  chi  le  ha  palato,  Canz.  II.,  v.  42. 
"OLuce,  ogloria  della  genie  umana.''  Purg.  XXXIII.,  1 1 5. 

Her  mouth  is  the  — 

"Fonte  ond'  ogni  ver  deriva.".'' Far.  IV.,  116. 

"She  is  the  brightness  of  the  everlasting  light,  the  un- 
spotted mirror  of  the  power  of  God,  and  the  image  of 
his  goodness."     v.  26. 

"O  isplendor  di  viva  luce  elerna."   Purg-  XXXI.,  139. 

"Che  solo  il  suo  fatior  tutia  la  goda."   Par.  XXX.,  21. 

"She  is  more  beautiful  than  th(^  sun,  and  above  all  the 
order  of  the  stars."     v.  20. 

"Lucevan  gli  occhi  suoi  piu  che  la  Stella."   Inf.  II.,  55. 

**Pcrcioclic  la  stella  luce,   ma  noii   si  che  a  perfettioiie  inostri 
lo   cose,   come   il  Solo.     Aduiiqiie  Heatrico   lucca  piu   cho  la 
Stella,   c  come  il  Sole,   perchc  la  j^ratia   perficiente,   e  con- 
•  sumante,  luce  piu  che  V  altre  gratio."     Laudino. 

Her  eyes  also  are 

"i  vivi  suggelli  d'ogni  bellezza."   Par.  XIV.,  133—4. 

Solomon  says  <also,  v.  27,  that  ''she  maketh  all 
things  new":  Beatrice  was  the  cause  of  the  new 
life  in  Dante.  "And  in  all  ages  entering  into  lioly 
souls,  she  maketh  tlieni  friends  of  God,  and  pro- 
phets." Hence  Dante  was  a  prophet  and  wrote 
as  such.  V.  28,  "For  God  loveth  none  but  him 
that  dwelleth  with  Wisdom."  Therefore  Dante  for- 
saking Beatrice  fell  under  the  Divine  displeasure 
(Purg.  XXX.,  115—138).  We  arc  told,  v.  22, 
that  Wisdom  is  "not  sul)ject  to  hurt".  So  Bea- 
trice, Inf.  II.,  88 — 93,  cannot  be  hurt,  not  even 
by  the  torments  of  Hell.  In  c.  VIIL,  2,  Solomon 
states  of  Wisdom , 

"I  loved  her,  and  sought  her  out  from  my  youth, 
I  desired  to  make  her  my  spouse,  and  I  was  a  lover 
of  her  beauty." 

Compare  with   tliis   the    expressions    which   have 
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given  so  mucli  trouble  to  commentators,  Pui'g. 
XXXL,  49-51. 

*'Mai  non  t'  apprescnto  natura  ed  arte 
Piaeer,  quaiito  le  belle  membra  in  ch'  io 
Rinchiiisa  fui,  e  clic  son  terra  sparte: 

Solomon  says  fm-ther,  v.  10,  "For  her  sake  I  sliall 
have  estimation  among  tlic  nmltitude,  and  honour 
with  the  elders,  though  I  be  young."  Tin's  is  just 
what  Dante  obtained  tlu'ough  Beatrice.  Again, 
V.  13,  "Moreover  by  means  of  her  I  shall  obtain 
immortality,  and  leave  behind  me  an  everlasting 
memorial  to  them  that  come  after  me."  This  also 
is  what  Dante  desired  to  do,  and  what  through 
Beatrice  he  effected.  One  more  parallel  between 
Wisdom  and  Beatrice  must  here  suffice,  c.  VIII., 
7,  "she  teacheth  temperance  and  prudence,  justice 
and  fortitude."  These  were  the  handmaids  of 
Beatrice  before  she  descended  to  earth ,  see  Pm'g. 
XXXL,   lOG— 8. 

Between  Divine  Wisdom,  or  Sapionza,  and  Theology 
there  can  be  no  just  comj)arison.  Sapienza  is  the  Wisdom 
of  God,  per  sc,  or  the  perfect  knowledge  of  divine  truths 
as  they  exist  in  Deity.  Tlieology  is  merely  the  derived 
conception  of  these  truths  as  they  are  received  and  held 
by  human  minds,  and  expressed  in  human  fonnuhi?. 

Buti  very  justly  remarks,  that  Beatrice,  considered  as 
the  donna  who  ^^semprc  beatificn  cnhn  in  cui  ella  6*",  cannot 
be  regarded  as  Theology:  ^Umpero  che  moHi  sono  stati  gia 
(jrnniii  teologi  che  sono  stall  dannali  e  non  heaOficatP\  And 
that  it  is  only  when  Theology  is  uccompaniod  with  grace 
cooperating  and  grace  perfecting,  as  in  Beatrice,  that  it 
saves  and  bc^atifics. 

Beatric<^  being  put  for  Divine  fVisdofn,  Virgil,  Dante's 
master  in  poetry,  and  the  phiU)sophy  of  i>oetical  language, 
will  represent  human  wisdom,  unenlightened  by  the  Divine; 
and  as,  according  to  th<}  system  here  followed,  a  knowledge 
of  Divine  truths  is  vouchsafed  only  to  those  who  give  them- 
selves to  the  meditation  and  contemplation  of  th(»m  {^^che 
a  comeguir  la  celeste  bealiludine  e  necessario,  che  divenliamo 
contemplativi  delle  cose  spirilnali,  el  incorporee,  e  divine^^  — 
Landino),  so  Beatrice's  place  in  Heaven  is  next  to  that 
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of  Raelic.'l,  the  syraliol,  ainung  tlio  Hebrews,  ot'  tlic  con- 
teuiplativf'  life.  ("Sfdrei  irttuiiwiitf  Peutrin'  am  Hachele, 
perclw  il  jitaprio  siiliicllu  tici/n  ihi:uli<f/iti  c  la  iiH/iiifiotie ,  e 
conteniplaliuue ,  et  in  ijuvlla  si  ferina,  e  pou'  sun  scffgiu." 
Land.) 

But  although  Beatrice  takc»  the  place  of  S«i»ieiiza,  and 
IB  so  in  a  general  eense,  as  the  cuimc  of  human  liapiiiiiiies 
universally,  yet,  more  rigoi-ously  considered  in  reference 
to  the  Poet,  kIic  is  bo  much  of  the  Divine  Wisdom  aa  was 
vouchsafed  to  him  for  his  ealvation  and  |;l<>r\"  just  as 
the  Sapienza  of  Holomon  wat;  so  much  of  the  Divine 
Wisdom  as  he  was  able  to  receive  and  comprehend. 

With  tlie  earliest  coinnicntaUM-s :  Jaoopo  and  I'ietni  di 
Dante,  the  Anonimo  (on  the  Infornn  only),  Jac«])o  della 
Lana,  and  the  Author  of  the  Ottiino,  Viri/il  is  liuiuau 
reason,  or  rational  iihilosi>|iliy;  lirnlrirr  the  Holy  Scrii>- 
turcs,  or  the  si>irit  of  Wisdom  breathing  through  tliem,  or 
Theology,  or  tlio  Vii'tue  which  leads  to  Bi^atitiidc;  the  Donna 
gcnlile  is  either  the  profound  mind  of  Deitj-  (Jacoiio  di  Danto"), 
or  grace  )>reventiiig,  or  foreseeing,  "o  vcro  dono  d'intcl- 
letto"  (Ottimo):  Lucia  is  grace  ilhiniinatiiig,  or  cooperat- 
ing and  aKsititing.  The  Anonimo  mentions  Lucia  as  the 
saint  to  whom  Dante  wa^  much  dovi)ted.  ISoceaccio,  who 
belongs  to  the  succeeding  generation  of  eommentators, 
along  with  Bcnvcnulo  da  Imola,  Itiiti,  and  liargigi,  had 
deep  views  on  this  subject,  but  not  very  clear  ones.  With 
liim  Viigd  is  reason,  but  is  gi-acc  cooperating  also.  The 
story  of  Beatrice,  as  a  Florentine  lady  whom  the  Poet 
once  loved,  secuis  to  have  ineiTi>ied  lioceaccio's  mind  tn 
the  injury  of  the  other  characters ;  or,  perhaps,  the  Divine 
Justice  punished  him  for  thi«  default  of  spintu.ility,  by 
confounding  his  wits,  ko  that  tlie  JJonnu  Getililn  loMt  her 
personality  and  was  reduced  to  Dante's  prayer  —  "c  ciiai 
dovele  inti-ndcrc,  qitclla  /foiinii  i/cnti/c  ivsitc  In  xi/nia  urn- 
zionc  fatta  /itrl  peccifire,  r;  in  qiiexla  pnrli:  <!wmo  intcn- 
riere  ]nr  lAicia  in  Oifina  lienwnzn,  la  ilirinu  mimricurdin, 
hi  ilivinn  Itcnigiiiiii,  In  fjiinie  irrnmaile  e  iwiiiicn  ili  riimniit 
cnidetc".  Thus  Boccaccio  took  away  the  divinity  of  the 
Donna  Gentile,   and   transferred    her  attributes  to  Lucia. 

Beatrice  now  became  "Irt  yrnzin  xalvi/iainlc ,  u  vngliuiit 
dire  bealificanle" .  With  lienveiiulo  and  liargip,  Virgil 
is  "la  raginne  natwale",  and  Beatrice,  Tlutulinji/ ;  liiiti  also 
regards  Virgil  in  the  same  light,  but  Beahicc  is  the  sacred 
scriptures  accomi)anied  "can  la  yrntin  canpcrnnii'  e  rimsti- 
mante".  The  characters  of  la  Donna  Gentile,  "(it  prima  grazia 
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prevenien1e^\  and  of  Lucia,  ^Ha  grazia  di  Bio  ilUiminante,  are 
the  same. 

With  the  next,  or  transition  group  of  commentators, 
Landino,  VoUutello,  and  DanioUo,  DanU'  is  "//  se7iso^% 
Vtrffil  is  "///  raff /one  ^\  Beatrice  is  "A/  chrisfiana  tcoloffia 
con  la  gratia  per I'lcicnte ,  overo  consumanie'\  Tlie  Bonna  Gen- 
tile is  grace  preventing;  Danielle  calls  her  ^^ gratia  gratis 
iJata^K     Lucia  is  grace  illuminating. 

We  now  come  to  the  modern  commentators,  the  early, 
middle,  and  late;  Volpi,  Venturi,  Lombardi,  Biagioli,  Pog- 
giaii,  (Jesari,  Fraticelli,  Bianchi  &c.  The  first  two  were 
rather  shy  of  giving  allegorical  meanings ;  Venturi  regarded 
the  Donna  tjcntUe  as  the  JUvine  Clemency.  Lombardi  con- 
sidered Beatrice  as  "/</  celeste  sapienza,  cioe  la  teologia^\ 
as  if  these  could  be  the  same  things;  his  material  views 
of  this  Donna  seem  to  have  obscured  the  clearness  of  his 
vision.  Lucia,  he  says,  is  the  divine  grace,  "/«  divina 
grazia  per  Lucia  intesa  chiosano  tutti  gV  inter pretV\  which 
is  not  true. 

Biagioli  differed  considerably  from  his  predecessors,  as 
was  to  be  expected.  Yet  he  gave  some  good  characteristics. 
Dante  is  man  with  his  natural  reason]  Virgil  is  the  science 
of  in/ man  things:  Beatrice  is  t/te  science  of  Bivine  things, 
or  the  christianized  Philosophy  of  I^oelhius,  ^Ujuella  stessa 
donna  che  fu  di  Boezio  consolatrice^\  The  Bonna  Gentile, 
following  the  Convito  is  ^'la  notnle  anima  d'  ingegno,  e 
lilfcra  nella  sua  propria  podesta,  die  e  la  ragione^^;  Lucia 
is  i>ut,  he  says,  for  the  effect  of  the  light  of  truth  operat- 
ing on  the  intellect,  ^^nome  convenient issimo  per  gli  effetti 
cK  opera  nelV  intelletto  nostro  la  luce  delta  verita\  In  1S37, 
Fraticelli  gave  a  synmietrical  form  to  these  characters,  in 
which  Dante  \\{\\^  \\\^w  with  his  natural  reason;  Virgil,  the 
science  of  human  tilings;  Deatrice,  the  science  of  divine 
things;  the  Donna  Gentile  wna  grace  preventing,  Lucia^  grace 
illuminating;  but  in  ISGO  he  had  changed  his  mind  about 
th(*  Donna  Gentile  and  regarded  her  more  especially  as  Di- 
vine mercy,  he  says  ^^e  figura  delta  ?nisericordia  divina,  o, 
come  dicono  gli  antichi,  delta  grazia  preveniente^\ 

As  the  personality  of  Lucia,  considered  as  the  Virgin 
Martyr  of  Syracuse,  grew  out  of  the  materiality,  so  con- 
sidered, of  Beatrice  (see  T^ombardi)  so  the  ])ersonality  of 
the  Lhmna  GentUe  gn-w  out  of  that  of  the  former.  ^^Real- 
mente  la  Donna  Gentile  puo  essere  la  Virgine  madre  di  Dio^' 
(Bianchi,  ISIT)).  The  j)i()us  Cancmico  should  have  stopped 
here  and  not  have  added,  ^'altrimenti  e  la  divina  Sapienza\ 
this,  however,  might  hfive  been  a  slip  of  the  pen,  for  in 
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the  Edit.  1854,  we  read  instecid,  ^Uilfrimentt ,  c  la  diviua 
Clemenza'\  Poggiali  tells  iis,  touching  tliis  once  iiauioleHS 
lady,  "v/t'  coalante  irndizione  trai  Commenfafuri,  rhe  intvu- 
dasi  la  divina  C/cmcNza'\:  if  this  were  so,  how  happened 
it  that  Boccaccio  did  not  notice  it?  It  is  true,  tlie  Divine 
Clemency  becomes  the  Donna  (icntUc  better,  perha^».s,  than 
any  otlier  charact<jr,  and  it  is  also  very  ap])licab*e  to  the 
Madonna,  but  so  are  grace  and  7neraj;  we  may  conceive, 
therefore,  that  the.  Divine  (compassion  was  moved  by  these 
to  effect  the  salvation  of  Danti^  through  Divine  A\  isdom, 
to  the  study  and  contemplation  of  which  he  had  be(^n  led 
by  the  poetic  philosophy  of  Virgil. 

CANTO  v.,  VERSI  JO-24. 

Lo  maggior  don  die  Dio  per  sua  larghezza 

Fesse  creando,  ed  alhi  sua  b(»ntate 

Pill  conformato,  e  quel  elf  ei  piii  apprezza, 
Fu  della  volonta  la  libertat<>, 

Di  die  le  creature  intelligenti 

E  tutte  e  sole  furo  e  son  dotate. 

• 

Cudworth  in  his  treutise  on  Free-will  (see  p.  244) 
Cli.  IX.  says:  "The  next  grand  inquiry  is,  what, 
is  TO  yyf-iiovixov^  the  ruling,  govornino-,  coninnind- 
ing,  dctennining  principle  in  ns.  For  here,  or 
no  where  else,  is  to  be  found  tlic  to  k/'  y^nov 
and  the  to  cci'Tt^ovoiov^  sui pofcsfas,  self  power,  or 
sn(di  a  liberty  of  will  as  wherebv  men  deserves 
praise  or  dispraise,  connnendation  or  blame.''  This 
^*' /tr//i'//f om'c  oitliv.  soiiFV  according  to  Origin,  is  the 
only  cause  of  moral  will,  vice  or  wickedness,  whicli 
is  truly  such. 

In  ( -h.  X.,  speaking  of  this,  Cudworth  states  it 
is  that  ''which  is  properly  we  ourselves",  the  soul 
''holding  itself,  as  it  were,  in  its  own  liniuV, . .  .which 
" a hvays  determines  the  ])assive  cnpability  of  men's 
natiu'C  one  way  or  otlier,  either  for  better  or  for 
worse,  and  has  a  self- forming,  and  self- framing 
power  by  which  every  man  is  self-nuide  into  what 
he  is,  and  accordingly  deserves  either  praise  or 
dispx'aisc,  reward  or  punishment". 
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Descartes  in  his  system  of  metaphysical  Philo- 
sophy, though  he  shunned  the  consideration  of 
the  will,  held  it  to  be  superior  to  any  other  fa- 
culty of  the  soul.  "If  I  examine  the  memory,  or 
the  imagination,  or  any  other  faculty  that  is  in 
me,  T  do  not  find  one  that  is  not  extremely  small 
and  limited,  and  which  in  God  is  not  immense 
and  infinite.  There  is  but  the  will,  or  tlie  liberty 
of  the  free  agent  only,  which  I  am  conscious 
of  in  myself  to  be  so  grefit,  that  I  cannot  conceive 
tlie  idea  of  any  other  more  ample  and  more  ex- 
tended, so  that  it  is  this  faculty,  principally, 
which  eiial)les  me  to  know  that  I  bear  the  image 
and  resemblance  of  God."  (Meditation  Quatribme. 
I)u  vrai  et  du  faux.) 

Our  Milton  also  bears  testimony  to  the  freedom 
of  the  will  in  tliat  passage  wliere,  in  reference 
to  man's  exposure  to  evil  infiuen(*es,  Adam  says  — 

Against  his  will,  ho  can  receive  no  hami: 
But  (iod  hift  free  tho  will:  for  what  obeys 
Reason,  is  free:  and  reason  Tie  made  right. 

Pard.  Lost.  b.  IX.,  X){)—2. 


CANTO  v.,  VERSO  SS. 

Lo  suo  iaccre J  k\  '1  trasmutar  senibiante 
Lo  suo  piarere,  e  '1  trasmutar  scmbiante 

TwENTY-SEVEx  CoDici  examined  (Rom.  12;  Brit. 
M.  10  [Cod.  ;{4()0  has  only  the  first  two  words 
Oxford  4;  and  (■.  Uoscoe)  gave  for  the  first  reac 
ing"  25  Codici  (excepting  that  Ci.  Ox.  107,  109, 
and  C.  Brit.  943  had  'V  trasmnfar'^)  and  2  for  the 
second,  C.  Vat.  3200,  and  (■.  Roscoe,  in  which 
latter  the  verse  originally  written  "Z^  suo  piacere 
irasmntar  scmbiante^'  had  been  altered  to  ^^  Lo  suo 
plavvrc  e  (rasmufar  svmbianti''\  and  in  a  subsequent 
note  tatirc  had  been  written. 
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The  Ci.  Vat.  3199,  366;  the  C.  Caet.,  and  the 
C  Barb,  1535  had  the  first,  or  ordinary  reading-. 

Twenty  -  nine  Printed  Kditioss  showed  five 
variations  in  tlie  reading  of  tliis  verse :  Ulcere  e  7 
trasmittar  —  (acere  e  trasmufar  —  tacere  c  V  (rnmiitar — 
piaccre  e  irasmufar  —  piaetre  e  7  (ritmular. 

The  Ott.,  Ben.,  Kdi.  1,  2,  3,  4,  the  Vend.,  Nid., 
Viviani  and  Witte  (il)  have 

Lo  Buo  taccrc  c  '1  trasniutfir  soiiiljiante 

Huti  has  this  reading  also,  but  with  "(■  Iras' 
mviar":  Landino  inti'oduced  pUwere^ 

Lo  aiio  piaeere  e  trasmiitjir  Bcmbiiinle 

But  Aldus  altered  thin  to 

Lo  Biio  piacor,  e   1  tramiitar  seiiibiante 
and  was  followed  by  Rov.,  the  Cms.,  Dion.,  Pogg., 
Biag.,  and  Martini. 

Vellutello  returned  to  the  reading  faeere; 
Lo  suo  tno(T,  e  'I  tramular  -tenibinnte 
and  was  followed  by  Dan.,  Lonib.,  Rom.,  i  Pado- 
vani,  Ccs.,  Ooata,  Frat.,  "the  Fom-",  and  IJiunehi. 

It  was  not  true,  therefore,  what  Lonibardi  said, 
that  previously  to  hia  edition,  all  others  execpt 
the  Nidobcatina  read  as  the  Orusca;  an  iiHsertion 
meant  only  for  tliose  who  tiikc  things  upon  trust, 
without  ascertaining  for  tlionisclves  if  they  be  so 
or  not.  The  twenty -nine  Editions  give  for  /mrre 
a  inajnrity  of  21  to  8,  and  this,  no  doubt,  is 
the  proper  word,  as  shown  by  the  conti-xt,  and 
coufinned  by  the  Codici. 

CANTO  VL,  VERS!  Gl-3. 

Quel  che  fe  poi  cli'  Pf;li  asci  di  Unvenna, 
E  saltJi  il  Rubicon,  fu  di  tal  volo, 
die  nol  soguitcna- lingua  no  ]iciina. 

The  Rubicon,  which  took  its  inline  from  the  red 
coloured  gravel  of  its  bed,    rises  in  the  hills  of 
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Cesena ,  under  the  name  Urgone  or  Rugone.  Hav- 
ing been  joined  by  another  mountain  streamlet,  it 
becomes  the  Pisciatello ;  it  next  receives  the  stream- 
let Rigossa,  which  descends  from  above  the  village 
of  Budrio,  and  passing  into  the  channel  of  the 
Fiumicino ,  then  becomes  the  Rubicon.  Some  au- 
thors, however,  think  the  latter  is  the  Rubicon; 
it  was  crossed  by  the  Via  Emilia  at  Savignano. 
The  Via  Flaminia,  from  Ravenna  to  Rimini,  pas- 
ses little  below  the  junction  of  the  Pisciatello 
and  '^^iumicino;  so  that  if  Caesar  rode  to  Rimini 
by  this  road,  in  crossing  the  Rubicon  he  may  be 
said  to  have  crossed  both  the  other  rivers  also. 
In  coming  from  Cesena  by  the  Via  Emilia,  we 
pass  the  Urgone  at  Pont  S.  Lazzaro.  Ariminio, 
now  Rimini,  was  the  frontier  city  of  Italy  towards 
Cisalpine  Gaul;  the  line  of  demarcation  was  the 
Rubicon.  Tlie  spot  where  Caesar  swam  across 
it  on  horseback  was  ad  confliienies  ^  at  the  junction 
of  the  streams,  and  about  twelve  miles  distant 
from  Rimini.  Two  other  rivers,  the  Uso,  and 
the  Mareccliia,  cross  the  Via  Emilia,  which  was 
joined  by  the  Via  Flaminia  not  far  from  the  gate 
of  the  city.  The  ancient  Via  lUforalc  was  also 
called  the  Via  Regina^  and  was  more  inland  than 
the  present  road.  Caesar  passed  the  Rubicon  in 
the  winter;  according  to  D'  Tonini,  it  was  in  the 
beginning  of  November,  but  the  Sig.  Paolucci, 
also  of  Rimini,  thought  it  rather  in  February, 
lie  took  possession  of  Rimini  with  the  XIIP'*  legion, 
and  assembled  the  '^Fribuncs  of  the  people  in  the 
Forum,  now  in  part  the  piazza,  of  an  oval  form,  in 
the  centre  of  the  mnin  street,  and  where  a  rather 
recent  pedestal  with  an  inscription  records  the  fact.* 


*The  inscription  runs  thus.  C.  CyESAR  DICT  RVBICONE  SVPE- 
RATO  CIVIL!  BEL  COMMILFF  SVOS  HIC  IN  FORO  AR  AD  LO- 
CVM.  (V)  It  stands  noar  the  small  oratory  which  marks  the  place 
where  Iiappcncd  the  miracle  of  the  mule. 
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The  piazza  extended ,  at  one  time ,  at  least  as  far 
as  S.  Mieliele  in  Foro,  a  cliureli  now  at  a  little 
distance  on  the  right. 

CANTO  VI.,  VEItSO  66. 
SI,  ch'  al  Nil  caldo  si  sent!  del  diiolo. 
SI,  ch'  al  Nil  caldo  BCntieai  del  duolu. 
SI,  ch'  il  Nil  caldo  si  sentl  del  duolo. 
Si,  ch'  il  Nil  caldo  aentisai  del  duolo. 
Si,  chc  ncl  caldo  sentissi  del  duolo. 

TwEMTV-NiNE  CoDici  (Romc  13;  Brit.  M.  II; 
Oxf.  4;  and  C.  Roseoe)  gave  11  examples  of  the 
first  reading;  8  of  the  second;  3  of  the  third; 
1  of  the  fourth,  and  2  of  the  fifth.  The  other 
readings  were  variations  of  variations. 

With  the  first  reading  were  the  Oi.  Vat.  3199,  365, 
366,  367,  and  2373  (xi  sfiifir);  (J.  Aug.  lOJ;  Oi.  Ox. 
107,  109;  Ci.  Biit.  943  (originally),  ^39  (al  Nilo),  ami 
C.  lloa.  Witli  tlic  second  reading  were  the  Ci.  Vat. 
4776,  2358;  C.  Barb.  1737;  Ci.  Ox.  108-  103;  aiiil 
Ci.  Brit.  3581  (xaitisxe),  3r)]3  (>=vtiiisi),  and  3459  Oil 
Nillo  chnltioj.  With  the  third  reading  were  the  U.  Vat. 
4777;  C.  Caet.,  and  C.  Barb.  153.').  The  fourth  read- 
ing was  the  correction  of  C.  Brit.  9 13.  With  the  fifth 
reading  were  the  C.  Vat.  320(1,  and  the  C.  Brit.  10.317 
fsenU'siJ, 

The  C.  Vat.  2S05  had  "Sin  al  nil  caldo  sentissi  del 
duolo".  The  C.  Brit.  2J.1C3  lias  the  singular  reading, 
"SI  che  nel  caldu  ac  senti  del  duolu"  (aic).  The  O. 
Brit.  22.780  has, 

SI  chal  Nil  chaldo  si  senti  hmtiiolo. 
The  C.  Brit.  3460  hjis  a  variation  of  the  first  reading, 
"«  nil";   and  C  932   has   what,   probably,   is  meant 
for  the  same,  "si  canicaldo". 

THiRTT-FOUii  PKiNTEJ)  P^DJTioNS  confirmed  the 
four  princijjal  variations,  and  furnished  one  other, 
that  of  Daniello, 

Si,  ch'  al  Nil  caldo  fe  sentir  del  duolo. 
Tlie  result  was  as  ff>llows. 

For  the  first  reading  16  Editions:  Buti,  Aid.  (1515), 
Cms.,  Volj)i,  Vent.,  Dion.,  Pogg.,  Bi!4j.,  Cos.,  Viviani, 
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Frat.,  1837  and  1860,  "the  Four",  Mart.,  Bian.,  and 
Witte.  For  the  second  reading,  5  Editions:  Edi.  1 
and  4  (cal  nil  caldo  sentisi),  2  and  3  (cfud  Nilo  C(ddo 
sentisse),  and  Vendelin.  For  the  tJdrdj  3  Editions, 
Benv.,  Land.,  and  Rovellio.  For  the  fourth,  6  Edi- 
tions, Nid.  (el  nil) y  Lomb.,  Koni.,  Portirelli,  i  Padov., 
and  Costii.  The  Ed.  of  Vellutello  agrees  with  that 
of  C.  Vat.  2373  (si  sentir  del  duolo).  Cos.,  and  "the 
Four"  also  give  the  third  reading,  but  prefer  the  first. 

Thus,  in  19  Codici  out  of  29,  and  in  23  Edi- 
tions out  of  34,  "/// AV/"  has  been  prefciTcd  to 
"//  Nir.  Benvenuto,  who  wrote  the  latter,  was 
followed  by  Landino.  Nidobeato,  for  sise?Ui^  gave 
^^sentissf\  and  was  followed  by  Lombardi  and  all 
his  disciples. 

In  twelve  readings  of  this  verse  in  the  British 
Museiun  Codici,  six  had  ",s7  senfi^\  and  six  ^^scn- 
iissi^\  one  of  the  former  having  been  altered  to 
the  latter.  In  the  foiu*  early  editions  we  find  only 
this,  which  is  the  reading  also  of  the  Vend,  and 
Nidob.  The  reason  given  by  Lombardi  for  prc- 
fen-ing  the  lezione  ^^U  Nil  caldo^^  to  that  of  the 
majority  of  texts,  reads  to  me  like  foolishness. 
Biagioli  wisely  preferred  the  text  of  the  Crusca, 
though  he  found  the  other  in  the  C.  Stunrdiano. 
Fraticelli  in  his  YA\i.  of  1837  printed  the  more 
correct  reading,  but  did  not  object  to  the  second: 
in  his  recent  edition  (1800)  there  is  no  reference 
to  this,  and  he  paraphrases  the  passag<#  ^^cosi  the 
sino  al  caldo  Nilo^  cioe  al  caldo  cUma  d^Eyifo^  si  scnti 
del  duolo^\  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  so  thought 
Dionisi  and  Witte. 

CANTO  VI.,  VERSI  91—6. 

E  quando  il  dcnte  Longobardo  morse 
La  Santa  Chiesa,  sotto  alle  sue  ali 
Carlo  Magno,  vincendo,   la  soccorse. 

Wlien  Pope  Gregory  II.  (726)  ap])ealed  to  arms 
against  his  sovereign,   the  Greek  Emperor,   and 
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the  Iconoclasts,  the  Lombards,  who  assisted  him 
took  that  opportunity  to  expt;!  the  Greeks  from 
Italy;  but  soon  the  Pope  found  his  new  friends 
more  exacting  than  his  old  enemies,  and  ready 
to  impose  upon  him  a  yoke  more  grievous  than  that 
which  he  had  just  shaken  off,  and  consequently 
he  invoked  the  assistance  of  the  Franks. 

Supported  by  the  arms  of  Pepin  and  Charle- 
magne, the  Popes  maintained  the  iiidependence 
of  the  Roman  territory,  and  were  thus  raised  to 
the  rank  of  temporal  rulers  {754}.  Grateful  for 
the  aid  thus  aiforded,  the  Pontiifs  decided  that  it 
was  lawful  for  the  Franks  to  chiinge  the  dynasty 
of  their  kings,  and  to  elect  Pepin,  the  generous 
supporter  of  the  Church,  who  was  accordingly 
crowned  at  Paris. 

The  history  of  the  Papacy  begins  at  the  period 
of  this  luiion  of  tem2)oral  with  spiritual  jurisdiction. 
The  independence  of  the  Roman  principality,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Pope  as  a  temporal  sover- 
eign ,  resulted  from  the  dread  which  the  Latins, 
and  especially  the  Roman.'',  Iiad  of  the  I^ombards ; 
there  was  no  choice  but  submission  to  them,  or 
the  Pope  for  their  prince.  No  materials  existed 
for  constructing  a  national  government  but  those 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Clmrch. 

In  sanctioning  tlio  usurpation  of  Pepin,  Pope 
Zachary  tnaintained  that  considcratiom  of' public  safety 
justified  a  people  in  changing  itn  rulers;  out  of  this 
decision  grew  the  diviiw  right  of  kings  ^  which  in 
those  days  meant  the  right  of  expediency,  and 
not  an  absolute  personal  right;  its  meanhig  was 
afterwards  reversed.  In  this  divine  right  the  new 
dynasty  found  a  confinnation  of  its  defective  title, 
bnt  it  was  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the  voice 
of  the  Popes,  who  took  upon  themselves  the  pri- 
vilege of  putting  down  one  and  setting  up  another, 
just  as  it  best  suited  their  purpose. 
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It  is  true,  no  great  injustice  was  done  to  the 
successors  of  Clovis,  for  the  monarchy  of  the 
Franks  liad  originally  been  elective,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  hereditary  right  was  an  innovation  which 
they  had  introduced.  To  strengthen  the  title  of 
Pepin,  and  give  to  it  an  appearance  of  divine 
sanction,  the  Jewish  ceremony  of  anointing  was 
revived ,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Pepin  and  his 
successors.  Both  tlie  king  and  the  pontiff  shared 
in  the  advantages  of  this  profitable  device,  which 
gave  security  to  the  one ,  and  power  to  the  other. 

Pressed  by  his  enemies  in  Italy,  Pope  Stephen 
Iir*  sought  Pepin's  court,  and  solemnly  crowned 
both  liis  sons.  In  the  fatlier's  case  it  was  only 
an  election  confirmed,  but  this  was  a  substitute 
for  election,  and  thus  the  popular  rights  were 
abolished  just  after  they  had  been  most  strongly 
asserted.  Inheritance  by  descent,  and  the  per- 
verted principle  of  divine  right,  were  now  seem- 
ingly made  to  coincide  for  the  benefit  of  kings, 
while  the  liigher  power  of  pronouncing  them  sacred 
was  reserved  for  the  pontiff's. 

The  Carlovingians,  grateful  for  the  security 
given  to  their  title,  enlarged  the  papal  dominions 
by  territories  wrested  from  the  Lombards;  and 
thus  the  Popes  obtained  the  p]xarchate  of  Ravenna. 
To  give  a  colour  of  right  to  this  acquisition,  a 
forged  deed  was  produced,  purporting  to  be  a 
donation  from  Constantine  to  the  successors  of 
St.  Peter  of  the  sovereignty  over  Rome,  Italy, 
and  tlie  western  provinces.  Thus  the  gift  of  the 
Frencli  mouarc^h  was  made  to  appear  as  the  res- 
titution of  ancient  rights,  and  the  temporal  power 
of  tlie  popes,  while  yet  in  its  infancy,  was  in- 
vested as  with  the  sanction  of  pretended  antiquity. 

Adrian  P*  combined  the  elements  of  the  papacy 
into  a  system.  Hildebrand  (Gregory  VIP'')  gave 
to  it  a  finished  form.    There  cannot  be  a  doubt, 
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but  that,  when  first  cstublislicil ,  ihe  sovereignty 
of  the  Popes,  within  certain  limits,  was  a  bene- 
ficial exercise  of  Christian  <;;ovcrnment,  but  it  be- 
came an  intoleriible  source  of  evil  in  the  hands 
of  unprincipled  and  ambitious  men,  and  eventu- 
ally brought  upon  Itsvly  an  accinnulation  of  those 
vciy  miseries  which  it  was  origiually  designed 
to  remedy  and  prevent. 

CANTO  VI.,  VERSI  103—5. 

Facciftn  cli  Gliibollin,  faccian  lor  arte 
Siltt'  ajftn)  BPgno;  cliu  nial  segiic  (juello 
Scmpro  clii  lu  giniiti»ia  c  liii  dipartc: 

In  tliis  just  rebuke  of  the  Ghibelins,  Dante 
shows  himscdf  to  ho  above  the  prejudices  of  piirty. 
A  supporter,  from  princij)le,  of  the  supreme  im- 
perial autlifuity  in  the  state,  he  saw,  with  grief 
and  sliamc,  the  oppressions  and  injuries  to  the 
public  weal  committed  under  the  l)anuer  of  the 
eagle,  as  well  as  under  that  of  the  key."*. 

Giovanni  Villani  relates  that  the  contentions  of 
Guclfs  aitd  Ghibelins  in  Florence  commenced  in 
a  family  quarrel  (Lib.  V.,  cnp.  ;{S}.  The  miu*der 
of  messer  IJondelmontc  de' lioiidelmonti,  on  Easter 
Sunday  1215,  was  the  fatal  cause  of  it:  for  al- 
though these  divisions  existed  long  before  among 
the  nobles,  on  account  of  the  "brighe  e  questioni 
delhi  chiesa  e  dell'  iiii[ieno";  yet  by  the  murder 
of  messcr  Hondelmonte  (see  Pard.  XVI.,  66;  136; 
14(1)  "tutti  i  lignaggi  de' nobili  ed  altri  cittadini  di 
Fircnze  se  ne  |)artirono;  e  chi  tenne  co'  Bondel- 
monti,  che  piTSono  la  parte  Guelfa,  e  furonne 
capo;  e  chi  tenne  con  li  LTbci-ti,  che  fm-ono  capo 
do'  Ghibellini ;  onde  alia  nosti-a  citta  segui6  molto 
male  e  rovina". 

Up  to  this  time  the  nobles  alone  had  carried 
on  their  family  feuds  under  the  rcsi>cctivc  ban- 
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ners  of  tlic  eagle ,  and  of  the  keys ;  now,  their  fol- 
lowers and  retainers  among  the  citizens  took 
part  in  the  dissensions,  to  the  great  grief  of  all 
true  patriots,  who  appear  to  have  been  as  few  then 
as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Dante  (Inf.  VL,  73): 

Gmsti  son  duo,  ma  non  vi  sono  intesi. 

When  Frederic  II.  resolved  to  retaliate  on  the 
papacy  the  unjust  judgment  pronounced  upon 
him  at  the  council  of  Lyons,  and  to  weaken  the 
party  of  the  church ,  he  made  oflfers  to  the  Uberti, 
the  chiefs  of  the  Ghibelins,  to  assist  them  in  ex- 
pelling from  the  city  their  enemies  and  his  own. 
In  this  they  were  successful ,  and  the  Guelfs  were 
compelled  to  leave  Florence,  which  they  did  on 
the  night  of  Santa  Maria  Candcllaja  (February  2""*) 
1248.  The  Ghibelins  then  reformed  the  city,  des- 
troyed many  towers  of  the  Guelfs ,  including  that 
of  the  Guardamorto,  brought  down  without  injury 
to  the  Baptistery,  by  the  ingenuity  of  Niccola 
Pisano  (see  Vasari).  On  this  occasion  also,  houses 
of  the  citizens  were  for  the  first  time  destroyed. 
"E  nota",  says  Villani,  "che  poi  che  la  cittfi  di 
Firenze  fu  rifatta  infino  a  quel  tempo  non  vi  era 
stata  disfatta  casa  alcuna;  e  allora  incomincio  la 
detta  maladizione  di  disfarle  per  li  Ghibellini". 
In  the  following  year  (the  same  in  Florentine 
reckoning),  on  the  eighteenth  of  February,  tlie 
Emperor  was  defeated  before  Parma ,  which  chang- 
ed the  position  of  parties,  and  caused  a  partial 
alteration  in  the  government.  Frederic  died  De- 
cember 13'"  1250  (seep.  351),  and  the  same  night 
his  j)odesta  in  Florence  was  killed  by  the  ceiling 
of  his  bed-room  falling  down  upon  him  (Vill.  VI., 
42).  The  Guelfs  were  then  readmitted  to  the  city 
(Jaiuiary  7'''  1251).  This  was  the  first  pacification 
of  the  Florentines.  In  July  1251 ,  several  Ghibe- 
lin  families  who  had  formerly  been  used  to  rule,  and 


could  ill  endure  the  popular  govermueiit,  which 
was  essentially  Guelf,  were  ex])elled  on  their  re- 
fusing to  accompany  the  host  in  the  attack  on 
Pistoja,  which  was  Ghibelin.  Hut  the  first  general 
expulsion  of  the  Ghibolins  was  in  1258,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  having  formed  a  conspiracy,  at 
the  head  of  which  were  tlie  Uberti ,  with  the  aid 
of  king  Manfred,  to  break  up  the  popular  govern- 
ment. 

On  this  occasion,  so  great  was  the  furj'  of  the 
people,  that  several  noblemen  were  beheaded,  and 
a  vast  number  of  families  were  sent  into  exile. 
The  Ghihelins  retired,  chiefly,  to  Siena,  and  ere 
long,  by  the  capacity  of  FHrinata  degli  Uberti, 
and  the  troops  obtauied  from  Manfred,  they  gained 
the  great  victory  of  Jlonte  Aperti  (September  4* 
1260),  which  reversed  the  order  of  things  in 
Florence,  and  the  Guelfs  precipitately  departed 
(Inf.  X.,  85-93). 

After  this  fatal  disaster  tliey  sought  lielp  from 
Conradiu  (see  p.  it5(i),  joined  thcii-  forces,  drove 
the  Ghibelins  from  Modcaa  and  Reggio,  assisted 
Charles  of  Aiijou  against  Manfred,  and  on  his 
defeat  and  death  in  126lj,  they  were  readmitted 
to  Florence,  when  a  pacificatiun  took  place.  Many 
niati'imonial  alliances  wore  then  formed  between 
the  opposite  parties,  and  Ouido  Cavalcante  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Farinata.  IJut  tlie  harmony 
was  soon  again  distiu-bcd,  when,  at  Easter  1267, 
Guido  diMontforte,  the  vicar  of  Charles  in  Tus- 
cany, aiTiving  with  800  French  cavalry,  the  Ghi- 
belins departed,  and  the  Florentines  gave  the 
siffmria  to  Carlo  for  ten  yeju's.  After  this  their 
party  never  returned  to  power,  a  judgment  of 
heaven  upon  them ,  as  Villani  thinks ,  for  having 
began  the  strife  by  the  murder  of  Bondelmonte. 
(Inf.  X.,  51.) 
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The  confiscated  property  of  the  Ghibclins  was 
divided  into  three  portions,  one  went  to  the 
comune,  anotlier  to  reimburse  the  Guelfs  for  what 
they  had  lost,  and  the  third  to  form  a  fund,  called 
mobile^  for  the  support  of  their  party.  When  the 
Cardinal  Ottaviano  degli  Ubaldini  (Inf.  X.,  120) 
heard  of  this  fund,  he  said  —  "Now  that  the 
Guelfs  of  Florence  have  began  to  make  mobile, 
the  Ghibelins  will  never  return  any  more".  Nor 
did  they  as  an  influential  party. 

In  1278,  however,  there  was  a  partial  return 
of  the  Ghibelins,  and  a  second  pacification  was 
efi'ected  by  the  Cardinal  Latino,  at  the  instance 
of  Pope  Nicol6  111.  (Inf.  XIX.,  70)  of  the  Orsini ; 
but  the  government  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Guelfs,  and  we  licar  no  more  of  the  Ghibelins 
in  Florence. 


CANTO  VI.,  VERSO  142. 

Assai  lo  loda,  e  piu  lo  lodcrebbe. 
Sc  assai  lo  loda,  piu  lo  lodcrebbe. 

Two  of  tlie  Vatican  Codici  examined  on  this 
verse  had  the  second  of  tliesc  readings,  Ci.  365, 
2865.  But  it  was  not  found  in  any  other  of  the 
thirteen  Roman  Codici  seen,  including  Ci.  Vat. 
;n99,  360,  4776,  C.  Cact.,  C.  Ang.  lOg,  and  C. 
Barb.  1535.  Neither  does  it  occur  in  any  of  the 
Brit.  Museum  Ci.,  or  in  others  seen  at  Oxford 
and  elsewhere.  Nor  is  it  found  in  any  of  the 
printed  editions;  yet  it  seems  to  me  a  much 
better  reading  than  the  one  universally  followed, 
and  I  think  this  will  be  admitted  on  considering 
the  conditional  tense  of  the  verb  in   verse  140: 

E  sc  il  mondo  sapesse  il  cuor  ch'  cgli  ebbe, 
Mcndicando  sua  vita  a  friisto  a  frusto,] 
Sc  assai  lo  loda,  piu  lo  lodcrebbe. 
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The  story  of  Romeo  is  told  by  Giovanni  Villani  jiist 
as  Dante  relates  it  (lib.  VI.,  91);  and  a  very  pretty  story 
it  is ,  though  not  historical  as  regards  the  person  of  Romeo 
di  Villanova,  baron  of  Vence.  By  the  will  of  Count  Ray- 
mond,  who  died  in  1245,  shortly  after  the  marriage  of 
his  third  daughter,  the  baron  was  left  tutor  and  adminis- 
trator of  the  state.  (See  Bianchi.)  The  true  part  of  the 
naiTative  is  that  the  four  daughters  of  the  Count,  Mar- 
garet, Eleanor,  Cynthia,  and  Beatrice,  were  married  respec- 
tively to  Louis  IX.  of  France,  Henry  III.  of  England, 
Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  Ids  brother,  elected  king  of 
the  Romans  in  1257,  and  Charles  of  Anjou. 

CANTO  VII.,  VERSI  13-15. 

Ma  quella  reverenza,  che  s'  indonna 
Di  tutto  me,  pur  per  B  e  per  ICE, 
Mi  richinava,  come  T  uom  ch'  assonna. 

Whether  under  these  fom-  letters  BICJ],  Dante 
meant  to  represent  any  thing-  more  than  the  ftmiiliar 
name  of  a  Florentine  ladv  who  married  Simone 
de'  Bardi,  and  died  in  1290,  is  of  little  moment;  it 
is  possible,  foUovring  a  fashion  of  the  age,  that 
he  may,  and  a  very  pretty  theological  enigma 
might  be  made  of  them;  but  I  shall  assume  that 
he  did  not,  and  that  these  four  letters  cover  no 
mystical  sense  beyond  tliat  of  the  general  allegory, 
and  what  Beatrice  is  there  put  tor. 

Dante  never  leaves  his  readers  in  the  dark, 
and  if  they  lose  themselves  it  is  their  own  fault, 
not  his.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  Divina 
Oommedia  wc  are  told  who  and  what  lieatrice 
is  (Inf.  II.,  76 — S);  and  by  possessing  her  that  the 
human  species  exceeds  every  other.  'J^liere  is  no 
mystery  here,  but  a  fact  very  useful  for  physio- 
logists and  others  to  l)ear  in  mind,  that  man  sur- 
passes all  other  creatures  which  approximate  to 
him  in  their  structure,  by  possessing  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  and  Divine  *^Wisdom.  The  Poet 
states  also  tliat  Beatrice's  place  in  heaven  is  with 
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"/'  antica  Rac}wle^\  tlie  symbol  among  the  Hebrews 
of  tlic  contemplative  life,  this  should  remove  all 
doubts  as  to  her  purely  spiritual  character.  Had 
Beatrice  ever  been  a  Christian  woman,  phicing 
her  with  the  Hebrews  would  have  been  incon- 
sistent (see  on  Canto  XXXH.,  7—9). 

Dante  is  always  his  own  safest  and  best  inter- 
preter; we  are  bound,  it  is  true,  to  inform  oiu*- 
selves  well  of  the  philosophy  of  his  time,  to  trans- 
port ourselves  back  to  the  period  when  he  wrote, 
and  to  familiarize  our  minds  with  his  modes  of 
thought  and  expression,  so  tliat  we  may  follow 
his  conceptions  without  either  adding  to  or  taking 
from  them,  but  neither  in  the  Vita  Nuova,  nor 
in  the  Convito,  nor  in  the  Divina  Commedia,  docs 
he  require  us  to  gather  his  recondite  meaning 
from  other  sources  tlian  from  the  explanations 
and  illustrations  wliich  he  himself  from  time  to 
time  supplies. 

In  tlie  Ufa  Nuova  ^  Dante  introduces  us  to  tlie 
l)cloved  object  of  his  juvenile  aspirations,  "/« 
donna^\  as  he  calls  her,  ^^ della  mia  menie^\ 

In  the  Convito^  we  have  this  Donna  presented  in 
a  more  matured  form,  in  accordance  with  the 
Poet's  advance  in  age. 

In  the  Divina  Connnedia  Beatrice  appears  as  a 
sacred  personage,  symbolical  of  the  highest  spiri- 
tual life.  Dante's  nlTection  tbroUghout,  is  of  a 
spiritual  sort,  and  his  love  is  a  religious  sentiment. 

At  the  close  of  the  Vita  Nuova  the  Poet  alludes 
to  an  admirable  vision,  which  caused  him  to  post- 
pone saying  more  of  this  heavenly  one  until  he 
could  more  worthily  treat  of  her.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Convito  (Tratt.  1.,  c.  1),  he  says: 
"And  if  in  the  present  work,  Avhich  is  called  Con- 
vito, and  such  I  desire  it  to  be,  a  more  matured 
style  be  used  than  in  the  Vita  Nuova,  I  do  not 
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mean  in  any  way  to  detract  from  that  work,  but 
more  especially  to  assist  it  by  the  present  one, 
seeing  it  was  reasonable  tliat  the  former  should 
be  fervid  and  impassioned,  but  that  tliis  sliould 
be  temperate  and  manly".  Wliatevcr,  therefore, 
the  Vita  Nuova  was,  the  Convit'o  is  to  be  also, 
and  is  to  confinu  it.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  latter  is  a  philosophical  treatise,  with 
poetic  and  fanciful  speculations;  and  it  follows, 
in  consequence,  that  the  former  nmst  liave  been 
meant  for  a  similar  ti'eatise,  but  viTittcn  in  a  more 
juvenile  style,  as  Dante  states,  ^'flinanzi  air  cntrala 
di  mia  giovenlu(e^\  and  the  Convito  ''^fli poi  quclla  gid 
trapassa(a^\ 

The  licatrice  of  the  Convito  is  declared  to  be 
Philosophy.  It  is  written  (Tratt.  III.,  c.  ll)  ''E 
cost  si  ptio  vederc  chi  c  omai  queata  mia  donna  ^  per 
iuttc  le  sue  cagioni  ^  e  per  la  sua  ragione;  c  perehc 
Filosofia  si  chiamma\ 

But  Philoso])hy  in  the  mind  of  Dante,  is  a  dif- 
ferent thing"  from  what  Pliih)S()])hy  now  passes 
for.  It  is  more  than  a  bosom  friend  and  com- 
panion, it  is  a  close  nnd  intimate  partner  of  the 
heart,  identifying  itself,  or  rather  herself,  with 
the  soul  of  lier  lover. 

^^ Filosofia  e  uno  amoroso  uso  di  sapienza,  il  quale 
massimamenle  e  in  J)io  ^  peroechi  in  lui  e  somma  sa~ 
pienza ,  e  sotnnuT  amore ,  e  sommo  affo ,  rhe  non  pud 
essere  alfrove^  se  non  in  quanlo  da  esso  procedc'  (Conv. 
Tratt.  III.,  c.  i;<). 

This  is  an  important  declaration,  it  rovenls  the 
intimate  character  of  the  connexion  between  Dante 
and  his  Donna,  who  is  thus  transformed  into  his 
own  soul  objectively  regarded.  For  this  Divine 
Philosophy,  this 

" —  perpetual  feast  of  nectar  d  sweets 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns", 
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is  an  intellectual  creation,  and  has  a  personal 
existence  only  in  the  lover's  mind,  or  heart.  It 
is  the  link  between  the  mortal  and  the  immortal ; 
the  light  which  passes  from  the  Creator  to  the 
created,  '7w//m'  tra  7  vera  c  /'  inlclletto^\  and  is  re- 
flected back  again  to  its  divine  source.  Beatrice, 
therefore,  to  use  an  Aristotelian  phrase,  becomes 
the  form  of  Dante's  intellect  and  aflfections ,  as ,  in 
other  Avords,  is  intimated  by  Jacopo  della  Lana, 
and  in  recent  years  has  been  repeated  by  Rossetti. 

Uoccaccio  says  of  Dante's  early  love  for  Philo- 
sopliy,  that  liaving  attained  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  liberal  arts,  he  did  not  desire  to  follow 
any  lucrative  profession  as  young  men  mostly  do, 
but,  witli  a  praiscwortliy  love  of  perpetual  fame, 
putting  aside  tlie  acquisition  of  wealth,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  study  and  contemplation  of 
speculative  science,  and,  as,  with  his  acute  intel- 
ligence ,  it  was  ol)vious  that  Heaven  had  designed 
him  for  this  piu'pose,  he  commenced  tlie  study  of 
tlie  works  of  tlie  poets,  and  in  a  short  time  became 
familiar  with  the  most  important  of  them.  These 
works  he  found  were  not  mere  fictions,  as  is  com- 
mcmly  supposed,  but  contained,  beneath  their 
poeti(*.  dress,  historical  facts  and  philosophical 
truths,  which  with  great  earnestness  and  well  re- 
gulated hours  of  study  he  set  himself  to  acquire. 
When  he  had  become  well  informed  of  these,  the 
love  of  knowledge  increasing  with  its  growth, 
he  sought  to  investigate  what ,  by  the  human  in- 
tellect, may  be  understood  of  the  first  cause,  and 
of  the  celestial  intelligences,  and  with  the  greatest 
solicitude  devoted  himself  to  their  studv.  Nor  did 
he  complete  these  studies  in  a  short  time,  nor 
reaj)  the  fruits  of  his  labom-s  without  undergoing 
many  privations,  and  endm'ing  nuich  inconvenience 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

lioccaccio  then  relates  his  having  gone  to  Bo- 
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logna,  as  to  the  place  where  tlie  food  wliioh  his 
lofty  iiitullect  craved,  was  the  most  liberally  pro- 
vided ,  and  where  he  remained  a  considerable 
time.  At  a  later  period  of  his  life ,  and  under  very 
unfavourable  eireinnatances ,  lie  did  uot  deem  it 
too  great  an  undertaking  to  go  for  the  same 
purpose  to  Paris  also.  It  is  evident,  from  what 
is  here  related,  that  the  dearest  object  in  Dante's 
intellectual  life  was  the  love  of  Beatrice,  or  the 
science  of  divine  things,  and  that  he  was  more 
especially  given  to  speculative  studies,  and  to 
tlie  meditation  of  those  tilings  which  theological 
demonstrations  afforded  (see  on  Piu*g.  XXXI., 
49 — 51),  so  that  these  became  tlie  special  objects 
of  his  soul's  contemplatiou  —  tlie  "Pan  dcgli  Angcir 
which  he  80  devoutly  desired.*  It  is  satisfactory' 
to  find  Dante's  earliest  biographer  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  setting  before  the  reader  the  Poet's 
intellectual  life,  of  wliicli  the  Divina  Commedia 
is  tlic  reflex  light.  The  statements  of  other  original 
and  contemporary  authorities  on  this  subject  cou- 
fimi  what  is  here  said. 

At  the  first  notice  of  Beatrice,  we  read  in  the  com- 
mentary of  Jacopo  ddla  Lana  —  "Dante  intcndc  dimoB- 
trare  in  tysto  hiogo  come  lo  suo  itollctto  era  ahile  dispoato 
avolcrc  intendere  atlieoZogia.  Et  vraaKina  the  (jsto  8uo 
intellccto  abbia  uita  ydea  Icielo  laQlc  yaea  clln  apcUa  lu- 
cia:  0  getile  cioe  ehiara  c  nobih;.  Et  immagina  chc  qsta 
ydea  iiissi  lanioti  dcllo  istnto  di  Uanto  chera  vitioso  c  isci- 
ote  jilo  (jle  lamcto  si  mosse  biatricc  a  pi-cgare  Virgilio 
che  uoccoree.  Or  qllo  chc  qsta  allcgoria  ac  a  signilicarti  e 
che  vog(xloBi  Danto  iuei  inperfecto  stato  ppose  di  volero 
uHcirc  0  iprendere  theologia".     Beatrice  aaya 

"Lucia  nemica  di  ciascun  crudele 

Si  inosBO,  e  vennc  al  loco  dov'  io  era, 
Che  mi  ecdca  con  1'  antica  Racliclc." 

*  Tlio  "pan  degli  Angcli",  nays  VcllQtello,  foltQwing  S.  Tbomaa 
AqniiinH,  "i  totamrale  la  vision  i/i  Itio,  ili  r/ie  exxi  aiigeli  si  nulrisrinifi. 
c  ilel  qiiiilc  pane  «  vife  giii,  per  csaer  il  I'i/m  ipirilutil  iIc'  iniili'iiipliinli". 
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What  Lucia  was,  an  idea  only,  that  also  was  Beatrice 
in  the  opinion  of  this  early  commentator.  But  Jacopo, 
the  son  of  the  Poet,  if  the  commentary  be  his  which  is 
so  called,  and  if  not,  it  is  at  least  of  his  time,  goes 
farther  than  this  in  his  intellectual  definition  of  the  donna 
gentile  —  "  Figurativamente  per  questa  gientil  donna  la  pro- 
fonda  mente  della  deitade  si  considera  della  qualle  ogni 
esere  prociede''  (p.  9).  Of  Beatrice,  the  same  author 
states  —  "per  tuto  questo  libro  la  divina  scritura  sintende 
sicome  perfetta  e  beata".  And  in  reference  to  Beatrice's 
place,  as  Rachel  signifies  the  vita  contemplativa y  he  says: 
"Onde  perla  contemplatione  della  teologia  cioe  della  divina 
scritura  allato  di  lei  sicome  simile  peimanendo  si  pone" 

(p.  10). 

In  the  Convito,  Tratt.  IL,  c.  13,  Dante  proceeds  "alia 
sposizione  allegorica  e  vera^^  of  his  second  love,  the  "pietosa 
donna"  of  sonnet  XXIII  in  the  V.  N.  This  lady  was  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Schools  —  "A"  immaginava  lei  fatta  come 
nna  donna  gen(ile'\-  after  thirty  months  attendance  "nella 
scuula  de'  religiosi,  e  alh;  disputazioni  de'  filosofanti",  he 
so  felt  her  swecit  inlluence,  '^che  7  suo  amore  cacciava  e 
disduggeva  ogni  allro  pnisiero^\  In  the  Canzone  which 
Dante  here  explains,  allusion  is  made  to  his  first  love: 

D'un'  Angiola  che  'n  cielo  6  coronata, 

as  well  as  to  his  second,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  this 
wovo  only  another  form  of  the  other.  The  last  seven  verses 
of  the  4"'  stanza  may  be  understood  of  Beatrice,  in  part 
as  she  appeared  to  Dante  in  his  juvenile  years,  and  as 
he  afterwards  beheld  her  on  the  summit  of  the  mound, 
transfigured  before  him,  and  who  by  the  love  she  inspired, 
was  always  in  his  memory.     (Conv.  Tratt.  ii.,  c.  2.) 

\\*hat  is  said  in  explanation  of  verses  11  and  12  of  the 
second  stanza, 

chi  voder  vuol  la  salute 
Faccia  che  gli  occhi  d'  esta  donna  miri, 

where  "gli  occhi  di  questa  donna  sono  le  sue  dimostra- 
zioni,  le  ([uali  dritte  negli  occhi  dello  'ntelletto,  innamo- 
rano  V  anima,  liberata  nelle  (dalle)  condizioni  (umane)", 
corresponds  with  the  words  of  Beatrice, 

Mostrando  gli  occhi  giovinetti  a  lui, 

and  also  with  what  takes  place  when  these  eyes  are  directed 
to  him  again.  (Purg.  xxx.,  122;  see  also  Purg.  xxxii., 
I— 0;  Pard.  I.,  01—0;  XXIf.,   154;  XXVIII.,  11  &c.) 
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Dy  "una  xpirilcl  d'amor",  l>aiito  anys,  "s'mtcnclc  uno 
pensiero  tlic  iiuiici;  dui  iiijo  siuilio:  untie  e  fla  sa/MTC  Hie 
per  Amine  in  f/ucstii  nlhyoria  semjue  ,v '  hileiide  essu  ultiiNu, 
it  quale  e  tippUctniime  tMI'  aiiimii  iiniiimurtilii  dellu  cina  a 
queUa  rt/sii".  Kmm  the  iiitiitinti^  foiiiioction  between  tlio 
\'.  N,  ami  llie  ('oiivito,  na  tliits  in  tlio  soubc  of -^/«o/r  in  tlio 
latter,  it  sliuiild  be  f<o  regarded  nbo  in  the  t'uruicr.  I'Uc 
ut'tie»  also  of  this  fluntiu  in  lUtn ion Mt rating  "gli  ailurHameiili 
dei  miracoti  (iiiarnvif^lie) ",   tliongli   n^eribcd   to  t'ilnxofia, 

IK-rtiiiiis  ratlier  to  Snjiicnza,  at>  dues  the  title  given  ti> 
ler,  ''Rpffhia  di  liitlo",  ''Ifi  iMilisfimti  fit/liu  dellu  Imperadore 
deir  Universo"  {i^Wf  I'lml.  IV.,  n«).  IJiit  in  tlie  f>eeond 
Canzone  (Tratt.  in.)  the  correspmident'e  bi'tweeii  tlie  Donna 
tbere  meant  and  Iteatricc  is  obvious,  see  st.  4.,  v.  1  —  13, 
eHpceially  tlie  laat  five  of  tlioise  vemes.  Tlio  wliole  of  tlie 
treutiHC  on  tliia  eaiizonc  ia  of  sjieetal  inijiortanee  to  those 
who  desire  to  iinderKtand  the  meaning  of  the  Poet,  and 
more  partienlarly  c.  13,  14  and  1,">,  l.'aii.  1  ik  iiitroductorj- ; 
Dniite  relntei*  how  the  wnall  lire  of  love  grew  into  a  great 
flame,  favoured  by  hiu  own  dispoMitioii,  thanks  to  the  in- 
Hiienee  of  "il  terzo  ciele",  and  that  wiii^tlier  waking  or 
uleeijiiif,',  "Iwiif  di  cnstvi  rir/lii  miit  tes/u  era  r/uidiilii.  E  'juaido 
fosse  f/ramie  il  r/fsiih-rio ,  r/tc  Amon-  <li  fnli-ir  rostci  mi  darn, 
He  dire,  nii  iiilriidcn-  si  polre/'fie''  (^i-iunjinro  with  A'.  N.). 
Nor  WUM  Win  ref^ard  liniiteil  to  the  lady  ahnie,  it  extended 
to  all  her  aseoeiates,  fricnd.s,  and  rehitious.  lie  exelaims — 
"Oh  i|iiantc  notli  I'urono.  ehe  gli  oeelii  dell' allrii  persone 
ehiiisi  (lorniendo  si  i>osavaiio,  elie  li  iiiiei  we//'  iitiifacolu 
del  mid  Amore  Hsamente  miravaiio."  One  miglit  imagine 
fnini  this  that  Dante  sat  u]i  all  iii;j:ht  hioking  from  his 
chamber  window  on  that  of  his  beloved  lady,  for  Foleo 
I'ortinari's  house  might  be  seen  from  his  own,  but  he 
merely  means  that  he  sat  up  thrnugh  the  night  studying 
riiilosophy.  He  was  also  desirous  to  tell  the  world  who 
thu  ladj'  was,  lest  it  slionld  aeeuse  him  of  levity,  and 
slanderoUBly  coneeive  that  this  eoniieetion  had  been  formed 
for  "sensihile  dilettiwionn".  Love  is  defined  to  be  "iiiii- 
men/n  apirifiiale  dell'  unimu  e  dellu  eus/i  iiinaUi;  iiel  i/uitle 
tmimeiito  di  prupriii  suit  vulurit  I'ttnimit  eorrc  lusln  o  Itirdi, 
seroitdiH-lie  t-  libera  o  imjH-dita".  This  is  taking  np  siieh  high 
jiliilosophieal  ground,  as  to  put  asidi^  all  ordinary  attaeli- 
meiits,  and  elear  the  way  for  a  purely  ]i]atuiiie  tiight.  As 
the  soul,  writes  Danlo,  reeeives  more  of  the  divine  nature 
than  any  creature  of  earth,  it  desires  to  be  united  with 
Deity  as  its  ehief  good  —  "  peroeehe  il  suo  essoi-o  di]iende 
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da  Dio,   e  per  quelle   si  conserva,    naturalmente  disia  e 
vuole  a  Dio  essere  unita  per  lo  suo  essero  fortificare'\  * 

In  a  lesser  degree,  it  seeks  union  also  with  what  on 
earth  seems  most  divine;  hence  Dante's  soul  found  such 
delight  in  this  gentle  lady  who,  he  says,  "spiritualmente, 
fatta  era  coUa  mia  anima  una  eosa'^,  so  that  from  this 
union,  "continui  pensieri  nascevano'\ 

Many  of  these  spiritual  oflFsprings  have  been  registered 
in  the  Purgatory  and  Paradise.  In  the  seventh  chapter 
Dante  explains  tlie  third  stanza  of  this  canzone,  and  now 
the  aspect  of  the  lady  increases  tlie  Christian  faith  — 

E  puossi  dir  che  il  suo  aspetto  giova 
A  consentir  ciJ)  che  par  maravigUa. 
Onde  la  fede  nostra  e  ajutata; 
Pero  fu  tal  da  eterno  crcata. 

Such  we  are  told  in  the  V.  N.  was  the  effect  produced 
also  by  Beatrice,  "quando  passava  per  via".  "Dicevano 
molti,  poichfe  passata  era:  ^Qucsta  non  e  femina,  anzi  e  uno 
de' bellissimi  Angcli  del  ciclo.'  Ed  altri  dicevano:  'Questa 
fe  una  maraviglia;  che  benedetto  sia  lo  Signore,  che  si  mi- 
rabilmente  sa  operarc!'  lo  dico  ch'  eila  si  niostrava  si 
gentile  e  si  plena  di  tutti  i  piaceri,  clic  quelli  che  la  mi- 
ravano,  comprendevano  in  loro  una  doicozza  onesta  e  soave 
tanto,  che  ridire  nol  sapevano;  ne  alcuno  era  il  quale  po- 
tesse  mirar  lei,  che  nel  principio  non  gli  convenisse  sospi- 
rare".  But  it  is  more  especially  in  reference  to  the  fol- 
lowing sonnet  in  the  V.  Is.,  no.  XVII,  and  the  cause  of 
it,  that  the  similitude  holds.    We  here  read  of  Beatrice  — 

E  sua  beltade  e  di  tanta  virtute 

Che  nulla  invidia  all'  altre  no  precede, 
Anzi  lo  face  aiidar  seco  vestute 
Di  gentilezza,  d^amore  e  di  fede. 

The  appearances  of  the  two  ladies  thus  correspond,  and 
their  effect  is  tlie  same.  The  cardinal  virtues  were  tlie 
ordained  hand -maids  of  Beatrice  before  she  descended  to 
earth,  and  the  Christian  virtues  were  also  her  festive  com- 
panions. Of  the  other  lady,  the  Poet  says,  her  beauty  was 
ordained  from  all  eternity  to  promote  the  Christian  faith. 


**  In  Cap.  VI.  Dante  also  says  '*o  da  saperc  che  ciascuna  cosa 
massimamentc  desidcra  la  sna  pcrfezionc,  c  in  qucUa  s' acquicta 
ogni  suo  desiderio,  c  i)er  qiiella  ogni  cosa  c  drsidiT.ita".  This  is  a 
fundamental  axiom  derived  from  Aristotle. 
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TMs  IB  true  of  Philosophy  in  whatever  aspect  viewed, 
but  especially  of  Sapienza.  In  the  laat  verse  for  "rfu  elerno 
creata' ,  numerous  Codici  read  "daW  eterno  ordinata",  ac- 
cording to  the  passage  in  Proverbs  VIll.,  23,  "Ab  eterno 
ordinata  sum",  thus  identifying  the  lady  of  the  Canzone 
with  her  of  the  sonnets  (see  note  (2)  Edit.  Padova,  p.  125). 

In  Tratt.  III.,  c.  14,  Dante  states  that  the  body  of  Phi- 
loBophy,  the  material  subject  of  it,  is  Divine  Wisdom 
(Sapienza),  that  the  form  of  Philosophy  is  "Amore",  "ch'  k 
parte  di  Filosofia",  and  that  morality  is  tlie  beauty  of 
Philosophy:  "che  siccome  la  bellezza  del  corpo  risulta  dalle 
membra,  in  quanto  sono  debitamente  ordinate;  cosi  la  bel- 
lezza della  sapienza,  ch'  e  corpo  di  Filosofia,  come  detto 
fe,  risidta  dall  ordine  delle  virtii  morali,  eke  funno  quella 
piaeere  senstbilmente"  (c.  15). 

Here  we  have  the  meaning  of  Purg.  XXXI.,  49 — 51, 
as  regards  "le  belle  membra"  in  wliidi  Beatrice  was  en- 
closed, and  with  which  the  Poet  had  been  so  familiar  that 
nothing  in  nature  or  art  ever  pleased  him  so  much  as  thev 
did.  The  verbal  members  of  Divine  Wisdom  perish  witn 
the  using, 

Che  I'uso  de'  mortali  c  come  fronda 

In  ramo  che  sen  va,  ed  altre  viene, 

but  the  substance  of  Di^no  Wisdom  abideth  for  ever. 

It  Tesults  from  the  above  remarks,  that  the  Douna  of 
the  V.  N.,  of  the  Convito,  and  of  tlic  Divina  Commedia, 
is  one  and  the  same,  only  differently  considered.  In  the 
first  we  have  the  Aristotelian  form  of  Beatrice  treated  of, 
that  is  Amore;  in  the  second  we  have  the  beauty  of  Be- 
atrice treated  of,  that  is  Moraliti/,  or  Elltirs,  so  far  as  this 
work  was  carried  on;  in  the  third  we  have  tlie  substance 
of  Beatrice  treated  of,  "it  suggelto  miiteriale",  or  Sapienza, 
in  which  the  real  nature  of  Dante's  Donna  is  made  mani- 
fest: and  this  is  the  Lady  wliom  the  Ptiet  loved  from  his 
youth,  who  in  wisdom  led  him  with  her  on  earth,  and,  by 
the  contemplation  of  her  excellenco,  raised  him  with  her 
to  glory  in  heaven. 
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CANTO  VII.,  VERSO  114. 

O  per  I' una  o  per  Valtra  fue  o  fie, 
O  per  Vuno  o  per  Valh^o  fue  o  fie, 
O  per  Vuno  o  per  Valtra  fue  o  fie, 
O  per  Vuna  o  per  VaUro  fue  o  fie, 

One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  Codici  examined 
gave  for  the  fir  si  reading  108  examples;  for  the 
second  52 ;  for  the  thi?'d  5 ,  for  the  fourth  2  Codici. 

Codici  Consulted.  Rome  47;  Florence  39;  North 
of  Italy  and  Siena  31 ;  Paris,  in  the  National  Library 
13,  in  the  Library  of  the  Arsenal  3,  at  Montpellier  1 : 
Brit.  Mu.  11;  Oxford  11;  Cambridge  3;  Germany  and 
Denmark  6;  C.  Libri,  and  C.  Roscoe. 

Thirty  of  the  Roman  Codici  had  the  first  read- 
ing, among  them  were  the  C.  Vat.  4776,  and  that 
(C.  Caponi  1)  containing  the  Latin  version  by 
Giov.  da  Serravalle;  also  the  C.  Barb.  1535,  and 
the  C.  Caetani.  Seventeen  had  the  second  reading, 
among  them  were  tlie  Ci.  Vat.  3199,  366  and  365. 

Twenty -six  of  the  Florentine  Codici  had  the 
first  reading;  nine  had  tlie  second;  and  four  the 
third.  Eight  of  these  Codici  were  in  the  Lauren- 
ziana,  six  of  which,  including  the  C.  Vill.,  had 
the  first  reading,  and  two,  the  C.  Vise,  and  C. 
Temp,  mn.,  had  the  thi?*d. 

Among  the  Codici  in  the  North  of  Italy  with 
the  fi?^st  reading,  were  the  C.  Land.,  and  the  C. 
Marciano.  The  C.  Estense  had  the  second  read- 
ing; the  C.  at  Parma,  No.  17,  had  the  fourth. 

Of  the  thirteen  Codici  in  the  National,  or  Im- 
perial Library  at  Paris ,  ten  had  the  first  reading, 
three  the  second^  this  Avas  the  reading  also  of  the 
three  Codici  in  the  Arsenal. 

Out  of  the  eleven  Codici  in  the  Brit.  M.  only 
one  had  the  ^d'r^w^/ reading,  C.  Brit.  3513;  all  the 
others  had  the  first.  In  the  eleven  Oxford  Codici 
examined  on  this  verse ,   six  had  tlie  first  reading, 
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five  had  the  second.  At  Cambridge,  two  had  the 
former,  one  the  latter.  The  Codice  at  Berlin  had 
the  first  reading,  so  also  the  C.  Eug.  at  Vienna. 
The  Dresden  Codice  had  the  fourth  reading,  thus 
corresponding  with  C.  No.  17,  at  Parma. 

Pbinted  Editions.  The  eix  early  editions,  and 
alao  the  extremely  rare  edition  of  Naples,  1477, 
have  the  first  reading,  which  is  that  explained 
by  Pietro  di  Dante,  and  Beuvenuto  da  Imola.  But 
Buti  preferred  the  second,  and  this  was  followed 
hy  Landino,  by  Aldus  (1.502  and  1515),  by  Vel- 
hitello,  by  Daniello,  and  by  the  Crusca  (1595  and 
1598),  when  it  became  the  established  reading  of 
Editors ,  and  so  continued  for  two  hundred  years, 
Ventm*i,  however  (1732),  though  he  gave  the  read- 
ing of  the  volgaia,  preferred  the  other,  saying 
"qualche  esemplare  dice  '«  per  t'uiia  o  per  taltra% 
e  allora  iutendi  tanto  per  la  giustizia,  quanto  per 
la  misericordia ,  essendo  I'umana  redenzione  la 
cosa  in  cui  risplende  la  niairf^inr  gloria  dell'  una 
e  dell'  altx'a  di  queste  divine  perfezioni".  This 
was  the  sense  in  which  tlic  Prince  Bishop,  Giov. 
da  Serravalle  wrote,  who  for  the  entertainment  of 
his  brethren  assembled  at  the  council  of  (.'onstance 
in  1417,  made  his  latin  version  and  interpreta- 
tion —  "nee  inter  ultimani  nocteni,  et  priumm  diem 
tam  altus  et  magnificus  processus  sivc  per  unum 
modum  sive  per  alti-um  fuit  vel  crit".  Or,  as 
the  postilla  to  the  C.  Vat.  2806,  ex^jlains  it  ''■per 
via  di  jusiicia  et  misertrordia^' . 

In  1791,  the  Padi-e  Lonibardi  ju'inted  the  fourth 
reading  as  a  great  discovery,  making  it  appear  to 
be  that  of  the  Nidobeatina,  which  it  is  not.  It  was 
retained  in  tlie  subsequent  editions  (ISt5,  1820), 
and  was  printed  by  the  Editors  of  tlie  Miuer\'a 
Ed.  1822,  and  in  the  Editions  of  Florence  (1830 
—41)  and  of  Prato  (1847—52);  the  four  learned 
editors    of  the    "  Dimia   Commedia    ridoHa   a   miglior 
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lczione^\  Fircnze  1837,  having,  in  the  meantime, 
established  it  as  the  reading  from  which  in  future 
it  would  be  heresy  to  depart. 

Monsiguor  Dionisi  of  Verona  has  the  merit  of 
having  restored  the  true  reading,  in  his  Edition  of 
Parma  1796;  and  this  has  been  followed  by  Witte, 
notwithstanding  the  fierce  condemnation  of  it  by 
his  friends  the  four  Florentine  Editors. 

'*  In  the  works  of  creation ,  in  the  order  of  celes- 
tial phenomena,  in  the  laws  of  physical  science, 
and  in  the  ultimate  facts  of  organic  life  —  in  the 
instincts  of  animals  —  in  the  faculties  of  the  human 
mind,  and  in  the  affections  of  the  human  heart, 
man  is  privileged  to  perceive  something  of  the 
power,  wisdom ,  and  goodness  of  the  Deity ;  but, 
we  must  turn  to  the  revealed  work  of  Redemption, 
to  feel  and  to  know  the  perfection  of  His  justice, 
and  the  plenitude  of  His  mercy."  * 

CANTO  VIII.,  VERSI  49—51. 

Cosi  fatta,  mi  disc,  il  mondo  m'ebbc 
Gin  poco  tempo;  c,  so  pin  fosse  stato, 
Molto  sara  di  mal,  che  non  sarebbe. 

When  the  unfortunate  Conradin,  from  the  scaf- 
fold at  Naples,  in  the  Piazza  del  Mercato,  rebutted 
with  indignation  the  false  accusations  of  his 
enemies,  and  threw  down  his  glove  in  token  of 
defiance,  he  publicly  declared  as  his  heir,  Pietro 
king  of  Aragon,  who  had  married  Constance  the 
daughter  of  Manfred.  The  cruelties  committed 
on  the  Normans  of  Sicily  by  Henry  VI.,  were 
avenged  on  his  posterity  in  the  third  and  fourth 
generations;  but  the  Nemesis  that  pursued  Charles 

*In  1857  the  Author  ])rivately  printed  a  dissertation  on  this  passage, 
showing  the  doctrinal  importance  of  tlie  reading  found  in  the  majority 
of  Codici,  and  how  much  superior  it  is,  theologically,  to  any  other. 
(See  ^'Letteratuba  Dantesca''.) 
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of  Anjou  did  not  so  long  delay  to  strike.  One 
of  Charles'  earliest  exploits  was  to  fly  to  the  aid  of 
his  brother,  Louis  IX.,  the  Saint,  who  had  fallen 
a  victim  in  Africa  to  his  religious  fanaticism  (1269). 
On  returning  home  with  his  nephew,  now  become 
Philip  III.  (the  Hardy),  in  company  with  Prince 
Henry  of  England,  son  of  Richard  king  of  the 
Romans ,  a  tempest  destroyed  the  greater  portion 
of  his  fleet.  Charles  had  ambitious  views  on 
Constantinople,  and  in  1278  prepared  a  great 
armament  for  its  conquest.  But  before  he  could 
carry  out  his  purpose,  the  ^^mala  signoria^^  of  the 
French  in  Sicily  who,  as  Villani  says  "teneano 
i  Ciciliani  e  Pugliesi  per  peggio  clie  servi"  (lib. 
VIL,  56)  raised  a  spirit  of  rebellion  which,  fomented 
by  Giovanni  of  Proeida,  disguised  as  a  Franciscan, 
aided  by  Paleologos,  and  supported  by  Peter  of 
Aragon,  soon  relieved  the  Sicilians  from  the  de- 
tested yoke.  * 

On  Easter  Monday,  March  29^*^  1282,  on  an 
insult  being  offered  by  a  French  soldier  to  a 
woman  of  Palermo,  the  flame  burst  forth.  Furious 
as  the  fires  of  Etna,  the  Sicilian  Vespers  raged 
throughout  the  island  (v.  73 — 5).  Never  was  a 
conspiracy  conducted  more  secretly,  nor  executed 
more  promptly.** 

The  ruler  of  Aragon  helped  the  revolt  with  his 
fleet,  and  arriving  at  Palermo,  was  there  crowned 

*Popff  Niccolo  III.,  of  the  Orsini,  is  believed  also  to  have  bad 
some  hand  in  this,  from  Charles  not  permitting  the  PontifTs  niece 
to  marry  into  the  royal  family.  Dante  confirms  the  report  that  he 
received  a  sum  of  money  from  Giovanni  da  Proeida,  as  a  bribe  to 
favour  the  revolt.  Inf.  XIX.,  97—9.  (See  also  Vill.  1.  VII.,  56.) 
The  pope  died  in  Aujjust  1281,  to  the  pfreat  joy  of  the  kinji:. 

*•  The  number  put  to  death  has  been  variously  stated  from  ei^ht 
to  twenty- four  thousand;  women  and  children  perished  indiscrimi- 
nately^ and  the  most  atrocious  horrors  were  committed;  one  individual 
only,  GuiUaume  dc  Pourcelet,  a  proven^al  gentleman  of  irreproachable 
probity,  was  spared.  The  firm  countenance  of  the  French  at  Mes- 
sina saved  them  from  the  general  execution,  but  they  were  obliged 
to  leave  Sicily.     (Anquetil.) 
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king  of  Sicily,  by  tlie  bishop  of  Cefalu ,  August 
10^**  1282.  The  first  act  of  the  popular  sover- 
eign was  directed  against  his  opponent  of  papal 
investitute,  who  returned  an  equally  threatening 
message  to  the  one  he  had  received ,  and  laid  siege 
to  Messina;  but  being  in  danger  of  having  his 
supplies  from  Naples  cut  oflf  by  the  admiral  Rug- 
gieri  di  Loria,  the  best  naval  officer  of  the  age, 
he  abandoned  the  project,  and  retired  to  Cala- 
bria (Vill.  1.  VII.,  64-74).  Thus  Sicily  was  lost 
to  the  house  of  Anjou.  ''E  cos\  si  mostra,  che 
senno  umano  nh  forza  di  gente  non  ha  riparo 
dinanzi  al  giudicio  di  Dio."  (Vill.  1.  VII.,  74.) 
Inf.  VIL,  79—81. 

Charles  still  held  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and 
Apulia,  and  supported  by  the  Pope  and  the 
chivalry  of  France ,  was  more  than  a  match  for 
the  new  king  of  Sicily.  Of  this ,  Peter  was  per- 
fectly aware,  but  being  a  master  in  cunning,  and 
ably  supported  by  his  admiral,  he  contrived  to 
escape  from  these  dangers,  and  to  defeat  his 
opponent. 

He  proposed  to  Charles  that  they  should  terminate  their 
contest  by  wager  of  battle,  on  neutral  ground,  a  hundred 
cavaliers  aside,  themselves  included  in  the  number.  The 
French  prince  agreed;  Bordeaux,  which  belonged  to  Henry 
III.  of  England,  was  selected  as  the  battle  ground,  and 
June  1**^  1283  named  as  the  day  of  meeting.  Thus  Peter 
gained  time,  and  drew  off  the  attention  of  his  adversary 
trom  what  he  desired  to  conceal.  All  Europe  was  alive 
with  the  news  of  the  projected  combat.  Charles  set  forth 
from  Paris  in  company  with  his  royal  nephew  and  a  glit- 
tering host  of  knights  and  nobles.  Arrived  on  the  given 
day  at  the  place  appointed,  he  there  remained  till  sunset. 
The  king  ot  Aragon  did  not  come.  Charles  demanded  of 
the  Seneschal  of  the  king  of  England  the  proof  of  his  ap- 
pearing, and  having  received  this,  departed.  In  the  evening 
came  the  wily  Aragonese,  disguisea,  pretending  that  the 
French  king,  who  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  a  design 
upon  him,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  fight  as  soon  as 
Philip  had  retired. 
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In  confiniiation  of  having  thus  saved,  as  he  supposed, 
his  personal  honour,  he  left,  in  the  hands  of  the  Seneschal, 
his  helmet,  sword,  and  lance;  and  then  got  back  to  his 
own  states  as  fast  as  he  could  (Vill.  1.  VII.,  86).  Dante 
was  at  this  time  eighteen  years  of  age.  On  quitting  Naples 
to  go  to  Paris,  on  his  way  to  fight  at  Bourdeaux,  Charles 
had  left  his  son,  the  prince  of  Salerno,  vicar  of  the  realm. 
Ruggieri  di  Loria  knowing  the  temperament  of  the  prince, 
by  an  insulting  demonstration  before  the  walls  of  Naples, 
drew  him  out  to  sea  with  the  galleys  at  his  disposal, 
defeated  him,  took  him  prisoner,  and  carried  him,  with 
the  great  officers  of  his  court,  in  triumph  to  Messina^ 
where  Queen  Constance  remained  as  regent  in  the  absence 
of  her  husband.  Charles,  furious  at  this  result,  resolved 
to  wreak  vengeance  on  his  rival,  and  recover  his  only 
son.  He  collected  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  galleys  and  sped 
to  Messina  (1284).  Arrived  in  the  straits,  the  resolute 
Queen  sent  to  inform  him,  that  if  he  did  not  immediately 

Juit  the  shores  of  Sicily,  she  would  take  off  his  son 
Iharles'  head.  Either  the  threat  sufficed,  or  other  cogent 
reasons  prevailed,  .and  the  king  retired.  But  the  pnnce 
of  Salerno  was  still  in  groat  peril;  the  deputies  of  the 
Sicilian  cities  were  clamorous  for  his  execution,  in  revenge 
for  that  of  Conradin.  The  noble  Constance,  as  magnani- 
mous in  security,  as  undaunted  in  danger,  resolved  to  save 
him.  She  permitted  the  estates  of  the  island  to  assemble, 
and  they  unanimously  decided  that  he  should  die.  On 
the  following  day,  which  was  Good  Friday,  the  sentence 
was  communicated  ti)  him,  and  he  was  told  to  ])repare 
himself  to  meet  it.  The  reply  he  made,  if  true,  was 
remarkable.  "1  am  willing",  ho  said,  "to  suff*er  on  this 
day  with  Christ  my  Saviour".  The  piety  of  the  prince 
found  an  echo  in  many  hearts.  The  Queen  informed  him, 
that  on  account  of  his  Christian  resignation,  and  out  of 
respect  for  the  holy  day,  his  life  would  be  spared;  and 
she  represented  to  the  assembled  states  that,  although 
regent  of  the  kingdom,  she  had  no  power,  in  the  absence 
of  the  King,  to  put  her  prisoner  to  death.  Tnie  policy 
is  ever  on  the  side  of  mercy,  and  so  it  was  here.  Thus 
Constance  saved  the  son  of  her  fathers  mortal  enemy, 
who  had  brought  destruction  on  her  house,  and  with  recK- 
less  cruelty  had  burned  into  eternity  many  of  her  noblest 
kindred,  and  dearest  friends.  Well  might  the  mangled 
shade  of  JIanfred  exult  in  the  beauty  of  his  daughter's 
character : 
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—  mia  boUa  figUa,  genitricc 
Deir  onor  di  Cicilia  e  d'Aragona. 

Constance  had  a  sister  named  Beatrice,  who,  when  the 
city  of  Lucera,  the  refuge  of  Manfred's  family  after  the 
battle  of  Benevento,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Charles  of 
Anjon,  had  been  sent  prisoner  to  Castellamare*,  and  now, 
by  the  capture  of  his  son,  was  happily  released  from 
captivity,  so  that  Constance  had  every  reason  to  value  her 
prize. 

The  success  of  the  king  of  Aragon  brought  upon  him 
new  enemies;  Pope  Slartin  IV.,  a  Frenchman,  elected  in 
1281,  published  a  crusade  against  him,  and  gave  away 
his  territory  to  Charles  of  Valois,  second  son  of  the  king 
of  France.  But  these  efforts  failed,  and  Charles  of 
Anjou,  a  prey  to  the  deepest  melancholy,  died  of  fever  at 
Foggia,  in  Apulia,  January  7^'^  1285,  aged  sixty-five  years, 
not  without  some  suspicion  of  having  strangled  himself. 
Dante  alludes  to  him  in  Purgatory  (Canto  VII.,  113),  as 
"co/w/  dal  maschio  naso^\  from  the  prominence  of  that 
feature;  and,  at  Canto  XX.,  67,  reproaches  him  with  the 
deaths  of  Conradin  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  built  at 
Naples  the  Castcllo  Nuovo,  and  created  many  cavaliers. 
In  the  autumn  died  l^eter  of  Aragon,  and  also  the  king  of 
France,  in  the  midst  of  a  war  by  which  both  were  losers. 
How  mortal  enemies  may  meet  on  their  way  to  Heaven, 
Dante  shows,  wliero  Charles  T.  and  the  king  of  Aragon 
are  found  singing  in  harmony  together  (Purg.  VII.,  112—4). 
The  Poet  who  speaks  of  both  from  personal  knowledge, 
says  of  the  latter,  that 

D'ogni  valor  porto  cinta  la  corda. 

He  was  a  large  and  powerful  man,  and  to  personal  valor 
and  presence  of  mind,  added  a  stralegetic  talent  under  the 
significant  symbol  of  an  outward  good  faith.  In  the  group 
of  negligent  monarclis  passing  the  night  together  at  the 
base  of  the  purgatorial  mound,  and  whom  Dante,  placing 
the  Emperor  above  all,  describes  in  the  order  of  German, 
French,  Italian  and  English  (Purg.  VII.,  91  —  136),  there 
is  Philip  in.,  "/7?W  ttasefio^'  (103)  "stretto  a  consiglio"  with 
Henry  III.  of  Navarre: 

Mori  fuggendo  e  disfiorando  il  giglio: 

He   died  at  Perpignan,    October  6^'^  1285    (Vill.   1.   VII., 
104).    Dante  rei)rcsents  him  as  beating  his  breast  in  con- 

*8ee  Bossi  "Storia  dltalia'',  Vol.  XV.,  p.  298. 
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trition  and  sorrow;  his  comp«inion  is  not  niucli  less  sad. 
Philip  is  contrasted  unfavourably  with  the  valiant  king  of 
Aragon.  Pietro  left  four  sons;  Alfonso,  the  most  like  to 
his  father,  succeeded  to  the  paternal  realm,  and  died  in 
1291,  aged  29;  Jacopo,  who  then  had  the  kingdom  of 
Aragon;  Frederigo,  who  held  Sicily;  and  Pietro  who  had 
nothing  fll9— 120).  Charles  II.,  when  prince  of  Salerno, 
passed  tlirough  Florence  in  October  1282,  on  his  way 
from  France  to  Rome  to  meet  his  father,  and  possibly 
was  then  first  seen  by  Dante;  he  is  represented  as  being 
as  much  inferior  to  Charles  I.,  as  the  latter  was  to  Peter 
of  Aragon  (126—8).     (See  p.  206.) 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  who  the  ladies 
'^ Beatrice  e  Margherita'^  were,  and  who  they  had  for  their 
husbands,  or  whether  they  had  only  one  between  them, 
Charles  of  Anjou,  who  married  first,  Beatrice,  the  daughter 
of  Raymond  count  of  Provence,  and  then,  Margherita,  the 
daughter  of  Eudes  duke  of  Burgundy.  Constance,  the  widow 
of  Pietro,  was  living  in  1300,  but  the  other  two  ladies 
were  not,  this  objection,  if  sucli  it  be,  is  not  obviated  by 
supposing,  as  many  have  done,  that  Margaret  is  put  for 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Ra\inond,  wlio  married  St.  Louis, 
the  brother  of  Charles.     See  on  Pard.  VI.,  142. 

Charles  II.,  of  tlie  house  of  Anjou,  commonly  called 
lo  Zoppo,  was  released  from  captivity  through  the  inter- 
vention of  Edward  I.  (1288),  when  tlie  accommodating 
Nicholas  IV.,  absolved  him  from  his  oaths;  but  the  king 
had  a  more  rigliteous  conscience  than  the  pope,  and  the 
hostages  he  had  given  having  remained  in  custody,  he 
voluntarily  reconstituted  himself  a  ]>risoner  in  Aragon 
(1289).  On  the  death  of  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  his  brother 
Jacopo  still  claiming  the  crown  of  Sicily,  a  war  ensued 
between  him  and  Frederic.  The  former  married  Bianca, 
the  second  daughter  of  (^haries,  and  ceded  his  claims  on 
Sicily  to  his  father-in-law;  thoy  set  forth  to  take  it,  and 
a  furious  war  followed  in  which  Frederic,  crowned  king  of 
Sicily  as  the  elected  of  the  states,  showed  great  courage 
and  capacity;  the  dispute  ended  by  his  espousing  pjleonora, 
the  third  daughter  of  Charles ,  1 302 ,  on  the  condition  that, 
at  his  death,  the  government  should  return  to  the  dynasty 
of  Anjou,  which  it  did  not. 

Ladislaus  IV.,  king  of  Hungary,  dying  childless  in  1290, 
the  crown,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  passed 
to  his  sister  Maria,  the  wife  of  Charles  II.,  who  ceded  it 
to  her  eldest  son  Carlo  Martello,  and  he  was  crowned  at 
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Naples  (Vill.  VII.,  134),  but  his  rival,  Andrea  II.,  reigned 
till  1301.  The  prince  died  in  1295,  aged  23  years.  Four 
years  before  his  death,  he  married  Clemenza,  daughter  of 
Kudolph  of  Ilapsburg,  Eniperor  of  Gennany,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son,  Carlo  Roberto  (Carobert),  who  was  subsequently 
elected  king  of  Hungary  in  1308.     (Par.  IX.,  1.) 

Charles  II.,  in  May  1289,  the  year  after  his  final  libera- 
tion from  prison,  spent,  wuth  his  son  Carlo  Martello,  three 
days  in  Florence,  on  their  w^ay  from  France  to  Naples: 
possibly  at  this  time  Dante  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
friendship  to  which  ho  alludes  (55—7).  Scarcely  had  they 
quitted  tne  city,  when  it  was  known  that  the  Ghibeliiis  of 
Arozzo  purposed  to  attack  them  on  their  way  to  Siena. 
On  hearing  it,  eight  hundred  horse  and  three  thousand  in- 
fantry were  sent  out  to  accompany  and  protect  them.  The 
king  was  much  gratified  at  this,  and  the  Florentines  being 
about  to  make  an  attack  on  Arezzo,  he  left  them  an  ex- 
perienced captain,  Messer  Amerigo  da  Narbona,  to  com- 
mand their  army.  As  Dante  was  in  this  expedition,  it  is 
probable  also  that  he  rode  in  the  escort. 

The  Poet  was  then  in  liis  twenty-fourth  year,  the  prince 
only  eighteen:  durinjx  Dantc^'s  official  visits  to  Naples  on 
the  part  of  the  Republic,  the  friendship,  began  in  Florence, 
might  ripen  into  intimacy  at  home,  and  the  demonstrations 
of  kindness  received,  lay  the  foundation  of  those  hopes 
which  were  never  to  be  realized.  But  it  is  more  probable, 
I  think ,  that  the  confirmation  of  this  friendship  took  place 
later,  in  1295,  when,  as  related  by  Villani  (1.  VIII.,  13), 
Carlo  Martello,  fie  jure  king  of  Hungary,  came  to  Florence, 
to  meet  his  father  and  brothers,  the  latter  now  liberated 
from  their  condition  of  hostages,  acconipfinied  by  a  gallant 
retinue  of  two  hundred  young  cavaliers  dressed  like  the 
king  in  the  same  bright  colours  and  costume,  with  the 
arms  of  Hungary  enibroidr'red  in  silver  and  gold  on  their 
saddle  cloths,  ^^che  parea  la  piii  bella  comp.ignia,  che 
mai  avesse  un  giovane  Ke  con  seco".  He  remained  in 
Florence  more  than  twenty  days,  receiving  much  attention 
and  respect  from  the  Florentines,  being  highly  in  favour, 
and  showing  great  lov(»  to  them  in  return.  These  were 
events  in  which  the  gay  and  gallant  spirit  of  Dante  AUi- 
ghieri  would  find  a  congenial  sphere,  and  that  could  not 
fail  to  bring  him  into  intimate  relations  with  the  prince 
whom  all  men  delighted  to  honour. 

^HCharles  II.  had  been  able  to  quiet  his  conscience  only 
by  a  matrimonial  alliance  between  his  daughter  Margaret 
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and  Carlo  de  Valois,  by  which,  in  conBideration  of  receiv- 
ing the  countries  of  Anjou  and  IMaine,  the  latter  consented 
to  renounce  his  pretensions  to  the  kingdoms  of  Aragon 
and  Valentia.  On  the  death  of  Alfonso  (1291),  the  Mng 
of  France  and  the  pope  were  both  urgent  on  Jacopo  to 
renounce  Sicily,  but  Nicholas  IV.  dying  shortly  afterwards 
(April  4^*^  1292),  he  persisted  in  retaining  it,  and  the  con- 
clave of  cardinals ,  thrown  into  interminable  discord  by  the 
state  of  political  parties,  were  unable  for  upwards  of  two 

{rears  to  come  to  any  conclusion  about  a  successor.  At 
ength  they  elected,  as  by  divine  inspiration,  the  saintly 
Pietro  da  Slorona,  who  much  against  his  will,  asCelestinV., 
was  translated  from  his  hermitage  on  the  wild  mountains 
of  Murone,  to  the  sovereignty  of  St.  Peter's  chair.  Charles 
hastened  to  pay  the  holy  man  a  visit,  moved  either  by  an 
innate  sense  of  piety,  or  a  desire  to  profit  by  his  sim- 
plicity of  character,  and  persuaded  him  to  fix  his  residence 
at  Naples.  The  short  lived  dignity  of  Celestin,  brought 
to  an  abrupt  end  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Cardinal  Gaetano, 
who  as  Bonifacio  Vlll.,  became  po])e,  Uecembor  24'^  1294, 
and  the  mysterious  death  of  the  ox-pontift'  in  1296,  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  historical  incidents  of  the 
Divina  Commedia.     (See  p.  101.) 

Boniface,  it  would  seem,  outbid  his  predecessor  in  the 
interest  of  Charles,  and  his  favourable  intervention  now 
removed  all  impediments  to  the  conclusion  of  a  peace. 
With  hope  elate  the  king  again  set  out  for  France,  and 
Jacopo  of  Aragon  renouncing  his  rights  in  Sicily,  the  three 
young  princes,  Louis,  Robert,  and  Jolin,  who  had  remained 
as  hostages,  were  set  at  liberty  after  seven  years  of  cap- 
tivity (1295).  AVell  might  their  elder  brother  go  forth  on 
this  occasion  to  meet  them  with  joy  and  gladness,  and 
Dante  and  his  fellow  citizens  rejoice  together  with  them. 

Charles  II.  died  May  5"'  1)^09,  aged  seventy- three  years, 
and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Naples  by  his  third 
son  Robert,  Duke  of  Calabria. 

When  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.  in  1310,  descended  into 
Italy,  Pope  Clement  V.,  then  resident  at  A^^gnon,  fearing 
lest  the  Emperor  should  fix  the  im])erial  seat  at  Rome, 
and  appropriate  to  himself  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter, 
made  Kobert  of  Naples  his  vicar  in  the  Roman  ])rovinces, 
to  oppose  the  Emperor's  progress;  the  Florentines  also 
lookea  up  to  him  as  the  recognized  head  of  the  Giielfs. 
The  Emperor,  indignant  at  the  opposition  of  the  king, 
cited  him  to  appear  before  liim  as  his  vassal,  and  Robert 
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refusing,  he  fulminated  against  him,  April  25^**  1313,  a 
sentence  of  condemnation  and  destitution ,  as  terrible  in  its 
language  as  that  wliich  Pope  Gregory  IX.  had,  in  1245, 
hurled  at  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  but  as  harmless  to 
hurt,  as  it  was  absurd  to  hear.  King  Robert  was  natu- 
rally of  a  pacific  temper,  more  fit,  perhaps,  to  occupy  the 
cell  of  a  monk  than  the  throne  of  a  prince  (v.  145  —  7). 
It  is  related  that  he  daily  recited  the  canonical  hours,  as- 
sisted at  divine  service,  and  gave  much  time  to  meditation. 
He  was,  however,  a  generous  patron,  and  studious  culti- 
vator of  literature;  a  strict  administrator  of  Justice;  and 
when  war  had  to  be  made,  not  wanting  in  energy  and 
perseverance.  lie  died  January  19"'  1343,  aged  about 
sixty -four  years,  in  the  habit  of  the  third  order  of  St. 
Francis,  which,  like  Dante,  he  directed  to  be  put  on  him 
as  his  end  approached,  a  pious  practice,  at  that  time,  not 
uncommon. 


CANTO  VIII.,  VERSO  63. 

Da  ove  Tronto  e  Verde  in  mare  sgorga. 
Lit  ove  Tronto  e  Verde  in  mare  sgorga. 

Twenty-  nine  Codici  examined  on  this  verse 
(Home  13;  Brit.  M.  11;  Ox.  4;  and  C.  Rose.)  gave 
for  the  first  reading  ^''Ba  ove'"  or  ^^Dove^\  19  Co- 
dici, for  the  second  5  Codici.  Other  readings 
were  also  found,  as  ^^Da  onde'^  (Ci.  Brit.  19.587, 
22.780;  C.  Ox.  lOS);  ^'Ad  dove''  (C.Brit.  21.163); 
and  ''La  dove''  (C.  Brit.  34G0). 

Among  the  first  were  Ci.  Vat,  3199,  365,  366,  4777; 
C.  Cact.;  and  C.  Barb.  1535.  Ci.  Brit.  943,  839, 
10.317;  Ci.  Ox.  109,  103  (all  with  da  ove).  Among 
the  second  were  C.  Vat.  2373;  Ci.  Brit.  932,  3581; 
C.  Ox.  107,  and  C.  Koscoe. 

The  C.  Brit.  21.163  has  the  reading  ^'efiver  del  mare'', 
and  the  C.  Brit.  3513  ''inverde  mare'';  this  last  Codice, 
with  22.780,  has  ''Trcnto''  for  ''Tronto'\ 

TwENTY-FOUK  PiuNTED  EDITIONS  gave  a  majority 
of  13  texts  for  \\\q  first  reading.  5  had  ''da  onde^^ 
(the  Edi.   1  and  4,   Nid.,  Lomb.,  and  Costa),  and 
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4  had  "Ai  dove^\  Benv.,  Aid.,  Rov.,  andDaniello; 
Buti  aud  Laudiuo  have  the  singular  reading, 

Lk  ove  tronco  el  verde  mare  sgorga. 

Buti  explains  ^Hronco^  cioe  troncato  lo  como  di  Aiisonia 
e  partito  dalla  Sicilia,  sgorga;  ciou  mctte  fuora  lo  mare 
nostro  tirreno,  o  vero  ionio  nel  mare  siculo,  e  pero  dice, 
el  verde  mare;  cioe  lo  mare  nostro  tin-eno  che  la  pare 
molto  verde,  che  quando  era  coniimto  sgorgava".  Lan- 
dino  has:  "dove  el  mare  al  (jiiale  dimostra  verde  colore 
separa  la  Sicilia  dair  Italia '\ 

The  Padre  Ab.  di  Costanzo,  in  his  remarks  on  the  read- 
ings of  the  Codice  in  the  Archivio  at  Alontecasino ,  was 
the  first  clearly  to  show,  see  his  Lettkka  etc.,  that  the 
Verde  is  the  same  as  the  ancient  Z/m,  now  called  Gari- 
gliano.  The  Postil.  on  this  passage  in  the  Cod.  Cas.  is  . . 
'^illa  pars  Regni  ItalhVj  qmv.  in  forma  cornu  apparel  in 
mappa,  quce  confinatur  per  ista  duo  /lumina,  scilicel  Tronlum 
fluvium  currenlem  inter  Apuliam,  el  Marchiam  Aneonwy  el 
miclenlem  in  mare  Adriaticwn ,  el  Viridem  fluvixon  currentein 
pei^  Campaneamy  et  mivtentem  in  mare  Leoni$^\  by  which 
name  the  Mediterranean  was  then  call(;d.  "Nel  basso 
tempo  varii  furono  i  nomi  del  fiume  Liri(8),  ed  or  fu  detto 
MinlurnOj  ora  Trajetto,  ora  Carnello,  e  iinalmente  Gari- 
gliano  come  anco  ai  nostri  giorni  si  chiauia,  ma  ebbe  an- 
cora  quelle  di  Verde ^  la  dove  passa  da  Sora,  e  Ceprano." 
The  Padre  Costanzo  quotes  the  Abate  Gattola  in  his  ad- 
ditions ad  Bisloriam  Casinensem,  to  show  that  from  a  mixture 
of  sulphur  with  the  water  it  became  changed  from  azure 
blue  to  green.  The  name  Verde  was  given  to  it  as  early 
as  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  He  also  adds  .  .  "Anno 
certe  1614.  die  17.  Aprilis,  eleganti  marmon*  uma  inventa 
pene  muros  veteris  pontis,  cum  jussu  Pauli  V.  supra 
Lyrim  seu  Carnelluni,  qui  moenia  Ceperani  ambit,  refi- 
ceretur,  marmoreo((ue  operculo  plumbo  urna*  adnexo  haic 
inscriptio  sculpta. 

liic  jaceo  Caroli  Mamfredus  marte  subactus 
Csesaris  heredi  non  fuit  urbc  locus. 
Sum  Patris  ex  odiis  ausus  coniligere  Petro 
Mars  dedit  liic  mortem,  mors  mihi  cuncta  tulit. 

It  is  an  indubitable  fact,  says  the  Padre,  that  Manfred 
was  buried  on  the  banks  of  the  Garigliano  near  the  walls 
of  Ceprano.  The  circumstance  that  the  river  was  here 
called  Verde  from   the  colour  of  its  water,   helps   to  ex- 
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plain  the  remarks  of  Buti  and  LandinO;  and  the  errors 
of  copyists. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  conchided  August  19'*'  1302, 
between  the  house  ot  Anjou,  and  tliat  of  Aragon,  the 
island  of  Sicily  and  the  four  provinces  of  the  main  land, 
"la  Calabria,  la  Puglia,  la  Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  I'Abruzzo", 
were  distinguished  as  the  kingdoms  of  Sicily  and  of  Naples ; 
Dan  to  marks  the  first  of  these  provinces  by  Chatona^  the 
second  by  Bari ,  and  the  third  oy  Gaeta;  the  position  of 
the  kingdom  is  indicated  by  the  two  rivers  Tronlo  and 
Verde,  Chafona  us(hI  to  be  printed  as  Crotona  and  under- 
stood for  Coir  one  in  Calabria  Ulteriore,  which  serves  to 
mark  the  foot  of  Italy  and  is  a  town;  but  all  the  British 
Museum  texts*,  and  the  four  early  editions  have  Chaiona 
or  CatonUy  which  is  a  village  just  at  the  tip  of  the  toe 
of  Italv,  and  opposite  to  Messina,  than  which  no  locality 
could  tetter  define,  in  connexion  with  i?flrri  and  Gaeta ^  the 
triangulation  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Catona  is  the 
reading  of  Buti,  who  also  understood  Crotona  for  this  place, 
"dove  si  ruppe  Tltalia  dalla  Sicilia  che  fu  gia  terra  fenna, 
secondo  che  diceno  gli  autori  presso  a  Reggio''.  Viviani 
has  the  merit  of  having  restored  the  original  reading, 
which  Witte  also  has  follow^ed. 


CANTO  IX.,  VERSO  49. 

E  dove  Silo  e  Cagnan  8\accompagna, 

Cities  disappear,  and  their  ancient  sites  come 
to  be  identified  by  the  features  of  natiu-c  wrhich 
rarely  alter.  Mostly  situated  on  or  near  to  Rivers, 
these  serve  as  then-  more  permanent  marks,  and 
especially  if  they  have  been  placed  at  the  con- 
fluence of  rivers.  Dante  was  partial  to  this  man- 
ner of  referring  to  tliem;  thus  London  is  indicated 
by  the  Thames  (Inf.  XII.,   120), 

Lo  cuor,  che  'n  sul  Tiimigi  ancor  si  cola, 

alluding*  to  tlie  heart  of  Prince  Henry  which  had 
been  placed   in  Westminster  Abbey  (see  p.  124). 

*  Chaiona  (Ci.  Brit.  1)13,  2J.780,  ;Ur>l).  3581);  Chathona  10.317;  Catona 
21.1G3,  83y,  032,  3513;  Katonn  19.587,  34(50. 
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Paris  is  noticed  by  the  Seine  (Pard.  XIX.,  118) 
Li  si  vedra  il  duol  che  sopra  Senna, 

in  reference  to  the  bad  government  and  atrocious 
acts  of  Philippe  le  Bel. 

Florence  is  specified  by  the  Arno  (Inf.XXUI.,  95) 

Sovra   1  bel  fiume  d'Arno  alia  gran  villa, 
where  Dante  speaks  of  it  as  his  birth  place. 

Thus  also  Vicenza  is  meant  by  the  Bacchiglione 
(Inf.  XV.,  1 1 3),  where  Andrea  de'  Mozzi  is  alluded 
to,  as  having  been  translated  from  the  Bishopric 
of  Florence  to  that  see, 

Fu  trasmutato  d'Amo  in  Bacchiglione. 

Faenza  and  Imola  are  also  mentioned  by  their 
rivers  (Inf.  XXVIL,  49) 

La  cittk  di  Lamone,  e  di  Santemo; 

and  Cesena  by  the  Savio  (Inf.  XXVIL,  52), 

E  quella,  a  ciii  il  Savio  bagna  il  fianco. 

So  here  the  city  of  Trevigi  is  indicated  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Sile  and  Cagnano. 

This  union  takes  place  at  the  extremity  of  the  City, 
towards  the  Portello,  in  the  llione  del  Botteniga,  Quar- 
tiere  del  Portello,  just  at  that  spot  where  the  Ponte  del 
Impossibile,  of  six  arches,  spans  the  sluggish  Cagnano,  and 
the  Sile,  like  a  mountain  torrent,  its  rapidity  increased 
by  the  mills  in  the  stream ,  comes  rushing  towards  it,  and 
bears  its  waters  away  mingled  with  its  own.  The  Hne 
of  junction  is  marked,  no  less  by  the  different  conditions 
of  the  water,  that  of  the  Cagnano  being  turbid  and  muddy, 
that  of  the  Sile  clear  and  bluish,  than  by  their  different 
velocities.  Here  the  Cagnano  ends,  its  waiters  are  no 
longer  its  own,  but  become  a  part  of  the  Sile.  At  the 
jimction  is  the  Port  of  Trevigi,  and  the  Custom  house; 
opposite  to  which  is  a  military  hospital.  A  little  above 
the  junction  there  is  a  bridge  over  the  Sile  of  one  arch, 
called  of  Santa  Margherita,  from  the  dismantled  church 
in  the  neighbourhood,  in  which  it  is  here  believed  that 
Pietro  Allighieri,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Poet,  was  buried 
(see  p.  73). 

In  the  year  1300,  Riccardo  da  Cammino  ruled  in  Trevigi. 
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CANTO  IX.,  VERSO  129. 

E  di  cui  e  la  invidia  tanto  pianta, 
E  di  cui  e  la  invidia  tut  (a  quanta, 

Thirty -THREE  Codici  examined  on  this  verse 
(Rome  1 4 ,  Siena  3 ,  I Jnt.  M.  11;  Oxford  4 ,  and 
0.  Roscoe)  gave  of  the  fii'st  reading  25,  of  the 
second  8  examples. 

Among  the  former  were  Ci.  Vat.  3199,  365,  36G, 
367;  C.  Ang.  lOg;  C.  Barb.  1535;  Ci.  Brit.  943,  19.587 
and  seven  others;  Ci.  Ox.   107,  108;  and  C.  Roscoe. 

The  latter  were  C.  Caet. ;  C.  Min.  d.  IV.  1 ;  C.  Vat. 
4776;  C.  Barb.  1530;  Ci.  Brit.  932,  3513;  and  Ci.  Ox. 
103,  109. 

Twenty -THREE  Printed  Editions  gave  18  ex- 
amples of  the  first  reading,  5  of  the  second.  (Buti; 
Edi.  1  and  4;  Vend.,  and  Landino).  We  iind  here 
as  elsewhere,  Landino  following  Biiti.  But  all 
the  modern  Editors  follow  Aldus.  Buti  exj)lains 
the  verse:  ''impcro  ch'  clli  (Lucifer)  c  padre  deir 
invidia''.  This  reading  is,  I  think,  preferable  to 
the  usual  one,  it  avoids  a  repetition  of  the  same 
word  in  a  different  sense ,  and  agrees  better  with 
the  general  sentiment  expressed  in  the  terzina, 
that  invidia  abounds  at  Florence. 


CANTO  X.,  VERSO  112. 

Entro  nell'  alt  a  mcnte  un  si  profondo 

SavcT  fu  niesso,  etc. 
Entro  neir  ultra  mente  im  si  profondo 

Saver  fu  messo,  etc. 

Thirty  -  one  Codici  examined  on  this  verse 
(Rome  1 5 ;  Brit.  M.  11;  Oxford  4 ;  and  C.  Roscoe) 
gave  23  examples  of  the  first  reading;  \\  of  the 
second.  The  C.  Vat.  2373  had  ''Eniro  ?/  e  VaUra 
mcnie  etc.".     The   C.  Vat.  3199  ''En(ro  v'  e  Callra 

20 
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liice^  11  si  profondo  etc."  The  C.  Ox.  107  and  C. 
Brit.  839  had 

Entro  v'  e  Talta  niente  u'  si  profondo 
Saper  fu  messo,  etc. 

and  the  C.  Ox.  103  had  ''  Kntro  nella  mia  menie  un 
si  profondo  etc." 

Among  the  Ci.  with  the  first  reading  were:  Ci.  Vat. 
365,  366,  4777;  the  0.  Barb.  1535;  die  C.  Ang.  9|; 
(the  C.  Caet.  had  '' Dentro^'  for  Entro);  the  Ci.  Brit. 
19.587,  10.317,  and  22.7S0;  the  C.  3581  has  ''Enno'' 
for  Entro,  The  Ci.  with  the  second  reading  were  the 
C.  Ang.  log,  and  the  Ci.  Brit.  943,  21.163. 

Not  one  Codice  of  all  these  had  the  ordinary 
reading,  ^^ Enfro  v'  e  faUa  luce  etc.",  but  in  the  C. 
Brit.  839  was  the  variante  in  the  margin:  ^^ mlV 
alia  luce\ 

Twenty -FIVE  Printed  Editions  gave  as  fol- 
lows. For  the  first  reading,  Ben.,  Edi.  2  and  y, 
Vend.,  Nid.,    Buti  (DculroJ,,  Land.,   and  Viviani. 

For  the  second  reading,  Edi.  1  and  4.    Aldus  has 

Entro  v^  e  Talta  luce;  \\    si  profondo 
Saver  fu  niesso,  etc. 

And  this  was  followed  by  Uan.,  tlie  Crus.,  Volpi, 
Lomb.,  Pogg.,  Biag.,  Cos.,  Costa,  ''the  Four", 
and  Bianchi.  Vellutcllo  lias  the  same  reading  as 
the  C.  Brit.  839, 

Entro  v'  0  Talta  niente;  u'  si  profondo 
Saper  fu  messo,  etc. 

and  this  was  followed  by  Dion.,  Frat.  fSaverJ^  and 
Witte. 

So  that  Benibo  set  the  text  which  was  not  found 
in  any  of  the  thirtv-one  Codici  examined,  and  has 
been  followed  by  ten  editors  out  of  twenty- five, 
including ''the  Four",  though  it  is  tlie  worst  read- 
ing of  any.  The  best  reading  is  tliat  of  Dionisi 
and  Witte. 
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CANTO  X.,  VERSI  139—141. 

Indi  come  orologio,  clie  ne  chiaiui 
Neir  ora  cho  la  sposa  di  Dio  surge 
A  luattinar  lo  sposo  perche  lanii, 

At  la  Verna,  tlie  Friars  tui'ii  out  at  inidniglit* 
for  the  maUuiino^  and  return  to  tlieir  couches  again 
at  half  past  one;  at  four  they  rise;  at  six  they 
say  the  ora  prima  and  the  ora  seconda;  at  ten  the 
ierza  and  sesta;  at  twelve  they  dine;  at  two  p.  ni. 
they  proceed  to  the  church  again  to  recite  nona 
and  vespers;  and  at  six  the  compiela.  The  time 
for  keeping  these  canonical  liours  varies  in  dif- 
ferent establialnnents ;  but  tlie  liours  themselves 
are  invariable  in  their  order.  The  first  is  always 
before  day-light;  thus  Dante  remarks  (Piu'g.I.,  115) 

L'alba  vinceva  I'ora  mattutina. 

The  ora  prima  corresponds  to  six  a.  m.,  it  is  men- 
tioned Pard.  XXVI. ,  141,  in  reference  to  the  very 
short,  time,  only  seven  hours,  that  Adam  is  sup- 
posed to  have  remained  in  the  primitive  Paradise: 

Dalla  prim'  ora  a  quoUa  ch'  e  seconda, 
Come  il  sol  muta  quadra,  all'  ora  sesta. 

The  ora  terza  is  nine  a.  m.,  and  sesta  is  twelve 
o'clock,  or  noon.  JSona  corresponds  to  the  three 
horn's  after  midday,  and  begins  from  that  time. 
Vespero  is  said  at  the  commencement  of  the  three 
hours  before  Sun -set,  which  end  with  the  eom- 
pieta.  Then  comes  Sun -set,  and,  h«lf  an  hour 
after,  follows  the  Are  Maria,  Put  into  a  tabular 
form  these  hours  would  stand  thus  — 


♦  "Media  nocte  snrgcbftm  nd  confidcndnm  tibi."     Psnlm  CXVIII., 
62.  Vulg. 
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II  Mattutino before  Sun -rise. 

Sun  rise 

Ora  Prima  |  rJ^^^  ^j^^,^^  ,^^^^g  ^^^^^  Sun -rise. 

Ora  ierza  ' 

Ora  Sesta    }  The  three  hours  before  Noon. 

Mid  day 
Nona  ...  I  T^^  ^j^j.^^  j^^^j.g  g^f^^j.  jj^^^^ 
Vespero.  .  '. 
Compieta  .  }  ^^^  three  hours  before  Sun -set. 

Sun  set 
Ave  Maria.     Half  an  hour  after  Sun -set. 

It  is  necessciiy  to  bear  in  mind,  that  Te/'za  is 
not  said  till  the  third  houi*  after  Sun-rise ,  so  that 
mezza-tcrza  (Inf.  XXXIV.,  96)  is  one  hoiu-  and  a 
half  before  terza^  or  half  past  seven,  and  mezza^ 
sesta  would  be  one  hoiu*  and  a  half  before  sesia^ 
or  half  past  ten.  liut  Nona  is  said  when  the  first 
six  hours  are  passed,  so  that  mezza-nona  is  one 
houi'  and  a  half  after  nana ,  or  half  past  one ,  and 
mezzo-vcspero  is  one  hour  and  a  lialf  after  vespero^ 
or  half  past  foui*.  For  the  correct  way  of  reckon- 
ing these  hours,  in  Dnntc's  time,  see  Convito 
Tratt.  IV.,  cap.  2;{. 


CANTO  XI.,  VERSI  52-4. 

Pero  chi  cVesso  loco  fa  })arole 
Non  diea  Asccsi,  che  direbbe  corto, 
Ma  Oriente,  se  proprio  dir  vuolc. 

"Asisi,  citta  serafica'^*  is  so  ricli  in  saintly 
records,  so  renowned  in  sanctification,  tliat  the 
pen  of  an  angel  alone  could  do  justice  to  its 
merits.  Here  was  born  St.  Francis ;  here  the  holy 
sisters  Saints  Agnes  and  Chiara  lived,  and  loved; 
here  pious  hermits,    in  narrow  cells  scooped  out 

*  See  the  life  of  the  Piitriarcji  st-rjilico,   hy  tlic  P.  Aiigelico  da  Vi- 
cenza,  Venice  1730. 
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of  the  limestone  rocks,  devoted  themselves  to 
fasting,  meditation  and  prayer;  and  here,  in  the 
montli  of  August,  pilgrims  flock  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  their  sins, 
and  secure  an  entrance  into  everlasting  life;  the 
shortest,  and  surest  road  to  which  is  popularly 
believed  to  lay  through  the  house  of  Saint  Francis, 
for  over  the  door  of  it  is  the  assuring  inscription 
^''Hcec  esf  Porta  ViOe  ^Urn<e^\  Now  the  indulgence 
of  the  Porziuncola,  so  this  house  is  called,  arose 
in  the  following  manner.  As  the  holy  man  was  one 
night  praying  with  great  fervour  of  spirit,  the 
Madonna  and  her  divine  Son  were  graciously 
pleased  to  appear  before  him.  Encouraged  by  their 
visible  presence,  and  nothing  doubting  that  what- 
ever he  might  ask  in  faith,  believing,  he  would 
receive,  he  begged  of  the  Saviour,  through  the 
intercession  of  the  ]\Iother,  that  a  general  pardon 
might  be  granted  to  all  those,  who,  having  pre- 
viously confessed  and  been  absolved,  might,  with 
true  penitent  hearts,  pass  through  the  Porziuncola, 
provided  that  the  Pope  should  approve  of  the 
proceeding.  His  holiness,  admonished  of  God  in 
a  dream,  gave  his  consent,  and  forthwith  a  com- 
mission of  Bislio])S  was  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  intention,  and  tlie  P*  of  August  was  fixed 
upon  for  its  celebration.  Accordingly,  in  the  after- 
norm  of  this  day,  in  each  vear,  the  Franciscans 
of  Asisi,  carrying  the  benediction  of  their  founder, 
walk  in  solemn  j)rocession  through  the  scorching 
sun,  from  their  convent  on  the  hill  to  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli  below,  where  the 
^^  Poffa  vit(c  Ai(vrnw\  which  has  stood  open  the 
whole  of  the  day  to  admit  without  distinction  all 
whom  piety  or  cm'iosity  may  have  drawn  to  the 
spot,  is  then  closed,  to  be  opened  again  at  Vespers, 
when  only  till  sunset  of  the  next  day,  is  the  pass- 
ing through  it  held  to  possess  any  saving  efficacy. 
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Somo  years  ago  the  Author  -svitnessed  this  ceremony. 
The  vast  piazza,  outside  the  church,  filled  with  a  multi- 
tude of  country  people,  who  had  flocked  from  far  and  near 
to  participate  in  tlie  pri\nlege  accorded  to  St.  Francis, 
presented  a  living  mass  of  enthusiastic  human  beings, 
while  the  narrow  way  that  led  to  life  eternal,  guarded  by 
military,  and  protected  by  strong  barricades,  was  crammed 
to  suffocation.  It  seemed  perilous  to  attempt  the  passage, 
none  but  the  most  desperate  souls  dared  to  venture  there; 
in  fact  the  very  aspect  of  these  zealots  looked  so  threaten- 
ing, that  a  casual  spectator  might  innocently  have  suspected 
they  were  all  going  the  wrong  way.  As  the  moment  drew 
near  for  opening  the  door,  the  ardour  of  the  crowd  increased 
to  a  fearful  extimt,  the  cries  and  shouts  and  ejaculations 
were  redoubled,  and  hands  and  arms  were  raised  in 
eager  anticipation  of  the  coming  joy,  to  obtain  which 
thousands  had  toiled  for  many  days  through  the  summer 
sun.  At  length  the  clapping  of  hands  announced  that  the 
door  of  the  Porziuncola  was  being  opened,  and,  in  a  mo- 
ment more,  the  dense  mass  was  moving  forward  amid 
clouds  of  dust  and  universal  clamour.  Many  strong  ones, 
not  content  with  passing  through  once,  on  account  of  their 
sins,  repeated  the  operation,  either  to  insure  its  increased 
efficacy,  or  by  way  of  a  spiritual  pastime.  Nor  was  the 
crowd  always  so  ])eacefully  disposed  as  became  the  can- 
didates for  heaven;  hands  upraised  in  fervent  devotion, 
not  unfrecjuently  descended  with  equal  force  on  the  heads 
of  those  in  front,  who,  with  corresponding  warmth, 
struggling  to  return  the  compliment,  the  difficulty  of  the 
manoeuvre  increased  their  impatience,  and  the  pious  com- 
batants, forgetful  of  8t.  Francis,  the  Madonna  and  the 
Porziuncola,  passed  throngli  the  gate  of  Eternal  Life 
brawling,  and  screaming,  and  fighting  with  one  another. 
In  former  times  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  people  to 
get  trampled  to  death  on  those  anniversaries.  Ere  the 
sun  had  set,  the  crowds  were  on  their  way  home,  and 
the  Piazza,  which  an  hour  before  had  been  so  thronged, 
was  now  a  compaivative  dciscTt ;  the  sudden  dispersion  was 
no  less  striking  than  the  collection  itself  had  been.  The 
Porziuncola  is  a  small  gothic  chapel,  with  a  pointed  roof, 
built  of  the  limestone  rock,  and  standing  immediately 
under  the  dome  of  the  church:  there  is  an  altar  at  the 
end  within,  and  a  fresco  by  Overbeck  without,  while  over 
the  door  is  the  significant  inscription 

Hsec  est  Porta  vita?  seternse. 
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The  origin  of  the  Porziimeola  is  derived  from  the  name 
of  a  church,  so  called,  which  St.  IJenedict  built  at  SabiacO 
in  honour  of  the  Queen  of  the  Angels.  Subsequently,  the 
Benedictines  had  an  oratory  here  of  the  same  name  which 
they  i)resented  to  St.  Francis.  The  Author  of  "CoUis  Pa- 
radisi^',  1704,  gives  a  view  of  it  surrounded  with  the  huts 
of  the  Franciscans;  it  has  the  same  form  as  the  present 
building.  St.  Francis  was  much  attached  to  this  locality, 
and  it  is  related  by  his  biographers,  that  Santa  Chiara, 
whose  residence  was  then  at  St.  Damiano,  coming  here 
with  her  companions  to  dine  with  St.  Francis,  the  spiritual 
joy  of  the  dinner  party  became  so  truly  ineffable,  that 
the  whole  place  appeared  to  the  people  without  in  a  ter- 
rible conflagration,  so  that  they  hastened  to  the  spot  to 
rescue  the  holy  inmates  and  extinguish  the  flames.  When, 
to  tlieir  great  surprise,  they  foimd  the  place  uninjured, 
and,  on  entering,  beheld  the  nims  and  friars  at  table,  safe 
and  sound,  exceedingly  happy  and  well  pleased  with  each 
other.  The  Biographer  merely  remarks  on  this,  that  the 
appearance  of  devouring  ilann's  was  the  symbol  by  which 
God  chose  to  makc^  manifest  to  l)elieving  minds  the  sacred 
fire  of  divine  love.     (M.  S.  1S43.) 

Asisi,  called  by  the  Romans  Asfsium ,  from  the  name 
of  the  Mens  Asins,  now  Snbasio,  on  the  side  of  which  it 
stands,  ap])ears  to  have  been,  originally,  an  indej)endent 
city  of  itmbria.  The  Padre  Antonio  of  Orvieto,  in  his 
history,  asserts,  on  tlie  authority  of  tradition,  that  it 
was  tounded  in  the  vear  1616  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  that  the  first  edifice  there  erected  was  the  temple  of 
Minerva  that  stands  in  the  market  ])lace,  a  well  preserved 
monument  of  Roman  art.  In  the  time  of  Octavius  Augustus, 
Asisi  had  been  made  a  munici])ality  and  capital  city.  The 
Roman  remains  which  exist  show  it  to  have  been  a  place 
of  considerable  importance.  In  the  IV'  century  it  became 
Christian,  and  St.  Uufino  {2X))  was  its  first  bishop.  In 
the  middle  ages,  it  experienced  its  full  share  of  vicissitudes 
at  the  hands  of  opposite  parties,  nor  did  it  entirely  escape 
the  ravages  of  the  Moors,  who  besieged  it  in  1284—5, 
but  the  presence  of  mind  of  Santa  Chiara  saved  it,  and 
the  enemy,  as  it  is  said,  was  driven  back  confounded  by 
her  exhibition  of  th(^  holv  Eucharist  from  the  window 
of  her  room  in  S.  Damiano.  In  1528  Asisi  submitted  to 
the  Pope,  under  whose  ])aternal  rule  it  has  ever  since  been 
decreasing  in  population  and  importance.  The  streets  of 
Asisi  lie  along  the  hill  aidv,  mostly  in  ])arallel  lines,  not 
even  the  Piazza  is  quite  level.    The  liouses  are  built  of  the 
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mountain  limestone,  and  have  a  rather  venerable  appear- 
ance; the  pointed  arch  occurs  frequently  in  them.  The 
churches  arc  mostly  in  an  elegant  style  of  gothic  archi- 
tecture, with  a  wheel  window  over  the  nrincipal  portal. 
There  are  a  few  modern  palaces.  The  walls  of  the  city  are 
extensive,  and  enclose  almost  as  many  houses  as  inhabitants. 
The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  S.  Rufino,  dates  from  1140;  but 
the  original  Basilica  was  founded  in  412.  The  church  of 
the  Franciscans,  whose  noble  convent,  raised  on  arches, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  city,  looks,  at  a  distance,  like 
a  vast  castellated  palace,  was  erected  by  Jacopo  Ale- 
manno,  whose  services  Father  Elia  obtained  of  Frederic  II. 
for  that  purpose;  it  was  consecrated  in  1253,  three  years 
after  the  Emperor's  death.  Here  is  the  pictorial  history 
of  St.  Francis  by  Cimabue  and  Giotto,  a  very  instructive 
and  amusing  Biography.  In  the^  church  of  St.  Chiara  (1253), 
where  Agnes  rests  with  her  saintly  sister,  may  be  seen  the 
crucifix,  formerly  in  St.  Damiano,  that  said  to  the  youth- 
ful Francis  "go  and  repair  my  church  which  isinniins'^, 
when  he,  taking  the  words  of  the  crucifix  in  their  literal 
sense,  went  home,  collected  all  the  money  he  could  find, 
and  carried  it  to  the  curate  of  St.  Damiano,  who  refusing 
to  receive  it,  the  pious  youth  threw  it  in  at  «a  window. 
This  aperture  is  still  shown,  and  there  is  an  inscription 
as  follows  — 

II  buon  Francesco,  in  questo  finestrino, 
Oetto  la  borsa  di  denari  ])iena, 
Per  questo  riparar  il  tempio  divino. 

It  was  probablv  for  this  offence  that  his  father  confined 
him  in  the  cell  which  is  shown  in  the  house  where  he 
lived,  now  la  Cliiosa  Nuova,  a  small  c'difico  in  the  Italian 
manner.  The  church  of  St.  Damiano,  a  small  and  obscure 
building  about  half  a  mile  beyond  the  Porta  Nuova,  is  at- 
tached to  the  convent  where  Santa  (Jhiara  first  established 
herself  and  sisterhood:  l)ut  burly  fat  friars  have  long 
taken  their  places,  and  now  instead  of  the  seraphic  songs 
of  Virgin  saints,  w(j  hear  only  the  rough  voices  of  roar- 
ing Capuchins.  There  are  a  f(jw  other  churches,  also 
several  religious  houses,  and  numerous  public  pictures  of 
the  Madonna.  An  imi)osing  castle  frowns  from  above  the 
city;  and  behind,  in  a  deep  valley,  the  Tesche  takes  its 
mountain  course,  issuing  forth  from  a  ravine  at  the  side 
and  winding  in  many  a  sinuous  fold  through  the  olive 
bearing  plain.  The  inhabitants  of  Asisi  are  remarkable 
for  their  urbanity,   and,   it  is  said,  also  for  the  purity  of 
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their  lives.  Happily,  for  the  preservation  of  good  morals 
and  manners,  the  city  stands  apart  from  the  great  high  way 
between  Florence  and  Rome.  Asisi  may  bo  likened  to  a 
little  Zion  gradually  growing  less,  but  the  blessing  of 
Saint  Francis  still  cleaves  to  it,  and  long  may  it  do  so. 

"Bcnedicta  tu  a  Dominis  Civitas  Deo  fidelis,  quia 
per  te,  ct  in  to  animre  multtb  salvabuntur,  et  in  tc 
multi  servi  Altissimi  habitabunt,  et  de  te  non  pauci 
justi  eligentur  ad  vitam  roternam.'^ 

CANTO  XI.,  VERSI  91-3. 

Ma  regalmente  sua  dura  intenzione 
Ad  Innocenzio  aperse,  e  da  lui  ebbc 
Primo  sigillo  a  sua  religione. 

Innocent  III.  was  mjicle  Pope  in  the  early  part 
of  1 1 98,  and  sat  in  St.  Peter's  cliair  nearly  eighteen 
years;  lie  was  a  bold,  sagacious,  and  ambitious 
man  who  grasped  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole 
civilized  world.  lie  enforced  the  sm'render  of  the 
lands  bequeathed  to  the  cliurcli  by  the  Countess 
Matilda,  formed  Tuscany  into  a  league  for  the 
agrandizement  of  tlie  Papal  see,  persecuted  here- 
tics to  the  deatli,  and  was  favoiu-cd  by  heaven 
witli  useful  visions  for  the  support  of  ecclesias- 
tical rule.  Ambition  and  avarice  reigned  in  high 
places,  too  great  stringency  of  discipline  had 
caused  the  inferior  clergy  to  run  riot  in  irreligious 
licence;  men,  de))rived  of  their  lawful  lielpmates, 
liad  taken  to  their  liearths  and  liearts  others  of 
less  honorable  character;  monks  and  nuns  were 
no  longer  patterns  of  self  denial;  while,  to  add 
to  tlie  abuses  within,  a  flood  of  lieresy  from  the 
East  had  inundated  Europe,  and  settling  down  in 
lier  mountain  valleys,  and  ahmg  the  fertile  borders 
oflier  southern  streams,  occasioned  an  antagonism 
from  witliout,  so  that  tlie  cliurcli  of  the  Lateran 
seemed  truly  in  danger  of  falling.  Innocent  had 
timely  intimation  of  the  peril   which  threatened 
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it,  and  of  tlie  succour  required,  lie  bclield,  in  n 
vision,  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  propping  up  tlie 
ecclesiastical  edifice  with  his  shoulders,  and  will- 
ingly ap])roved  his  order  of  the  FrfitiMinori,  or  the 
begging  friars,  founded  in  humility,  poverty,  and 
love.  (Pard.  XL,  28—93).  Subsequently,  in  a 
similar  vision  he  saw  l)(mienico  de  Gusman,  of 
Callaroga,  performing  for  the  church  the  same 
office,  and  approved  the  foundation  of  his  order 
of  the  Frati  Predicatori,  or  the  preaching  friars, 
though  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  confirm  it: 
this  was  done  by  his  successor  Ilonorius  III. 
(Pard.  Xn.,  4G— 111.) 

San  Francesco  was  born,  in  the  flesh,  A.  1). 
1IS2,  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1206  that  he 
was  born  in  the  spirit,  and  commenced  a  new 
life  entirely  evangelical.  At  the  Ix^ginning  he 
renounced  every  sort  of  worldly  goods,  iiKtluding 
even  his  cloths,  and  that  he  might  be  l)orn  again, 
as  at  first,  stripped  himself  naked  in  the  market 
place,  before  the  bishoj).  Ins  father  Pietro  Hernar- 
done  looking  on  witli  amazement  fXI.,  02). 

To  judge  by  the  fresco  of  (iiotto,  the  Saint  was 
then  as  line  a  voiin;^  nian  as  one  mioht  see  in  a 
thousand.  Two  years  after  this  lie  called  his 
disciples,  and  sent  tliem  forth  to  preach.  In  1210 
he  wrote  the  rules  of  his  order,  and  received 
from  the  lienedictines  the  Porziun(*ola  (sec  p.  407). 
In  1212  he  consecrated  to  Jesus  (1nist  the  noble 
ladies  Santa  Chiara  and  Santa  Agnese,  two  sisters 
of  Asisi,  and  founded  his  second  order.  In  1221 
he  foimded  his  third  order  of  ])enitents.  In  1224 
he  received  the  stigmata  on  i\Iount  Alvernia  (La 
Vernia),  and  on  Saturday  the  4"' of  O(*tober  1226, 
"Seraficus  ille  vir,  minorum  Patriarclia,  Assisis 
Franciscus ,  C^rucifixi  Redemptoris  imitator  insi- 
gnis  etc.  etc."  breathed  his  last,  aged  45.  Father 
Elia ,  the  friend  of  Frederic  II.,   saw  him  ascend 
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to  heaven  ^^per  dirU(avia^\  \\\  the  form  of  a  brilliant 
star  on  a  white  cloud;  and  the  feathered  tribe, 
whom  the  saint  had  always  regarded  witli  especial 
favour,  chanted  his  requiem  as  he  went  up.*  He 
was  also  seen  to  ascend  by  a  moribimd  friar, 
who  asked  the  saint  to  stop  and  take  liim  with 
him.  In  1228  Francesco  was  canonized  by  Gre- 
gory IX.,  and  in  1230,  the  same  ])ope,  by  letters 
apostolical,  created  the  new  church  of  St.  Francis, 
the  head  and  mother  of  the  order  nnnoritico.  The 
church  Avas  consecrated  in  1253,  the  same  year 
that  Santa  Chiara  and  her  sister  died. 


CANTO  XL,  VERSI  106-8. 

Nol  orudo  sasso  intra,  Tevcro  ed  Arno, 
Da  Cristo  prose  I'uhimo  sigillo, 
Che  le.sue  membra  du*  aiini  portamo. 

High  up  among  the  mountain  ranges  to  the  east 
of  fair  Florence,  with  a  climate  scarcely  Italian, 
and  a  soil  Avhere  the  oaktree  takes  the  j)lace  of 
the  olive,  is  the  well  watered  and  fertile  valley  of 
the  Casentino,  rich  in  reminiscences  of  Dante 
AUighieri,  and  remarkable  for  its  romantic  beauty. 
Here  the  River  Arno,  fresh  from  its  rocky  source 
in  Monte  Ffilterona  at  the  head  of  the  valley, 
flows  on  southward,  fed  by  tributary  streams,  pass- 
ing in  its  course  the  small  towns  of  Stia,  Prato- 
vecchio,  Po])pi,  and  Hibbiena,  and  as  it  ap- 
])roaches  Arezzo  turning  from  it  in  a  disdainful 
curve  and  bending  its  course  back  to  flow  through 
Florence.  Near  the  entrance  to  the  valley,  by 
the  road  from  PontassieVe,  is  the  battle  field  of 


*  "Ad  op^ni  moflo  in  jrrnn  miiUitiuline  s'adunHrono  sopni  il  tetto 
della  casA.  e  con  insolita  allcfrrozza,  battcndo  I'ali,  e  girando  aU* 
intorno,  jjiocondo  e  chiaro  testimonio  rocavano  delP  otnrna  felicity, 
a  cui  ben  tosto  passa  doveva  quell'  uonio  purii«aimo,  chc  a  cantar 
le  divine  laude  era  solito  d'invitarli/' 
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Campaldino ,  where,  in  12S9,  Dante,  as  a  Guelf, 
commenced  his  political  career,  fighting  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  Florentine  cavalry;  and  where, 
twenty-two  years  hiter,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
ended  it,  when,  from  tlie  Castle  of  Porciano,  ^^suh 
fontem  SarnV\  he  wrote,  as  an  uncompromising 
Ghibelin,  his  memorable  letter  to  the  Emperor 
Henry  VII"',  urging  him ,  without  delay,  to  march 
against  the  rebellious  Florentines. 

This  castle  is  not  far  from  Stia,  and  the  view 
it  affords,  looking  down  and  along  the  valley, 
is  extremely  interesting.  On  a  neighbouring  eleva- 
tion we  see  the  ruins  of  Romena  (]).  158);  beyond 
this  are  the  stately  towers  of  Poppi ,  with  its  noble 
Pfilazzo  del  Podesta,  built  by  Lapo  di  Cambio, 
who  afterwards  erected  a  similar  edifice  at  Flo- 
rence, and  whose  design  was  imitated  by  Anolfo 
in  the  Palazzo  dei  Signori:  these  crown  the  sunnnit 
of  a  lofty  hill,  making  it  look  like  the  very 
metropolis  of  this  picturesque  valley.  Poppi  and 
its  palace  recall  to  mind  the  interesting  story  of 
the  "buona  Gualdrada",  whose  modesty  and  firm- 
ness, as  related  by  Boccaccio,  ])rocured  for  her 
the  richest  dowiy  of  any  maiden  in  Tuscany,  and 
whose  grandson,  Guido-giierra,  is  inti'oduced  by 
Dante,  as  eciually  distinguished  in  council  and  in 
war  (see  p.  198).  Beyond  Poppi  is  Bibbiena,  also 
perched  on  the  top  of  a  stcej)  hill,  from  whence 
we  look  down  upon  the  "Archiano  robusto", 

Che  sovra  I'Ermo  nasce  in  A])ennino, 

and  tracing  its  course  to  the  Arno,  may  observe 
where  Buonconte  di  Montefeltro ,  Captain  general 
of  the  Aretini  in  the  battle  of  Campaldino, 

Fuggcndo  a  j^iodc,  e  insangninaiulo  1  piano, 

sank  down  and  died.  I'he  lofty  al])ine  ridge 
which  from  Monte  P^'aUerona  passes  in  a  SE.  di- 
rection  above  Camaldole,    to  the   source   of  the 
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Teverc,  and  which  Dante  calls  "il  grand  giogo", 
bounds  the  Casentino  on  this  side,  as  Pratomagno, 
and  the  Alps  of  the  Badia,  boimd  it  on  the  other. 
A  mountain  road  passing  easterly  from  Jjibbiena, 
leads  to  Alvernia,  or  La  Verna  (Pietra  Verna), 
seven  miles  distant.  The  sanctuary  and  its  sacred 
wood,  bristling  up  among  vast  fragments  of  a 
very  hard  porphyritic  conglomerate,  ajjpears  on 
a  ridge  of  the  Apennines ,  as  prominent  as  the  nose 
on  the  face  of  the  holy  St.  Francis  —  a  mark  on 
the  horizon  seen  from  afar,  and  the  most  con- 
spicuous object  in  the  neighbourhood.  Dante  has 
accurately  described  its  position, 

Nel  crudo  sasso  intra  Tevere  ed  Arno. 

It  would  appear  that  Otlio  V^,  in  9G7;  privileged  to 
one  Uotfrcdo,  son  ol  lldebrando,  the  I'oudal  right  and  title 
to  the  Apennines  of  the  Casentino,  and  that  the  possession 
was  continued  in  the  family  till  1213,  when  the  8ignoria 
of  Ohiusi  and  Montedoglio  having  descended  to  Orlando, 
the  lord  of  Chiusi,  th(»  latter  conferred  it  on  St.  Francis, 
who  at  this  period  happened  to  be  his  guest.  The  sons 
of  Orlando,  in  1274,  continued  the  bequest  to  the  order. 
The  first  Ercmo  was  erected  here  in  J  218,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  rock.  The  church  was  dedicattid  to  the  Ma- 
donna degli  Angeli,  and  gave  the  title  to  that  afterwards 
erected  in  134S  by  Saccone  Tarlati  of  Pietramala.  The 
convent  and  church  of  the  Stiniate  were  finished  in  1264; 
at  the  expense  of  the  Count  Siinone  di  Battifolle.  In 
1459  this  church  was  rebuilt.  The  Frati  Minori  (Minori 
Conventuali)  resided  here  from  1218  till  J  430,  when  the 
Osservanti  took  their  ])lace  and  remained  until  1025;  the 
Minori  Riformati  succeeded  them.  In  1848,  tlie  Author  spent 
some  days  here;  at  that  time  the  family  consisted  of  97 
persons,  including  seculars.  The  head  of  the  establish- 
ment is  named  the  Padre  Ouardiano,  he  is  elected  for 
three  years,  but  may  be  continued  longer;  on  the  expira- 
tion of  his  ofHce  he  returns  to  the  ranks.  The  order  in 
Tuscany  has  four  Definitori,  who  are  charged  with  the 
transfer  of  individuals  from  one  convent  to  another.  In 
rank  next  above  the  Deiiuitore,  is  the  Provinciale,  the 
chief  of  the  order  in  the  province,  and  above  him  is  the 
Procuratorc  Oenerale,  who  along  with  the  Gencralc,   the 
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head  of  tlic  order,  residos  Jtt  Rome.  A  Definatore,  after 
four  or  live  years,  returns  to  the  capaeity  of  an  ordinary 
nieiiiber  of  tbe  society,  biit  is  nlwavu  rt^ardod  with  respect, 
&a  being  a  person  of  talent,  llie  I'adre  Lottore  at  la 
Verna,  tlic  family  professor  of  Theolojiy,  had  been  Guar- 
diano  and  Definatorc,  and  was  exempt  from  tumiiig  out 
at  midnight  with  his  brethren  to  keej)  tlie  ^klattutino  in  the 
clmroli  of  the  Stiiiiate. 

The  name  given  by  Dante  to  the  rock  on  wliicli  the 
convent  is  buUt,  might,  with  uiueL  propriety,  be  trans- 
ferred to  tlie  locality  itself,  wliicli  is  cold  and  dump.  Tlie 
rocks  about  la  Vertia  are  split  up  into  blocks  and  per- 
pendicular masses ,  with  rents,  and  tissures,  and  caverns  of 
singular  shapes  and  proportions;  in  one  of  these  St.  Francis 
was  pleased  tt)  lay  liis  head,  and  in  another  to  say  his 
prayers.  This  latter  is  called  the  sasso  spicco;  it  touches 
the  adjacent  rnek  at  one  point  only,  and  ilie  simple  minded 
friars  regard  its  stability  as  a  ijerpetual  miracle.  They 
also  ascribe  many  of  the  splits  an<l  rents  to  the  effect  i>f 
the  earthquake  at  our  Saviour's  crucitixion,  and  believe 
that  similar  iihenomona  were  repeated  here  at  the  suffer- 
ings of  St.  Francis,  thus  looking  upon  la  Verna  as  a  second 
Calvary,  The  -siJitting  of  the  rocks  was  owing  to  volcanic 
action,  evidenci-w  of  wliich  may  here  bi^  seen  in  torrents 
of  tufa  inters persci I  with  stn.'iiniw  of  vulcanic  nmd.  The  ■ 
spot  where  St.  Francis  rcciivcd  th<;  [irinls  of  the  nails  in 
his  hands  and  feet  (fc  sli/iiafitj  In  rcgardcil  as  the  most 
holy  place  of  all,  and  tlic  anniversary  of  this  event,  Sep- 
tember 17"',  is  here  the  grand  fete  day.  'hie  of  the  fa- 
thers assured  me  that  they  were  real  wounds,  which  is 
most  probable,  and  that  tho  saint  was  found  the  nest 
morning  in  a  state  of  insensibility  from  pain  .and  suffering. 
In  pictorial  representations,  these  wounds  are  produced 
by  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  a  vision  of  the  Redeemer. 

St.  Francis  of  Asisi, 

la  eui  mirabll  vita 
Meglio  in  gloria  del  ciel  si  canteri'bbe, 
was  deservedly  regarded  by  Dante  with  peculiar  venera- 
tion; tlie  purity  of  his  motives,  his  personal  chariteter,  his 
noble  soul,  alive  to  all  the  chanos  and  bcianfies  of  nature, 
and  full  of  the  most  tender  and  delicat<;  sentiments,  added 
to  his  self  denial,  humility  and  poverty,  ]>rcsent  him  to 
us,  as,  "I'homme  du  monde  qui,  par  son  exquise  bonte, 
sa  communion  delicate,  line  ot  tenure  avec  la  vie  univer- 
selle,  a  le  plus  ressemble  a  Jesus",  (31.  Renan.) 
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CANTO  XL,  VERSI  13G~9. 

In  parte  fia  la  tiia  voglia  contenta: 

Perelie  vedrai  la  pianta  ondc  si  sclieggia, 
Vodrai  il  concgger  die  argomenta 

\Y  ben  s'impingiia,  se  non  si  vaneggia. 

E  vedrai  il  correggier  cK  argomenta 

&c.        &c. 

Thirty- FivK  Codici  consulted  (Rome  12;  Flo- 
rence 7 ;  British  M.  11;  Oxford  4 ;  and  C  Roscoc) 
gave  29  for  vedrai  or  vcderai^  and  (5  only  for  ve- 
dra^  which  is  but  a  contraction  of  the  former, 
veflra\  and  not  vcdrd  as  frequently  printed.  The 
latter  six  were  C.  (Jaet.,  Ci.  Vat.  3199,  3200,  4776, 
4777  and  367. 

Among  the  (.-odici  with  vedrai  were  the  Ci.  Vat. 
30f),  300;  the  seven  Codici  consulted  in  the  Ric- 
cardiana;  all  the  British  Museum  Codici;  the  C. 
Ros.,  and  two  at  Oxford,  Ci.  107  and  108.  (Accord- 
ing to  Biagioli ,  vedrai  is  also  the  reading  of  the 
C.  Stuard.)  Tlic  (\  Barb.  1535,  the  C.  Ang.  10|, 
and  the  (!i.  Ox.   103,    109  have  vederai. 

Tlie  first  question  on  v.  1 38  in  this  passage  is, 
not  whetlier  we  should  read  vedrai  or  vedrd^  but 
whether  it  sliould  be  Vedrai  or  E  vedrai.  The 
evidence  derived  from  the  Museum  Codici,  and 
those  at  Oxford  is  aoainst  the  use  of  the  con- 
junction:  out  of  these  H)  (-odici,  only  5  have  El 
or  E.  these  arc  Ci.  Brit.  139,  3513,  3581,  22.780, 
and  C.  Ox.  lOi),  which  reads  ^^E  (u  vedeiuii  il  cor- 
reyer  eharg7)menla^\ 

The  next  question  is,  wliether  we  should  read 
^''rli  argomenla'  or  ^^rhe  s^  argomenla^\  The  Roman 
and  Florentine  (.V)dici  are  against  tliis  latter  read- 
ing by  a  great  majority,  and  it  is  found  in  6 
only  out  of  the  16  British  Codici  exfimined,  in 
one  of  which,  (-.  Brit.  94.*^,  it  now  exists  no  longer, 
oidv   the  traces   of  it;   the  other   five  Codici  are 
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Ci.  Brit.  3581,  10.317,  22.780;   and  Ci.  Ox.  107, 
108. 

The  original  reading  of  tlie  C.  Brit.  943  was 

In  parte  fia  la  tiia  voglia  coiitenta 

pchc  vedrai  la  pianta  unile  si  schoggia 
vedrai  el  corregier  chsiarghomenta 

U  ben  si  pigna  seno  si  vanegia. 

But  now,  V.  138  has  ^^carghom€n(a^\  this,  how- 
ever, is  a  modern  alteration,  there  are  still  the 
faint  traces  of  the  original  letters  left,  the  erasiu'e 
not  having  been  perfect.    The  C.  Brit.  19.789  has 

In  parte  fie  la  tua  volgiia  contcnta. 

perche  vedrai  la  pianta  onde  si  schegia. 

vedrai  il  coregier  che  argumenta. 
U  ben  sin  pingna  seno  si  vanegia. 

Another  difference  found  among  the  Codici  in  the  reading 
of  V.  138,  consists  in  the  various  modes  of  spelling  cor- 
rcf/gicr;  1  shall  set  down  here  a  selection  from  them. 

Vedrai  il  correggler  die  sargomenta.     10.317. 
Et  vedrai  il  chorregtjier  chargomenta.     3513. 
Et  vedrai  il  chorrvgier  die  sarghomciita.     22.780. 

Vedray  il  chorcgicr  cir  si  argomenta.     C.  Ox.  107- 

Vedrai  il  coregwri  che  sargomenta.     (,-.  Ox.  lOS. 

Vedrai  il  coreggier  die  ai'gomenta.     3400. 
Et  vedrai  il  corrcgger  chargomenta.     839.  * 

Vederai  il  c(trrcgicr  che  argomenta.     0.  Ox.  108. 

Vedrail  coreger  die  argomenta.     932.  ** 

These,  with  the  verses  previously  quoted,  aflbrd  eleven 
varieties  in  the  writing  of  this  word. 

Twenty-six  Pkintp:d  EIdh  ions  gave  the  follow- 
ing result:  20  had  the  article,  G  had  it  not;  these 
latter  were  But;  Edi.  1,  2,  4;  Laud.,  and  Vellu- 
tello  (vederai).     The  l]d.  3  has  E  vederai. 

That  only  one  of  these  four  early  editions  has  the  con- 
junction c  proves,  what  has  hefore  hc(Mi  stated,  that  their 
readings,  taken  together,  show  either  the  same  proportion 

*  So  also  Ci.  Vat.  3199  (E),   and  3G6:   the  C.  Harb.  1535  with  *'E 
veileraV* ^  and  the  C.  Aug.  luj. 

**  This  codico   has  here  been  carelessly  copied;  the  last  verso  is: 
"Un  hen  sipingiie  che  no  si  vaneggia." 
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of  difFerences  as  the  (Jodici,  or  very  nearly  correspond  to 
the  result  obtained  from  them;  thus  the  (Jodici  give  5  to 
IG  for  the  conjunction,  the  four  editions  give  1  to  4,  or 
,^y  less  than  the  latter,  which  is  the  nearest  approxima- 
tion they  could  give.  The  readings  with  the  conjunction 
were,  for  e  vedrai  (G)  Ben.,  Vend.,  Nid.,  Viv.,  "the  Four'', 
and  Witte;  e  vederai  (2)  Ed.  3,  and  Frat.;  el  vedra-  (2) 
Aid.,  and  Danielle;  e  vedra^  (5)  Crusca,  Vent.,  Pogg., 
JMag.,  Cesari ;  and  for  the  mistake  of  the  Padre  Lombard!, 
f*  vedru,  (5)  Lonib.,  Rom.,  i  Padovani,  Costa,  and  Bianchi. 
Lombard!  savs,  that  three  MSS.  of  the  Corsini  Library 
have  his  reading;  now  there  is  no  Codic(^  in  tliis  library 
of  sufficient  authority  for  changing  an  established  text, 
the  whole  taken  together  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
Codici  in  the  Vatican.  Ventiiri  was  here  quite  right, 
though  Lombardi  blamed  him  for  taking  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage of  vedra,  "approfitando  dell'  apostrofo  dalle  mo- 
derne  edizioni  segnato  sopra  Tultima  sillaba".  Aldus  has 
this  (1502  and  15);  the  Crusca  has  it  (1595),  and  so  has 
Volpi  (1727);  it  is  a  correct  form. 

The  next  question  is  whether  we  sliould  read 
//  vorreyier ^  corrcgyuT  etc.,  or  //  vorregyer  etc.? 
Meaning  by  the  former  S.  Donienico ;  by  the  latter 
the  argument  contained  in  the  words  i"  hen  etc. 
Now  the  reading  of  Vcndelin  is  — 

perche  vedrai  la  pianta  onde  si  scheggia 
e  vedrai  il  corregger  die  argomenta 
Un  ben  simpingua  se  nonsi  vaneggia. 

On  which  the  commentator  remarks :  "  Cioe  se  frati  suoi 
predicatori  segueno  sua  vestigia  o  ordine  chiaro  appare 
die  sono  beati.  Et  pero  lo  dicto  dubbio  e  dichiarato. 
Un  ben  sinpingua  .  ('ioe  nol  ordine  di  San  Domenico  senon 
si  avegna  vaneggia.  Ci(K»  s(»  non  attendono  ad  altra  cura. 
Kt  Tjnto  piu.  CJioe  quanto  li  suoi  frati  piu  si  dilungano 
dal  ordine  tanto  smngrano  elli  i)iue  e  li  suoi  uberi  si 
privano  e  diventano  voti  di  lacto.^'  The  Nidobeatina  has 
the  reading  //  hen ^  and  remarks:  "Peroche  vederai  la 
piata  .  cioe  lalbero  onde  si  leva  quello  dire  uben  sim- 
pingua .  e  vederai  il  correggiere  desso."  The  commentator 
then  reefers  to  a  legend  of  what  took  place  at  Rome,  when 
St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic  appeared  before  the  (Cardinal 
bishop  of  Ostia,  afterwards  Pope,  and  were  asked,  why 
the  members  of  their  orders,  who  by  exaniple  and  doctrine 
surpassed    the   others,    should   not    be   uiade    bishops   and 
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j)rolatcs.  On  this  occasion  the  Inunility  of  St.  Francis 
withheld  him  from  answering  first:  and  the  humility  of 
St.  Dominic  prompted  liim  at  once  to  obey  the  cardinal. 
So  he  replied,  that,  although  his  preaching  friars  were  well 
train(?d  to  do  their  duty,  he  would  not  let  them  mount  any 
higher.  And  then  St.  Francis  followed,  and  said,  his  friars 
were  called  *hninorP^  because  they  should  not  become  "wa- 
giorV\  Now,  adds  the  commentator,  God  knows,  and  the 
world  sees,  what  these  ^^correygieri  e  cordelierV^  make  them- 
selves. 

The  Nidobeatina,  in  the  text,  reads  ^^correggierV\  but  in 
the  comment  correggiere,  Lombardi  made  another  mistake 
in  supposing  that  Dante  here  meant  the  Dominicans,  who 
girded  themselves  with  the  coreggiaj  a  leather  thong,  the 
Franciscans  girding  themselves  with  a  cord,  and  lience 
the  distinction  in  their  names  coreggicri  e  cordiglieri,  which 
l^iagioli  is  pleased  to  ignore,  possibly  to  show  his  con- 
tempt for  Lombardi  and  both  orders  alike.  He  says, 
"coreggier  c  lo  stesso  die  cordiglicrc^\  it  is  evident  he 
did  not  know  the  difference.  The  remarks  in  the  Proemio 
of  the  Ottimo  on  the  two  orders  are  here  much  to  the 
purpose.  "God  provided  for  directing  the  Christian  faith 
two  chiefs,  who  were  and  are  conductors  of  the  Church, 
and  who  formed  two  orders,  that  of  the  Minori,  entirely 
devoted  to  holiness,  and  that  of  the  Predicatori  given  to 
science.  Di  quello  della  scienza  tocca  qui  —  U'  ben  s'im- 
phigva  ec;  quasi  a  dire:  se  1  frate  di  quello  ordine  non 
attende  avanitade,  elli  e  in  tale  ordine  e  a  tale  esercizio 
diretto,  ch' elli  ingrassera  bene,  cioc  avra  ogni  nerfetta 
scienza.''  In  the  commentary  ascribed  to  Pietro  Allighieri, 
it  is  said  of  the  flock  of  S.  Domcnico,  ^'qui  in  scientia 
praecedunt  comuniter  alios  Fratres,  ])lerumque  superbia 
laeduntur.  Undo  dicitur:  scientia  inflate  idest  superbia, 
((uao  ex  scientia  ])rovenit.  Et  hoc  est  quod  concludit,  quod 
bene  impinguatur  quis,  si  non  vane  et  superbe  procedat 
in  dicta  regula  sancti  Dominici  eorum  archimandritae''. 
And  ho  winds  up  his  remarks  with  a  saying  of  Augustin: 
that  he  had  never  found  better  men  than  those  who 
remained  in  monasteries,  nor  worse  than  those  who  came 
out  of  them. 

"Bella  differenza  dal  verbo  correggere  a  coreggier^^  ex- 
claims Viviani;  and  so  one  would  tliink,  but  Benvenuto 
did  not,  if  his  editor  has  not  done  him  wrong,  for  he 
read  if  corregier  and  explained  it  "e  conoscerai  quel  ar- 
gomento  racchiudono  le  j)arole  r/  hen  etc."  While  Buti 
wrote  7  conegger,   and  explained  it  in  the  other  way,  as 
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S.  Domenico.  Lombardi,  not  very  gracefully,  ivccuses 
Landino,  Velhitcllo  and  Daniollo,  of  not  hazarding  any 
chiosa  on  this  passjige,  as  he  believed,  '^da  oscunia  irnt- 
femttP';  and  then  attacks  Venturi  for  putting  an  apostrophe. 
But  two  of  the  three  transition  commentators  did  not  pass 
over  this  passage  in  silence;  they  made  sense  of  it,  which 
the  Padre  Lombardi  did  not.     Landino,  who  read, 

In  parte  fia  la  tua  voglia  contenta 

perche  vedrai  la  pianta  ove  si  scheggia 
vedarai  il  corregger  che  argomenta 

Do  ben  sinpingua  se  non  si  vaneggia. 

explained:  "Dove  bene  s'irapingua,  cioe  ingrassa:  se  non 
si  vaneggia.  Intese,  che  Tanima  ingrassava  d'ottimo  cibo: 
cioe  della  sacra  theologia.  Se  non  si  vaneggia:  id  est  se 
non  si  attendessi  per  h)ro  alle  scientie  secolari,  che  gli 
fanno  invanire,  et  insupcrbire:  overamente  non  atten- 
dessino  aUa  theologia,  per  acquistare  fama  et  inutile  glo- 
ria." Vellutello  follows  to  the  same  purport.  It  is  true 
neither  of  the  three  offer  any  remark  on  v.  138,  it  was  not 
necessary,  with  the  reading  correz/f/er  the  sense  is  obvious, 
liuti  in  explaining  corregger  as  S.  Domenico,  was  obliged 
to  explain  la  pmnta  as  the  sentence  (X.  96)  "cioe  lo 
detto,  che  e  come  pianta",  and  'Hmde  si  scheggia^^  cioe 
undo  si  deriva,  come  la  scheggia  da  la  pianta,  questo 
detto".  Scheggia  means  a  chip,  fragment,  also  a  dry  twig, 
and  may  mean  the  trunk  of  a  trcf* ;  acheggiarCj  fare  schegge, 
levar  le  schegge,  has  a  special  reference  to  the  case  of  the 
Dominicans. 

From  the  whole  tenom'  of  the  preceding  dis- 
course, it  is  obvious,  that  la  pianta  means  tlie 
order  with  its  institutions  as  founded  by  San.  Do- 
menico; and  srh('(/fjc^  the  chips,  or  twigs  that  fire 
separated  from  the  parent  plant,  and  thus,  losing 
the  nourishment  they  would  otherwise  derive  from 
the  root,  become  sapless,  arc  dried  up  and 
withered.  This  was  the  sense  in  which  the  eai'Hest 
conuncntators  understood  the  passage,  as  shown 
by  the  quotations  already  given.  I  think  Lan- 
dino  was  right  in  leaving  out  the  conjunction 
before  vedrai  or  vedei^ai^  as  in  the  majority  of  Co- 
dici,  also  in  putting  a  colon,  in  his  comment,  to  v. 
lliG,  a  suggestion  followed  out  by  Aldus:  we  thus 
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commence  a  new  sentence  with  v.  137;  and  v. 
13S  expresses  the  condition  there  alluded  to,  as 
though  the  Dominican  (St.  Thomas)  had  said: 
'For  as  much  as  seeing  how  the  Dominicans 
desert  their  institution,  and  neglecting  the  rules 
of  their  order ,  follow  other  ways  and  become  as 
dried  chips ,  thou  wilt  see  the  force  of  that  ob- 
servation before  made  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
scribed path,  i/'  hen  s^  impingua^  se  non  si  vatieggia^ . 
If  we  read  Correggier  we  must  understand  by  it 
what  the  Dominican  (St.  Thomas)  had  said,  who 
is  still  addressing  Dante;  to  take  it  as  intended 
for  St.  Thomas  himself  would  be  absurd,  and  for 
the  founder  of  the  order,  little  less  so.  It  may 
have  been  on  account  of  this  dilemma  that  Lom- 
bardi  altered  the  verb ,  and  Avi'ote  vedra ,  thus  sub- 
stituting a  meaning  of  his  own  for  that  of  Dante. 
Fraticelli  rightly  blames  liombardi  for  his  altera- 
tion (Edit.  18G0);  but  the  remark  that,  to  sustain 
his  reading,  he  introduced  *'di  suo  arbitrio  un  .« 
fra  il  che  c  a7*gomcnta''\  is  not  so  true,  for  this 
reading  is  found  in  Codici,  of  which  fact  Frati- 
celli does  not  seem  to  have  l)een  aware. 


CANTO  XIL,  VERSO  S3. 

Diretro  ad  Ostionsc  ed  a  Taddeo. 

The  celobrity  of  the  Florentine  Physician,  Maestro  Tad- 
deo  d'Alderotto,  his  learned  labours,  the  success  of  his 
practice,  the  fortune  he  amassed,  and  tlie  benevolence^ 
which  led  him  to  dispose  <»f  his  wealth  chiefly  in  found- 
ing hospitals  and  providing  for  the  poor  and  needy,  en- 
title him  to  more  notice  than  he  has  hitherto  received  from 
commentators  on  the  Divina  (,'Ommedia.  Ilis  history,  as 
related  by  Filippo  Villani,  "De  Taddeo  sommo  Fisieo  ", 
in  his  lives  of  illustrious  Florentines,*''  is  a  very  marvellous 
story,  and  requires  to  be  read  with  the  corrections  supplied 
by  Anton  Maria  Biscioni,  in   his  note  to  that  ])assage  in 

"''*'Lc  vito  cViiomini  illiistri  Fiorontini  oUr.",  Vcnozia,  1747. 
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the  Convito  (Tratt.  1.,  10),  where  Dante,  aUuding  to  his 
version  of  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  speaks  of  it  as  not 
rendering  justice  to  the  national  idiom.* 

According  to  Villani ,  Taddeo  was  born  at  Florence  about 
1223**,  of  very  humble  parentage,  and  up  to  his  thirtieth 
year  was  a  poor  stupid  idiot  who,  to  support  his  miserable 
existence,  sold  farthing  candles  at  the  snrine  of  the  mira- 
culous Madoima  of  Orto  San  Michele. 

After  this  time,  however,  his  constitution  underwent  a 
marvellous  change,  the  gross  and  sluggish  humours  which 
had  prevented  Tiis  mental  developeraent,  gave  place  to 
healthy  action,  the  operations  of  tne  soul  were  no  longer 
impeded,  and  Taddeo,  as  from  an  oppressive  sleep,  awoke 
to  new  life  and  became  a  new  man. 

The  mind  which  had  previously  been  so  oppressed,  inert, 
and  stupid,  now  took  on  a  wonderful  activity.  Taddeo 
was  roused  up  to  an  intense  desire  for  the  acauisition  of 
knowledge;  with  ardent  solicitude  he  set  nimself  to 
acquire  the  first  elements  of  letters;  and  learnt  grammar 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  Having,  with  a 
little  friendly  help,  been  enabled  to  proceed  to  Bologna, 
contented  with  tne  poorest  living,  without  intermission, 
not  losing  a  moment,  by  day  and  by  night,  he  resolved 
to  make  up  for  the  time  he  had  lost,  and  devoted  himself 
to  Philosopnv  and  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts.  Eventually 
he  applied  nimself  to  Medicine,  and  to  every  branch  of 
science  connected  with  it,  so  that  he  became  the  most  learned 
Physician  of  his  time,  taught  Physic  in  the  University  of  Bo- 
logna, for  which  he  received  a  public  salary,  and  practised 
the  healing  art  with  eminent  success. 

At  first  he  showed  no  regard  for  the  lucrative  fruits  of 
his  skill  and  attainments;  honour  and  fame  were  all  he 
cared  for.  He  also  laboured  to  render  the  great  authors  on 
Medicine  more  easily  understood,  and  his  notes  and  an- 
notations were  added  to  their  books  to  facilitate  the  study 
of  them:  so  that  he  became,  in  Medicine,  what  his  con- 
temporary, Accorso,  was  in  civil  law. 

He  was  regarded  as  the  Hippocrates,  and  as  the  Galen 
of  his  time,  on  whose  works  he  wrote  learned  commen- 
taries,  as  also  on   those   of  Avicenna.     Called  to  attend 


***Delle  Opere  di  Dante  Alighieri  etc.",  Vcnezia,  1711.  Presso 
Giambatista  Pasquali.     Convito,  p.  30. 

**  There  is  much  probability  that  Taddeo  was  born  two  or  three 
years  before  this. 
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the  wealthy  of  Italy  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  he  received 
from  them  enormous  fees,  which  he  appropriated  to  chari- 
table uses.  Being  sent  for  by  Pope  Onorius  IV.,  who  had 
been  taken  alarmingly  ill,  he  required  for  his  daily  stipend 
one  hundred  golden  aucats;  the  rope  thought  this  demand 
extravagant,  and  remonstrated  with  him  on  what  he 
regarded  as  avarice  and  hard  dealing.  Taddeo,  pretend- 
ing to  be  surprised  at  these  remarks,  replied:  "I  am  in 
the  habit  of  receiving,  unsolicited,  from  other  Lords  and 
rulers  of  Italy,  fifty  golden  ducats,  and  your  Holiness, 
who  is  the  greatest  prince  and  potentate  of  any,  has 
denied  me  a  hundred";  at  the  same  time  modestly  hinting 
at  the  reputed  vice  of  the  clergy.  As  it  happened,  the 
Pope  got  well,  and  whether  out  of  gratitude  to  Taddeo, 
or  to  escape  any  suspicion  of  Avarice,  in  addition  to  the 
hundred  ducats  daily,  he  gave  the  professor  ten  thousand  as 
a  reward  for  his  services,  all  of  which,  the  good  man, 
as  soon  as  he  got  back  to  Bologna,  laid  out  in  building 
churches  and  hospitals. 

The  enumerated  works  of  Taddeo,  besides  his  com- 
mentaries, are  not  very  numerous;  among  them  are  the 
treatises  ^^De  conservanda  sanU(tte^\  and  '^Consilia  varia  ad 
(egriludmes  varias  c\irandas^\  His  version  of  Aristotle's 
Ethics  is  believed  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  appears 
in  Bono  Giamboni's  translation  of  the  Tesoro  by  Brunette 
Latini,  published  in  Venice,  1528. 

Biscioni  has  printed  one  of  his  prescriptions  found  in 
a  manuscript  in  the  Laurenziana,  it  contains  forty -five 
ingredients,  simplos  and  spices,  to  l)e  pounded  up  very 
fine  with  half  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  it  is  called  ^^Polverc 
mirahile^\  and  is  not  only  of  approved  efficacy  in  remov- 
ing morbid  humours,  aches,  and  pains;  in  curing  all  man- 
ner of  diseases  of  the  heart,  stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  and 
spleen;  and  all  attacks  of  indigestion,  gout,  rheumatism 
and  stone,  but  can  be  recommended  also  as  effectually 
driving  away  melancholy,  improving  the  memory,  and 
sharpening  the  wits.  If  all  Doctor  Taddoo's  prescriptions 
were  equal  to  this,  and  so  well  fulfilled  the  intentions  for 
which  they  were  given,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  should 
have  received  from  his  patients  fees  in  pro))ortion  to  their 
usefulness  and  length.  Taddeo  died  at  Bologna  shortly 
before  1296,  which  is  the  date  of  acquittal  given  by  his 
widow  to  the  trustees  he  had  appointed  for  the  trans- 
mission of  his  property.  Among  the  pupils  of  Taddeo, 
were  Dino   del  Garbo,   and  Torrigiano,   both  Florentines, 
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the  former  of  whom  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  Physic  at 
Bologna,  the  latter  taught  Medecine  in  Paris. 

From  the  researches  of  Biscioni,  it  appears  that  the 
family  of  Taddeo  d'Alderotto  in  Florence,  were  not  of  the 
poorer  class ;  and,  to  prove  this,  he  notices  a  contract  found 
in  a  manuscript  volume  in  the  convent  of  St.  Croce,  wit- 
nessed (rogato)  by  one  Ser  Rustichino  in  1251,  in  virtue 
of  which,  Buonaguida,  son  of  Aldcrotto,  sells  to  Simon 
his  brother,  a  house  adjoining  the  church  of  St.  Croce, 
and  in  this  contract  Taddeo  is  mentioned.  The  fact,  also, 
that  Taddeo  married  a  noble  lady,  of  the  family  Kigaletti, 
would  serve  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  this  view.  The 
will  of  Taddeo  was  made  in  Bologna,  January  22,  1203. 
By  this  he  left  ten  thousand  pounds  to  charitable  pur- 
poses; to  his  wife  Adola  a  house  in  Florence  in  the 
contrada  of  St.  Croce,  and  a  piece  of  land  in  the  place 
called  //  Ronco;  and  instituted    three  heirs  with  an  equal 

1)ortion  to  each,  his  daughter  Mina,  his  son  Taddeo,  and 
lis  nephew  Opizzo,  the  son  of  his  brother  Bonaguida.* 


15RUNETT0  LATINI 

Sieti  raccomandato  il  mio  Tesoro, 

Nel  quale  io  vivo  ancora;  e  piii  non  chcggio. 

Contemporary  with  Taddeo  was  tlie  preceptor 
of  our  Poet,  Brunetto  Latini,  the  son  of  Bona- 
corso  Latini,  of  an  honourable  family,  born  at 
Florence  in  1230  (1220),  married  in  12G0,  and 
who  died  in  his  native  city  in  1294.**   Giovanni 

*  The  will  bo{]^iiis  thus:  ^^Ef/regitis  vir  el  discretiis  mufiiatn'  Thud- 
fiff'us  quondam  Domini  Alder ottit  f/in  full  de  Florentia,  Artis  phisivm 
professor  et  doctor,  fecit  Testmncntum ,  et  Icf/arit  pro  animu  sua  ct  jm- 
rentum  suorum  Ih.  decern  milia  honorum  dls/iihncndontm  ctc.'^ 

**  Theso  datoH  of  1230  and  of  1201  are  found  beneath  a  portrait 
of  Brunetto  Latini,  engraved  from  an  orij^inal  picture  preserved  in 
the  Gallery  at  Florence,  80  M.  Chabaille,  the  Editor  of  "A^  Livres 
dou  Tresor'*\  Paris,  1863.  I  do  not  remember  such  a  picture,  and 
should  much  doubt  its  beinpr  contemporary.  A  copy  of  this  enpfrav- 
injj  occurs  in  the  manuscript  of  the  Trcsor  left  by  M*"  Francis  Douce 
to  the  Hodlcian  Library  at  Oxford.  M.  Fauriel  places  the  birth  of 
Ser  Drunctto  ten  or  even  fifteen  years  earlier;  and  this  is  more 
probable,  see  Batista  Zannoni  in  "//  Tesoretto^\  p.  VIL,  who  thinks 
that  about  1220  would  be  nearer  the  date.  He  died  in  1294,  and 
was  already  vecchio,  or  nearly  so,  when,  in  1260,  he  quitted  Florence 
for  France. 
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Villain  says  of  him,  that  lit*  was  tlie  first  not 
only  to  teach  his  fellow  citizens  the  art  of  public 
speaking",  but  also  to  instruct  them  in  directing 
with  address  and  intelligence  the  affairs  of  the 
Republic. 

Well  versed  in  the  Latin,  Florentine,  and 
French  languages,  Brunetto  ac(juired  a  great 
celebrity  as  orator,  poet,  historian  and  philoso- 
pher. It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  he  began  to 
take  part  in  the  government  of  Florence,  but  he 
was  employed  in  it  in  1253,  and  shortly  after 
his  marriage,  in  1260,  was  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Alphonso  X.,  king  of  Castile,  to  induce  him,  to 
assist  the  Guelfs  in  the  war  which  tlie  Ghibelins, 
aided  by  ]\[anfred,  were  making  against  them. 

This  mission  failed,  and  Ser  Hrunetto  was 
forced  to  go  into  exile  along  with  tlic  Guelfs, 
who  fled  from  Florence  on  the  1 3"'  of  Se])tember 
1260,  nine  days  after  the  battle  of  Monte  Aperti.* 
He  appears,  from  the  list  of  tlie  emigrants  given 
by  Malespini,  to  have  taken  his  lamily  with  him, 
for  the  chronicler,  contrary  to  his  usual  jn-actice, 
when  he  comes  to  tlie  name  of  Latini  savs:  ^'Ser 
Bruneth  e  sHoi\ 

Brunetto  mentions  his  exile,  in  the  I'esoro,  when 
speaking  of  the  original  patron  of  his  native  city. 

"Et  sachicz  quo  la  place  do  toriv  ou  Florence  siet, 
fii  jadiB  apcleo  Chics  dc  Mars,  ce  ost  \\  «lire  maisoiis  de 
bataillc;  quar  Mars,  qui  est  une  des  VII.  planetes,  est 
apelc  Diox  de  bataillc,  et  ainsi  fu  il  aorc  ancicnnemcnt. 
ror  cc   nest  il   inie    mcrvcillc   sc   li    Florcntin   sont    touz 


*  If  this  embassy  took  place,  as  .stated,  in  12<i(),  shortly  after  his 
marriap^e,  there  would  scarcely  have  been  time  for  Hrunetto  to  hav»» 
returned  homo  before  Sej)teraber,  and  this  tends  to  streuf^then  the. 
inference  from  his  Tesoretto,  that  he  heard  the  news  of  the  defeat 
at  Monte  Aperti  on  his  way  back,  and  tlierefore,  voluntarily,  re- 
mained in  France,  where  his  family  joined  him.  Others  suppose, 
as  the  embassy  was  unlinished  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Monte 
Aperti,  September  i•^  that  J5er  Brunetto  returned  between  that  day 
and  the  13' ^ 
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jors  en  guerre  ct  en  dcscort,  car  cele  planete  regne  sor 
els.  De  cc  doit  maistres  Brunez  Latins  savoir  la  verity, 
car  il  on  est  nez,  et  si  estoit  en  cssil  lorsqu'il  compila  co 
livre,  por  I'achoison  dc  la  guerre  as  Florentins.''  {Li  Tre- 
sors,  livre  I.,  part.  I.,  chap.  XXXVII.) 

The  subject  of  his  exile  is  more  fully  noticed 
l)y  Brunctto  in  the  introduction  to  his  comment 
on  a  part  of  the  iirst  book  of  Cicero's  De  Invert- 
/ione^  as  given  by  the  Abate  Zaimoni,  from  two 
Codici  of  the  14"' century  in  the  Magliabechiana; 
and  also  in  the  following  passage  from  Li  Tresors: 

"Et  quant  il  (lempereur  Frederic)  fu  trespassez  de  cest 
siccle,  si  comme  a  Dieu  plot,  I'einpire  vaca  longuement 
sanz  roi  et  sanz  empercor,  jii  soit  ce  que  Mainfroiz  li  filz 
dou  devant  dit  Frederic,  non  mie  de  loial  mariage,  tint 
le  roiaume  de  Puille  et  de  Secile  centre  Dieu  et  centre 
raison,  si  comme  cil  (\\\i  dou  tout  fu  contraires  a  sainto 
Eglise.  Et  por  ce  fist  il  maintes  guerres  et  diverses  per- 
secutions centre  toz  les  Ytaliens  qui  se  tenoient  devers 
sainte  Eglise,  moismement  centre  la  guelfe  partie  de  Flo- 
rence, tant  que  il  furent  cliacie  hers  de  la  vile,  et  lor 
choses  en  furent  niises  a  feu  et  a  flamme,  et  a  destruction ; 
et  avec  els  en  tu  chacic  maistres  Brunez  Latin;  et  si 
estoit  il  par  celc  guerre  ossilliez  en  France  quant  il  fist 
cest  livre  por  Tamor  de  son  ami,  scion  ce  que  il  dit  el 
prologue  devant."    {Li  Tresors,  1.  I.,  part.  IT.,  c.  XCIX.)* 

This  friend  was  a  wealthy  Florentine  of  the 
same  })arty  as  himself,  who  kindly  received  and 
entertained  him.  IIow  long  Scr  Brunctto  remained 
an  exile  in  France  is  not  known  precisely,  it  must 
liave  been  at  least  from  126(1  to  1267,  or  till  after 
the  dcatli  of  ilanfred,  killed  at  the  1)attle  of  Be- 
nevento,  February  26'\  1266.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved, as  most  probable,  that  during  this  period 
lie  resided  in  Paris,  and  the  Abbe  Melms  quotes 
iu\  early  unedited  commentary  on  the  Divina 
Commedia,  in  which  it  is  said  that  he  taught 
philosopliy  there.     But  this  is  not  confirmed  by 

*  The  statement  that  Brunctto  Latini  was  driven  from  Florence, 
would  seem  to  contradict  his  not  bciu^  there  when  his  party  left  it. 
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any  hint  given  us  by  Ser  Hrunetto,  who,  in  speak- 
ing of  himself,  merely  says  that  he  was  ^^moUv 
iniento  a  lo  studio  de  la  re(o7ica'\  lie  was,  in  fact, 
a  great  proficient  in  this  study,  and  from  him 
Dante  derived  his  art  of  public  speaking. 

Returned  to  his  native  country,  after  the  fall 
of  the  Ghibclins,  and  the  triumph  of  Charles  of 
Anjou,  he  resumed,  from  1209,  his  former  title 
of  Secretary  in  the  councils  of  the  Republic ,  with 
all  its  honours,  rights,  and  privileges,  and  still 
filled  the  office  in  1273.*  From  1279  he  figiu'cs 
with  distinction  in  almost  all  the  important  events 
which  occurred  at  Florence.  In  1280  he  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  and  guarantees  of  the  ephe- 
meral peace  concluded  between  the  Guelfs  and 
Ghibelins  his  compatriots.  In  1284  he  was  syndic 
of  the  comune;  in  1287,  he  became  one  of  the 
priors;  and  in  1289,  was  public  orator  in  the  general 
councils  of  Florence.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1294,  he  continued  to  exercise  considerable 
influence  on  the  affairs  of  the  Republic.  The 
Author  of  the  Ottimo  says:  "e  grande  parte  della 
sua  vita  fu  onorato  in  tutti  i  grandi  fatti  del 
comune  di  Firenze". 

Filippo  Villani,  in  his  lives  of  illustrious  Flo- 
rentines, gives  Brunetto  Latini  the  sole  title  of 
^^ Retiorico^\  as  that  by  which  he  was  most  dis- 
tinguished.    Filippo  thus  speaks  of  him: 

"Bninetto  Latini,  of  the  nobility  of  Scarniano,  was  by 

Erofcssion  a  Philosopher,  of  the  order  of  Notaries,  cele- 
rated  and  renowned.  He  showed  all  that  the  art  of  rhe- 
toric can  add  to  the  untutored  efforts  of  nature.  He  was 
a  man,  if  it  be  lawful  so  to  speak,  worthy  of  being 
numbered  with  the  most  distinguished  orators  of  antiipiity. 
Florence  being  involved  in  internal  discords,  this  person 
was  induced  to  leave   his  country,   and  haviner,   as  bv  a 

*  Giv.  Batista  Zannoni  shows  that,  in  r261>,  Hrunetto  Latini  was 
protonotary  of  the  Curia  of  the  vicar  pcncral  of  'I'uscany  for  Charles, 
king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  to  whom  the  Florentine  Guelfs,  in  1267, 
had  given  the  Signoria  ** della  terra"  for  ten  years. 
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voluntary  separation,  gone  to  France,  he  there,  almost 
in  his  old  age  (gik  quasi  vecchio),  wonderfully,  and  with 
very  great  celerity,  leai*nt  the  French  language,  and  to 
please  the  noble  and  distinguished  men  of  that  country, 
composed  a  beautiful,  and  very  useful  book  on  rhetoric, 
in  which  he  described  the  whole  art  of  speaking,  with 
great  care  and  order,  according  to  practice,  which  he 
called  TcsorOy  truly  a  most  agreeable  work,  replete  with 
polished  eloquence,  which  the  French  hold  in  high  esteem. 
Brunette  was  witty,  learned,  and  shrewd;  and  abounded 
in  facetious  sayings,  but  not,  at  the  same  time,  without 
a  certain  modesty  and  gravity  of  manner,  which  caused 
his  humorous  remarks  to  be  received  with  jocular  faith, 
and  thus,  being  very  pleasant  in  his  conversation,  he 
often  excited  considerable  mirth.  He  was  ever  ready  to 
use  his  influence  and  abilities  in  the  service  of  others, 
was  orderly   and  polished   in   his  manners,   a  very  useful 

Iicrson,  and,  by  the  practice  of  all  the  virtues,  would 
lave  been  most  happy,  if  he  had  only  been  able  to  sup- 
port, with  equanimity,  the  injuries  of  his  turbulent 
country.^' 

Gifted  with  a  conciliatory  spirit,  and  cinimated 
by  a  sincere  love  for  the  Republic,  Brunette  La- 
tini  was,  of  all  men,  the  most  capable  of  suc- 
ceeding in  bringing  together  in  amicable  relation 
the  opposing  lactions ,  whose  alternate  triumphs 
and  reverses  tended  equally  to  the  ruin  of  Flo- 
rence. 

To  the  lessons  of  Ser  Brunctto  was  probably 
due  the  subsequent  effort  of  his  pupil,  when  he 
became  a  member  of  the  government,  to  reduce 
to  unity  the  fatal  division  among  his  countrymen, 
by  forming  a  middle  party  which  should  embrace 
the  more  moderate  members  of  each:  as  related 
by  Giovanni  Boccaccio  in  his  life  of  the  Poet. 

Dante's  Biographer  expressly  states  that  he  made 
many  efforts  to  effect  this  desireable  object,  but 
that  all  his  endeavours  failed.  In  consequence 
he  resolved  to  give  up  [mblic  affairs  and  betake 
himself  to  a  retired  and  private  life. 

But  still,  like  his  old  master,  having  a  great 
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desire  to  make  liiniself  useful,  and  to  serve  the 
state  as  best  lie  could,  and  being  persuaded  by 
his  ciders  to  continue  in  its  service,  he  did  so, 
though  eventually  it  proved  destructive  to  all  his 
political  hopes.     (See  p.  468.) 

In  this  respect  the  master,  who  was  of  a  diifcrcnt 
temperament,  was  less  unfortunate  than  his  pupil. 

In  the  discourse  of  Ser  Brunctto  to  Dante  (Inf. 
XV.,  55 — 87)  it  is  obvious  that  the  political  desire 
of  the  master  was  revived  in  his  pupil: 

E  s'io  non  fossi  si  per  temj)0  morto, 
Vcggcndo  il  ciclo  a  to  cot*i  benigno, 
Dato  t'avrei  all'  opera  eonforto. 

This  is  shown  by  what  follows,  and  the  state- 
ment in  reference  to  the  opposing  parties. 

La  tua  fortima  tan  to  onor  ti  scrba, 
Che  Tuna  parte  c  Tahra  avranno  fame 
Di  te:  ma  lungi  fia  dal  bceco  I'crba. 

And  the  complement  to  this,  in  the  speech  of 
Cacciaguida  (Par.  XVIL,  67 — 9), 

Di  sua  bestialitate  il  suo  processo 
Fara  la  pniova,  si  eh' a  te  fia  bello 
Avcrti  fatta  parte  per  to  stesso. 

To  Ser  IJrunetto,  Dante  was  also  indebted  for 
his  views  of  the  future  life  (Inf.  XV.,  v.  85)  as 
well  as  for  his  Florentine  policy  in  the  present. 

Dante ,  probably,  became  the  pupil  of  Brunctto 
Latini  shortly  before  he  was  made  syndic  to  the 
comune  of  Florence,  or  about  1283.  That  a  public 
functionary  and  Notary  should  also  be  a  teacher 
of  philosophy  and  ethics,  and  take  pupils,  may, 
at  first,  appear  somewhat  singular,  but,  under  the 
Republic,  the  talents  and  attainments  of  individuals 
formed  a  better  title  of  introduction  to  public  life 
than  did  the  rank  of  their  families ,  or  their  po- 
litical connexions:  and  lirunetto  Latini ,  it  seems, 
gave  instruction  only  to  a  very  fcAv;  we  hear  of 
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no  other  pupils  of  his  tlian  Guido  C/avalcante, 
and  liis  younger  friend,  Dante  Allighieri,  whom 
Ser  Urunetto  educated  to  take  part  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs,  and,  possibly,  may 
have  inducted  him  into  them.  M.  Ohabaille  states, 
that  Brunetto  taught  political  economy  to  the 
more  influential  Senators  of  the  Republic.  Chris- 
toforo  Landino  tells  us  in  his  Commentary,  that 
Brunetto  was  also  a  good  mathematician,  and 
from  a  calculation  of  Dante's  nativity,  predicted 
that  he  would  arrive  at  the  highest  grade  in 
doctrine;  but  this  may  be  merely  a  repetition  of 
what  we  read  in  the  poem  (Inf.  XV.,  v.  55 — 7). 
Giov.  Boccaccio  relates  the  story,  that  Ser  Bru- 
netto, who  i)rided  himself  on  his  legal  abilities, 
and  surpassed  in  reputation  all  other  notaries  of 
his  time,  being  accused  of  having  falsified  a  deed, 
})referrcd  to  be  punished  for  it,  as  a  wilful  in- 
tention, rather  tlian  admit  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake,  and  so,  as  a  banished  man,  he  went  and 
lived  in  Paris.  This,  however,  has  been  thought 
a  wicked  invention  of  some  Ghibelin,  moved  by 
the  same  spirit  Avhich  would  seem  to  have  actuated, 
to  a  certain  extent,  his  promising  pupil,  when  he 
had  thoroughly  imbibed  the  principles  of  that 
party,  so  that,  for  a  political  sin  against  conscience, 
he  put  his  respected  master  in  a  disreputable  place 
(see  p.  202):  from  which  passage  Gio.  Villani 
may  hcive  been  induced  to  call  this  very  pleasant 
gentleman,  ^^Mon/Iano  Uomo^\  the  historian  in  this, 
as  in  some  other  cases,  taking  the  hint  from  the 
Divina  Commedia;  unless,  indeed,  we  suppose  it 
to  be  a  perversion  of  Ser  Brunetto's  humble  con- 
fession in  his  TcsoreUo^  cap.  XXI.,  v.  17 — 23, 
where  he  describes  his  going  to  the  frute;  and 
addressing  his  worthy  friend  to  whom  this  work 
was  inscribed,  says  — 
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Ond^  io  tutto  a  scovorto 

Al  frate  mi  converto, 
Che  m'  ha  penitenziato. 

E  poi  ch'  i'  son  mutato, 
Rafi^ion  e  die  tu  muti; 

Che  sai,  che  siam  tenuti 
Un  poco  mondanefti,* 

On  a  "carta  membranacea"  of  the  XIV^"  cent, 
found  at  the  beginning  of  a  Codice  of  the  Div. 
Cora,  in  the  Magliabechiana  (Chissc  VII.  al  n. 
1 52.  in  fogl.),  is  the  following  notice  of  lirunctto's 
death:  ^^Passo  di  qucsta  vita  Scr  Brunetto  Latini  Fio- 
reniino  u6mo  n^  tempi  suoi  di  yrande  letter aiur a ,  e  noma 
molto  attivo^  gran  cittadino^  e  molto  adoprato^  e  motto 
famoso  nel  1294."** 

He  was  honorably  buried  in  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore,  in  the  cloister  of  Avhich  may  still  be  seen 
some  remains  of  his  monument,  in  the  slender 
shaft  of  a  column  of  the  doric  order,  without  its 
capital,  and  about  six  feet  high  (().3731),  bear- 
ing, on  the  uj)per  part,  Ser  Brunetto's  coat  of  arms : 
six  roses,  of  five  petals  each,  in  pile,  with  the 
inscription  over  it,  S.S.  Uurnetti  Latini  et  Filio. 
This  was  probably  Persio,  mentioned  as  his  only 
son,  who,  out  of  resj)ect  to  his  father,  obtained 
of  the  king  of  Naples,  the  privilege  of  adding  to 
his  arms  a  red  rake  witli  golden  lilies,  as  borne 
by  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  house  of 
France.  (See  Mazzuchelli,  annotazione  alle  rite 
d^  nomini  illustri  Fiorentini  scritte  da  Filippo  Villani^ 
Venezia  1747.) 

Brunetto's  portrait  was  painted  l)y  Ciiotto  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Palace  of  the  Podesta  at  Flo- 
rence, along  wnth  that  of  Dante,  and  Corso  Do- 
nati,  where,  thanks  to  the  Dantophilist  Seymour 

*  This  mondanetii y  diininutivo  of  nioiidjiuo,  has  been  niajjnificd  into 
it8  »gly  original  which,  withVillani.  moans  lascivrt  or  dissoludt ^  epi- 
thctft  qnite  inronsist(^nt  with  tli(»  iliaractor  of  Sor  liriin(*tto. 

**So  Mazzuchelli:  llto  etc,  da  Filij»i»o  Villani,  p.  lix. 
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Kirkup,   it  may  now  again  be  seen,   tliougli  not 
exactly  as  it  was  by  Vasari. 

The  chief  work  of  Brunetto  Latini  is  Le  Tresor,  a  me- 
diaeval encyclopedia  of  useful  knowledge,  recently  (18G3) 
printed  for  the  first  time  in  the  original  French,  after  the 
^IS.  198;  suppl.,  Frangais  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris- 

Lc  Tresor  (Li  Livres  dou  TresorJ,  consists  of  three  parts, 
which  are  divided  into  nine  books,  and  these  into  numerous 
diapters.     Tlie  first  part  consists  of  five  books: 

1.  General  noti(ms  of  Nature:  Creation,  the  World, 
Body  and  Soul;  followed  by  the  Old  Testament 
History. 

2.  The  New  Testament  History.  European  History. 
The  Elements,  the  Sun,  Moon,  Planets  etc. 

3.  Of  the  Map  of  the  World,  with  information  for  set- 
tlers, how  to  build  and  improve  their  dwellings  etc. 

4.  Of  the  animal  kingdom,  and,  first,  of  Fishes. 

5.  (-)f  Serpents,  Birds,  and  Quadrupeds. 

Part  the  second  consists  of  two  books  on  morals  and 
manners. 

0.  The  Ethics  of  Aristotle  abridged. 
7.  Of  the  Virtues  and  Vices:  Religion,  and  the  Chris- 
tian Virtues. 
Part  the  third  consists  of  two  books. 
S.  Rhetoric. 
9.  La  Politica.     (Public  policy.) 

Ser  Brunetto  begins  by  saying,  that  the  Tresor  is  a 
brief  summary  of  the  most  ])recious  things  in  Philosophy, 
and  that  the  first  part  of  it  is  as  money  counted  down 
to  spend  every  day  in  such  things  as  are  necessary.  It 
treats  of  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  its  history,  and 
of  the  nature  of  things,  and  this  belon<js  to  the  first 
science  of  Philosophy,  that  is,  theoretical.  The  second 
part,  he  states,  treats  of  vices  and  virtues,  and  is  prac- 
tical, that  thus  a  man  ought  t()  act,  and  thus  not,  and 
gives  the  reason  why.  And  this  belongs  to  the  second 
and  the  third  parts  of  philosophy,  that  is  to  the  practical 
and  the  logical. 

The  third  part  of  the  Tresor  is  of  fine  gold,  that  is  to 
say,  it  teaches  man  to  speak  according  to  the  principles 
of  rhetoric,  and  how  the  Signer  ought  to  govern  the 
people  under  him,  especially  according  to  the  usage  of 
Italy.  And  this  beh)ngs  to  the  second  part  of  Philosophy, 
that  is   to   the  practical:   for  as  gold  surpasses  all  other 
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metals ;   so  the  science  of  well  .siK'akln{^  and  governing  is 
the  most  noble  in  the  world. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  chapter,  Ser  Brunetto  says :  *^Et 
se  aucuns  demandoit  por  qnoi  cist  livres  est  escriz  en  ro- 
raans;  selonc  Ic  langage  des  Francois,  j)uis<jue  nos  somes 
Ytaliens,  jc  diroie  que  ce  est  por  .ij.  raisons:  Tune,  ear 
nos  somes  en  France;  et  Tautre  porce  (jue  la  parleure  est 
plus  delitable  et  plus  commune  a  toutes  gens." 

The  Rhetoric  is  taken  chiefly  from  Cicero's  de  Invcu- 
tione.  The  book  on  public  polity  is  the  most  original  of 
any.  Ser  Brunetto  was  well  able  to  instnict  the  grand 
Sigiiori  in  this  most  useful  science. 

The  public  orator  of  Florence  shows  in  his  first  book 
what  his  favourite  study  is ;  the  eulogium  on  Rhetoric ,  at 
the  close  of  the  fourth  chapter,  contains  many  useful 
remarks,  the  last  one  is  especially  so,  that  'Mnany  things, 
both  great  and  small,  may  be  effected  merely  by  elo- 
quence, which  could  not  be  accomplislu^d  either  by  force 
of  arms,  or  by  any  other  means '\ 

His  work  next  in  importance  is  11  Tesoretto,  a  book  of 
instniction  chiefly  in  the  conduct  of  life,  contained  in  up- 
wards of  3000  verses,  in  couplets  of  seven  syllables  each, 
and  written  as  a  marvellous  vision,  whicli  some  have 
thought  may  possibly  have  suggested  the  visionary  voyage 
of  Dante.  Other  works  are,  a  translated  compendium  of 
the  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  and  one  of  the  Hhetoric  of  Cicero. 
The  book  called  Pataf/m  (for  Epitaffio),  described  by  Maz- 
zuchellt  as  "una  lunghissima  Frottola  j)iena  di  scherzo, 
e  di  rise",  is  now  believed  to  be  by  a  later  hand,  and 
has  been  attributed  to  one  of  the  Mauelli.  A  few  other 
minor  works  have  also  been  ascribed  to  our  author,  but, 
it  would  seem,  erroneously. 


CANTO  XIL,  VERSl  127-9. 

lo  son  la  vita  di  Bonaventura 

Da  Bagnoregio,  che  ne'  grandi  uiici 
Sempre  posposi  la  sinistra  rura. 

The  cultivators  of  the  scholastic  Philosophy  of 
the  middle  ajifcs,  beg-inning  with  St.  Anselino 
(1033—1109),  the.  chief  of  the  realists,  reaped 
the  full  harvest  of  the  science  they  had  sown. 
Recent   intellectual  J^hilosophers  have  merely  re- 
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suscitated  the  remains  of  their  predecessors ,  and 
dressed  up  old  figures  in  modern  Iiabiliments. 
Albertus  Magnus  at  Cologne  (X.,  98),  Roger  Bacon 
in  the  calm  retreat  of  his  cell  at  Oxford,  St.  Bo- 
naventura  at  Paris,  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  at 
Naples  (X.,  99)  had  filled  Europe  with  their  fame 
and  originality.  To  the  profundity  of  Albertus, 
the  penetration  and  practical  results  of  Bacon, 
the  contemplative  theories  of  Bonaventura,  and 
the  encyclopedic  combinations  of  St.  Thomas, 
Dante  added  the  positive  science  of  Aristotle,  the 
rationalism  of  Plato,  and  the  speculative  doctrines 
of  the  Arabian  Averrhois;  drawing  from  each 
tliat  which  to  his  mind  seemed  true,  and  forming 
with  these  elements  a  system  for  himself,  which 
exhausted  the  past  and,  in  part,  anticipated  the 
future. 

Giovanni  Fidenza,  otherwise  Bonaventura,  so 
called  from  an  exclamation  of  St.  Francis*,  was 
born  at  Bagneria  in  Tuscany  in  the  year  1221. 
In  1243  he  entered  the  order  of  Frati  Minori, 
studied  at  Paris  under  Alexander  of  Hales,  and 
becoming  successively  professor  of  Philosophy 
and  Theology,  was  made  doctor  in  1255;  in  the 
following  year  he  rose  to  be  general  of  the  order. 
Clement  IV"'  offered  him  the  archbishopric  of 
York,  which  lie  refused.  It  was  he  w^ho  named  as 
this  Pope's  successor,  tlie  archdeacon  of  Liege, 
who  became  Gregory  X"',  by  wliom  he  was  made 
l)ishop  of  Albano  and  Cardinal.  Being  taken  by 
him  to  Lyons  to  attend  tlie  second  council,  he  died 
there  July  15"',  1274. 

Sixtus  IV"\  in  1482,  canonized  him,  and  Sixtus 
V"'  proclaimed  him  the  ''Doctor  Seraphicus". 

*  The  niotbcr  of  Giovauni  Fidenza,  being  afraid  of  losing  her 
infant,  from  a  dangerous  disease,  recommended  him  to  the  prayers 
of  »St.  Franeis  of  Assisi,  who,  on  hearing  of  his  cure,  exclaimed,  de- 
lighted, 0  huona  vcnturn!  to  which  the  child's  name  was  changed. 

2b 
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Dante  was  much  indebted  to  St.  Bonaventura. 
The  germinal  existence  even  of  Beatrice  herself 
may  be  discovered  in  his  writings. 

All  light,  he  observes,  descends  from  God,  but  is  dif- 
ferent according  to  its  mode  of  comuiunication.  Thus  there 
is  the  outer  light,  or  of  tradition;  the  lower  light,  or  of 
the  senses;  the  interior  light,  or  that  of  reason,  by  which 
we  learn  intelligible  truths;  and  there  is  the  higher  light 
which  proceeds  from  grace  and  holy  Scripture,  and  reveals 
to  us  the  truths  that  sanctify.  (See  Ozanam.  *  p.  35.)  Here 
we  have  the  preliminarj^  traces  of  Dante's  tre  (tonne,  of 
Virgil  himself,  and  perhaps  of  Dante  also.  Landiuo's 
remarks  on  this  subject  (Inf.  II.,  v.  94—114)  are  verj' 
important. 

"These  diflferent  kinds  of  knowledge  are  co-ordinate 
among  themselves,  and  form  an  ascending  progression. 
The  soul,  after  having  descended  to  the  study  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  ought  to  retire  into  itself,  where  it  will 
discover  the  reflection  of  eternal  realities;  next  it  should 
rise  to  the  region  of  eternal  realities  themselves,  there  to 
contemplate  the  first  principle,  Ciod.  Then,  from  this  first 
principle,  the  soul  will  see  influences  emanating  which 
make  themselves  felt  through  all  the  degrees  of  creation ; 
and  finally  redescending  as  it  rose,  it  will  recognize  the 
divine  traces  in  all  that  is  conceived,  felt,  and  taught. 
Thus  all  the  sciences  are  penctrat(;d  by  mysteries;  and  it 
is  by  laying  hold  on  the  conducting  thread  of  mystery  that 
we  penetrate  into  their  ultimate  profundities.''     (Ozanam. 

.  36.)   Dante  followed  this  course  in  his  ascent  to  Heaven; 

ut,  not  satisfied  with  asserting  the  doctrine  of  divine  light, 
he  sought  to  show  its  mo(his  (tpcrandi ,  and,  taking  the 
Arabian  into  his  counsels,  enlisted  the  celestial  bodies 
as  the  agents  employed  in  its  diffusion.  Bonaventura,  in 
another  place**,  gives  a  hint  of  Beatrice,  as  divine  Phi- 
losophy. He  says:  "Philoso])hy  is  the  medium  (Purg.  VI., 
45)  by  which  the  Theologian  makes  to  himself  a  mirror 
out  ot  created  things,  by  which,  as  by  a  ladder,  he  is 
raised  to  heaven''.  Beatrice's  (^yes  became  to  Dante  this 
mirror   (the  unspotted   mirror  of  the   power  of  God),    in 


*  "Dante   et  la  Philosophic  Catholiqnc   an   trcizicmc  si^clc   etc." 
Paris  1845. 

**  Dc  Ueductiono  artinm  ad  Thcologiani." 
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which  he  saw  reflected  the  glory  of  beatitude,   and  was 
raised  by  them  to  its  enjoyment.  * 

The  golden  ladder  between  earth  and  heaven, 
in  Dante's  system,  is  holy  contemplation,  by 
which,  as  in  Jacob's  dream,  the  divine  agents 
ascend  and  descend.  Even  our  practical  Roger 
Bacon  admitted  an  internal  experience  acquired 
bv  the  commerce  of  the  soul  with  God.  But  this 
experience  does  not  extend  beyond  the  con- 
templated  objectiveness   of  its   own  impressions. 


♦Though,  in  various  places,  I  have  noticed  the  remarks  of  Lan- 
dino  in  reference  to  the  principal  actors  in  the  general  allegory, 
yet,  I  shall  here  repeat  the  suhstance  of  them.  Landino  (Inf.  II, 
43  —  57)  remarks  again,  that  Dante  puts  himself  for  "la  servtualita  e 
rfiffione  infenore^\  V'irgil  for  *7/i  rayione  superiore^^  illuminated  by  the 
learning  of  the  gentiles,  but  not  by  the  science  of  divine  things, 
which  Christian  Philosophers  receive  by  divine  revelation  and  the 
light  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  being  understood,  he  continues,  "it 
is  easy  to  comprehend  that  the  inferior  reason,  discouraged  and  dis- 
heartened^ and  knowing  only  particulars,  despairs  of  arriving  at  the 
knowledge  of  universals:  and  that  the  superior  reason  exhorts  and 
aids  the  inferior,  and  shows  that,  if  such  contemplation  is  above  the 
human  force,  it  will  be  strengthened  by  the  divine  assistance.  Virgil 
therefore,  or  the  higher  reason,  strengthening  and  advancing 
the  lower,  shows  that  it  is  able  to  conduct  the  latter  to  salvation,  if 
not  by  its  own  powers,  at  least  by  the  aid  of  grace  divine,  without 
which,  so  arduous  an  effort  would  be  in  vain.  After  this,  the  higher 
reason  points  uut^  according  to  the  true  Christian  doctrine ,  the  way 
by  which  we  may  arrive  at  beatitude". 

In  reference  to  the  "trc  donne''\  Landino  observes;  that  although 
there  is  in  man  freedom  of  the  will  to  act  well  or  ill,  nevertheless 
no  one  can  put  away  his  vices,  and  act  according  to  virtue,  with- 
out the  divine  grace:  for  which  he  quotes  authorities.  Further  on, 
he  remarks,  that  as  soon  as  the  human  reason,  with  its  freedom  of 
the  will,  turns  itself  to  seek  the  way  to  escape  from  the  selva  of 
ignorance,  whence  all  vices  proceed,  God,  moved  to  compassion  by 
man*s  imbecility,  because  lie  sees  that  the  power  rather  than  the  will 
fails  him,  inspires  the  graces  already  spoken  of.  And  hence  the  grace 
which,  because  it  comes  simply  through  the  divine  bounty,  is  called  pre- 
venting, first  directs  the  human  effort  in  the  good  determination  already 
taken  by  the  will.  After  this  comes  the  second  grace,  called  illumi- 
nntinq^  by  which  the  good  intention ,  born  of  the  reason  and  the  free 
will,  and  confirmed  by  the  first  grace,  is  illuminated,  and  enabled 
to  receive  the  truth,  and  is  shown  the  way,  and  led  to  know  God 
by  means  of  the  true  Theology,  which  is  acquired  by  every  one  who 
addresses  himself  to  it.  The  third  grace  is  called  co-operating^  because 
it  acts  along  with  man.  It  is  also  called  perfecting  grace,  because 
it  accomplishes  what  is  sought.  Dante,  therefore,  puts  the  donna 
gentile  for  the  first  grace,  Lucia  for  the  second,  and  /Beatrice  for  the 
third  with  Theology.     Landino  is  very  diffuse  on  this  subject. 

28* 
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or  its  own  transformations,  as  it  ascends  this  golden 
ladder  wliich  joins  the  mortal  to  immortality. 
Dante  regarded  the  viewing  things  in  God,  as 
seeing  them  as  they  really  are  (Par.  XXVI,,  v. 
106 — 8),  that  is,  seeing  them  in  their  universal 
relations ;  and  the  more  we  are  enabled  to  contem- 
plate them  in  tliis  light,  the  more  correct  will  be 
our  conceptions  of  them.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
contemplation  of  Deity  is  none  other  than  the  con- 
templation of  man  himself,  or  the  conscience  and 
reason  of  humanity  personified,  as  a  recent  writer 
has  remarked,  for  the  felt  experience  of  every- 
one is  that  in  endeavouring  to  raise  his  mind  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  perfect,  and  seeking  to 
ascend  towards  it,  he  is  striving  to  attain  that 
which  he  does  not  possess. 

We  cannot,  however,  by  any  contemplation 
of  the  divine  attributes  and  powers,  as  present 
to  our  thoughts ,  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  par- 
ticulars regarding  things  around  us;  this  notion 
never  entered  the  mind  of  Roger  Bacon,  nor  of 
his  illustrious  namesake  of  Verulam ;  but  contem- 
plation may,  and  does  bring  out  universals,  or 
the  relations  of  things  in  reference  to  tlie  Divine 
Reason.  The  remark  of  the  founder  of  inductive 
philosophy  on  the  works  of  God  in  reference 
to  their  Autlior:  "Thy  creatures  liave  been  my 
books,  but  Tliy  Scriptures  much  more":  expresses 
this  fact  in  its  most  comprehensive  form. 

CANTO  XIII.,  VERSI  52-7S. 

Cio  die  non  muore  e  cio  che  puo  morire 
Non  e  86  non  splendor  di  qnella  idea 
Che  partorisce,  amando,  il  nostro  sire; 

&c.         &c. 

Dante's  philosophical  system  included,  as  is 
here    sliown,    the  theory    of  Phitonic   ideas   (see 
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p.  242),  but  tlie  Poet  desired  to  sliow  bow,  or  in 
wbat  manner,  God's  creation  before  all  time  pro- 
ceeded. 

On  this  subject,  Landino,  confessing  its  difficulty,  is  not 
so  diffuse  as  might  have  been  expected.  Idea^  he  says, 
is  a  word  invented  by  Plato  to  express  the  example,  and 
form  in  the  divine  mind,  according  to  which  the  Divine 
Wisdom  produces  all  things  visible  and  invisible,  Danielle 
goes  deeper  into  this  abstruse  matter.  Ideas,  he  states,  ac- 
cording to  the  Platonists,  are  certain  cognitions  and  intellec- 
tions of  all  things  in  the  divine  mind.  Idea  in  Greek  has 
the  same  meaning  as  forma  in  latin,  so  that  ideas  are  not 
the  things  themselves,  but  the  forms  of  them.  Thus  Augus- 
tine in  the  first  book  of  the  LXXX  questions:  "Sunt  enim 
Ideaj  principales  formsc  qusedam,  vel  rationes  rerum  sta- 
biles atque  incommutabiles,  quae  ipsce  formataj  non  sunt: 
ac  per  hoc  ctemse  ac  semper  eodem  modo  sese  habcntes, 
quffi  in  divina  intelligentia  continentur.''  Danielle  then 
illustrates  his  meaning  by  the  example  of  an  architect 
who  plans  and  arranges  all  the  parts  of  an  edifice  in  his 
mind  before  he  proceeds  to  erect  it.  Ideas,  therefore, 
are  the  intellectual  forms  of  things  existing  in  the  Divine 
Mind  before  they  are  produced  objectively  to  the  senses. 

The  Theology  of  Plato,  observes  a  modem  disciple*, 
celebrates  the  great  cause  of  all  "as  something  superior 
even  to  being  itself;  as  exempt  from  the  whole  of  things, 
of  which  it  is  nevertheless  ineffably  the  source,  and  does 
not  therefore  think  fit  to  con-numerate  it  with  any  triad, 
or  order  of  beings".  "It  denominates  it  the  one,  and 
THE  GOOD;  by  tlic  former  of  these  names  indicating  its 
transcendant  simplicity,  and  by  the  latter  its  subsistence 
as  the  object  of  desire  to  all  beings,  for  all  beings  desire 
good."  "In  the  Platonic  system  the  one  and  the  good 
is  the  princij)le  of  principles,  in  which  all  things  causally 
subsist,  absorbed  in  suj)er-essential  light,  and  involved  in 
unfathomable  depths ;  and  from  this  principle  of  principles 
a  beauteous  progeny  of  principles  proceed,  all  largely 
partaking  of  the  ineffable,  all  stamped  with  the  occult 
characters  of  Deity,  all  possessing  an  overflowing  fullness 
of  good."  "From  these  dazzling  summits,  these  ineffable 
blossoms,  these  divine  propagations,  being,  life,  intellect, 
soul,  nature,  and  body  depend:  monads  suspended  from 
unities  y  deified  n«atures  proceeding  from  deities."   Each  of 

*  W.  Thomas  Taylor.     Introduction  to  the  translation  of  Proclus. 
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these  monads,  too,  is  the  leader  of  u  series  which  extends 
from  itself  to  the  last  of  things,  and  which,  while  it  pro- 
ceeds from,  at  the  same  time  abides  in,  and  returns  to 
its  leader.  "And  all  these  principles,  and  all  their  pro- 
genies, are  finally  centered  and  rooted  by  their  summits 
in  the  first  groat  all  comprehending  ONE.'' 

Etemalmente  rimanendosi  una. 

"Thus  all  beings  proceed  from  and  are  comprehended 
in  the  first  being:  all  intellects  emanate  from  one  first  in- 
tellect: all  souls  from  one  first  soul:  all  natures  from  one 
first  nature:  and  all  bodies  proceed  from  the  vital  and 
limiinous  body  of  the  world:"  by  which,  probably,  tliis 
eminent  Platonist  meant  a  quasi  metaphysical  condition  of 
primitive  matter  containing  light  and  life  as  its  essential 
principles. 

Ana  lastly,  as  M*^  Taylor  continues,  all  these  great 
monads  are  comprehended  in  the  first  one,  from  which 
both  they  and  all  their  depending  series  are  unfolded  into 
light.  "Hence  the  first  one  is  truly  the  Unity  of  unities, 
the  Monad  of  monads,  the  Principle  of  principles,  the 
God  of  gods,   One  and  all  things,   and  yet  prior  to  all." 

Dante  was  well  acquainted  witli  this  ])latonic  system, 
et,  evidently  not  quite  satisfied  with  it,  as  how  could 
e  be?  Mucn  more  rational  and  edifying  to  us  are  the 
grand  truths  of  creation  as  related  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis.  Yet  the  professors  of  Neo-])latonism,  in  the 
schools  of  Alexandria,  exerted,  p(;rhaj)s,  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  the  rising  Christianity.  *^So  tar  as  human  reason 
was  rightly  emi)loyed  by  the  Platonists,  it  led  them  to  the 

great  truths  of  religion,  wliich  were  also  contained  in  the 
hristian  Revelation.  And  so  far  as  the  Christian  fathers 
rightly  exercised  their  reason  in  applying,  ilhistrating,  and 
corroborating  their  apostolic  creed,  or  in  investigating 
questions  independent  of  it,  so  far  they  trod  in  the  same 
steps  with  the  heathen  philosopliers.  To  suppose  that  there 
should  not  be  a  very  close  and  striking  resemblance 
between  the  two  systems  would  Ix;  to  imply  that  the  truths 
of  sound  reason  are  not  the  truths  of  inspiration,  or  that 
truth  under  the  Gospel  must  be  a  wholly  different  thing 
from  truth  under  nature."  * 

Not  only  Plato,  but  also  his  master  Socrates,  had  been 
greatly  inaebted  to  the  philosophical  Th(»ism  of  Pythagoras, 
and  sought  out  the  chief  good,  not  for  the  mere  j)urposc 

*  (Quarterly  Kcvicw,  Juno  ISIO. 
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of  making  men  wiser,  but  for  making  them  better  and 
happier.  This  was  the  first  great  aim  of  Dante  in  writing 
his  Divina  Commedia.  Socrates  recognized  the  Deity  in 
the  harmony  of  the  laws  of  nature,  in  the  constitution  of 
the  mind,  and  in  the  existence  of  the  moral  faculties —  so 
did  our  Poet.  Socrates  perceived,  with  Pythagoras,  that 
the  object  of  man  was,  or  ought  to  be,  to  regulate  his 
will  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  Divine  Mind ,  and  this 
constituted  virtue.  Dante  perceived  the  same,  and  adopted 
the  same  meaning  of  virtue,  "Ciascuna  cosa  e  virtuosa 
in  sua  natura,  cne  fa  quello  a  che  ella  e  ordinata;  e 
quanto  meglio  lo  fa,  tanto  e  piu  virtuosa." 

The  homage  rendered  to  Deity,  in  the  practice  of  this 
virtue y  was  religion,  and  in  it  consisted  the  happiness  of 
man,  as  did,  also,  the  chief  purpose,  or  final  cause  of  his 
being.  In  the  loving  conformity  of  the  human  will  to  the 
divine,  Dante  places  man's  highest  felicity.  Man,  in  seek- 
ing the  good,  according  to  his  moral  and  intellectual  na- 
ture, is  seeking  happiness  and  obtaining  it  at  the  same 
time.  In  the  first  book  of  his  "Monarchia",  c.  7,  Dante 
says  — 

"Et  onine  illud  bene  se  habet,  et  uptime,  quod  se 
habet  secundum  intentionem  primi  agentis,  qui  Deus 
est ... .  Dc  intentione  Dei  est  ut  omne  creatum  divi- 
nam  similitudinem  rcpra^sentet,  in  quantum  propria 
natura  recipere  potest  ....  Cum  totum  universum  nihil 
aliud  sit,  quam  vestigium  quoddam  divina;  bonitatis. 
Ergo  humammi  genus  bene  se  habet,  ct  optime,  quando, 
secundum  quod  potest,  Deo  assimilatur." 

In  V.  66  Dante  records,  with  Aristotle,  his  belief  in 
spontaneous  generation;   no  longer  held  by  Physiologists. 

There  is  much  in  the  philosophy  of  Danto  to  which  the 
profound  cogitations  of  Spinoza  correspond.  The  sum- 
mary of  whose  doctrine  concerning  Deity  is  contained  in 
the  14''',  15"',  and  16"'  propositions  of  his  Ethics: 

"Prseter  Deum  nulla  dari  neque  concipi  potest  sub- 
stantia'' etc.     (Sec  p.  479.) 

Spinoza  evidently  had,  in  his  mind,  the  notion  of  Deity  as 
enunciated  in  the  highest  philosophy;  and  as  signified  by 
His  peculiar  name  among  the  Hebrews.  This  conception 
comprised,  abstractedly,  extension  and  thought.  (See  on  C. 
XIX.,  52-63;   XXIX.,   16—21;   and  XXXIIL,  85—88.) 

*  Couvito.     Tratt.  I.,  c.  V. 
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CANTO  XIV.,  VERSI  133-9. 

Ma  chi  s'  avvedo  che  i  vivi  svggelli 
/>'  ogni  hellezza  piii  fanno  pin  suso, 
E  ch'  io  non  m'  era  li  rivolto  a  quelli, 

Escusar  puommi  di  quel  ch'  io  m'  accuse 
Per  iscusarmi;  e  vedermi  dir  vero; 
Chi  il  piacer  santo  non  c  qui  dischiuso, 

Perclie  si  fa,  montando,  piu  sincero. 

Dante  informs  us  (Par.  II.,  130 — 3)  tliat  the 
heaven  of  the  fixed  stars  takes  the  image  of  the 
Divine  Mind  which  moves  it,  and  makes  itself 
the  seal  thereof.  Arrived  at  the  sphere  of  Mars, 
he  tells  us  that  a  celestial  music  took  such  hold 
of  his  attention,  that  nothing  liitherto  had  ever 
charmed  him  so  much;  and  then,  remembering 
what  had  previously  been  said  of  the  person  of 
Beatrice  (Purg.  XXXI.,  49 — 51),  and  what  he  had 
recently  declared  of  her  eyes  (131 — 2) 

degli  occhi  belli 
Ne'  quai  mirando  mio  disio  ha  posa: 

he  remarks  in  excuse,  tliat  these  living  seals  of 
every  beauty  become  more  intensely  lovely  the 
higher  he  ascends  in  tlic  knowledge  of  divine 
things,  and  that  he  was  not  then  turned  tow^ards 
them.  We  are  to  infer,  tlierefore,  that  had  he 
been  so,  they  would  have  delighted  him  even 
more  than  the  music;  but  previously  to  that  moment 
the  piacer  santo  had  not  equalled  it.  Commenta- 
tors have  been  pleased  to  regard  the  eyes  of  Bea- 
trice as  the  twin  demonstrations  of  Theology,  into 
the  speculations  of  which,  as  Boccaccio  informs 
us,  Dante  desired,  above  all  other  things,  to  look. 
This,  however,  is  but  a  poor  compliment  to  that 
lady,  whose  significance,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show,  is  of  a  far  more  celestial  character  than 
either  dogmatical  or  exegetical  Theology.  As  the 
Divine  Wisdom  personified,  the  eyes  of  Beatrice 
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reflect  to  Daiitc  a  more  exalted  and  spiritual 
beauty  than  that  of  the  stars;  for  he  beholds 
in  them  the  radiance  of  the  Eternal  Mind.  The 
eyes  are  the  most  expressive  organs  of  the  mind; 
those,  therefore,  of  Beatrice  were  to  liini,  through 
an  abiding  love  of  the  good  and  the  true,  the 
faithful  indices  of  an  ever  increasing  beatitude, 
discerned  and  felt  in  proportion  as  he  advanced 
in  tlie  knowledge  of  divine  things. 

CANTO  XV.,  VERSI  97-135. 

Fiorenza,  dcntro  dalla  ccrchia  antica, 
Ond*  clla  toglio  ancora  c  terza  c  nona, 
Si  stava  in  pace,  sobria  e  pudica. 

&c.        &c. 

Tlie  name  of  Florence  has  been  variously  ex- 
plained. Witli  the  old  chroniclers,  tlie  prevalent 
opinion  was  that  it  was  derived  from  Fiorino^  the 
Pretor  of  Metellus ,  who  during  the  long  siege  of 
Fiesole  by  the  Romans,  commanded  an  entrenched 
camp  between  the  River  and  the  Rock,  and  was 
here  surprised  find  slain  by  the  enemy.  The 
meadows  abounded  in  flowers,  especially  lilies, 
and  the  ancient  ensign,  a  white  lily  on  a  red 
ground,  subsequently  reversed  (XVI.,  154),  and 
similar  to  the  form  on  the  florin  (fiorino),  with 
the  name  given  to  the  Duomo,  St.  Maria  del 
Fiore,  tend  to  show  that  the  name  was  taken  from 
the  flowery  mead,  rather  than  from  the  name  of 
a  Roman  pretor.  liConardo  Aretino  states  that 
the  name  of  the  city  originally  was  Fluentia^  so 
called  because  situated  between  the  Amo  and  the 
Mugnone:  and  that  subsequently,  from  the  flourish- 
ing state  of  the  colony,  it  was  called  Florentia. 
Scipione  Ammirnto  affiniis  that  its  name  from  the 
first  was  Florenzia, 

The  form  and  dimensions  of  the  original  city 
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have  not  been  very  accurately  recorded.  In  shape, 
probably,  it  resembled  a  Roman  camp.  Male- 
spini  says  that  it  was  "quasi  a  similitudine  di 
bastie".  The  wall  was  of  bm-nt  bricks ,  with  solid 
round  towers  at  intervals  of  twenty  cubits,  and 
it  had  four  gates,  and  six  posterns.  The  Cam- 
pidoglio,  where  now  is  the  Slercato  Vecchio,  was 
in  imitation  of  that  of  the  })arent  city,  Rome, 
whose  fortunes  her  daughter  for  many  centuries 
shared. 

The  first  historical  event  of  importance  in  the 
history  of  Roman  Florence,  was  tlie  defeat  ofRa- 
dagasius  and  his  Vandals  by  tlic  brave  Stilichio, 
who  by  liis  prudence  completed  what  famine  had 
began.  It  occurred  October  8"',  407,  on  the  fes- 
tival of  Santa  Reparata,  virgin  and  martyr. 

In  541,  Florence,  which,  according  to  Villani 
(lib.  II.,  1),  contained  22.000  men  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms,  was  burnt  by  Totila  (see  pp.  127 — 129). 
Subsequently,  in  part  recovering  its  former  state, 
after  the  power  of  the  Goths  in  Italy  had  passed 
away,  it  reverted  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Em- 
peror at  Constantinople.  At  the  accession  of  the 
Lombards  it  became  a  part  of  the  duchy  of 
Tuscany.  During  their  dominion  tlie  Baptistery 
was  built.,  in  imitation  of  that  at  Monza,  erected 
by  the  pious  Queen  Teodelinda  in  015;  but,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  it  was  the  ancient 
temple  of  Mars ,  the  original  patron  of  Florence, 
transformed  into  the  sanctuary  of  liis  Christian 
successor,  John  the  liaptist.  *  On  the  fall  of  the 
Lombards,  Florence  recovered  much  of  its  an- 
cient splendour.     Charlemagne  has  the  credit  of 

*  The  Baptistery,  orifjinally  open  at  the  toj),  was  roofed  over  in 
1150.  The  largo  baptiBmal  font,  of  which  Dante  broke  one  of  the 
tondi,  or  receptacles  at  the  angles  for  tlie  priests  to  stand  in,  was 
brought  here  from  St.  Reparata  in  11*28,  it  was  removed  in  1576. 
At  one  time  the  Baptistery  served  also  as  the  Duorao. 
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its  restoration,  and  from  liini  it  dates  its  second 
origin  (see  Vill.  lib.  III.,  c.  1),  though  this 
may  be  a  popular  error.  It  was  raised  under  the 
ascendency  of  Aries,  with  Mars  in  a  favour- 
able aspect,  so  that  the  people  might  increase 
and  multiply,  and  become  wealthy  and  warlike; 
but  Villani,  in  stating  this,  puts  in  a  protest 
against  giving  the  constellations  credit  for  ruling 
human  events,  "per<^  die  constellazione  non  pu6 
constringcre  per  necessitJi  il  libero  arbitrio  delli 
uomini,  iih  il  giudicio  d'Iddio". 

The  site  of  the  new  Florence  nearly  cor- 
responded to  that  of  the  old ,  but  extended  rather 
farther  to  the  north,  so  as  to  include  the  Piazza 
del  Duomo,  and  the  ot^f'/e  of  San  Giovanni,  the 
most  honorable  quarter  in  the  city,  but  did  not 
ap})roach  quite  so  near  to  the  river.  The  third 
enclosure  of  walls,  erected  in  1078,  in  the  time 
of  the  P]mpcror  Henry  IV"',  or,  according  to 
Lami,  not  until  1125,  extended  beyond  the  former 
in  every  direction.  (See  Villani  lib.  IV., .  c.  7.) 
They  were  quadrangular  in  form,  faced  NE.  and 
SW.;  and  beginning  on  the  east  side,  by  the 
gate  of  St.  Peter,  a  little  behind  the  church  of 
that  name,  passed  in  front  of  St.  Maria  Nuova. 
At  the  northern  anMe  they  included  the  church 
of  St.  Lorenzo:  then,  passinfr  by  tlie  Via  del  Gi- 
glio,  and  del  Moro,  to  the  River,  arrived  at  the 
Porta  Carraja,  where  the  bridge  was  afterwards 
built.  Along  tlie  river  front  they  included  the 
Borgo  di  S.  Panerazio,  di  Parione,  and  S.  Apostolo, 
crossed  the  head  of  the  ]\rercato  Nuovo,  where 
was  the  Porta  Santa  ]\Iaria,  and  continued  to  the 
Ponte  Vecchio,  and  beyond  that  to  the  Castello 
Altafonte:  here  they  made  an  angle,  where,  in 
Villani\s  time,  was  the  "coscia  del  Ponte  Ruba- 
conte",  and  passing  behind  the  church  of  "St. 
Jacopo  tra  le  fosse",   to  the  head  of  the  Piazza 
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di  Santa  Croce,  included  the  IJorgo  degli  Albizzi, 
and  then  ended  at  tlie  gate  of  St.  Peter,  where 
they  began. 

Beyond  the  river  were  three  Borghi,  threaded 
by  as  many  streets  branching  off  from  the  head 
of  the  Ponte  Vecchio;  these  formed  the  Sesto 
d'  oltr'  Amo,  but  were  not  enclosed  within  the 
walls  until  1250.* 

The  ^^cerchia  antka^'  of  Cacciaguida  was  the  first 
circle  of  the  new  city  which  arose  from  the  ruins 
of  the  Roman  one  destroyed  by  Totila,  it  in- 
cluded the  Badia,  which  the  fomier  did  not;  Dante 
therefore,  in  mentioning  this  circimistance,  shows 
how  accurately  he  had  informed  himself  of*  the 
course  of  the  previous  wall.  The  walls  of  Dante's 
time  were  began  in  12S4,  but  not  finished  until 
nine  years  after  his  death ;  they  are  those  of  the 
present  day. 

To  the  mixed  character  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  new  city,  Dante  ascribed  their  divisions  and 
feuds;  though  this  was  not  so  much  from  very 
ancient  time,  ^^ab  antico'\  as  from  a  comparatively 
late  period,  1010,  when  the  Florentines  seized 
and  dismantled  Ficsolc  in  a  manner  no  way  cre- 
ditable to  honest  neighbours.  But  political  justice 
and  equity,  in  the  minds  of  these  sturdy  repub- 
licans, never  had  much  weight.  Giov.  Villani, 
who  here  was  of  Dante's  opinion,  remarks ,  ''  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  Florentines  are  always  at 
war,  and  divided  among  themselves,  having  been 


*  The  walls  of  tliis  Sesto  were  lniilt  of  the  materials  fiiniished  bv 
the  towers  of  the  nobles,  whicli  the  government  of  the  people  caused 
to  be  cut  down  to  50  braccia.  That  portion  of  the  wall  "al  poprpio 
di  St.  Giorpio",  was  built  in  TioS  with  tho  contiscatcd  towers  and 
palaces  of  the  (tliibolins,  who  thus,  ten  years  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Guclfs,  were  themselves,  for  the  first  time,  expelled  from  Flo- 
rence, thoupfh  not  all,  as  a  few  fouj^ht  in  the  ranks  of  the  Florentines 
at  the  battle  of  Monte  Aperti,  Sept.  4i»»  1200.  After  this  battle,  the 
victorious  Ghibelins  destroved  manv  houses  of  the  Gnelfs,  and  con- 
fiscated  their  property  to  the  Comune. 
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descended  from  two  peoples  so  opposed  and  ini- 
mical, and  of  such  different  customs,  as  were  the 
noble,  virtuous  Romans,  and  the  cruel  and  fero- 
cious Fiesolani"  (lib.  I.,  c.  38). 

Machiavelli ,  speaking  of  these  divisions  in  the 
Proemio  to  his  Florentine  History,  says:  "that  most 
other  Republics ,  of  which  we  have  any  notice, 
have  been  content  with  one  division,  which,  ac- 
cording to  events,  has  either  raised  or  ruined 
them:  but  Florence,  has  made  many.  In  Rome, 
as  everyone  knows,  after  the  kings  were  ex- 
pelled, there  was  a  separation  between  the  nobles 
and  the  people,  and  this  remained,  without  fur- 
ther division,  until  the  Republic  was  ruined.  So 
also  at  Athens ,  and  in  other  republican  cities. 
But  at  Florence,  first  the  nobles  were  divided, 
then  the  nobles  and  the  people ;  lastly  the  people 
and  the  plebs;  and  it  happened  frequently,  that 
the  party  itself  which  prevailed  became  divided 
in  two.  From  this  followed  so  many  violent 
deaths,  and  exiles,  and  such  destruction  of  fa- 
milies, as  never  took  j^lacc  before  in  any  known 
city.  IJut  notwithstanding,  such  was  the  virtue, 
the  strength  of  mind ,  and  genius  of  those  citizens 
to  make  themselves  and  their  country  great,  that 
Florence  still  increased  and  prospered''.  Machia- 
velli thought  there  could  be  no  better  proof  than 
this  of  the  inherent  strength  which  it  possessed. 

But  this  was  rather  the  strength  derived  from 
its  earlier  days,  su])ported  by  its  conunercial  rela- 
tions. In  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the  contado  of 
Florence  extended  to  only  three  miles  around  the 
city.  Otho  r*.  enlarged  it  to  six.  By  the  time 
of  Frederic  ^^  (1184)  it  had  been  increased  to 
ten.  The  comune  had  steadily  persevered  in  its 
policy  of  absorbing  tlie  rural  nobility,  and  des- 
troying their  castles :  as  these  nobles  were  mostly 
partizans   of  tlie  Empire,  Frederic  was  offended, 
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and  took  away  tlie  whole  contaclo  up  to  the 
walls  of  Florence,  appointing  imperial  vicars  to 
take  charge  of  it.  In  13(10,  however,  tlie  Re- 
public had  more  than  recovered  its  fomier  juris- 
diction, for  there  were  mnvards  of  30.00(1  men 
within  the  walls  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and 
more  than  70.000  without  (Vill.  1.  VliL,  38).  The 
l)ractice  of  compelling  tlie  rural  nobles  to  take 
to  the  city  for  a  residence  led  more,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  cause,  to  tlie  divisions  which  fol- 
lowed, first  between  the  nobles,  then  between 
the  nobles  and  the  people,  and  subsequently 
among  the  latter. 

The  best  commentary  on  v.  97 — 117  will  he 
found  in  Villani  lib.  VI.,  c.  70;  he  expressly  says: 
''molti  porta vano  le  pelli  scoperte  senza  paiino 
con  berrete  in  capo,  e  tutti  con  usatti  in  piede; 
e  le  donne  Fiorentine  senza  ornamenti;  e  passa- 
vasi  la  maggior  donna  d'una  gonnclla  assai  stretta 
di  grosso  scarlatto,  cinta  ivi  su  d'lmo  schcggiale 
air  antica,  e  uno  maiitello  forderato  di  vajo  col 
tassello  disopra,  e  portavanlo  in  capo;  e  le  donne 
della  conuuie  foggia  vestiano  d'  uno  grosso  verde 
di  cambrasio  per  lo  simile  niodo :  e  usavano  di 
dare  in  dote  cento  lire  la  coniune  gente;  e  quelle 
clie  davaiio  alia  maggioranza  ducceiito  o  insino  in 
trecento  lire  era  tenuta  senza  modo  gran  dota;  etc." 

The  government  of  Republican  Florence  was  at 
first  Consular.  When  divided  into  four  quartUri^ 
it  had  four  Consuls,  with  a  senate  consisting  of 
one  hundred  citizens,  called  ^"huom  uomin'r .  When 
divided  into  scs/irri^  there  were  six,  but  it  was 
usual  to  mention  only  the  principal  one.  In  1207, 
a  podestJi  was  first  chosen  by  the  comune,  he 
was  always  a  stranger,  and  his  office  lasted  for 
one  year;  he  was  the  officer  of  justice,  but  except 
as  regarded  the  executive,  all  other  matters  were 
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ordered  by  the  Consuls.  This  form  of  govern- 
ment lasted  till  the  time  of  the  ^' prima  popolo^\ 
when,  Oct.  20'^  1250,  the  first  Capitano  di  Popolo 
was  appointed,  with  twelve  Anziani^  as  a  council. 
After  the  defeat  of  Manfred  in  1266,  the  Guelfs 
took  courage ,  and  the  Ghibclin  rulers  of  Florence, 
fearing  a  rising  of  the  people,  caused  two  Cavalieri, 
Frati  Gaudenti  of  Bologna ,  one  of  each  party,  to 
be  elected  to  the  podestk.  They  were  intent  only 
on  their  own  advantage.  To  assist  them,  a  council 
of  thirty  -  six  '*buoni  uomiui''  was  added,  who 
ordered  that  each  of  the  seven  chief  companies 
of  the  city  should  have  its  consul  and  captain, 
and  gonfaloniere  to  carry  the  banner  of  the  arte. 
The  gonfalon  of  the  company  of  Physicians  and 
Apothecaries,  in  which  Dante  enrolled  himself, 
bore  the  Virgin  and  child  on  a  red  ground.*  In 
1 292,  the  government  was  again  modified,  through 
the  triumph  of  the  popular  party  of  Giano  della 
Bella,  by  which  the  Nobles  were  excluded  from 
taking  any  part  in  the  regime  of  the  city;  and  a 
Gonfaloniere  di  Giusiizia  was  created,  as  the  head 
of  the  government,  assisted  by  six  Priori  from 
tlie  city  companies.  ** 

(.^ANTO  XV.,  VERSI  136-9. 

Moronto  fu  mio  frate  ed  Elisoo; 

Mia  donnii  vcnne  a  me  di  val  di  Pado, 
E  quindi  il  soprannoinc  tuo  si  feo. 


The  family  of  the  Elisei   is  mentioned  by  Ri- 
cordano  Malespini  who  wrote  in  1267,  as  one  of 


*  These  seven  Arti  were  1.  the  Changers  of  money.  2.  the  Judges 
and  Notaries.  3.  tlie  Physicians  and  Apothecaries.  4.  the  Wool 
weavers  or  Clothiers.  5.  the  Silk  weavers  or  Mercers,  6.  the  Fur- 
riers. 7.  the  Merchants.  There  were  also  14  lesser  companies;  the 
Hrst  of  wliicli  was  the  I^itchers,  tlie  last  the  Pnhlicans. 

**The  Priori,  instituted  in  1282,  were  at  first  three,  then  nix,  at 
one  time  twelve,  and  lastly  eifjht. 
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the  most  ancient  in  Florence,  and  of  Roman  origin, 
or,  at  least,  so  believed  to  be.  (See  on  XVI.. 
40 — 45).  The  maiden  name  of  Cacciaguida's  wife 
was  Aldighiero^  she  is  thought  to  have  been  the 
daughter  of  a  lawyer  of  that  name  at  Ferrara. 

Aldighiero ,  the  great  -  grandfather  ( bisavo  )  of 
Dante,  was  living  in  1189,  he  may  have  been 
born  about  1 136,  and  have  died  in  1 196.  At  the 
time  of  Dante's  vision  he  was  still  in  the  Pur- 
gatory of  the  proud.  The  name  Aldighiero  w-as 
subsequently  altered  to  Allighieri^  and  became  the 
^^casato^^  of  Dante,  but  the  mode  of  spelling  it 
was  not  uniform,  the  correct  way  is  with  two  lis. 
The  family  arms  were  parted  per  pale  or  and 
sable  ^  a  fess  argenl.'^  Bellinvione  ^  the  grandfather 
of  Dante,  had  seven  children,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
AUighieri  11"*,  was  the  father  of  the  Poet;  he  w^as 
a  jurisconsult  and  judge  by  profession.  By  his 
first  wife,  Lapa  di  Chiarissimo  Cialuffi,  he  had 
a  son,  Francesco,  cind  by  his  second  wife.  Donna 
Bella,  he  had  Durante,  whose  name  was  ab- 
breviated to  Dante.  Boccaccio  also  mentions  a 
daughter  who  became  the  wife  of  Leon  Poggi. 


CANTO  XVI.,  VEKSO  :)S. 
E  irenla  fiate  venne  questo  fuoeo. 

TwENTV-FiVE  CoDici  examined  on  this  verse 
(Florence  12;  Paris  2  [No.  10  Fonds  de  Reserve; 
No.  7255  gen.  collection];  Brit.  M.  11,  and  C 
Roscoe)  gave   only    one   example  of  the  reading 


*  These  arms  liave  the  same  bcariiijif,  a  fess  anjent,  as  those  as- 
cribed to  the  Fran^ij)ani  of  Jioiue,  from  whom  the  family  of  Dante 
lias,  by  some,  been  supposed  to  havr  cleseeiided,  but.  the  ground  of 
the  former  is  (fulvs  and  azure.  StT  Andin  d(^  liiaiis  "/^W  (Uisata  c  delV 
(irmie  di  Dante^\  Wlien  the  sons  of  Dauto  settled  at  Verona,  they 
chanpfed  tlieir  arms  t<i  azure  ^   a  winjr  ffv- 
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^^Entre^\  and  this  was  in  tlie  C.  Brit.  943,  where, 
however,  it  had  been  partially  corrected  to  frenta. 

Twenty -EIGHT  Printed  Editions  gave  seA^n 
for  the  reading  of  the  Crusca , 

E  Ire  fiate  venne  questo  fuoco. 

Tliese  included  Pietro  di  Dante  among  the 
early  commentators;  Volpi  and  Venturi  among 
the  editors  of  the  last  century,  and  Poggiali, 
Fraticelli  andBianchi  among  those  of  the  present.* 

All  tlie  otlier  cominentiitors  and  editions  consulted,  the 
Ott.,  hcnv.,  Buti;  the  Edit.  1,  %  3,  4;  Vend.,  Nid.,  Land., 
Aid.,  Veil.,  Dan.;  Lomb.,  Dion.,  Biag.,  Cos.,  Costa,  Viv., 
"the  Four",  and  Witte,  had  trcfita. 

Viviani  (1823)  remarked  that  the  Ed.  of  Foligno, 
and  that  of  Naples,  have  in  v.  37  ^^Al  sol Leone^\ 
and  that  this  is  found  also  in  some  of  the  Ci. 
Trivulziani. 

Dante  in  his  Convito,  Tratt.  II.,  c.  15,  says 
that  half  the  period  of  Mars  is  ''un  anno  quasi", 
consequently  that  the  whole  period  is  less  than 
(quasi)  two  years**,  the  Accademici  took  it  as  quite 
two  years,  and  then,  with  the  reading  (renia^  found, 
as  they  gravely  remarked,  that  '' Cacciaguida 
verebbe  a  esser  prima  morto,  die  iiato";  a  sen- 
tence conlirmed,  as  they  thought,   by  the  cliiose 


*  The  Florentine.  Ivlition  of  the  Ancuni  (l^lO),  also  r.^ads  with 
the  Crnsea,  Hnd  stjttes  that  tro  fuUv  is  the  rea<liiig  of  the  C.  Cassi- 
ncnse ,  an<l  was  thus  understood  l»y  the  Postillatore,  who  saya  that 
Caceiapiiida  was  born  about  llOfi. 

*•  J)ante'8  words  are:  "Onde  ponemo  che  possibilo  fosse  questo 
nono  cielo  non  niuovere,  la  terza  parte  del  Cielo  8arobl»e  ancora 
non  veduta  in  cinseuno  luofj^o  della  terra;  e  Saturno  snrcbbe  qnat- 
tordici  anni  e  mezzo  a  eiascuno  luojifo  della  terra  celato;  e  (Jiove 
sei  anni  si  celercbbe;  e  Marte  un  anno  quasi;  e  '1  Sole  cento -ottan- 
tadiie  di  c  quattordici  ore;  etc."  Here  one  half  the  periodical  time 
is  given,  in  a  general  way;  if  we  double  that  of  the  sun,  we  shall 
have  365  days  i  hours,  which,  as  Dante  was  not  here  writing  a 
treatise  on  astronomy,  was  sufficiently  exact  for  his  purpose.  So 
half  the  time  of  the  Mars  is  stated  as  '*nn  anno  quasi''  ,  and  when 
we  double  this  to  get  the  whole  periodical  time,  we  have  less  than 
two  years. 

29 
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of  Pictro  di  Dante  who  was,  in  Jiiayioli's  opinion, 

"})iu  piccino  appetto  al  padre,  clie  un  punto  coni- 

parato  colF  universo".     Peter  says: 

"Diccndo  (lictus  spiritus  quod  a  die  adimnciationis 
(Jhristi  usque  ad  nativitatoni  suain,  illc  planeta  Mar- 
tis,  qui  facit  cursum  suum  in  duobus  annis,  ad  suum 
Lconcni,  idest  ad  signum  Leonis  coolostc,  quod  signuin 
Hcot  sit  domus  Solis  secundum  Isidorum,  tanien  cum 
sit  calidum  et  siccuni,  ut  est  ipse  planota  Martis,  ideo 
vocat  ipsum  suum  Leoncm  rationo  convenicntis  natii- 
raj,  venerat  553  vicibus,  quod  in  1300,  quando  hoc 
opus  auctor  dieit  sc  fecisse,  in  ni(»nto  bene  adver- 
tendo,  erant  206  anni;  Hcot  reperiatur  scri])tum  cor- 
rupte  30  vicibus,  ubi  debet  dieere  tribus  vicibus;  et 
nunc  in  1340  enmt  1234*  anni.^' 

The  accadeniici  having  thus  thrown  down  tlie  apple  of 
discord,  a  sliarj)  fight  took  ])lace  between  the  supporters 
of  tlic  ^^tre^^  and  those  of  the  ^Urenta^\ 

Lombardi  declared  for  the  latter,  and  showed  that  Dante 
was  right,  and  that  his  reputed  son  was  wrong;  he  set 
down  the  exact  periodical  time  of  Mars  (GS6  days,  22 
hours,  29  minutes)  the  half  of  which  was  a  year  less 
twenty-one  days  and  a  fraction,  not  too  long  for  an  "un 
anno  /ywr/.sv",  and  multiplying  it  by  oSO,  found  that  it  gave 
for  the  birth  of  Dante's  Uilavo,  a  date  between  1090  and 
91,  not  too  early  for  him  to  have  fought  under  (.'onrad  Til'"'', 
who  died  in  li52,  or,  certainly,  before  1160.  This  deci- 
sion of  Lombardi  was  aj)proved  of  by  Dionisi,  Biagioli, 
Cesari,  Costa,  and  all  the  more  erudite  Editors  and  com- 
mentators. PVaticelli,  however,  continued  the  fight  (1S37), 
complained  of  the  '^minuzioso  e  sofistico  calcolo"  of  Lom- 
bardi, and  spent  more  than  two  ])ages  in  the  attemj)t  to 
confute  him.  liad  Fraticelli's  resentment  rested  here,  Danto- 
philists  might  readily  have  forgiven  him,  but  he  rudely 
attacked  the  Master  himself,  and  said:  "In  terzo  luogo 
io  domando  il  perche  Dante  avrebbe  voluto  mai  per  es- 
primere  il  580,  dire  goflamentr^  rinqitr  cento  cinquanta  c 
irentit,  e  non  addirittura  cinque  cento  ottantUy  come  vuolo 
il  buon  discorso?  Vi  fu  ei^H  costretto  dal  metro  o  dalla 
rima?  No  per  certo,  perciocche  cgli  facilissimamente 
avrebbe  potuto  dire 

Al  sua  Leone  cinqvecento  oitanta 
Fialc  venne  quesfo  7iostro  fnocn,  ec,-^ 

*  Codico  del  Turco,  12;iH. 
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Perhaps,  some  day,  Ser  Pietro  will  favour  the  world 
with  an  improved  version  of  the  original  Commedia.  In 
his  last  edition  (1860)  he  has  not  done  so,  but  has  con- 
tented himself  with  a  harmless  fling  at  Lombardi  for  his 
^^lambiccato  argomento^\  The  crusade  of  Conrad  IIP^ 
took  place  in  1148;  if  Cacciaguida  were  bom  in  1091,  he 
would  then  have  been  in  his  58^'*  year,  which  Fraticelli 
thinks  is  far  too  old  for  any  one  to  cross  the  seas  to  go 
and  fight  the  Turks.  Brunone  Bianchi,  who  also  con- 
tends for  the  ^^trc^\  does  not  attach  so  much  importance 
to  this  circumstance,  being  himself  of  a  more  vigorous 
constitution,  and  winds  up  his  note  on  this  passage  with 
a  "perche  il  fanatismo  di  queste  Crociate  era  tale  da 
spingervi  anche  un  vecchio  a  ottanta'\ 


CANTO  XVI.,  VERSI  40-45. 

Gli  antichi  miei  ed  io  nacqui  nel  loco 

Dove  si  trova  pria  T  ultimo  sesto 

Da  quel  che  corre  il  vostro  annual  giuoco. 
Basti  do'  miei  maggiori  udirne  questo: 

Clii  ei  si  furo,  ed  onde  venner  quivi. 

Pill  e  tacer,  che  ragionare,  onesto. 

Dante  was  proud  of  his  Roman  origin:  ^^ gli 
antichi  micV\  were  not  from  Fiesole  Tlnf.  XV., 
61 — 78),  but  of  tliosc  more  ancient  families,  either 
the  original  founders  of  the  city,  according  to 
the  theory  then  received,  or  subsequent  colonists 
who  came  from  Rome.  The  Poet  calls  the  Flo- 
rentines 


—  queir  ingrato  popolo  maligno, 
Clio  discese  di  Fiesole  ab  antico, 
E  tiene  ancor  del  monte  e  del  macigno. 

And  this  no  doubt  was  true.  When  Fiesole 
looked  down  from  her  proud  and  lofty  rock,  upon 
the  plain  below,  througli  which  the  Arno  passes 
to  the  sea,  the  site  of  Florence  was  occupied  by 
two  small  villages  named  ^^  Villa  Armna^\  and 
^^  Villa  Camarfe^\  or  Domus  Martis,  where  was  held 
a  weekly  market. 

29* 
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All  that  can  with  certainty  be  said  of  Fiesole, 
is  that  it  was  an  Etruscan  city  long  before  Flo- 
rence came  into  existence.  The  Etruscans  (or 
Tuscans)  are  supposed  to  have  expelled  the  more 
ancient  Pelasgi,  but  who  they  were,  or  from 
whence  they  came,  whetlier  from  Lydia,  or  some 
other  country,  are  matters  of  mere  learned  con- 
jectm'e.  Spreading  themselves  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  Italy ,  they  constituted  a  federal  state  of 
twelve  principalities,  and  were  the  mortal  enemies 
of  the  Romans.  Porsenna,  who  ruled  in  Chiusi, 
reduced  the  rising  masters  of  tlie  world  to  im- 
minent straits. 

When  we  come  to  authentic  history,  we  find  the 
Fiesolani  still  among  the  fiercest  enemies  of  the 
Roman  senate  and  people.  '^I'hey  took  part  in 
the  social  war,  and  were  j)unished  by  the  con- 
fiscation of  their  lands,  and  the  settlement  among 
them  of  a  colony  of  Sylhi's  veterans  (B.  C.  S2). 
So  Leonardo  Aretino,  whose  statement  Avould 
seem  to  be  borne  out  bv  older  authorities.  Sci- 
l>ione  Ammirato,  however,  was  of  opinion  that 
the  settlement  did  not  take  place  until  after  the 
battle  of  Philippi  (li.  ('.  42),  under  the  triumvi- 
rate of  Marc  Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Octavius. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  (*an  l)e  no  doubt  tliat 
the  city  of  Florence,  ''la  piccola  Roma'',  as  it 
was  called,  had  a  Roman  and  not  an  Etruscan 
oriofin.  It  was  one  of  tliose  cities  founded  bv  a 
Roman  colonv,  of  which  there  were  so  many 
throughout  Europe,  and,  in  imitation  of  its  great 
original,  had  Aqueducts,  Batlis,  Tlieatres,  a  Cam- 
pidoglio,  Temples  and  otlier  public  buildings;  it 
had  also  its  own  Consuls,  and  Senate,  and  the 
same  laws,  usages,  customs  and  games  as  the 
mother-city;  and  tlirougli  all  its  vicissitudes  still 
retained  families  descended  from  the  first  Roman 
settlers,  of  which  Dante  regarded  his  own  as  one 
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Malespini,  wlio  is  more  of  a  local  historian 
than  Giov.  Vilkni ,  relates  some  particulars  of  the 
original  Roman  founders  of  Florence,  which  the 
latter  put  no  faith  in.  He  states  that  Uberto  Ce- 
sare ,  the  son  of  Catiline ,  liaving  been  received 
into  favour  by  Julius  Caesar,  was  sent  with  seven 
companions  to  remodel  the  city  in  the  likeness 
of  Rome.  This  account  does  not  harmonize  with 
previous  statements,  and,  in  all  probability,  is  a 
mere  fable;  but  it  was  credited  by  the  chronicler. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  noble  family 
of  the  Uberti,  the  firm  supporters  of  imperial 
authority  in  the  1 2"' century,  were,  from  the  first, 
the  chief  citizens  in  Florence,  and  of  Roman  ori- 
gin; and  that  next  to  them  in  ancient  nobility 
came  the  Roman  family  of  the  Elisei,  who  were 
also  Ghibelins.*  Malcspini's  words  are  (c.  29): 
'^The  said  Uberto  took  to  wife  a  lady  of  Rome, 
sister  to  a  noble  Roman  named  Elisone,  from 
whom,  it  is  said,  are  descended  the  Alisei  (Elisei) 

*)  The  companions  of  Uberto,  as  named  by  Malespini,  were  — 

Elisonk  ,  from  whom  were  clescendod  the  lAaei.  or  Elisei  — 
one  of  whom,  Messer  Liseo  de'  Lisci,  was  created  a  Ca- 
valier by  Charlemaf^ne  (cap.  LVHI). 

Attilante,  from  whom  came  the  Osmanni,  afterwards  the 
Foraboschi. 

JJiLioNE,  from  whom  came  the  Ravignani,  very  great  people, 
who  lived  "in  siilla  Porto  di  San  Piotro";  thoir  house  af- 
terwards belonged  to  the  Conti  Guidi,  a  family  descended 
from  a  daughter  of  Messer  Bellinciono  Herti:  the  chronicler 
adds  "e  sono  venuto  meno". 

Caprone,  from  whom  came  the  family  dclV  Area  "auticliis- 
simi  gentili  uomini". 

Galiano,  from  whom  came  the  GaUgni\  their  house  was  in 
the  Orto  San  Michele;  also  the  lionaijuisi,  who  lived  in  the 
Via  del  Garbo  (tiiese  were  also  allied  to  the  Presa  family, 
one  of  whom,  Messer  Buonaguisa,  was  made  a  Cavalier, 
by  the  £mp.  Arrigo  of  Bavaria),  the  Alepri,  Guigni,  and 
CApriani, 

Uoo,  from  whom  came  the  Ughi.  one  of  whose  members 
founded  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Ughi,  which,  on  holy 
Saturday,  gave  the  signal  for  lighting  "il  fuoco  benedetto". 

Abimsacco,  from  whom  came  the  Caponsacchi, 
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of  Florence,  wbo  were  kinsnieii  ("coiisorti  di 
ccppo")  of  the  Infrangipaiii  of  Rome,  and  this 
Elisone  was  one  of  the  seven  conii)anions  of 
Uberto." 

Tliat  the  Poet,  believing  in  liis  Roman  origin, 
should  have  gloried  in  it ,  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  seeing  what  were  tlie  })rejudices  of  the  time 
in  reference  to  those  who  had  their  origin  from 
Fiesole, 

Gente  avara,  invidiosa,  e  superba: 

Cacciaguida  tells  his  great-great-grandson  that 
he  and  his  ancestors  were  born  in  the  Sesto  di  Porta 
San  Piero,  the  fifth,  and  in  those  days,  the  last 
(see  on  XV.,  97 — 135),  just  where  it  w\is  entered 
on  coming  from  the  Mercato  Vecchio,  at  that  cud 
where  the  Via  di  Calimara,  which  led  from  the 
porta  Santa  Maria  to  the  porta  del  Duomo,  passed 
througli  the  centre  of  tlie  ancient  city.  The  houses 
of  the  Allighieri  were  in  tlie  next  street  parallel 
to  the  Corso,  and  nearer  to  tlie  porta  di  San 
Pietro,  close  to  the  Piazza  di  S.  ]\Iartino,  where 
a  vestige  of  them  still  remains,  No.  533,  Via  Ric- 
ciardo.  Behind  these  houses,  and  facing  the  Corso, 
was  the  residence  of  the  Donati;  the  Casa  del 
Bello  was  on  the  west  side  of  them,  and  the  Casa 
de'  Portinari,  on  the  east  side,  behind.  An  an- 
cestral residence  in  the  centre  of  the  city  was  a 
mark  of  ancient  and  nol)le  descent.  Who  these 
ancestors  were,  and  whence  they  came. 

Pill  e  taccr,  clio  ragionarc  onesto. 

This  expression  is  very  like  that  used  by  Dante 
in  reference  to  the  compliments  he  received  from 
the    illustrious  Poets  of  antiquity  (Inf.  IV.,  104), 

Parlando  cose,  cho  il  tacero  e  bcllo, 

and  shows  a  similar  sense  of  modesty.  If  Cac- 
ciaguida   no    longer    gloried    in   his   earthly    de- 
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scent,  Dante  might  and  did.  The  knowledge  of 
it,  he  pretends,  exalted  him  in  his  own  esteem, 
and  he  uses  tlie  Roman  voi,  in  place  of  the  Flo- 
rentine ill,  at  which  Beatrice  gives  a  significant 
'liem!'  Thus  the  Poet  laughs  at  the  littleness 
of  human  vanity,  playfully  turning  his  wit  against 
himself. 

When  Totila  destroyed  Florence,  there  were 
thirty -eight  families  within  the  first  circle,  who 
all  had  their  towers,  one  or  more  each,  *'nella 
prhna  porta  di  Firenze"  (Malesp.  cap.  35).  Towers, 
as  a  mark  of  nobility,  and  for  defence  in  those 
quarrelsome  times,  were  a  lloman  usage,  followed 
throughout  Italy.  When  Florence  was  restored, 
between  755  and  801 ,  it  was  larger  and  more 
beautiful,  says  Malcspini,  than  before,  but  Vil- 
lani  states  that  it  was  not  so  large,  and  he  woidd 
seem  to  be  riglit.  Charlemagne  kept  Easter 
Sunday  of  805  lierc,  made  many  knights,  nnd 
founded  tlie  very  remarkable  clmrch  of  the  Holy 
Apostles.  The  city  and  contado  were  tlien  governed 
by  two  Consids  and  a  hundred  Senators.  When 
tlie  Emperor  Otho  T',  king  of  Germany,  in  9G1, 
(^ame  to  Italy  to  receive  the  imperial  crown ,  he 
was  received  vdi\\  nmch  honour  by  the  Floren- 
tines, and  took  n  great  liking  to  the  city,  '^perehfc 
scmpre  era  istata  fodcle  alio  'mperio,  e  s\  la  fa- 
voreggio,  e  privilegio,  e  concedettele  infino  a  sei 
miglia  di  Contado''  (cap.  51.).  One  of  his  Barons 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Conti  Guidi  of  Ravenna, 
a  descendant  of  whom,  named  Guido,  married 
the  beautiful  Gualdrjida  (daughter  of  Messer  Bil- 
lincione  Berti  de'  Uavignani)  who  received  from 
Otho  IV"'.    the   whole  Casentino  for   her   dowiy. 


*  I^clund  or  near  to  the  houses  of  the  Elisei  was  an  ancient  Ro- 
man arcli,  sometimes  calkMl  "T  Arco  dcj^li  Elisei'"  sec  liorghini, 
"Discorsi^'  "Deir  originc  di  Firenze''.    Parte  1.  p.  206. 
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and  from  whom  were  descended  the  Conti  Guidi 
so  frequently  mentioned  l)y  Dante.  Witli  Otho  IIF'*., 
ji^randson  of  Otho  T'.,  tliere  came  to  Fh^rencc  the 
Conte  Ugo,  believed  to  be  the  Marquis  of  Bran- 
denburg, who  here  resided  as  imperial  viear  in 
Tuscany.  Ilis  palace  was  on  the  site  of  the 
Vescovado,  and  he  had  a  villctta  at  Monti  Ughi. 
He  it  was  who  founded  the  seven  IJadie  in  Tus- 
cany, in  consequence  of  a  marvellous  vision  of 
the  torments  of  flell  which  he  is  related  to  have 
had  when  hunting  once  in  the  woods  of  Buonso- 
lazzo  in  Mugello,  about  ten  miles  from  Florence. 
His  arms  were  argent ,  fom-  pales  gules  (Pard. 
XVI.,   127—9).* 

On  the  death  of  Otho  HI' ^,  of  the  house  of 
Saxony,  the  choice  of  an  Emperor  having  passed 
to  the  seven  Electors  of  Germanv,  Hcnrv  H'"' 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  was  chosen  by  them  (ll)Oli). 
He  also  was  nuich  j)leased  with  Florence ,  made 
many  knights  there ,  and  built  St.  Miniato  in 
Monte.  In  1010  the  Florentines  destroyed  Fie- 
sole,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  cities,  like 
the  arms  they  once  bore,  were  brought  together, 
though  still  divided.  The  Florentines  jnit  away 
the  white  lily  from  their  red  shield,  and  tlie  Fie- 
solani  did  the  same  with  the  azure  moon  of  their 
white  one,  and  the  joint  arms  of  the  (Vnnune  be- 
came parted  per  pale,  gules  and  argent.  The 
government  of  the  city  by  two  Consuls  and  a 
hundred  Senators  still  continued. 

To  the  Emperor  Henry  IT"*,  succeedod  Conrad  II"  ^,  Dnko 
of  Franconia  (1024);  then  his  son  Honry  lU"'.  (1039); 
then  Henry  IV**'.  (1056),  in  whoso  tinio  the  now  walls  of 
Florence  were  erected  (1078),  by  which  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter,  and  the  borgo,  were  included  in  the  city.  It 
was  this  Emperor  who  sought  to  curb  the  increasing  y)re- 
sumption  of  the  Papacy,  in  the  person  of  Gregory  VI P'^; 

•  Soc  Borghini,  **Di8corsi  etc.  doUe  Famiglic  Florentine". 
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when,  for  the  first  time,  Florence  sided  with  the  Church: 
the  Emperor  in  vain   besieged  the  city   (lOSl).     "E  per 

Jiiesto  Arrigo   Imperadore  terzo   (quarto)  s'  incomincio  a 
ividere  tiitta  Itaha  quasi,  e  chi  tenea  con  lui,  e  chi  con 
la  chiesa"  (Malesp.  cap.  68;  Gio.  Vill.  1.  III.,  c.  17). 

Not  many  years  after  this  (1107),  the  Florentines  having 
successfully  resisted  the  Emperor,  resolved,  on  a  small 
scale,  to  imitate  him;  and  desiring:  to  extend  their  con- 
tado,  summoned  all  the  holders  of  castles  that  came  in 
their  way  to  surrender,  and  those  who  would  not  obey 
had  their  castles  taken  and  destroyed.  From  making  war 
against  imperial  castles,  the  Florentines  proceeded  to  make 
war  upon  ini])erial  towns,  and  now  those  party  wars 
commenced  which  were  so  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  Italy. 
Henry  V^''.,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1106,  proved  a 
greater  enemy  to  the  Church  than  the  former  had  been, 
he  died  in  1125,  and  with  him  ended  the  imperial  house 
of  Franconia. 

After  Henry  V'.,  who  left  no  children,  Lothaire,  Duke 
of  Saxony,  was  proclaimed  Emperor:  he  died  in  1137. 

During  the  reigns  of  Henry  V''*.  and  his  father,  the 
ducal  families  of  // W/'  and  Wnblin'^ien  had  risen  to  great 
]»ower  and  influence.  Henry  TV*''.,  in  1071,  had  conferred 
the  duchy  of  Bavaria  on  U'elf^  that  of  Suabia,  in  1030, 
on  Frederic  count  of  Hohenstauffen.  Henry  the  Proud, 
the  grandson  of  Wolf,  had  added  the  duchies  of  Saxony 
and  Tuscany  to  his  possessions;  and  Conrad,  the  son  of 
Frederic,  had  acquired  the  duchy  of  Franconia.  These 
two  princes,  descendants  of  the  families  of  Welf  and 
AVeiblingen,  the  one  devoted  to  the  Papacy,  the  other  to 
the  Empire,  on  the  death  of  Lothaire,  equally  became 
claimants  for  the  imperial  dignity.  Conrad  IIT'^'^,  who  had 
been  the  rival  of  Lothaire,  sncceeded  him,  but  his  elec- 
tion was  contested  by  the  Welfs,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Winsberg,  fought  Dec-Member  2rS  1140,  ^HVeir  and  ^^Veih- 
lingen^'  were  the  war-cries  raised  by  the  contending  ar- 
mies —  ominous  words  which ,  as  Gnelf  and  Ghihelin ,  were 
subsequently  naturalized  in  Italy,  and  became  the  distinc- 
tive names  of  the  opposing  factions  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor. 

It  was  under  Conrad  FH"'.,  that  Gacciaguida  fought  and 
fell.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa,  Duke  of  Suabia  (1152  —  1190). 

The  concordat  of  Worms  in  1122,  though  it  had  settled 
the  question  of  investitures,  had  not  reconciled  the  Em- 
pire with  the  Church,   and  in   the  reign  of  "//  huon  Bar- 
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harossa^\  the  enmity  was  renewed  with  increased  violence, 
tlie  pretensions  of  the  papacy  coming  into  collision  with 
the  pride  of  imperial  power.  Frederic's  history  is  a  series 
of  perpetual  wars.  The  defeat  of  his  host  at  Lcgnano  by 
the  burghers  of  Milan  in  1176,  followed  by  the  peace  of 
(yonstance,  confirmed  thi^  liberties  of  the  Lombard  republics. 
(See  on  Pard.  III.,  118—120.) 


CANTO  XVI.,  VERSI  106-111. 

Lo  ceppo,  di  che  nacquero  i  Calfucci, 
Era  gia  grando,  e  gia  orano  tratti. 
Alle  curule  Sizii  ed  Arrigucci. 

O  nuali  vidi  quel  che  son  disfatti 

rer  lor  superbia!  e  le  palle  doll'  oro 
Fiorian  Fiorenza  in  tutti  suoi  gran  fatti. 

The  loving  regard  which  Dante  slio\vs  for  the 
great  and  noble  families  which  had  flourished  in 
his  native  Florence,  and  his  desire  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  them  in  his  immortnl  Poem,  attest 
the  justice  of  his  generous  nature. 

In  honouring  them  he  did  honour  to  himself. 
In  rising  to  the  empyrean  of  poetic  fame,  he 
carried  their  names  with  him ,  and  thus  gave  to 
them  an  interest  in  the  estimation  of  posterity, 
which  otherwise  would  have  known  very  little 
about  them,  and  would  have  eared  even  less. 

Dante  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  is  a  most 
efficient  chronicler:  Malesjjini  had  already  men- 
tioned the  names  of  these  families,  and  of  many 
others,  l)ut  his  muster  roll  is  no  better  than  a 
dead  letter  compared  with  the  Poet's  ever  living 
record. 

Among  the  most  famous  of  the  early  Roman 
families  of  Florence,  one  whose  history  had  been 
traced  beyond  the  advent  of  Uherto  and  his  seven 
companions,  was  that  of  the  Lamberti,  who  bore 
for  their  arms  eight  golden  balls,  ^^^th  one  for 
a  crest,   placed  over  a  cap  of  maintenance:  Ma- 
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lespini  says  tliat  tlieir  "smisurate  gentilezzc,  e  pro- 
dezze,  e  grande  opere  le  quale  feciono,  sarebbe 
lungo  a  dire",  and  theOttimo  tells  us  that  they  were 
"most  noble  and  potent  citizens,  whom  the  author 
introduces  by  tlieir  anns,  as  if  to  say,  that  as  a 
ball  is  a  symbol  of  the  universe,  and  gold  the 
most  precious  of  metals,  so,  in  goodness  and  va- 
lour, the  Lamberti  surpassed  all  the  other  citizens". 
The  residence  of  the  Lamberti  was  near  the  church 
of  St.  Andrea.  In  tlie  court  of  the  Riccardi  pa- 
lace, in  the  via  de'  Scrvi,  is  a  sarcopliagus  on  which 
are  the  arms  of  this  family,  with  a  lambrekin 
pendant  from  the  crest*. 

The  family  ruined  by  their  pride  were  the 
Ul3crti;  their  residence,  says  Malcspini,  was  be- 
tween the  churcli  of  S.  Piero  Scheraggio  and  that 
of  S.  Romolo ;  it  occupied,  in  fact,  tlie  space  be- 
tween the  first  and  front  portion  of  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio  erected  by  Arnolfo  (similar  to  the  Pa- 
lazzo del  Comunc  at  Poppi  built  by  Lapo  a  short 
time  previously),  and  the  Palace  of  the  Uguccioni, 
now  Fcnzi,  so  well  known  to  English  visitors, 
and  erected  from  a  design  by  Raphael.  On  the 
destruction  of  the  Palace  of  the  IJberti,  a  family 
hateful  to  the  Florentine  Guelfs  from  the  reasons 
assigned  l)y  the  Poet  (Inf.  X.,  82 — 7.),  but  de- 
serving better  treatment  for  Farinata's  sake,  the 
ground  it  had  occupied  was  not  allowed  to  be 
built  upon. 

The  Uberti,  in  the  time  of  Frederic  P*.,  were 
the  most  powerful  citizens  in  Florence,  and  being 
displeased  at  the  consuls  and  senate  for  favouring 
the  party  of  the  Ohurcli,  they  with  tlieir  followers 

*  Malespini'8  cataloj^ue  of  the  Florentine  families  and  their  rosi- 
denccs,  with  the  Cavaliers  created  by  Charlemag-ne,  will  be  found 
cap.  LVII,  LVIII;  the  list  of  Cattani,  or  those  who  held  castles  in 
the  neighbourhood ,  at  cap.  LX.  In  the  second  volume  of  Borphini's 
**Discorsi"  there  is  an  interostinp^  dissertation  on  the  arms  oiF  these 
uoblo  families.     *'Deir  Arme  delle  Famiglio  Fiorcntine." 
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among  the  nobles  and  people,  made  war  upon 
the  authorities,  '*per  invidia  della  signoria",  as 
Villani  says,  "che  nou  era  a  loro  volere''  (1.  V. 
c.  9).  But  it  was  in  tlie  time  of  his  grandson 
Frederic  11'"'.  that  the  Gliibelins  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  city,  and  being  subsequently  ex- 
pelled ,  returned  in  force  under  Manfred ,  after  the 
victory  of  Monte  Aperti. 

In  the  list  of  Florentine  families  given  by  Ma- 
lespini  there  is  no  mention  either  of  the  Allighieri, 
or  the  Portinari.  The  author  of  the  Ottimo,  who 
lived  and  wrote  before  1336,  that  is  within  eighty 
years  of  Malespini's  death  (believed  to  have  taken 
place  in  1256,  in  his  sixty -sixth  year),  notices 
many  of  these  families,  as  a  Florentine  might  be 
expected  to  do.  And  it  is  melancholy  to  read 
how  many  of  these,  once  noble  pillars  of  the  Re- 
public, had  fallen  to  ruin,  and  passed  with  time 
away.  Some  few,  indeed,  had  migrated  to  Bo- 
logna, others  were  in  exile,  but  the  frequent  sen- 
tences, like  epitaphs  written  upon  tombs,  ^'' spcnti 
al  nomc^\  ^^dcl  tuilo  spe7ifa^\  too  plainly  confirm  the 
Poet's  remark, 

Le  vostro  cose  tntte  hanno  lor  mortc 
Si  come  vol: 

Dante,  who  was  a  devout  student  of  Boethius, 
as  well  as  of  the  Bible,  held  that  the  only  advantage 
of  being  born  noble  was  the  necessity  it  imposed 
on  those  who  were,  of  not  degenerating  from  the 
virtues  of  their  ancestors  (Boeth.  de  Consol. 
1.  Ill,  5).* 

•  *'Quofl  si  quid  est  in  nobilitate  bonuni,  id  esse  arhitror  solum, 
ut  iiiposita  nobilibus  nccessitudo  videatnr,  ne  a  majorum  virtute 
depencrent." 
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CANTO  XVII.,  VERSI  7-9. 

Perche  mia  donna:  Manda  fuor  la  vampa 
Del  tuo  disio,  mi  disse,  si  ch'  elF  esca 
Segnata  bene  deir  interna  stampa: 

Fifty- TWO  Codici  examined  on  this  passage 
(Rome  38,  Siena  H,  Brit.  M.  10,  and  C.  Roscoe) 
f^ave  (wcniy-two  examples  of  this  reading,  and 
eleven  variations  from  it.  Tims  making  in  all 
twelve  readings:  these  were 

2'"'  Segnata  bene  deir  eterna  stiimpa.     7  Codici. 

3""'  Segnata  lieve  deir  interna  stampa.     6  Codici. 

4*''  Segnata  venne  dair  etema  stampa.     4  Codici. 

5"'  Segnatii  bene  dair  etema  stampa.     3  Codici. 

G*''  Segnata  lieve  delP  etema  stampa.     3  Codici. 
•7*''  Segnata  venne  deir  interna  stampa.     2  Codici. 

8'"'  Segnata  bene  dall'  enterna  stampa.     1  Codice. 

1)^*'  Segnata  venne  dell'  etema  stampa.     1  Codice. 
JO"*  Segnata  tene  dell'  eterna  stampa.     1  Codice. 
ir''  Segnata  bene  deir  intera  stampa.     1  Codice. 
12'''  Segnata  breve  dell'  interna  stampa.     1  Codice. 

Thus  the  variations  in  the  second  word  of  this 
verse  were  lieve  ^  venne  ^  tene,  and  breve  for  bene; 
and  in  the  fom*th  word  eterna  and  intera  for  interna. 

Thk  Codici  with  the  //>.sy,  and  usual  reading,  were: 
Ci.  Vat.  356,  366,  367,  263,  266,  2373,  2866,  3197, 
3199,  4777;  Ci.  Barb.  1538,  2190;  C.  Ang.  10|;  Ci. 
('hig.  213  (in  margin  lieve  ...  eterna) j  253,  292;  Ci. 
Sen.  27,  30;  Ci.  Brit.  19.587  (scampa) ,  3460,  839, 
and  C.  Roscoe. 

The  Codici  with  the  second  reading,  were:  Ci.  Vat. 
266,  2358,  2864;  C.  Barb.  1534  {del  ectenia)',  C. 
Cors.  1354;  Ci.  Brit.  943  (altered  to  segnata  fiene), 
and  35S1. 

The  Codici  with  the  tlit'rd  were:  Ci.  Vat.  378,  2865, 
4776;  C.  Cors.  368;  Ci.  Barb.  1535,  and  1737. 

The  Codici  with  the  fourth:  C.  Vat.  3200;  C.  Cor. 
5  in  Cat.  Rossi  {al.  interna  in  margin);  Ci.  Brit.  932,     • 
and  10.317  {venr/a  dalla  el'na). 

The  Codici  with  the  fifth:  C.  Barb.  2192;  Ci.  Cors. 
607,  60  (da  eterna  stampa).  The  other  Codici  were: 
Sixth  reading:  C.  Cors.  1365:  ('.  Caet.;  C.  Brit.  3513 
{intera  originally).     Seventh:  Ci.  Chig.  167  (v.  al  bene), 
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251.  EifftUh:  (Mirit.  21.163  ((htlaciUerna^.  Ninth:  C. 
Barb.  2192.  Tenth:  (.\  8en.  32.  Eteveiith:  C.  Brit. 
3459  {''antera^'  tor  intern).     Twelfth:  V.  Cliig.  294. 

Nineteen  of  these  Codici  had  efcrna;  five  of  which 
(Ci.  943,  3581,  3513,  10.317,  an(lllH2)  were  among 
the  ten  Ci.  Brit,  consulted,  or  one  half  (which  is 
the  proportion  found  among  the  four  early  printed 
editi(nis):  as  another  of  these  (C.  3459)  had 

Segnata  bone  doll'  intern  stampa: 

which  is  a  very  good  reading,  there  were  (mly 
foiu'  out  of  ten  with  ^^inferna  .sfampa'\ 

Twenty- SIX  Printed  texts  consulted  sliowed, 
that ,  in  those  since  the  time  of  Aldus ,  excepting 
deir  for  (le  l\  tlie  verse  lias  invariably  been  priiited 
as  it  was  by  him, 

Segnata  bene  de  1'  int(;nia  stampa. 

but  before  his  time  it  was  not.  The  Ottimo  had 
the  third  reading,  for  it  explains  "sicche  ella  esca 
segnata    Icggiermenle   del    conio    del    tuo    aninio". 

Buti  read 

Segnata  bene  de  1'  cterna  stampa. 
and   explained:    "cioc   de    la    caritii    dello  Santo 
Spirito,  die  c  eterno". 

The  Ed.  of  Foligno  lias  the  sixth  reading, 
Segnata  licve  della  otorna  stain])a. 

The  Ed.  of  Naples  follows  it,  excepting  in  the 
misprint  ^^lictw^  for  licvi\  The  Ed.  of  Jesi  has  a 
reading  not  found  in  any  of  these  Codici, 

Segnata  lieve  da  la  interna  stampa 

The  Ed.  of  Mantua,  with  Benvenuto,  has  the 
ordinary  reading.  The  Vend. ,  Nid. ,  Land,  {(lalt 
interna)^  Veil.,  Dan.,  Cms.,  Vent.,  Lomb.,  Dion., 
Biag.,  Pog.,  (yCS.,  Viv. ,  Costa,  "the  Four'',  Frat., 
Bian. ,  and  Witte  all  have  the  same  reading. 

Romanis  (1822)  notices  the  reading  of  the  (A 
Caet.,   and  also  that  of  the  C.  Glembervie,  which 
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very  nearly  agrees  with  that  of  the  C.  Brit.  10.317, 
except  in  ^^dell^^^  for  dalla. 

Segnata  venga  dclP  etcma  stampa. 

CANTO  XVII. ,  VERSI  46—69. 

Qual  si  parti  Ippolito  cV  Atene  j 
Per  la  spietata  e  perlida  noverca, 
Tal  di  tiorenza  partir  ti  con\nene. 
&c.         &c. 

The  personal  history  of  Dante,  from  the  time 
tliat  M.  Corso  Donati  and  the  Ncri^  or  ultra  Giielfs, 
of  Florence,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Poj)e, 
were  plotting  at  Rome  the  ruin  of  the  Poet  and 
the  moderate  party,  to  the  victorious  career  of 
Can  Grande,  is  here  briefly  narrated. 

The  first  intimation  given  of  the  misfortimes 
about  to  happen  to  him,  is  that  of  the  Florentine 
Ciacco  (Inf.  VI.,  04 — 72),  who  predicts  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  7\Vv7  by  the  Biancld^  or  "la  parte 
sclvaggia ",  of  which  Messer  Vieri  de'  Cerchi  was 
the  head,  and  that  within  the  period  of  three 
years  the  latter  would  in  turn  be  expelled  by 
the  former, 

Con  la  forza  di  tal  che  teste  piaggia: 

that  is  of  the  Pope,  Bonifazio  VIII.,  who  at  that 
time  (1300)  held  the  Bianchi  in  suspense,  while 
in  secret  he  eiiccmra«:ed  the  Ncri. 

During  the  festival  of  Easter,  1300,  Dante  Avas 
at  Rome:  shortly  after  his  return  the  ti'oubles  be- 
gan. On  the  eve  of  May-day  the  Cerchi  and  Donati 
came  to  blows.  In  June,  it  would  appear,  the 
Cardinal  Portuense  was  sent  to  Florence  by  the 
Pope  to  reconcile  the  Guelfs,  but  the  Bian(*hi, 
who  Avere  in  poAver,  w^re  suspicious  of  him  and 
would  not  obey,  and  the  Legate,  taking  umbrage, 
retmnicd  to  Rome,  leaving  the  city  mider  an  inter- 
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diet.  (So  Villaiii.)  In  the  aiitiiiini  of  the  following 
year  he  came  again',  for  tlie  same  purpose,  but 
then  tlie  Ncri  offended  him,  and  lie  left  in  disgust. 

In  relating  the  political  events  whicli  occurred 
in  1300 — 1301,  in  consequence  of  the  dissensions 
among  the  citizens,  and  the  banishment  of  the 
more  turbulent  of  each  party,  Chroniclers  are  so 
at  variance,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  specify 
with  certainty  the  precise  order  of  events,  and  to 
determine  whether  the  banishment  took  place  in 
consequence  of  the  strife  in  the  streets,  or  from 
the  subsequent  secret  meeting  of  the  Neri  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Trinita,  which  the  IJianchi  with 
violence  resented.  After  consulting  all  the  nu- 
merous authorities  *,  it  is  only  from  Dante's 
words  (Inf.  VI.,  04  -6),  that  we  can  conclude,  us 
stated  by  Dino  Compagni,  that  the  banishment 
took  place  from  what  occurred  before  the  secret 
meeting  in  Santa  Trinita,  and  that  the  latter  event 
was  owing,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  return  of  the 
banished  Bianchi  before  the  intriguing  Neri. 

Giovanni  Boccaccio ,  in  his  life  of  Dante,  makes 
a  singularly  erroneous  statement  in  reference  to 
the  manner  in  whi(^h  the  Poet  was  iirst  constrained 
to  leave  Florence,  showing,  even  when  he  wi'ote, 
how  difficult  it  was  to  get  at  the  truth  in  this 
matter.  lie  says:  ''from  various  causes  the  hatred  of 
opposing  parties  increasing,  and  the  time  drawing 
near  for  the  secret  machination  of  threatening  for- 
tune to  take  effect,  it  was  whis])ered  throughout 
the  city,  that  the  party  averse  to  that  with  which 
the  Poet  held  had  collected  in  their  houses  a  larg-e 
force  of  armed  men  for  the  purpose  of  ridding 
themselves  of  their  enemies.  Which  being  believed, 
so  frightened  the  colleagues  of  Dante ,  that  every 

*  See  Dino  Compagni;  (iiovftnni  Villani;  Marcliiune  Steffani;  Loo- 
nardo  Aretino;  Macbiavelli;  Scipione  Ainmiiato;  Dionisi;  l^cllij 
lialbo,  and  other  modern  writers. 
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other  counsel  but  fliglit  being  rejected,  of  their 
own  accord,  they  fled  from  the  city,  and  he 
with  them".  This  statement  we  know  to  be  con- 
trary to  fact;  it  is  also  contrary  to  what  Boc- 
caccio in  another  jilace  asserts ,  that  on  a  pressing 
occasion  for  sending  an  embassy  to  Pope  Boni- 
fazio,  when  the  Republic  needed  the  Poet's  pre- 
sence at  home,  being  urged  to  go  by  the  chief 
men  of  the  state ,  lie  said  before  them  all,  '  if  I  go, 
who  remains,  and  if  I  remain,  who  goes?'  The 
embassy  here  alluded  to  was  that  which  Dante 
undertook,  after  liis  priorato,  for  the  purpose  of 
neutralizing  tlie  influence  of  the  Neri  at  the  court 
of  Rome;  and  that,  in  liis  thoughtful  remark,  he 
justly  estimated  the  importance  of  his  remaining 
in  Florence,  is  shown  by  the  sequel.  Dante,  on 
this  occasion,  was  accompanied  by  two  other 
de{)uties,  whom  tlie  Pope  soon  dismissed,  but, 
with  artful  dissimulation,  kept  the  Poet  at  Rome, 
while  in  secret  he  carried  on  his  designs  against 
Florence,  well  knowing  that  no  one  else  would 
have  the  courage  or  capacity  to  oppose  Charles 
of  Valois  and  his  iniquitous  schemes.  The  vo- 
luntary flig*ht  from  Florence  of  the  Bianchi  took 
place  when  Dante  was  in  Rome,  after  the  arrival 
of  Charles,  but  before  his  perfidious  intentions 
had  been  fully  disclosed,  and  when  Corso  Do- 
nati  and  his  ruffian  followers  had  secretly  col- 
lected in  the  houses  of  their  friends.  AVhat  fol- 
lows is  more  correct.  "Not  many  days  after  this, 
their  opponents  obtaining  the  government  of  the 
city,  all  those  who  had  fled  were  condcnmed  to 
perpetual  exile  as  public  enemies,  and  their  pro- 
perty confiscated  to  the  comune." 

AVhen,  in  the  autumn  of  1301,  Carlo  di  Valois 
was  sent  for  to  Anagni  by  Bonifazio,  the  chief 
cause  of  it  was,  according  to  Villani,  to  arrange 
about  an   expedition   to    Sicily   in    the  following 
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spring,  directed  against  its  ruler  Frederic  of  Ar- 
ragon;  at  the  same  time  the  Pope,  mindful  of 
his  displeasure  towards  the  Bianchi,  gave  him  the 
title  of  Paciaro  in  Tuscany ,  and  desired  him  to 
proceed  to  Florence.  Dante,  who  was  then  at 
the  papal  coiu^t,  as  an  ambassador  from  the  Re- 
public, on  the  part  of  the  moderate  Guelfs,  was 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  Pope's  purpose,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  prevent  the  ruin  of  his  party, 
already  resolved  on.  As  soon  as  intelligence 
reached  him  of  the  doings  of  the  French  prince 
and  the  Neri,  he  hastened  towards  Florence,  but 
it  was  then  too  late  to  render  help,  his  enemies 
had  prevailed,  and  he  stopped  at  Siena. 

The  Bianchi  were  not,  as  a  party,  effectually 
expelled  from  Florence  until  April,  1302,  "infra 
tre  sole",  from  the  period  of  the  Vision.  After 
that,  Charles  of  Valois  proceeded  to  Naples  in  the 
interest  of  Carlo  II'"'*,  to  join  the  expedition,  against 
Frederic  of  Aragon,  wliich  proved  a  failure.  Bo- 
nifazio,  it  appears,  had  promised  the  king  of 
France  to  make  his  brotlier  Emperor,  but  instead 
of  that  he  confirmed  Albert  of  Austria,  son  of 
the  Emperor  Rudolf,  in  that  dignity.  Tliis  greatl}- 
incensed  both  Philippe,  and  Charles,  and  led  even- 
tually to  the  king  being  excomnmnicated  by  tlie 
Pope,  and  the  Pope  treated  Avith  such  indignities 
by  the  king  that  he  died  in  consequence  (Purg. 
XX.,  86 — 90).  Corso  Donati,  who  liad  been  the 
chief  cause  of  raising  the  animosity  of  the  Pope 
against  the  Bianchi,  met  also  with  a  violent  death 
(Purg.  XXIV.,  82—7). 

The  duplicity  and  treachery  with  which  Charles 
of  Valois  behaved  at  P^lorence,  as  set  forth  by 
Dino  Compagni,  fully  confirms  what  the  Poet 
says  of  him  (Purg.  XX.,  70—5). 

In  verses  55  —  7  we  have  a  touching  and  af- 
fectionate allusion  made  by  the  Poet  to  his  wife 
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and  family:  but  he  never  mentions  any  of  them 
by  name,  nor  does  he  ever  directly  allude  to 
the  former.  Dante  carefully  excludes  all  matters 
merely  personal,  except  his  birth  and  baptism, 
which  were  too  intimately  connected  with  the 
history  of  Florence  to  be  omitted;  and  the  pro- 
tection and  friendship  of  the  Scaligeri,  which  are 
mentioned  to  their  lionoin*,  not  to  his  own.  He, 
alas!  felt  only  how  intensely  humiliating  it  was 
to  live  in  the  houses  of  other  people  (58 — 60), 
but  he  was  not  always  a  dependant  guest ;  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  he  lived  in  his  own  house 
at  Ravenna,  and  had  the  companionship  of  his 
affectionate  sons,  Pietro  and  Jacobo,  whom  a 
noble-minded  mother,  through  poverty  and  afflic- 
tion, had  struggled  hard  to  educate  and  rear  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  their  sire.  He  also  had  the 
satisfaction  to  know  that,  in  the  same  city,  his 
beloved  daughter,  Beati-ice,  was  living  in  a  state 
of  grace  with  the  sisterhood  of  the  Nuns  of  S. 
Stefano  dell'  Uliva. 

Dante's  description  of  himself,  in  the  Convito 
(Tratt.  I.,  3),  as  a  wandering  exile  in  search  of 
knowledge,  is  the  best  commentary  on  what  is 
alluded  to  by  him,  on  this  subject,  in  the  Com- 
media. 

"Poiehe  fu  piacerc  do'  cittadini  della  bellissima  e  fa- 
mosissiraa  figlia  di  Roma,  Fiorenza,  di  gettarmi  fuori  del 
8U0  dolcissimo  seno  (nel  quale  iiato  e  nudrito  fui  fino  al 
colmo  della  mia  vita  [Inf.  I.,  l5  XV.,  51],  e  nel  quale, 
con  buona  pace  di  queila,  desidero  con  tutto  il  cuore  di 
riposare  V  animo  stanco,  e  terminare  il  tempo  die  m'  6 
dato),  per  le  parti  quasi  tutte,  alio  quali  questa  lingua 
si  stende,  peregrino,  quasi  mendicando,  sono  andato,  mos- 
trando  contro  a  mia  voglia  la  piaga  della  fortuna,  che 
suole  ingiustamente  al  piagato  molte  volte  essore  impu- 
tata.  Veramente  io  sono  state  legno  sanza  vela  e  sanza 
governo  portato  a  diversi  porti  e  foci  e  liti  dal  vento  secco 
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die  vapora  la  dolorosa  poverta:  e  sono  (vile)*  apparito 
agli  occhi  a  molti,  cho  forse  per  alcuiia  fama  in  altra 
forma  mi  aveano  immaginato;  nol  cospetto  de'  quali  iion 
solamente  mia  persona  invilio ,  ma  di  minor  pregio  si  fece 
ogni  opera,  si  gia  fatta,  come  quella  che  fosse  a  fare/' 

But  still  more  galling  to  the  Poet  was  the  bad 
and  insensate  company  with  which  he  found  him- 
self associated,  *'in  qucsta  valle'',  61 — 9  (see 
also  on  Purg.  XIV.,  58 — G6).  Dante  here  alludes 
to  the  party  Bianchi,  for  which  he  had  a  su- 
preme contempt,  as  well  he  might  (Inf.  III., 
46 — 69);  nor,  after  the  fall  of  this  party,  did  he 
join  their  ill-concerted  attack  on  Florence  in  1304, 
to  which  insane  enterprise  the  Poet  has  been  sup- 
posed to  refer  in  the  verses  67—9, 

Di  sua  bcstialitate  il  suo  processo 
Fark  la  pruova,  si  ch'  a  tc  fia  bello 
Averti  fatta  parte  per  te  stcsso. 

But  he  may  possibly  here  allude  to  his  desire 
to  form  a  moderate  party,  as  noticed  by  Boc- 
caccio. 

"Era  nel  tempo  del  glorioso  stato  del  nostro  Poeta  la 
fiorentina  Cittadinanza  in  due  parte  pervortissimamente 
divisa,  le  quali  parti  riducere  a  unit  it  Dante  in  van  o  s'  affa- 
iicii  molte  volte.  Di  che  poi  che  s'  accorse,  prima  seco 
propose,  posto  giu  ogni  pubblico  uffizio,  di  viver  seco  prl- 
vatamente;  ma  da  It  a  dolcezza  delta  (jtoria  tirato ,  e  del  favor 
popolesco,  e  ancora  dalle  persuasion  de'  fuaggiori  j  sperando 
di  potere ,  se  tempo  gli  fosse  prestato,  molto  di  ben  ope- 
rare  (see  Inf.  I.,  31 — 43);  lascio  la  disposizione  utile,  e 
perseverando  seguito  la  dannosa.  Ed  accorgendosi  clui 
per  se  medesimo  non  ])0teva  una  terza  j)arte  tenere,  la 
quale  giusta,  la  ingiustizia  delle  altre  abbatesse,  con  quella 
si  accosto,  nella  quale,  secondo  il  suo  giudizio,  era  mono 
di  malvagita.'' 


•  The  Paduan  editors  inform  us,  that  all  the  texts  have  here  a 
laguna  wliich  they  have  thus  tilled  up.  It  does  not  seem  to  ine  ne- 
cessary to  do  so,  nor  do  I  think  the  word  **rt7t'''  is  proper  here  to 
be  used.  This  Truttato,  it  must  he  rcmomhere<l,  was  written  after 
the  second  and  third,  by  way  of  introduction.     (See  Scolari.) 
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This  statement  of  Boccaccio  is  fully  borne  out 
by  evidence  from  other  sources,  but  Ser  Giovanni 
was  not  always  so  well  informed. 

CANTO  XVIL;  VERSI  70-96. 

Lo  primo  tuo  rifugio  e  il  primo  ostello 
Sara  la  cortesia  del  gran  Lombardo, 
Che  in  su  la  Scala  porta  il  santo  iiccello; 

Ch'  avra  in  te  si  benigno  riguardo, 

Che  del  fare  e  del  ciiieder,  tra  voi  due, 
Fia  primo  quel  ehe  tra  gli  altri  c  piii  tardo. 

Con  liii  vedrai  colui  ehe  impresso  fue, 
Nascendo,  si  da  questa  stella  forte, 
Che  notabili  fien  r  opere  sue. 

&c.         &c. 

Tliere  can  be  no  doubt,  when  Dante  wrote  this, 
tliat  he  believed  the  Hero  here  alluded  to.  Can 
Grande  dclla  Scala ,  would ,  as  the  Vicar  general 
of  the  Emperor,  effect  those  political  changes  in 
the  government  of  Italy,  which  were  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  people  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  state.  Consequently,  tliat  on  the  failure 
of  Henry  VII'^,  Can  Grande,  the  head  of  the 
Gliibelin  league,  became  for  the  time  being  the 
Veltro  of  Dante. 

Pietro  AUighieri,  or  the  commentator  who  goes 
by  his  name,  p.  45—  6,  intimates  tliat  the  proto- 
type of  the  Veltro  exists  in  a  poem  by  Alanus,  but 
tlie  cxti*act  given  cannot  there  be  found,  though 
it  is  referred  to  also  by  Jacopo  della  Lana.  Pietro 
is  the  first  to  give  a  topographical  explanation  of 
*'/>•//  feltro  e  fellro'\  —  "Dicunt  quidam:  hoc  est 
in  partibus  LombardicTS  et  Ronmndiolae,  inter  ci- 
vitatem  Feltri  et  montem  Feltri."  This  would  seem 
to  show  that  there  was  then  a  shaping  of  the 
Veltro  out  of  some  Italian  potentate,  and  that 
Can  Grande  della  Scala  was  coming  forth  in  this 
character  from  the  time  that  the  passage  in  the 
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Paradise  came  to  be  considered.  Buti  tliouglit  that 
by  the  Veltro  au  influence  of  the  celestial  bodies 
was  meant;  Landino,  his  follower,  thought  so 
also,  but  was  not  quite  sure  whether  this  siderial 
influence  should  be  regarded  as  general  or  spe- 
cial, as  acting  on  all  mankind  to  revive  the  golden 
age,  or  on  some  individual  only,  but  he  was 
most  inclined  to  the  latter  notion,  Dante  having 
given  the  number  of  the  deliverer  as  the  number 
of  a  man.     (See  on  Purg.  XXXIII. ,  37 — 45.) 

The  earliest  commentary  in  which  I  have  found 
Can  Grande  specified  as  the  Veltro  is  that  of  Vel- 
lutello  (1544),  who  gives  a  long  account  of  him 
from  some  manuscripts  he  found  at  Verona;  and 
this  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  he  regarded  the 
Dux  to  signify  Arrigo  VII.  In  1303,  Dante  was 
an  honored  guest  in  Verona,  at  the  Court  of  Bar- 
tolommeo  dcUa  Scala,  ''II  gran  Lombardo",  the 
eldest  son  of  Alberto,  brother  of  the  second  Mar- 
tino,  who  died  in  1301;  Bartolommeo  died  in 
1 304,  when  Can  Francesco,  afterwards  Can  Grande, 
then  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  associated 
with  his  brother  Alboino  in  the  government,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  latter,  Nov.  30"'  1311,*  go- 
verned alone.  It  is  on  the  tomb  of  Alboino,  at 
Verona,  that  we  see  in  sulla  scala  il  santo  iicccllo. 
Previously  to  the  death  of  Alboino ,  the  youthful 
valor  of  Can  Francesco  had  drawn  the  attention 
df  Dante,  after  that  event  he  became  sole  Imperial 
vicar,  and  greatly  assisted  the  Emperor  Arrigo  VII. 
in  his  Italian  campaign.  Vellutcllo  endeavours 
to  show  that  his  character  and  birth-place  agree 
with  what  is  said'  of  the  Veltro  (Inf.  I.,  103 — 5). 
Can  Grande  was  a  great  and  noble-minded  ruler, 
generous,  valorous,  and  for  a  time  victorious,  but 
he  certainly  did  covet  territory,  though  he  might 
have  cared  little  about  riches,   and  when  a  child 

*  Vellutello  says  131-2. 
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had  given  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  contempt  in 
which  he  held  the  precious  metals.  In  1314  he 
became  master  of  Vicenza;  on  May  22"^,  1316, 
he  obtained  his  second  victory  at  that  city.  His 
court  was  at  this  time  considered  to  be  the  most 
polished  of  any  in  Italy;  but  from  an  anecdote 
related  of  what  took  place  at  dinner  on  one  oc- 
casion when  Dante  was  present,  the  habits  at 
table  were  not  very  refined:  Can  Grande,  how- 
ever, was  learned,  or  the  Poet  would  not  have 
written  to  him  the  dedicatory  letter  of  his  Divina 
Commedia,  when  he  presented  him  with  a  por- 
tion of  his  Paradise,  from  canto  X.  to  XX.*  In 
1318  the  Lord  of  Verona  was  made  Captain  ge- 
neral of  the  Ghibelins.  Two  years  later  he  was 
defeated  at  Padua,  and  in  1329,  eight  years  sub- 
sequent to  the  death  of  the  Poet,  he  died  from 
fever  at  Trevigi ,  a  city  which  he  had  taken  after 
a  siege  of  many  days.**  Vellutello  says  that  had 
he  lived,  so  great  and  powerful  had  he  become, 
"ad  ogni  modo  fussc  per  farsi  Re  d'  Italia,  la 
qual  opinione  mosse  universalmente  ogn'  huomo 
ad  attribuirli  il  cognome  di  grande,  et  in  spetia- 
litJi  il  nostro  Poeta  prima  di  tutti." 

Vellutello  explains  ^^tra  Feltro  e  Feltro^^:  Perche 
Verona  dondc  era  la  sua  natione,  h  posta  tra 
Feltro,  castello  xxv  miglia  sopra  Trevigi,  an- 
dando  verso  Treiito,  et  Feltro  castello  in  Ro- 
magna  non  lontano  da  Urbino."  This  has  been 
the  text  of  many  a  subsequent  editor. 

Among  the  other  guests  whom  political  events 
had  caused  to  assemble   at  the  hospitable  court 

*  This  circumstance,  according  to  Arrivabeue,  took  place  in  1316; 
but  I  think  this  is  placing  it  too  early;  probably  it  was  not  till 
after  Can  Grande  had  been  chosen  Captain  General  of  the  Ghibe- 
lins, in  1318,  that  this  dedication  was  made.  It  is  known  that  Dante 
was  in  Verona  the  following  year. 

**  The  fever  was  occasioned  by  his  drinking  cold  water,  when  in 
a  violent  heat. 
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of  Can  Grande  in  I'UG,  was  Uguccione  della 
Faggiuola,  once  Lord  of  Lucca  and  Pisa,  and 
Captain  General  of  the  Gliibelins.  He  was  tlie 
most  successful  commander  of  his  time,  and  a 
personal  friend  of  Dante,  who  liad  been  his  guest 
at  Pisa  in  1313,  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor, 
and  in  the  following  year  at  Lucca.  In  August, 
1315,  Uguccione  gained  tlie  signal  victory  at 
Monte  Catini ,  known  as  the  battle  of  Val  di  Nie- 
vole,  in  which  tlie  Florentines  and  Guelfs  were 
routed  with  great  slaughter.  It  is  not  known  with 
certainty  wdiether  Dante  was  present  on  tliis  occa- 
sion, but  from  a  fourtli  condenniation  liaving  been 
pronounced  against  him  in  October  following,  it  is 
thought  that  he  may  have  been,  though,  possibly, 
this  new  sentence  w^as  owning  to  the  recent  publica- 
tion of  the  "Monarchia".  Uguccione  proved  him- 
self to  be  a  more  able  supporter,  in  arms,  of  the 
Ghibelins  than  the  Emperor  had  been;  but,  after 
this  crowning  victory,  Fortune  smiled  on  him 
again  no  more.  In  131G  he  was  driven  away 
from  Lucca  and  Pisa,  and  fled  to  the  court  of 
Can  Grande,  w^ho  made  him  the  general  of  his 
armies.  He  died  of  fever  at  the  siege  of  Padua, 
August  5*'\  1319.  Uguccione  was  born  at  Torre 
Faggiuola,  between  Feltro  di  San  Leo,  on  the 
north,  and  Marcerata  Feltria  on  the  south,  w^hich 
is  locally  conformable  to  the  letter  of  Dante's 
prophecy.  To  him  the  Poet  is  believed  by  some 
to  have  sent  his  Inferno  in  1308,  but  there  is  in- 
ternal evidence  that  it  was  not  finished  at  that  time. 
Uguccione  was  eight  times  Podesth  of  Arezzo, 
and  might  from  that  circumstance  alone  be  sup- 
posed to  have  had  a  talent  for  ruling.  Giovanni 
Villani  (lib.  IX.,  c.  16)  speaks  favourably  of  his 
administration  at  Pisa,  but  he  was  cruel,  and  the 
arbitrary  exercise  of  a  despotic  authority  occa- 
sioned his  fall. 
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CANTO  XVIII.,  VERSI  16-21. 

Fin  chc  il  piacere  etemo,  che  diretto 
Raggiava  in  Beatrice,  dal  bel  viso 
Mi  contenteva  col  secondo  aspetto, 

Vincendo  me  col  liime  d'  un  sorriso, 
Ella  mi  disse:  Volgiti  ed  ascolta, 
Che  non  pur  ne'  miei  occhi  e  paradise. 

Dante  first  saw  heaven  in  Beatrice's  eyes:  this 
was  quite  natural:  we  have  all,  or  at  least  most 
of  us,  had  a  foretaste  of  beatitude  in  a  similar 
way.  The  Poet  is  always  true  to  nature,  and 
carries  out  his  similes  with  admirable  exactness, 
yet  he  is  always  true  to  his  subject  also ;  we  may 
interpret  what  he  says  in  reference  both  to  sacred 
and  profane  love,  here,  by  many  supposed  to 
be  intermingled,  but  we  must^  in  justice  to  the 
Master,  consider  the  sacred  love  as  that  which 
is  intended  throughout  the  entire  Divina  Comme- 
dia.  We  should,  in  fact,  divest  our  minds  en- 
tirely of  any  fond  lingering  notions  of  Folco 
Portinari's  pretty  daughter,  and  look  to  tlic 
sacred  character  of  Beatrice  as  that  only  which 
responds  to  Dante's  subject,  and  will  alone  stand 
the  test  of  analysis  (sec  p.  360). 

Dante's  guide  to  eternal  felicity  informs  him 
that  not  even  in  her  eyes  is  Paradise,  but  only 
the  way  to  it,  and  that  he  must  look  to  the  re- 
ality, not  simply  to  its  reflection,  though  this 
be  the  appointed  means  of  strengthening  his 
sight,  and  of  enabling  him  to  sustain  the  greater 
glory  of  that  which  is  above. 

Throu<2fhout  this  work  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  personification  of  Divine  Wisdom 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  spiritual  creation  of  the 
Poet's  mind;  a  Christian  version  of  the  Meta- 
j^hysical  Philosoi^hy   of  Boethius,    as   stated  by 
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Pietro  AlHghieri.  *  The  Divine  Wisdom  existed 
before  all  worlds;  Dante  depicts  it  in  a  visible 
female  form,  the  most  lovely  his  imagination 
could  devise,  following  the  example  of  scripture 
in  which  her  beauty  and  influence  are  justly 
exalted  above  all  created  things. 

But  Divine  Wisdom,  like  Reason  itself,  is  im- 
personal, though,  in  degree,  it  has  a  special  form 
for  every  one  of  us.  The  Divina  Commedia  is 
addressed  to  the  universal  conscience.  The  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  proceeds  are  universal  princii)les; 
and  its  object,  as  stated  by  Dante ,  is  to  lead  the 
soul  to  everlasting  peace.  The  Poet  desired  that 
every  one  who  followed  him  should  realize  in  liis 
own  heart  the  influence  of  a  heavenly  guide. 
Beafa'ice  must  make  herself  felt  in  the  bosom  of 
every  aspirant  to  beatitude.  We  all  need  the  Di- 
vine grace;  grace  preventing,  grace  illuminating, 
and  grace  sanctifying,  as  much  as  did  the  Poet; 
and  this  grace,  in  its  threefold  character,  will  be 
vouchsafed  to  us,  if,  like  Dante,  we  earnestly  seek 
it.  Beatrice  will  be  sent  to  every  one  of  us.  But 
in  what  form  will  she  come  —  in  what  shape  enter 
oiu*  souls  —  what  or  who  will  she  resemble  — 
with  whose  eyes  will  she  regard  us  —  and  with 
whose  voice  will  she  speak? 

Milton,  on  authority,  assures  us,  that  love 

"Leads  up  to  heav'n;  is  both  the  way,  and  guide'': 
" —  and  without  love  no  happiness." 

All,  therefore,  who  can  read  the  human  heart 
must  seek  the  answer  in  their  own.  Beatrice  is  not 
far  from  every  one  of  us.  She  takes  the  likeness 
which  we  most  delight  in ;  she  assumes  the  form  and 
semblance  of  her  whom  most  we  love;  her  eyes 

*  See  '* Petri  Allighieri  Comment.",  Par.  XI.,  "Et  Boetius  Iq 
primo,  in  persona  Philosophiae  metaphysicae,  in  qua  liaec  Beatrix 
liguratnr:  etc."  p.  625.  I  have  shown  that  the  Metaphysical  I*hilo- 
sophy  of  Boethius  would  be  more  correctly  called  Sapiema. 
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are  those  which  most  rejoice  our  own;  her  voice 
is  that  which  charms  us  most  to  hear.  Beatrice 
thus  becomes  a  living  personality,  whose  beauty 
increases  with  every  approach  we  make  to  that 
source 

Ove  ogni  ben  si  termina  e  s*  inizia. 

Through  Beatrice's  cooperation,  Dante  is  delivered 
from  the  perils  of  the  Selva,  and  made  sensible 
of  the  consequences  of  sin:  in  the  Terrestrial  Pa- 
radise she  waits  to  receive  him,  and  then  rises 
with  him  to  the  regions  of  heavenly  glory.  She 
informs  his  understanding,  she  purifies  his  affec- 
tions, she  christianizes  his  heart.  These  divine 
and  womanly  acts  are  prompted  by  her  love,  and 
are  confirmed  by  that  reciprocity  of  attachment 
which  her  love  inspires.  Then  follow  those  higher 
revelations  of  eternal  truths  which  are  as  the 
mysteries  of  faith  and  hope  made  manifest  in  the 
spiritual  union  of  divine  natures.  This  progress 
of  the  soul,  every  humble  -  minded  christian  may 
realize  personally,  as  did  the  Poet  through  his 
Beatrice.  The  spiritual  helps  and  offices  of  the 
Christian  Church  accompany  us  through  life, 
her  arms  are  ever  open  to  receive  us,  every  stage 
in  our  christian  progress  should  bring  us  nearer 
to  perfection,  while  with  her  will  be  found,  as 
was  by  Dante  AlHghieri, 

La  bclla  donna  ch'  al  ciel  ci  awalora. 

Dante  gives  iis  no  hint  of  whose  likeness  his  Beatrice 
bore;  he  only  tells  iis  that  she  was  called  Beatrice  by 
those  who  did  not  know  who  or  what  they  were  speaking  of; 
that  is,  who  had  not,  like  the  Poet,  ifelt  her  divine  in- 
fluence regenerating  and  spiritualizing  their  hearts  and 
minds.  Boccaccio,  seeking  to  be  wise  beyond  what  is 
written,  and  desirous  to  gratify  the  readers  of  romantic 
stories,  derived  her  origin  from  Bice  di  Folco  di  Rico- 
vero  de'  Portinari,  who  became  the  wife  of  Messer  Si- 
mone  do'  Bardi,  and  relates  how  she  trained  Dante  from 
his  youth  to  love  and  contemplate  her,   but  always  in  a 
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modest  and  becoming  manner.  Tliis  young  lady,  nearly 
of  the  same  age  as  the  youthful  Poet,  was  his  near  neigh- 
bour, and  in  no  way  an  unsuitable  match  for  him.  That  she 
did  not  become  his  wife,  shows,  on  the  best  inductive 
evidence  which  we  can  have,  that  the  story  of  their  loves, 
as  related  by  Boccaccio,  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  If, 
however,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  suppose  the  Bice 
de'  Portinari  to  have  been  the  Beatrice  of  the  Vita  Nnova, 
and  therefore  of  the  Divina  Commedia  also,  we  have 
Dante's  own  confession  that  he  had  no  real  love  for  her, 
that  his  passion  was  merely  a  creation  of  his  own  brains, 
the  oflfsuring  of  his  imagination,  exaggerated  by  a  fervent 
poetic  lancy  into  a  seeming  reality  of  the  heart,  not  a 
bona  fi(fe  attachment,  but  one  very  easily  contented,  and 
that  never  desired  any  thing  more  to  com])lete  its  hap- 
piness than   a   passing  salute  of  recognition. 

In  that  reunion  of  Florentine  ladies,  if  such  they  were, 
which  Dante  describes  in  the  V.  K.  (§.  XVIII)  following 
the  sonnet  "*S;mv,V6'  fiafe  vennemi  alia  menfe^\  he  says 

"Le  donne  erano  molte,  tra  le  quali  ve  n*  avea  certe 
che  si  rideano  tra  lore.  Altre  v'  erano  die  mi  riguarda- 
vano,  aspettando  che  io  dovessi  dire.  Altre  v*  erano  che 
parlavano  tra  loro,  delle  quali  una  volgeiido  gli  occhi 
verso  me,  e  chiamandonii  per  nome,  disse  queste  parole: 
'A  che  fine  ami  tu  questa  tua  donna,  poiche  tu  non  puoi 
Bostenere  la  sua  presenza?  Dilloci,  perocche  certo  il  fine 
di  cotale  amore  conviene  che  sia  novissimo.'  E  poiche 
m*  ebbe  dett(^  queste  ])arolo,  non  solamente  ella,  ma  tutte 
le  altre  cominciaro  ad  attondore  in  vista  la  mia  rispon- 
sione.  Allora  dissi  loro  queste  ]nirole;  ^  Madonne ,  lo  fine 
del  7nio  amore  fn  f/iu  il  salufo  d/  qvrstd  donna ,  di  cui  voi 
forse  intendeic,  ed  in  qneUo  dimorava  la  hratifudine  che  era 
fine  di  (utti  i  miei  desiderii.  Ma  i)()iclK;  lo  ])iacquc  di  ne- 
garlo  a  me,  il  mio  signore  Amore,  la  sua  mercede,  ha 
posta  tutta  la  mia  beatitudine  in  quello  che  non  mi  puote 
venir  meno.'  Allora  queste  donne  cominciaro  a  ])arlare 
tra  loro:  e  siccome  talor  vedomo  cader  V  acqua  mischiata 
di  bella  neve,  cosi  mi  ])area  vedere  le  loro  parole  mi- 
schiate  di  sospiri.  E  poiche  ahjuanto  ebbero  parlato  tra 
loro,  mi  disse  anche  questa  donna,  che  prima  m'  avea 
parlato,  queste  parole:  'Noi  te  preghiamo,  che  tu  ne  dica 
ove  sta  questa  tua  beatitudine.'  Ed  io  rispondendole,  dissi 
cotanto:  'In  quelle  ])arole  che  lodano  la  donna  mia.'  Ed 
ella  rispose:  ^Se  tu  ne  dicessi  vero,  quelle  parole  che  (u  n 
hai  dette,  notificando  la  tua  condizione ,  avresti  tu  operate 
con  altro  intendimentor 
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Tliis  is  sufficient  to  sliow  that  Dante's  so  called  love 
for  Beatrice  was  not  worthy  of  the  name,  and  that  it 
was  merely  a  poetic  rhapsody,  in  which  all  the  beatitude 
desired  was  centered  in  himself.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
young  lady  either  in  Florence,  or  elsewhere,  would  be 
able  to  appreciate  this  sort  of  attachment;  it  is  evident 
tliat  none  of  the  ladies  here  assembled  understood  it,  and 
it  is  equally  certain  that  when  understood  no  young  lady 
would  like  it.  Poor  Bice,  if  it  really  were  she,  did  not, 
and  her  convictions  coinciding  with  those  of  her  young 
friends,  she  resolved  to  liave  nothing  more  to  say  to  Dante. 
She  cut  him.  —  Dante  is  here  his  own  witness.  Neither 
was  it  pleasing  to  a  modest  young  lady  to  have  her  per- 
sonal charms  made  the  talk  of  the  town.  She  might  well 
express  iier  disapproval  of  all  this  by  withholding  from 
the  Poet  her  salute.  Bice  being  determined  to  be  trilled 
with  no  longer,  put  herself  under  the  protection  of  one 
who  sought  h(;r  hand  in  earnest,  and  so  married  Simone 
de'  liardi.  If  Dante  did  take  Folco's  daughter  for  the 
type  of  his  Beatrice,  then,  what  is  said  ol  the  latter  is 
not  true  of  the  former.     (See  p.  282.) 

Dante  rei)resents  Beatrice,  in  the  Divina  Commedia,  as 
having  been  more  constant  in  her  affection  for  him  than 
he  was  towards  her.  If  there  had  been  a  true  attachment 
of  love  between  these  two  young  persons,  such  as  the 
words  express,  the  lady  would  not  have  married  as  she 
did.  —  No  one  having  found  a  real  Beatrice  would  ever 
desire  less  than  to  make  her  his  own.  —  There  is  here 
a  positive  contradiction.  What  the  Poet  affirms  of  Bea- 
trice (Purg.  XXXI.,  49 — 51),  if  taken  according  to  the 
corteccia  di  fuori,  is  inapplicable  to  any  one  who  was  not 
in  the  most  intimate  relations  with  him,  and  either  his 
actual,  or  intended  sposa,  Folco  Portinari's  daughter  was 
neither.  But  to  Dante,  Divine  Wisdom  was  both.  He 
loved  her  from  his  youth  with  the  fervor  of  king  So- 
lomon, who,  like  the  Poet,  was  not  given  to  ideal  court- 
ships; and  when  he  grew  up  he  made  her  his  own.  The 
Beatrice  of  Dante  is  a  being  of  a  higher  order  than  him- 
self; he  always  looks  up  to  her;  she  directs  him  and  rules 
him  as  a  mother  her  child ;  in  fact  the  character  she  enacts 
in  the  Divina  Connnedia,  the  scriptural  language  applied 
to  her,  her  divine  attributes,  her  celestial  influence,  and 
her  place  in  heaven,  all  show  that  no  mortal  woman  is 
here  intended  by  the  Poet.  It  is  probabh*  that  Dante 
may  have  had  a  distant  ac(piaintance  with  Bice  de'  Por- 
tinari,  he  may  even  have  regarded  her  with  a  trembling  sort 
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of  reverence;  but  if  so,  the  impression  she  made  on  his 
poetic  mind  had  merely  a  subjective  intensity.  All  his 
joys  and  sorrows  were  concentrated  in  sonetti  and  hallate, 
and  his  deepest  emotions  evaporated  in  sentimental  verse  — 
this  was  no  real  love  of  woman. 


CANTO  XIX.,  VERSI  52—63. 

Dunque  nostra  veduta,  che  conviene 
Essere  alcun  de'  raggi  della  mente 
Di  che  tutte  le  cose  son  ripiene, 
&c.        &c. 

The  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity  is  a  subject 
which,  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  among*  all  the 
varieties  of  our  race,  has  influenced  the  minds 
of  philosophers  and  poets  who  have  felt  the  great- 
ness of  Nature,  and  the  inward  conviction  of  an 
invisible  author. 

Gary,  in  his  translation,  has  omitted  v.  54, 
possibly  he  may  have  thought  it  too  pantheistic 
for  English  readers.  But  Milton,  who  often  fol- 
lows the  foot  prints  of  the  great  Florentine,  had 
no  misgivings  on  this  subject,  and  puts  the  sen- 
timent in  the  mouth  of  the  Almighty  Himself 
(Pard.  Lost.  VIIL,  168—9): 

Boundless  the  deep,  because  I  AM  who  fill 
Infinitude:  nor  vacuous  the  space. 

In  this,  our  English  Poet  did  little  more  than 
repeat  the  words  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (eh. 
XXIII. ,  24):  "Do  not  I  fill  heaven  and  earth? 
saith  the  Lord."  A  very  ancient  theological  sen- 
timent, and  not  peculiar  to  the  Bible.  In  Dante's 
letter  to  Can  Grande,  already  noticed  (p.  312) 
this  text  is  quoted  in  reference  to  the  opening 
terzina  of  this  Cantica.  It  is  also  adduced  by 
Newton  in  support  of  his  celebrated  scholium  to 
the  Principia  — 
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"Deus  est  unum  et  idem  Deus  semper  et  ubi(]^ue. 
Omniprsesens  est  non  per  virtu  tern  solam,  sed  etiam 
per  substantiam :  nam  virtus  sine  substantia  subsistero 
non  potest. 

Newton  in  passing  from  physics  to  metaphysics, 
entered  the  impregnable  outworks  of  Spinoza 
(Ethic,  pt.  1,  prop.  XV,  XVI): 

"Quiequid  est  in  Deo  est,  et  nihil  sine  Deo  esse 
neque  concipi  potest.  Deus  ex  solis  suse  naturte  le- 
gibus  et  a  nemme  coactus  agit.'' 

While  Newton  added  — 

"In  ipso  continentur  et  moventur  universa,  sed  sine 
mutu4  passion c  ....  Deum  summum  necessario  ex- 
istere  in  confesso  est:  et  eSdem  necessitate  semper 
est  et  iibique.'' 

Thus  Newton  ended  where  Spinoza  had  begun, 
but  Spinoza  was  dead  when  Newton  published 
his  Principia. 

The  Italian  preachers  of  the  1 4*''  and  1 5"'  cen- 
turies made  much  use  of  Dante's  poem  in  the 
pulpit,  and  its  authority  was  rcgai'ded  by  them 
as  only  inferior  to  that  of  the  sacred  Scriptiu'es. 
Possibly  our  Milton  may  have  desired  a  similar 
reputation  in  England  for  his  Paradise  Lost. 

His  style  is  mucli  more  like  that  of  a  prophetic 
writer  than  is  the  style  of  Dante ;  he  brings  for- 
ward Deity  to  speak  in  his  own  proper  person 
the  words  of  man,  Dante  never  presumes  to  do 
this.  In  the  Divina  Commedia,  God  never  takes 
any  part  in  the  dialogue.  His  attributes  are  de- 
clared, his  operations  described,  and  the  secret 
springs  of  his  universal  providence  are  poetically 
unveiled,  but  his  ministers  always  speak  for  him, 
and  the  oracular  Beatrice,  as  the  symbolical  Sa- 
pienza,  expounds  the  more  recondite  matters  of 
his  government;  He  liimself  is  never  heard. 

Dante,  in  his  letter  to  Can  Grande,  as  Newton 
in  the  Scholium  to  his  Principia,   refers  also  to 
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that  passage  in  the  Psahiis  (CXXXIX.,  7)  in  which 
the  writer  expresses  his  conviction  of  the  universal 
presence  of  God's  Spirit,  and  he  also  quotes  Lu- 
can  (Pharsalia  IX.,  580):  ^^Jupiler  est  quodcunque 
vides^  quodcunque  moveris^\  understanding  it  in  the 
sense  of  the  expression  used  in  the  IJook  of  Wis- 
dom (I.,  17)  ^' Spirilus  Domini  rcplcvit  orbem  terra- 
rum^\  How,  or  in  what  way.  Deity  fills  heaven 
and  earth  with  his  spiritual  substance,  not  even 
Beatrice,  probably,  could  explain;  for  thought 
being  the  only  conceivable  form  of  intellectual 
substance,  and  having  in  itself  no  relation  to 
body  (for  as  Spinoza  has  shown,  thought  is  not 
bounded  by  body,  nor  body  by  thought,  nor  has 
it  parts  or  dimensions),  it  can  have  no  conceivable 
relation  to  space.  Yet  the  dictum  of  Spinoza 
commands  the  assent  of  Kcason,  as  also  does 
that  of  Newton. 

The  learned  Dr.  John  Free  preaching  on  this 
subject  at  Oxford,  more  that  one  hundred  years 
ago,  remarked  that  although  Deity  was  every- 
where present,  both  in  matter  and  in  space,  yet 
it  was  not  in  the  manner  of  cither,  but  in  the 
manifestation  of /w/iV7',  which,  he  said,  is  the  de- 
monstration oi  Spirit:  And  that  to  realize  the  idea 
of  God's  omnipresence  we  nuist  think  of  poiver 
everywhere  exerted. 

Dante  had  very  admirable  notions  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  is  shown  by  the  passages  in  which  Deity 
is  alluded  to,  both  as  regards  Himself  essentially, 
such  as  in  P?u'd.  XIX.,  80  — 7;  XXIV.,  42; 
XXIX. ,  12;  and  also  in  reference  to  intelligent 
beings,  created  in  his  likeness,  as  Pard.  V.,  9; 
VIL,  109;  VIIL,  87,  etc.,  but  he  did  not,  it  would 
seem,  so  much  consider  Deity  as  a  spiritual  sub- 
stance universally  present,  producing  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature  by  his  own  immediate  operations, 
and  Himself  the  sole  support  of.  all  physical  and 
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vital  energies  and  acts,  but  ratlier,  in  the  Aris- 
totelian sense,  as  the  lirst  cause,  the  prime  mover, 
present  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to 
the  immediate  or  mediate  mode  of  the  exercise  of 
his  power;  communicating  directly  with  intelli- 
gent substances  of  the  same,  or  of  an  approxi- 
mate kind,  such  as  human  souls,  but  indi- 
rectly with  organic  and  inorganic  bodies,  by  a 
delegated  presence  conveyed  tlu'ough  the  medium 
of  inferior  agents.     (See  Canto  XIII,,  52 — 80.) 

What  we  now  recognise  as  natural  laws  were  at 
one  time  regarded  as  spiritual  agencies,  and  re- 
ceiving poetic  personifications,  became  transformed 
into  imaginary  beings,  according  to  the  theology 
in  vogue,  and  as  human  conceptions  might  alter. 
Positive  science  has  put  these  (*reations  of  an  an- 
cient credulity  hors-fle-combat  without  mercy.  Yet 
the  soul  delights  at  times  to  slip  away  from  this 
Avork-a-day  world,  and  to  solace  itself  with  ideal  vi- 
sions of  beauty  drawn  from  its  own  inner  life, 
tliough  stern  philosophy  drags  it  back  again,  and 
almost  laughs  at  its  simplicity  in  supposing  that 
these  things  have  any  existence  beyond  itself. 
But  who  knows,  may  not  tliat  inner  life  be  the 
only  abiding  fountain  of  a  perpetual  existence, 
and  the  intellectual  forms  which  rise  up  out  of 
that  divine  source,  be  those  which  will  endure 
when  all  that  we  now  see,  hear,  and  feel,  has 
l)assed  with  time  awayV  Tlie  soul  takes  not  the 
substance  of  its  creations  from  sensuous  ol)jects, 
but  only  the  external  characters  of  them. 

Dante  never   uttered   a   grander    philosophical 

truth  than  when  he  said  (p.  322) 

Le  cose  tutte  qiiante 
Hann'  ordine  tni  loro;  c  (jucsto  e  forma 
Che  1'  universo  a  Dio  fa  siinigliaiite. 

In  the  order  and  stability  of  the  laws  of  Na- 
ture, we  have  a  type  of  the  unchangeableness  of 
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their  Author.     Without  laws   there   would  be  iii) 
Nature,  but  m  its  place  a  wild  abyss, 

"where  eldest  night 
And  chnos,  ancestors  of  Nature,  hold 
Eternal  anarchy''. 

Poets  can  penetrate  where  philosophers  dare 
not  tread,  and  can  symbolically  present  relations 
of  things,  the  exact  nature  of  wliicli  is  involved 
in  mystery.  Law  has  been  called  the  supreme 
reason  of  things,  and  is  so  both  in  physics  and 
in  morals.  It  is  the  source  and  guarantee  of 
order  in  all  s])lieres  of  creation,  the  condition  of 
their  continuance,  and  of  the  preservation  of  life. 
Nature  in  her  v<irious  kingdoms,  and  in  the  un- 
numbered productions  over  which  slie  reigns,  exists 
only  by  virtue  of  the  laws  whicli  the  (^reator  has 
assigned  to  her;  or,  in  other  words,  the  laws  of 
Nature  are  tlie  constant  ai)plication  of  the  eternal 
ideas  of  Divine  Wisdom  to  the  su])})(>rt  and  con- 
servation of  the  systems  wliich  God  has  called  into 
being.  In  Nature,  therefore,  the  good  wdiich 
exists,  does  so  through  the  laws  which  govern 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  since  it  is  God  Him- 
self, the  Supreme  Good,  who  thus  ()])erates  in 
her.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  moral  world, 
with  this  difference,  that  moral  beings  are  gifted 
with  intelligence  and  liberty,  in  virtue  of  which 
they  possess  the  faculty  of  ro(!ognising  for  them- 
selves the  laws  which  they  ough!  to  follow,  and 
of  doinir  so  or  not.  When  the  moral  ai^ent  wil- 
lingly  observes  and  follows  the  a])])ointed  hiw 
which  he  recognises,  by  reason,  to  be  right,  he 
fulfils  with  order  his  prescribed  course,  because 
his  act  is  in  harmony  with  the  divine  intention, 
and  the  exercise  of  his  liberty  is  in  accordance 
with  its  fund*amental  princi})le. 

Spinoza    regarded  Deity  as  absolutely  free  — 
^^ Deu^  ex  soli's  sute  nafune  leyihus  tt  a  neminc  coacfus 
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agif\  As  perfect  liberty  is  an  infinite  attribute, 
it  can  only  pertain  to  God.  Created  tilings  ex- 
isting in  virtue  of  ordained  laws,  or  principles 
of  being,  are  more  or  less  perfect,  accordingly 
as  their  mode  of  j)roduction  and  development  is 
in  conformity  to  those  laws  (Canto  XIII.,  64 — 78); 
and  in  the  case  of  intellectual  moral  agents,  their 
liberty  is  felt  to  be  more  complete,  the  more  it  is 
exercised  in  conformity  to  the  Divine  Will. 

CANTO  XIX.,  VERSI  103-111. 

A  questo  regno 
Non  sail  inai  chi  non  crcdette  in  Ci'iato 
l\e  pria,  ne  poi  eh'  cl  si  chiavasse  al  legno. 

Ma  vodi,  molti  gridan  Crista,  CrisUf, 
Cho  saranno  in  giudicio  assai  men  prope 
A  lui,  cho  tal  che  non  conobbe  Crista; 

E  tai  christiani  danncra  T  Etiopc, 
Quando  si  partiranno  i  duo  collogi, 
L'  uno  in  cterno  ricco,  e  Y  altro  inopc. 

This  is  Dante's  commentary  on  Matthew  VII,, 
V.  21,  and  the  following  verses. 

Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord, 
shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  but  he  that 
doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven :  etc. 

A  doctrine  confirmed  by  the  grand  poetic  de- 
scription of  the  final  judgement  passed  on  all 
men  through  their  conformity,  or  not,  to  the 
principles  of  an  universal  hmnanity  (Matth.  XXV., 
V.  31 — 40).  Than  which  nothing  was  ever  ut- 
tered by  our  Lord  that  more  clearly  revealed  his 
Divinity,  or  could  lay  a  broader  and  more  se- 
cure foundation  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  They 
are,  indeed,  the  words  of  one  who  spake  as  never 
man  spake.  Whatever,  in  the  advancement  of 
an  enlightened  Christianity,  exegetical  Theology 
may  become;  however  the  belief  in  miracles  may 
be    ex[)lained    away,    as   prevalent    at    the  time, 
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iuid  needful,  and  therefore  to  be  regarded  with 
tenderness  for  the  purpose  it  served;  and  how- 
ever the  supernatiu'al  element  may  come  to  be 
disposed  of;  in  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord,  in  those 
universal  principles  whicli  lie  established  of  a 
perfect  humanity  co-extensive  with  the  species, 
men  will  always  recognise  the  divine  nature  of 
Him  in  whom  God  was  reconcilhig  the  world  unto 
Himself:  "Fliomme  incomparable  auquel  la  con- 
science universelle  a  decern^  le  titre  de  Fils  de 
Dieu,  et  cela  avec  justice/' * 

But  M.  Renan,  in  aiiotlier  place,  speaks  more  to  the 
])oint  as  touching  the  innate  divinity  of  our  Lord:  "Jesus 
n'a  pas  do  visions;  Dieu  no  hii  parlo  pas  conune  a  quei- 
qu'un  liors  de  lui;  Dion  est  on  lui;  il  so  sent  avee  iMeu, 
et  il  tire  de  son  cojur  co  qu'il  dit  do  son  Pore."  "La 
plus  haute  conscience  de  Dieu  qui  ait  existe  au  sein  de 
I'humanite  a  ete  celle  de  Jesus."  "Le  Dieu  de  Jesus  est 
notre  Pore.  On  Ten  tend  en  ecoutant  un  souffle  leger  qui 
eric  en  nous,  'Pere'.'^  "Cost  le  Dieu  de  I'huraanite."** 
Never  before  was  the  Creator  preached  to  the  creature 
as  he  was  by  our  Lord.  Never  before  was  the  voice  of 
his  indwelling  spirit  "the  Universal  Fatherhood  of  God'' 
awakened  in  the  conscience  of  mankind.  No  wonder  that 
what  every  just  man  felt  in  liis  own  heart  to  be  true, 
became,  ere  long,  in  principle,  the  established  religion  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  This  is  that  inner  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity  which  a})i)eals  irresistibly  to  the 
reason,  and  which  the  heart  oi  the  most  obdurate  can 
not  denv. 

Wherever  the  relation  b(;tween  God  and  man  is  ob- 
served in  the  constant  exercise  of  tho.se  duties  which  con- 
stitute our  onlv  claim  to  be  considered  as  inheritors  t)f 
the  kingdom  ol  heaven,  there  is  our  Lord  and  there  are 
his  followers.  This  was  the  conviction  of  Dante  AUighieri. 
The  Poet  teaches  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  implies  in 
each  humble  minded  follower  of  Christ,  a  loving  con- 
foimity  to  the  Divine  Will,  and  a  ])erpetual  effort  to 
realize  the  presence  of  God's  indwelling  spirit,  as  shown 
by  its  fruits.  The  ascension  to  heaven  is  a  continual  as- 
similation to  this  spirit  going  on  in  our  own ;  a  felt  draw- 

*  M.  Reimn,  **Vie  <lc  Jesus",  p.  18.       **  Ibid.,  p.p.  75,  77—8. 
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ing  nearer  to  the  ideal  perfection  of  humanity,  as  mani- 
fested in  Christ;  a  rising  to  higher  excellence  in  the 
christian  life,  by  the  growth  and  development  of  its  fim- 
(laniental  principle.  The  Divina  Commedia  represents  sym- 
bolically, in  a  general  manner,  the  pilgrimage  of  the  soul. 
There  is  the  falling  into  "The  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death",  the  Selva  Oscura;  there  is  the  earnest  desire  to 
escape  to  the  mountain  of  hope,  where  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness, rising  with  healing  in  his  wings,  holds  out  to  the 
wandering  sinner  the  signal  of  Salvation.  The  effort  made 
to  reach  this  obtains  divine  help,  and  man  is  rescued  from 
the  sins  (the  tre  fiere)  which  most  easily  beset  him.  The 
])uni8hments  of  vice  and  wickedness  are  exhibited  in  their 
effects,  and  a  successful  struggle  is  made  to  get  free  from 
them.  Then  follows  the  persevering  effort,  in  humility, 
to  reoccuny  the  Eden  of  i)rim»val  life  and  peace.  Man 
toils  up  tnc  st(»ep  ascent  of  Purgatory,  and  from  the  well 
gained  height  ox  a  renovated  humanity,  rises  with  Bea- 
trice to  the  regions  of  the  blessed.     (See  p.  475.) 


CANTO  XIX.,  VERSI  121—3. 

Li  si  vedra  la  superbia  ch'  asseta, 
Che  fa  lo  Scotto  e  V  Inghilese  folio 
Si,  che  non  puo  soffrir  dentro  a  sua  meta. 

Dante  ap])ears  to  have  taken  much  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  England.  The  character  of  Edward  P' 
(whose  reign  of  thirty-five  years,  from  November 
the  20'",  1272,  till  July  7^  1307,  extends  from 
within  eight  years  of  Dante's  birth,  to  nearly 
fourteen  from  his  death),  was  regarded  by  the  Poet 
with  admiration  in  common  with  his  countrymen 
generally.  Giovanni  Villani  (Chron.  1.  VIIL,  c.  90) 
introduces  him  as  *'//  /juo;i  Adoardo  Re  d^  Inghil- 
t€jra^\  and  says  of  his  death  in   1307, 

"Nel  detto  anno  JICCCVII  del  mese  di  giugno  (luglio) 
mori  il  buono  e  valente  Re  Adoardo  d'  Inghilterra,  il 
quale  fu  uno  do*  piii  savi  e  valorosi  signori  de'  Cristiani 
al  suo  tempo,  e  bene  avventuroso  in  ogni  sua  impresa  di 
Ik  da  mare  contro  a'  Saracini,  e  in  suoi  paesi  contro  a 
gli  Scoti,  e  in  Guascogna  contro  a'  Franceschi,  c  al  tiitto 
fu  signore  dell*  Isola  d'  Irlanda  e  di  tutte  le  buone  terre 
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di  Scozia,  salvo  die  gli  si  rubollo  Ruberto  di  Busto* 
(Bruce") ;  fattosi  He  delli  Seoti  si  ridusse  con  suoi  seguaci 
a  bosciii  e  a  montagne  di  Scozia,  il  quale  dopo  la  morte 
del  detto  Ke  Adoardo  fece  graudi  cose  coutro  agl'  Inglesi." 

Villani  had  already  spoken  of  his  successful 
invasion  of  Scotland  in   1203  (e.  07). 

"E  in  questo  anno  mcdesinio  il  detto  Re  Adoardo  es- 
sendo  malato,  li  Seoti  corsono  e  arsono  parte  d'  Ingliii- 
terra;  per  la  qual  cosa  il  Re  si  fece  portare  in  bara,  e 
ando  a  oste  8oj>ra  li  Scoti,  e  scontisseli,  e  quasi  ebbe  in 
sua  signoria  tutte  le  terre  di  Scozia,  se  non  quelle  do' 
marosi  e  d'  aspn^  montagne,  dove  rifugirono  i  rubelli 
Scoti  col  Re  loro,  il  (juale  avea  nonie  Ruberto  di  Bosco, 
uomo  di  i)iccolo  lignaggio  fattosi  Re.'' 

From  the  time  of  the  lioman  dominion  in  Bri- 
tain, and  probably  long  before,  the  wild  and 
warlike  tribes  who  dwelt  among  the  mountains, 
moors,  and  marshes,  in  Scotland,  had  made  the 
English  border  land  the  scene  of  their  frequent 
depredations.  In  the  sixth  century,  the  arrival 
of  the  Saxons,  who  estaV)lished  powerful  border 
governments,  checked  these  repeated  onslaug-hts. 
About  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  Kenneth 
Macalpine,  king  of  Scots,  having  finally  subdued 
the  Picts,  thi"  united  country  under  liis  swav  was 
for  the  first  time  called  Scotland,  wlien  the  war- 
like Saxons  met  witli  tlieir  match. 

Tlie  conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans  drove 
many  Saxons  of  distinction  across  the  border,  and 
led  to  wars  and  reprisals  on  tlic  frontiers  of  both 
countries.  Discontented  Normans  also  sought  re- 
fuge in  Scotland,  and  fresli  quarrels  and  nmtiial 
incursions  followed.  Tlie  general  cause  of  dis- 
pute, however,  related  to  the  terms  on  which 
Malcolm  Caen-mohr  (I05() — 1098)  was  to  possess 
Cumberland  and  Northumberland,  the  first  of  which 

*  In  c.  07,  tlio  name  is  printed  /luhcr/ft  di  /iosro,  possibly  from  liis 
Imvinpf  taken  refu^-c  in  the  woods  to  escape  the  victorious  arms  of 
the  English  monarch.     (Ed.  Milano,  1802.) 
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had  been  ceded  to  the  Scotch  crown  by  the  Sa- 
xon king  Edgar,  the  second  by  a  Northumbrian 
carl.  But  the  miseries  and  reciprocal  retaliations 
whicli  Dante  alludes  to,  and  Giovaimi  Villani 
specifies,  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
successor  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  on  tlie  death 
of  Alexander  III"*.,  in  1286,  and  the  ambitious 
design  of  Edward  I'*.,  to  occupy  it  himself.  The 
only  descendant  of  Alexander  was  a  grand-daughter 
named  Margaret,  after  lier  mother,  who  had  mar- 
ried Eric  king  of  Norway.  She  was  called  the 
"Maid  of  Norway",  and,  on  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, liad  been  recognised  by  tlie  Scotch  States 
as  the  legitimate  sovereign;  unliappily  she  died 
on  lier  way  to  Scotland  to  be  man'ied  to  Edward 
(of  Caernarvon),  Prince  of  Wales,  the  only  son 
of  tlie  English  monarch.  Numerous  claimants  for 
the  Scotch  crown  then  started  up;  but  the  three 
jnuncipal  ones  were  the  descendants  of  the  three 
daughters  of  David,  carl  of  Huntingdon,  brother 
of  William  the  Lion,  king  of  Scotland,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner  by  llenry  11"  ^,  and  died  at 
Stirling  in  1214.  John  Baliol,  lord  of  Galloway, 
claimed  the  crown  as  being  the  son  of  Devorgoil, 
daughter  of  Margaret ,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Da- 
vid; Robert  Bruce,  lord  of  Annandale,  claimed 
it,  as  the  son  of  Isabella,  the  second  daughter, 
pretending  that  he  was  thus  nearer  by  one  gener- 
ation to  earl  David,  through  whom  both  claims 
were  made.  Hastings,  the  lord  of  Abergavenny, 
the  grandson  of  Ada,  the  third  daughter  of  earl 
David,  put  in  his  claim  also.  The  parliament  of 
Scotland  referred  the  question  to  king  Edward, 
who  took  the  opportunity  to  renew  his  own  ])re- 
tensions  to  be  regarded  as  feudal  superior.  To 
show  on  what  grounds  these  rested  a  short  di- 
gression is  necessary. 
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Alexander  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  wlio  died  in  1124, 
was  succeeded  by  David  I.,  youngest  son  of  Malcolm 
(Jaen-mohr,  who  had  b(*en  educated  at  the  court  of  Henry  I., 
his  sister's  husband.  (.)n  the  death  of  the  latter,  lie  main- 
tained  the  rights  of  his  daughter  Matilda  against  the 
usurper  Stephen.  Though  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Ciiton 
Moor  (1139),  the  victory  of  Stephen  was  so  unproductive 
of  immediate  results,  that,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  ho  sur- 
rendered to  prince  llenrv  of  Scotland,  the  whole  earldom 
of  Northumberland,  with  the  exce])tion  of  the  castles  of 
Newcastle  and  Baniborough,  built  by  William  Rufus. 
After  this  peace  of  Durham,  David  appears,  in  1141,  to 
have  gone  to  London  to  share  the  short-lived  triumph  of 
his  niece  Matilda.  In  1152  prince  Henry  died,  and  his 
venerable  father  followed  him  in  1153.  The  conventual 
establishments  found(»d  by  him  on  iho  border  land,  placed 
much  of  that  i)reviously  desolate  country  in  the  hands  of 
good  agriculturists,  and  saved  it  from  military  devastation. 
Malcolm  IV.  succeeded  his  grandfather  David  I.  in  1153. 
Henry  II.  of  England,  son  of  ^latilda,  who,  at  least 
in  part ,  had  been  educated  at  the  court  of  David  of  Scot- 
land, from  whose  territory  he  had  carried  on  a  border 
warfare  against  Stephen,  had  promised  that  if  ever  he 
gained  the  F^nglish  crown  he  would  i>ut  the  Scottish  king 
in  possession  of  Carlishi,  and  of  all  the  country  between 
the  Tweed  and  the  Tyne.  W  hen  he  was  securely  seated 
on  the  throne,  he  not  only  forgot  his  ])romises,  but  ob- 
tained of  Malcolm,  over  whom  ho  jiad  acquired  much 
personal  intlnenco,  the  cession  of  all  liis  possessions  in 
Cumberland  and  Northumberland,  and  also  received  homage 
for  Lothian,  as  a  part  of  Northumberland,  ceded  in  1020, 
by  Kadulf-(yudol,  a  Saxon  <^arl  of  Northumberland,  to  Mal- 
colm H.,  on  condition  of  amity  and  sup])ort  in  war.  This 
rich  district  of  Lothian  included  not  onlv  the  whole  of 
the  three  provinces  now  so  called,  but  Berwickshire  and. 
the  lower  part  of  Teviotdale  as  higli,  perhaps,  as  Melrose 
uj)on  the  Tweed.  (See  Scott's  *^/I/ston/  of  Srotlan(V\  Vol.  1., 
]>.  16.)  Malcolm  died  in  11 05.  His  brother  William  who 
succeeded  him  in  1166,  solicited  from  Henry  the  restitu- 
tion of  Northumberland,  and  ))eing  refused,  opened  nego- 
tiations with  France,  and  became  the  declared  eiuMuy  f»f 
England.  Taking  advantage  of  tlie  discord  in  the  family 
of  Henry  II.,  he  lent  his  son  Kichard  assistance  against 
his  fatlier,  and  obtained  from  the;  insurgent  ])rince  a  grant 
of  the  earldom  of  North umbc^rland  as  far  as  the  Tyne. 
In  1171  he  fell,  at  Alnwick,  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 
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To  obtain  liis  reloaso,  the  Scotisli  nobility  and  clergy  con- 
sented that  William  should  become  the  liegeman  of  Henry, 
and  do  homage  for  Scotland  and  all  his  other  territories. 
A  treaty  to  this  effect  was  concluded,  in  1174,  at  Falaisc 
in  Normandy.  "Before  this  disgraceful  treaty",  says  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  "the  kings  of  England  had  not  the  sem- 
blance of  a  right  to  exact  homage  for  a  single  inch  of 
Scottish  ground,  Lothian  alone  exce])ted,  which  was  ceded 
to  Malcolm  II.,  as  has  been  repcatedlv^  mentioned,  by 
grant  of  the  Northumbrian  earl  Eadulf.  All  the  other 
component  parts  of  what  is  now  termed  Scotland  had  come 
to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom  by  right  of  conquest,  with- 
out having  been  dependent  on  England  in  any  point  of 
view.".  (See  Uhtorxj  of  ScoilamP%  Vol.  I.,  p.  38.)  Now, 
bv  the  treaty  of  Ealaiso,  the  king  of  England  was  de- 
clared lord  paramount  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
find  the  chief  castles  in  the  realm,  Koxburgh,  Berwick, 
Jedburgh,  Edinburgh  and  Stirling  were  put  in  Henry's 
hands  as  pledges  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty.  On  the 
death  of  Henry  II.,  at  the  castle  of  Chinon,  Julv  6^'',  1189, 
the  frontier  castles  of  Roxburgh  and  Berwick  still  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  pjuglish.  The  accession  of 
Richard  restored  Scotland  to  national  independence  re- 
signed by  the  treaty  of  Falaise.  "All  claims  of  homage 
due  to  England  before  that  surrender  were  (however)  care- 
fully reserved,  and  therefore  William  was  still  the  king 
of  England's  vassal  for  Lothian,  for  the  tow^n  of  Berwick, 
and  for  whatever  lands  besides  he  possessed  within  the 
realm  of  England."  (Ibid.)  William  died  at  Stirling  in 
1214,  and  w\is  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander  II.,  who 
in  1221  married  the  English  princess  Joan :  previously  to 
his  death,  in  1240,  he  had  a  dispute  with  the  English 
king,  Henry  III.,  which  w\'\s  left  unsettled.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Alexander  III.,  a  minor.  Henry  ap- 
plied to  the  Pope  to  interdict  the  coronation  of  the  yomig 
])rince,  until  he,  as  feudal  superior  of  Scotland,  should 
give  consent:  to  ])revent  this  interference,  the  ceremony 
was  performed  as  speedily  as  possible^ 

When  Alexander  had  married  the  English  princess  Mar- 
garet, Henry  interested  himself  officiously  m  the  affairs 
of  Scotland,  Jind  succeeded  in  establishing,  in  his  interests, 
a  party  within  the  realm.  But  the  cautious  king,  who 
frequently  visited  the  court  of  his  father-in-law,  carefully 
preserved  the  honour  of  his  country.  Valorous  in  war, 
in  1263  he  successfully  defended  his  kingdom  from  the 
invasion   of  Ilaco,   king  of  Norway,    and  obtained  from 
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him  the  cession  of  tlic  Western  islands;  he  also,  under 
stipulated  covenants,  obtained  those  of  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land. In  1281  this  alliance  was  drawn  still  closer  by  the 
marriage  of  his  daiigliter  Margaret,  born  in  England ,  to 
Eric  the  yonng  king  of  Norway.  They  had  only  one 
child,  as  pnjviously  stated,  whose  untimely  death  gave 
rise  to  all  the  troubles  tliat  followed  from  the  disputed 
succession. 

Edward  before  deciding  to  which  of  the  com- 
petitors, in  all  twelve  in  number,  the  crown  Rhoiild 
be  awarded,  required  from  each  the  acknowlcdg'e- 
ment  of  his  superiority.  Tlie  lawyers  of  Europe 
pronounced  in  favour  of  Haliol,  and  the  king 
confirmed  their  opinion;  John  Baliol,  therefore, 
w^as  preferred  to  the  Scottish  crown,  to  be  held 
of  king  Edward  and  his  successors.  But  it  soon 
became  evident  that  Edward  had  deeper  desij^ns 
on  Scothmd  tlian  the  exercise  of  supremacy  only; 
he  was  determined  to  iifet  the  country  into  his 
own  hands.  And  to  tliis  end  lie  put  in  practice 
that  artful  and  cruel  policy  wliich  has  served  the 
purpose  of  powerful  tyrants  in  all  ages  of  the 
world;  he  resolved  to  provoke  the  weaker  party 
into  rebellion,  and  then  to  retaliate  bv  seizing 
the  kingdom.  Baliol  was  made  to  feel  his  de- 
gradation by  judicial  processes  got  up  for  the 
purpose,  in  which  he  was  coini)ellcd  to  appear 
under  humiliating]:  circumstaiu'cs  at  the  Eniilish 
courts  of  law.  Seeing  through  the  evil  intentions 
of  the  English  monarcli,  he  resolved  to  free  him- 
self from  so  degrading  a  i)ositi()ii,  and  formed  a 
league  with  France  (1295)  against  him.  Edward 
marched  to  Scotland,  having  with  him  Bruce  tlie 
competitor  for  the  (*rown,  the  earl  of  March,  and 
other  Scottish  nobles  of  the  south.  Berwick  was 
taken  by  storm.  But  the  king's  progress  was 
checked  at  the  Castle  of  Dunbar,  which  was 
bravely  defended  by  the  patriotic*,  countess  of 
March,  whose  noble   conduct  reflects  lionour  on 
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licr  sex.  The  cause  of  independence,  however, 
was  ruined  by  the  rashness  of  the  Scotch  army 
which  had  come  to  tlie  relief  of  the  jdace,  and 
the  battle  of  Dunbar  hiid  tlie  whole  country  open 
to  the  victor.  Baliol  was  taken  captive  and  made 
a  formal  surrender  of  the  kingdom.  Bruce  thought 
to  profit  by  the  ruin  of  his  rival,  but  was  put  to 
silence  in  a  way  that  led  him  to  give  up  for  ever 
all  further  meddling  in  state  aft'airs.  The  easy 
conquest  of  Scotland,  on  this  occasion,  is  in  part 
ascribed  to  the  nobility  consistinc^  almost  entirely 
of  Normans,  whom  two  or  three  generations  had 
not  converted  into  Scotchmen.  But  the  people 
were  patriotic,  and  furnished  tlie  elements  of  a 
future  deliverance. 

An  imiversal  hatred  of  the  English  yoke  soon 
showed  itself,  and  the  nation  prepared  for  a  ge- 
neral insurrection.  When  all  wns  ready,  a  leader 
appeared  in  the  person  of  Sir  William  Wallace 
(1297),  whose  victory  at  Stirling  bridge,  Septem- 
ber ll'*\  1297,  regained  for  Scotland  all  that  had 
been  lost  at  Dunbar.*  To  gratify  his  trooi)S  with 
])lunder,  Wallace  led  them  across  the  English 
border ,  and  laid  waste  all  the  country  from  New- 
castle to  the  gates  of  Carlisle.  On  his  retm-n  he 
was  chosen  guardian  of  the  kingdom.  Edward 
was  not  slow  to  meet  the  army  of  the  successful 
chief,  and  at  Falkirk,  July  22"^  1298,  the  Scots 
were  completely  routed.  Wnllace  retired  from  the 
public  service.  Other  giuirdians  of  Scotland  were 
chosen,  and  administered  the  government  in  the 
name  of  Baliol,  who  had  been  delivered  up  by  Ed- 
ward to  the  safe  kee]>ing  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII. 
His  holiness,    in  the   self  assumed    character   of 

*  Tt  was  in  tliis  year  tliat  D.ante  bocime  a  member  of  the  com- 
pany of  pliysicians  and  ajiothccarios  at  Florence,  the  Sesta  of  the 
Arti  Ma^frioro,  to  cnahlo  him,  according  to  tlio  existing  lawH,  to  take 
of  lice  under  the  government. 
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"Lord  of  the  manor  of  all  Christendom",  came 
forward  to  claim  Scotland  for  himself,  as  a  de- 
pendency on  the  See  of  Rome.  His  pretensions 
were  laughed  at  in  England,  and  the  Pope  was 
forced  to  submit.  This  took  place  about  the  time 
that  Dante  Allighieri  adnnnistered  the  government 
of  Florence.  In  the  spring  of  1302,*  the  army 
sent  by  Edward  into  Scotland  was  defeated  in  di- 
visions; but  in  the  following  year,  having  made 
peace  with  Philip  le  Bel,  king  of  France,  he  di- 
rected his  whole  force  against  it,  and  regained  all 
that  he  had  lost.  The  country  was  ravaged  from 
one  end  to  the  other.**  The  noble  Wallace  was  be- 
trayed to  the  enemy,  and  being  brought  to  London 
was  there  executed  (1305).  These  deeds  of  craft 
and  violence  did  not,  however,  proiit  the  English 
king.  A  grandson  of  that  Bruce  who  had  been  the 
competitor  for  the  Scotch  crown  with  John  Baliol, 
was  speedily  raised  uj)  by  Providence  to  vindicate 
the  honoiu-  and  independence  of  his  country.  Ro- 
bert Bruce  was  cro\^nied  king  of  Scotland  at  Scone 
March  25"\  1306,  and  the  Englisli  were  forced  to 
to  fly  to  their  fortresses  for  ])rotection.  Defeated, 
however,  by  the  troops  sent  against  liim  inider 
Aymer  dc  Valence,  Bruce  souglit  safety  in  the 
western  isles,  and  Edward,  breathing  vengeance 
against  the  whole  Scottish  nation,  marched  with 
a  great  army  towards  the  Border.  But  an  op])onent 
met  him  by  the  way  which  he  could  not  resist.  On 
the  7'''  of  July,  1307,  death  laid  his  hand  upon 
king  Edward  at  Burgh  on  the  Sands,  near  Carlisle, 
and  delivered  the  Scots  for  ever  from  the  fear  of 
their  enemies. 

The  remarks  of  the  historian  truly  confirm  the 
sentence  of  the  Poet. 


*  Tlio  year  of  Dante'a  haiiislimcnt. 
**  In  this  year  died  Boniface  VHI, 
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"For  the  space  of  nineteen  or  twenty  years  the  con- 
quest of  Scotland  had  been  the  darling  object  of  king 
Kdward's  tlioughts  and  plans.  It  had  cost  him  the  ut- 
most exertion  of  his  bold  and  crafty  faculties  —  blood 
had  been  shed  without  measure  —  wealth  lavished  with- 
out grudging,  to  accomplish  his  darling  plan;  and  now, 
when  disease  had  abated  iiis  strength,  he  was  doomed  to  see 
from  his  sick  bed  the  hills  of  Scotland,  while  he  knew  that 
they  were  still  free."  (Scott's  History  &c.  Vol.  I.,  p.  98—9.) 

The  prosecution  of  this  enterprise  was  enjoined 
by  the  dying  king  upon  liis  son  Edward  11"**.,  but 
was  postponed  for  several  years;  during  which 
period,  the  whole  realm,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  fortresses,  acknowledged  the  royal  authority 
of  king  Robert  Bruce.  On  June  25"\  1314,  the 
glorious  victory  at  Bannockburn,  near  Stirling, 
confirmed  his  power  and  secm-ed  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  country.* 

Had  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  ^^ Border  Antiquities\ 
intended  to  write  a  commentary  on  Dante's  words 
in  the  Divina  Connnedia,  he  could  not  have  ex- 
pressed himself  more  to  the  purpose  than  he  has 
done.     (See  Vol.  I.,  p.  XLIX.) 

"Until  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  and 
the  extinction  of  th(j  direct  line  of  succession  to  the  crown 
opened  the  way  to  the  ambition  of  Edward  I.,  there  were 
long  continued  intervals  of  peace  and  amity  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  The  royal  families  of  each  country 
were  united  bv  frequent  alliances;  and  as  the  possession 
of  extensive  domains  in  England,  held  of  the  English 
crown,  frequently  obliged  the  kings  of  Scotland  to  attend 
the  courts  of  their  brothor-sovereign ,  they  formed  friend- 
ships both  with  the  English  kings  and  nobles,  which  tended 
to  soften  the  features  of  hostility  when  it  broke  out  be- 
tw(ien   the   nations.     The   attachment   of  Malcobn   IV.   to 

•  III  thiH  vcar,  April  20t\  died  Pope  (Memcut  V.  (Inf.  XIX.  83; 
Par.  XXVII..  58;  XXX.,  142).  On  Juno  14^^  eleven  day8  before  the 
victory  at  HHnnocklnirn,  Ujiruccionu  della  Fagfriuola  took  Lucea,  and 
proved  himself  more  formidable  to  the  Guclfs  than  ever  the  Em- 
peror Henry  VJI.  had  been,  who  died  in  the  previous  year.  On 
Oct.  20*'',  Can  Cirande  of  Verona,  then  aged  2H,  Itceame  lord  of  Vi- 
oenza.  In  this  year  also  the  Purpatorv'  is  l>y  many  believed  to  liavo 
been  tinished,  and  dedicated  to  Morello  Malaspina. 
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Henry  II.  was  so  great  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  his 
own  subjects;  and  the  generosity  of  (>(i?ur  de  Lion  res- 
tored to  William  of  Scotland  the  pledge  of  homage  which 
had  been  extorted  from  him  after  his  defeat  and  impri- 
sonment at  Alnwick;  and  converted  an  impatient  vassal 
into  an  affectionate  and  grateful  ally.  From  that  period, 
A.  D.  11S9,  there  was  an  interval  of  j>rofound  peace  be- 
tween the  realms  for  more  than  a  century.  During  this 
period,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  reigns,  the  state  of 
the  Border  appears  to  have  been  a  state  of  progressive 
improvement.  It  was  then  that  David  I.  chose  to  establish 
the  monastic  institutions  whose  magnificent  remains  still 
adorn  the  country;  the  Abbeys,  namely,  of  Kelso,  Mel- 
rose, Jedburgh,  and  Dryburgh.^^ 

"The  settlement  of  these  monasteries  contributed,  doubt- 
less, not  a  little  to  the  improvement  of  the  country  around 
them ;  and  the  introduction  of  many  Nonnan  families  upon 
the  border  country  must  also  have  had  its  share  in  intro- 
ducing regular  law  and  good  order.  Under  the  progres- 
sive influence  of  these  chang<\*<  of  i)ro])erty,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  (,'eltic  system  of  clanship  would  have 
gradually  given  way,  and  that  the  Borderers  would  have 
assimilated  their  customs  and  manners  to  those  more  in- 
land parts  of  Scotland.  But  the  savage  and  bloody  sjiirit 
of  hostility  which  arose  from  Edward  the  First's  usurpa- 
tion of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  destroyed  in  a  few  years 
the  improvement  of  ages,  and  carried  the  natives  of  these 
countries  backward  in  every  art  but  in  those*  which  con- 
cerned the  destruction  of  th<;  Knglish  and  each  other. 
The  wars  which  raged  through  every  j)art  of  Scotland  in 
the  thirteenth  C(»ntury,  were  waged  with  peculiar  fury  in 
the  Borders.  (Jastles  were  surprised  anci  taken;  battles 
were  won  and  lost;  the  country  was  laid  waste  on  all 
sides,  and  by  all  parties.  The  patriotic  Scotch,  like  the 
Spaniards  of  onr  own  time,  had  no  (^scape  from  usurped 
powers  but  by  sacrificing  th(»  benefits  of  civilization,  and 
leading  the  lives  of  armed  outlaws.  The  struggle  indeed 
tenninated  in  the  establishment  of  tlie  national  indepen- 
dence; but  the  immediate  eflect  of  the  violence  which  had 
distinguished  it  was  to  occasion  Scotland  retrograding  to 
a  state  of  barbarism,  and  to  convert  the  borders  of  both 
countries  into  wildernesses,  only  inhabited  by  soldiers  and 
robbers.'' 

"Many  towns,  which  had  begun  to  arise  in  the  fertile 
countries  of  Roxburgh  and  Berwickshire,  were  anew  ruined. 
Roxburgh   itself,   once   one   of  the  four  principal  burghs 
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of  Scotland,  w«as  so  completely  destroyed,  that  its  sito 
is  now  only  remembered  and  pointed  out  by  tradition." 
{^^ Border  Antiquities'-,  Vol.  1.,  p.  Li.) 

Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  than  this  de- 
scription, the  admirable  accm*acy  of  the  Poet  in 
denouncing,  as  he  has  done,  the  wicked  folly  of 
Xha  English  and  tlie  Scotch  in  not  keeping  peace- 
ably within  tlieir  own  frontiers. 

CANTO  XIX.,  VERSI  130-2. 

Vedrassi  V  avarizia  e  la  viltate 

l)i  quel  die  guarda  Y  isola  del  fiioco, 
Dove  Anchise  fini  la  lunga  etate; 

PVederic  III.,  king  of  Sicily  (see  p.  394),  had 
been  a  supporter  of  the  imperial  policy  when 
Henry  VII.  descended  into  Italy,  and  had  placed 
his  fleet  at  the  disposal  of  the  Emperor.  On  the 
death  of  Henry,  and  the  failure  of  liis  expedition, 
lie  refused  any  longer  to  serve  the  cause,  and 
consequently  drew  down  upon  him  the  indigna- 
ti(m  of  the  Poet.  This  circumstance  seems  to 
have  escaped  the  memory  of  those  wdio  j)retend, 
in  virtue  of  an  obviously  si)urious  letter  of  the 
Frate  Ilario  to  Uguccione  della  Faggiuola,  that 
Dante  had  once  intended  dedicating  to  him  his 
third  cantica. 

Frederic  proved  to  his  subjects  a  brave  and 
prudent  monarch,  so  that,  nothwithstanding  the 
arrangement  Avhich  had  been  made  with  his  late 
father-in-law,  Charles  II. ;,  the  Sicilians  desired 
to  continue  under  the  rule  of  his  house,  and,  in 
I  32 1 ,  the  representatives  of  the  nation  entreated 
him  to  associate  with  him  on  the  throne  his  eldest 
son  Peter,  to  which  he  assented.  On  Eastcr-dav 
1  ;{2 1 ,  the  young  ])rince  was  proclaimed  and  crowTi- 
ed  at  Palermo;  three  years  after  this,  he  manned 
filizabeth,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Bohemia. 

Frederic   died    in  June  13t}7,    aged  sixty -five 
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years.  No  better  proof  could  be  adduced  of  his 
prowess  and  capacity  as  a  Ruler,  than  the  fact 
that  for  forty  years  he  held  Sicily  against  all  the 
attempts  of  the  Popes,  the  French,  and  the  Ara- 
gonese,  to  dispossess  him;  and  left  the  inheritance 
to  his  son. 

CANTO  XX.,  VERSI  61-3. 

E  quel  die  vedi  neir  areo  declivo 
Giiigliolmo  fu,  cui  qiiella  terra  plora 
Clie  piangc  Carlo  e  Fedurigo  vivo. 

William  the  Good,  king  of  Sicily  (see  p.  337), 
reigned  from  May  1166  to  November  1187;  he 
w^as  the  son  in  law  of  om-  Ilemy  II.,  the  son  of 
Matilda,  the  only  surviving  legitimate  child  of 
Henry  L,  who,  after  the  death  of  her  first  hus- 
band, the  Emperor  Henry  V.  of  Germany,  was 
married  to  Geoffrey,  Count  of  Anjou. 

Henry  H.  was  born  in  1 1 33,  and  when  a  youth 
of  fifteen,  at  the  coiu-t  of  his  relative,  David,  king 
of  Scotland,  greatly  disthiguished  himself  in  the 
border  warfare  which  he  carried  on  against  tlie 
usurper  Ste])hen.  By  his  wife  Eleanor  of  Guienne, 
in  her  own  right  Duchess  of  Aquitaine,  whom  the 
feeble-minded  French  king,  Louis  VIL,  in  a  fit 
of  jealousy,  divorced,  he  had  five  sons  and  tlu-ee 
daughters.  The  eldest  son,  William,  died  young; 
Henry,  born  in  London,  February  2S*\  115.^),  was 
early  betrothed  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Louis  VH., 
by  his  second  wife,  Constance  of  Castile  (see 
p.  155);  Matilda,  born  1 15(5,  was  married  to  Henry 
the  Lion,  Duke  of  Saxony;  Richard,  the  knight- 
errant  king,  was  born  in  1157,  and  succeeded 
his  father  in  11S9;  Geoffrey  was  born  in  115S, 
and  was  killed  in  a  tournament  at  Paris  in  1186; 
Eleanor  was  born  in  1 162,  nnd  married  Alfonso  IIL 
of  Castile;  Joanna  born  in  1165,  married,  as  al- 
I'eady  stated,  William  the  Good,  of  Sicily;   and 
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John,  born  in  1166,  succeeded  his  brother  Ri- 
chard on  the  English  throne  in  1199.  With 
Henry  II.  commenced  the  Anglo-Norman  line  of 
the  Plantagenets,  wlio  ruled  England  for  upwards 
of  tliree  centuries.  Tlie  reign  of  Henry,  which 
lasted  for  nearly  thirty -five  years,  from  October 
1154  to  July  1189,  was  contemporaneous  with 
that  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  I.  (Barbarossa)  whose 
anti-papal  spirit  the  English  monarch  shared,  and 
divided  with  him  the  attention  of  all  Europe. 
During  the  first  four  years  and  nine  months  of 
this  period,  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  Nicholas  Break- 
speare,  occupied  St.  Peter's  chair  —  the  only 
Englisman  who  ever  sat  in  it. 

The  period  of  the  Plantagenets,  from  the  accession  of 
Henry  ll.,  1154,  to  the  death  of  Richard  III.,  1485,  three 
hundred  and  thirty-one  years,  embraces  the  most  eventful 
portion  of  Italian  History,  from  the  year  when  Frederic  I. 
marched  an  army  into  Italy,  till  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  was 
at  the  height  of  his  power  in  Florence,  and  Civilisation, 
Literatiue,  and  the  line  Arts,  which  Dante's  ffreat  poem 
had  done  so  much  to  promote,  were  rewarding  the  Italians, 
and  especially  the  Tuscans,  with  the  golden  fruits  of  suc- 
cessful cultivation.  Tliis  period,  measured  out  by  the 
reigns  of  our  Plantagenet  kings,  stands  thus:  Richard  I. 
from  1189  to  1199;  John  to  1216;  Henry  III.,  a  minor, 
to  1272;  Edward  I.  to  1307;  Edward  II.  to  1327;  Ed- 
ward III.  to  1377;  Richard  II.,  a  minor,  to  1400;  Henry  IV. 
to  1413;  Henry  V.  to  1422;  Henry  VI.,  a  minor,  to  1461; 
Edward  IV.  to  1483;  Edward  V.;  Richard  III.  to  1485. 
Dante's  birth  was  contemporaneous  with  the  first  assembly 
of  an  English  House  of  Commons,  and  preceded  by  three 
months  less  ten  days,  the  death  of  its  founder,  Simon  de 
Montfort,  at  the  battle  of  Eversham,  Aiig.  4**^  1265.  The 
Poet  died  six  years  before  Edward  II.  The  Divina  Coni- 
media  was  first  printed,  at  Foligno,  in  the  12*'*  year  of 
Edward  IV.  (1472),  and  again,  in  the  same  year,  at  Jesi 
and  Mantua;  at  Naples  in  the  15*'^;  at  Venice  in  the  17% 
then,  for  the  first  time,  with  a  commentary;  at  Milan  in 
the  18*'';  and  at  Florence  in  the  2P*  (1481),  edited  by 
Cristoforo  Landino,  who  had  been  tutor  to  the  children 
of  Lorenzo  do'  Medici. 
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CANTO  XXI.,  VERSO  S4. 

Penetraiido  per  qiiosta  (md^  to  m'  inventro; 
Penetrando  per  qiiesta  ?;/  ch*  to  m'  inventro; 

Twenty  -  six  Codici  consulted  on  this  verse 
(Rome  14;  Brit.  M.  tl,  and  C.  Roscoe)  gave  for 
tlie  first  reading  IS  examples,  for  the  second  8. 

With  the  first,  were  Ci.  Vat.  3199,  3197,  3200,  4777, 
4776  (miveniro),  2865  fihid.),  2358 ;  0.  Caet.,  C.  Barb. 
1535  (mvnveniroj;  Ci.  Brit.  943  fmeveniro),  19-587 
fihid.J,  839,  932,  10.317  ffnivenfroj,  3460  (menventroj, 
3513,  and  35S1. 

With  the  second,  were  Ci.  Vat.  365,  366,  2378: 
C.  Ang.  10^;  Ci.  Brit.  21.163  (ni  che  movenfoj ,  22.780 
(ifi  Ohio  minventro),  3459  (menvetro),  and  C.  Koscoe 
(meventro). 

Twenty  -  seven  printed  Editions  gave ,  for 
"dW  i(f  m'  inventro"  2t  examples;  for,  in  r/i  io 
m'  inventro  2.  Tlic  reading  ^^oufV  io  ni  innenfro^^ 
was  found  in  2;  and  the  reading  "/>?  cK  io  m' 
innentro^^  also  in  two.  The  Ottimo  and  Viviani 
have  the  first  of  these  latter  two  readings;  Dionisi 
and  Bianchi,   1846,  have  the  second. 

The  Ottimo  has,  ;w*  innenirn,  and  ^^ays,  "e  verbo  in- 
fonnativo,  e  vienc  a  dire  tanto  qiianto  sono  entro". 
(Lvzione  assni  migliore  che  w\  inventro.  FaVU,)  (Juirieo  Vi- 
viani states  that  he  found  inuentrare  in  the  C.  Barti>li- 
niano,  and  the  C.  Trivulz.  VII.;  it  also  occurs  in  the  C. 
Santa  Croce,  and  the  C.  Pat.  4  (so  Sicai),  The  Acadi. 
deHa  Crusca,  led  by  the  reading:  and  remark  of  Buti,  mi 
v'  (mtro y  ^^cioc  rniro  in  qxivUn  divina  luce^\  pretended  to 
derive  inventro  from  /;/  and  entro,  and  gave  to  inventro 
the  sense  of  inlernarsi:  but  ivi  or  ri  recjuires  to  be  intro- 
duced. Tho  Editions  with  the  first  reading  were  Benv., 
Buti;  ^'onde  io  mi  v  entro^^ ;  Ed.  2  and  3,  ^*ondiomi  ven- 
Iro^^ ;  Vend.,  Kidob.,  ond  io  menventro;  Land,  tniventro; 
Aid.,  '^ond'  i  m'  inventro" ;  Veil.,  ///  inventro:  Dan.,  ^^ond' 
io  ?/i  inventro" J  (>rus..  Vent.,  Lomb.,  Biag. ,  Bogg.,  Ces., 
Costa,  "the  Four",  with  innentro  in  margin,  Frat.,  Bianchi 
(185*1),  and  Witte.  The  Editions  with  the  second  reading 
were  1  and  4. 
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The  reading  of  Dionisi, 

Pcnetrando  per  questa,  in  eh'  io  inijentro; 

was,  in  1847,  preferred  by  Bianchi  to  the  common  reading, 
"che  ha'',  he  said,  "a  parer  mio,  im  po'  dello  sconcio, 
od  anche  dell'  ardito  nclla  metafora".  But  before  seven 
years  were  passed,  he  came  to  prefer  it  for  the  very 
reasons  previously  given  against  it;  remarking  ^^nella  no- 
Vila  e  jielV  ardire ,  senio  piu  il  genio  Dantesco,  c  a  qtiella 
m  atteiigo^\  Between  1837  and  1860,  Signer  Fraticelli's 
judgement  underwent  a  similar  conversion.  In  the  former 
edition  he  says:  "lo  leggerei,  m  ch'  io  m  indentro,  come 
legge  qualche  antico  teste''  (?):  in  the  h*itter  we  have  the 
ordinary  reading,  and  the  note,  "we?/  venlro  del  quale  io  sto^'. 

This  reading  lias,  I  think,  not  only  "w«  po' 
dello  sconcio^\  but  7nolto  dello  scorwio^  and  is  vulgar 
rather  than  bold.  I  believe  it  was  never  the 
meaning  of  the  Poet,  and  that  Landino  was  a 
better  critic  than  Lombardi.  "//  perche  io  enlro 
dentro  a  essa  luce  drvina^\  of  the  former,  being  far 
more  correct  than  the  "  nel  ventre  e  corpo  della  quale 
io  son  chiuso\  of  the  latter,  and  so  thought  Biagioli. 

The  whole  of  Landino's  chiosa  on  this  passage  is  as 
follows:  "Penctrando  et  passando  per  questa  luce  inche 
io  sono  rivolto  onde  io  miriventro  .  i  .  il  perche  io  entro 
detro  aessa  luce  divina:  la  sententia  e  che  oeche  Io  spirito 
beato  no  discema  la  profondita  del  divino  consiglio:  Nie- 
tedimeno  alchuna  volta  discende  la  divina  gratia  in  uno 
spirito  per  la  quale  intende  quelle  che  iddio  vuole  che 
lui  faccia."     (See  p.  435  note.^ 

CANTO  XXI.,  VERSI  121-3. 

In  quel  loco  fu'  io  Pier  Damiano, 
E  Pietro  peccator  fui  nella  casa 
Di  nostra  Donna  in  sul  lito  Adfhmo. 

Twenty -TWO  Codici  (Rice.  9;  Ci.  Kirk.  2;  Brit. 
M.  11)  gave  16  examples  of  Pielro  peccator  ^  6  of 
Pietro  Pescator,  these  latter  were  C.  Kirk.  1 ;  3  Ci, 
ill  Rice,  and  the  Ci.  Brit.  932,  3459. 

The  reading /^^.srtf/^r,  unless  it  may  have  had  any 
reference  to  a  sea-faring  propensity  in  Pietro  Onesti, 
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by  whom  the  monastery  of  S.  Maria  in  Porto 
Fuori  was  fioumled,  iii  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made 
during  a  tempest  at  sea  in  1096,  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  result  of  a  r  having  been  mistaken 
for  an  s]  peccaiore  being  the  name  by  which  he 
chose  to  call  himself,  and  bv  which  he  is  known. 
But,  in  this  case,  we  should  require  to  read/i/  and 
not  fui;  and,  on  this  point.  Editors  are  divided. 

Of  the  above  22  Codici,  14  had  '/m/",  3  had  ''fukP, 
and  5  had  ''fu'\  The  Ci.  Brit,  with  ''fui''  are  Ci. 
943,  19.587,  839,  10.317,  21.163,  3513,  3459;  with 
"/w/V>''  Ci.  3581,  3460;  with  "/w"  Ci.  22.780,  932. 

Twenty -EIGHT  printed  Editions  gave  for  Pietro 
peccafor  24,  for  Pietro  pesvalor  3,  these  w^erc  the 
Edi.  1  and  4  (pisvafor)^  and  Aldus,  each  of  which 
have  ///,  and,  no  doubt,  very  properly.  But,  as 
regards  the  question  of  the  reading  "/>//"  or  fu^\ 
there  was  a  balance  of  14  for  each. 

With  the  first  were  Ben.,  Buti,  Ed.  3,  Nid.  (Plero 
pecienar) ^  Land.,  Veil.,  Dan.,  Cms.,  Vent.,  Dion., 
P^>ggv  Frat.,  1837,  Bian.,  and  Wittc.  With  the  se- 
cond were  Ott.,  Edi.  1,  2,  4;  Vend.  Aid.,  Lorn.,  Biag., 
Cos.,  Costa,  Viv.,  "the  Four",  Martini,  and  Frati- 
eelli  1860. 

Of  these  tlie  Ottimo  is  the  best  authority  avc 
have  for  reading  ^^ fu^\  The  Com.  says:  "Qui 
palesa  il  nome  suo ,  e  di  frate  Piero ,  peceatore, 
di  quella  medesinia  regola,  il  quale  fu  couven- 
tuale  di  Santa  Maria  di  Ravenna,  e  pero  dice  — 
Di  nostra  Donna  in  sul  lito  jhlrianoT 

Jacobo  della  Lana  states:  "Questa  fue  frate 
della  medesma  regola  et  ordie  nia  conventuale  di 
sancta  maria  da  ravcna.''  In  the  Nidob.  we  read : 
"Questo  fu  frate  dc  nesuna  regola  et  ordie  ma 
fue  conventuale  di  santa  maria  di  raveua." 

Pietro  Damiano^  and  Pietro  Peceatore,  degli 
Onesti ,  were  both  of  Ravenna.  Dante ,  who  here 
spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  was,  no  doubt, 
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acquainted  with  the  history  of  both,  and  may 
well  he  supposed,  when  mentioning  one,  to  have 
desired  to  notice  the  other  also.  But  Pietro  Da- 
miano  likewise  called  himself  Pietro  peccatore,  at 
least  before  he  joined  the  fraternity  at  Santa  Croce 
di  Fonte  Avellana*;  and  Lombard!  assures  us, 
on  the  good  faith  of  Biographers,  that  he  was 
never  previously  in  any  other,  and  could  not 
have  been  in  the  House  of  our  Lady  di  Porto, 
near  Ravenna,  as  it  was  not  then  built.  Pietro 
Damiano  died  in  1080,  aged  66;  Pietro  degli 
Onesti,  surnamed  Peccaiore^  died  in  1119,  aged 
about  80 ;  both  were  confounded  together  by  the 
good  j)eople  of  Ravenna,  and  Dante  to  set  them 
right,  wrote  "/«".•  this  is  Lombardi's  account  of 
the  matter,  for  which  Biagioli,  for  once,  ex- 
presses his  obligations,  "merita",  he  says,  "/« 
(jradtudine  nostra^^  (!J.  But  Pietro  Damiano,  before 
he  went  to  Santa  Croce,  in  order  to  try  how  he 
could  stand  its  discipline,  spent  forty  days  in  prayer 
and  fasting,  shut  up  in  a  room,  as  a  pcccatore.  We 
are  not  told  by  his  Biographers  where  this  was. 
It  might  have  been  in  some  religious  house  de- 
dicated to  the  Virgin  Mary  in  any  of  the  cities 
on  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic.  Or,  possibly,  be- 
fore Pietro  degli  Onesti  erected  his  large  esta- 
blishment by  tlie  ancient  Port,  there  might  have 
been  a  smaller  one  already  existing. 

In  C  Cors.  No.  5,  in  Cat.  Rossi,  we  read  that  Pietro 
Damiano,  in  humility,  called  himself  peccaiorc ,  and  was 
a  monk  of  Santa  Maria  di  Porto,  near  Kavenna,  before 
he  went  to  Santa  Croce  of  Avellana.  Benvenuto  da  Imola 
says  that  many  are  com])letely  deceived  in  supposing  that 
Pietro  peccator  was  a  different  person  to  Pietro  Damiano, 
"quod  est  penitus  fahx(m'\  and  that  he  first  used  his  proper 
name  in  Catria,  but  previously,  in  humility,  had  called 
himself  Pietro  peccatore.  So  also  Buti:  "Fui  prima  frate 
chiamato  Pietro  peccatore  nella  regida  di   santa  Maria  di 

*  See  Girolamo  Kossi  **Storia  di  RavcnDa^*.  1571. 
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Ravenna  etc.  .  .  e  poi  di  (luinde  ando  al  monasterio  a  V 
ercmo  di  Catria,  divcntato  monaco."  Landino  follows 
l^uti.  Vcllutcllo  merely  adds  —  "alcuni  dicono,  che  prima 
die  cgli  andasse  a  V  hermo,  fosse  de'  frati  de  la  Co- 
loraba".  And  Daniello  also  states:  "fu  prima  Canonieo 
di  santa  Maria  di  Ravenna  etc.  . .  e  dice  quivi  essere  stato 
peccatore,  e  neir  eremo  penitentc".  The  Chiosatore  in 
C.  Cass,  makes  the  two  Peters  to  be  contemporaries  (see 
Romanis.  Edit.  Roma  1822).  Dante  who  had  passed  some 
time  at  S.  Croce  Avellana,  and  even  has  been  thought 
to  have  finished  his  Paradise  there,  must  have  known  the 
history  of  Pier  Damiano  before  he  joined  that  establish- 
ment. As  the  passage  now  stands,  v.  122,  beginning 
with  E,  is  too  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of 
the  former  verse,  Pier  iJamiano,  to  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  some  other  Peter  can  here  be  meant  who  has  not  been 
mentioned  before.  Had  Dante  intended  to  mark  a  dis- 
tinction of  persons,  he  would,  I  think,  have  written  Afa, 
and  not  E.  Brunone  Bianchi,  who  at  one  time  w^as  of 
Lombardi's  opinion,  subsequently  gave  it  up.  I  think  he 
was  right,  and  that  Fratieelli  would  have  done  well  to 
have  kept  to  his  former  reading.* 


CAKTO  XXII.,  VERSI  16—18. 

La  spada  di  quassii  non  taglia  in  fretta, 
No  tardo  mai  ch'  a!  purer  di  colui, 
Che  desiando  o  tcmondo  laspotta. 

No  tardo  mai  ch'  al  jmtcer  di  colui. 

Sixty  Codici  examined  (Rome  H8;  Siena  o; 
Milan  4;  Pavia  1;  (3xford  3;  Ikit.  M.  11)  gave 
with  the  readhig  ^^ al  parc?^^'  21  Codici;    with  "^/ 

•  S.  Maria  in  Porto  Fiiori  at  Ravenna ,  is  about  two  miles  from 
tlic  city,  it  was  orocted  in  fiiltilinent  of  a  vow  made  to  the  Virg>in 
Mary  in  a  pale  of  wind  at  sea  in  lOyfi.  II  Heato  Pietro  Onesti  in- 
stituted here  a  congregation  of  regular  Clergy,  who  from  tlie  loca- 
lity of  the  (ihurch,  and  the  monastery,  were  calle<l  Porfuensi.  In 
the  year  14'2(),  tliey  were  united  with  the  congregation  of  the  Ca- 
nons Kegular  of  the  Lateran,  and  in  1503  removed  into  the  city, 
.  carrying  with  them  in  solemn  pomp  tlie  miraculous  image  of  tlie 
Beata  Virgiue  Greca,  which  from  the  yt-ar  1100  had  been  an  object 
of  much  veneration.  The  base  of  tlie  campanile  consists  of  a  Ro- 
man Pharo.  The  large  church  within  the  city,  now  called  of  S.  Ma- 
ria in  Porto,  was  built  in  1553.  The  Canonici  Regolari  Lateranensi 
were  suppressed  in  1798. 
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piacer''^  33  Codici.  But  there  were  also  found  ciglit 
variations  of  these  two  readings,  thus  making  in 
all  ten  readings  of  v.  17.  TJiese  variations  were 
as  follows: 

|3.^  Ne  tardo  inai  al  parer  di  cohii,  (12  Ci.) 

^1.)  No  tardo  niai  al  piacer  di  colui,  ^5  Ci.J 

5.)  Ke  tarda  mai  al  parer  di  coliii,  (2  Ci.) 

6.)  Ne  tarda  mai  al  placer  di  colui,  C.  Vat.  4776 

(7.)  Ne  tardo  ma  ch'  al  parer  di  colui,  {\  Ci.) 

(8.1  Ne  tarda  ma  ch'  al  parer  di  colui,  C.  lirit.  22.780 

(9.)  Ne  tardi  ma  ch'  al  parer  di  colui,  C.  Cact. 

(10.)  Ne  tardo  mai  col  piaccr  di  colui,  C.  Chig.  251. 

With  the  first  reading  there  were  only  7  Co- 
dici;  with  the  second  20  Codici;  these,  and  the 
variations  of  them,  make  up  the  sixty. 

Roman  Codici.  Ci.  Vat.  16;  Ci.  Chig.  6;  Ci.  Barb. 
6;  Ci.  Min.  2;  Ci.  Cors.  5;  C.  Aug  2;  C.  Cact. 
Only  three  of  these  (Ci.  Vat.  2864,  2866,  and  C.  Anf?. 
9f )  had  the  first  reading ;  and  only  two  in  the  Ikit.  M. 
fC-i.  Brit.  943,  19.587);  the  other  two  were  the  C. 
fircr.  XV.  18,  and  the  C.  Sen.  I.  VI.  27.  Among 
the  Codici  with  the  second  reading,  were  C.  Vat.  365, 
366,  3199;  C.  Min.  d.  IV.  2;  C.  Barb.  1535;  C  Pav.; 
C.  Amb.  198;  C.  Brer.  XV.  17;  C.  Brit.  932;  and 
Ci.  Ox.  103,  107,  and  109.  Among  the  Codici  with 
the  third  reading  were  Ci.  Vat.  4776,  2373;  C.  Ang. 
102;  the  C.  Chig.  213,  with  a  note,  ^^al  ,  piacer^' -^ 
ami  the  Ci.  Brit.  10.317,  35S1 ;  the  former  of  which 
has  been  roughly  altered  to  "^//  piacer^K  Among 
those  with  the  fourth  were  the  Ci.  Ihit.  3460,  3513, 
and  C.  Cors.  5  in  Cat.  Rossi,  with  a  note  over,  "^/ 
purcr^K  Those  wqth  the  fifth  were  Ci.  Brit.  21.163, 
3459.  Tliose  with  the  seventh  were  Ci.  Vat.  3197, 
7566,  with  the  note,  "w«  .  cioe  se  non^^ y  and  Ci.  Brit. 
839,  22.780.  The  former  of  these  has  two  variant! . 
^* (d . piacer^\  and  ^Utl .  mai  al parer^\  The  eight  was 
found  only  in  the  C  Brit.  22.780. 

Tims  it  will  be  seen  that  the  eleven  Codici  in 
the  Brit.  M.  which  contain  this  passage,  furnisli 
all  the  more  important  readings  met  with  in  the 
otlier  forty-nine  Codici,  and  one  variation  more. 
The  result,   however,    of  the  proportion   in  the 
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readings  witli  al  parcr ,  and  those  with  al  piacer^ 
is  somewliat  diflferent  in  our  British  Codici  to  what 
it  is  in  tlie  others,  where,  out  of  49,  22  have 
the  former,  27  the  latter;  whereas  in  the  Brit.  M., 
8  have  tlie  former,  only  3  tlie  latter.  If,  however, 
we  take  the  reading  of  C.  10.317  in  its  altered 
state,  and  to  tlie  eleven  Ci.  in  the  Museum,  add 
the  tliree  examined  on  this  passage  at  Oxford, 
making  1 4  in  all ,  we  shall  have  7  for  each ,  or 
one  half,  which  is  the  same  proportion  exactly 
as  that  fiu'nished  by  the  16  Ci.  Vat.,  eight  of 
which  have  ^^al  piaccr^\  and  as  many  ^^alparer^\ 

Twenty- EIGHT  printed  Editions  gave  nine  dif- 
ferent readings,  seven  of  those  found  in  the  Codici, 
and />^w  others,  one,  that  of  Rom.,  1822,  the  other 
tliat  of  the  Ottimo, 

Nc  tardi  mai  al  piacer  di  cohii. 

For  tlio  first  there  wore  2  Edi.  ("the  Four'%  and 
Witte);  for  tho  second,  2  fBen.,  and  Vend.J;  for  the 
third,  4  (Edi.  1,  ;{,  1,  and  the  Nidob.);  for  tne  fourth, 
2  (Costa  and  Viviani);  for  the  seventh,  13  (Buti,  Land., 
Veil.,  Aid.,  Dan.,  Cms.  {niache),  Vont.,  Lonib.  {mache)y 
Dion.,  Biag.,  Pogg.  (mache),  Cos.,  Bian.);  for  the 
ninth y  2  (Frat.  1S.37  and  ISOO,  ma  che  is  here  printed 
^'ma'  che^^  for  tlie  provcnz.  mas  que)\  for  the  tenth, 
i   (Ed.  2). 

The  Crusca  observed  that  ??mche  should  be  writ- 
ten in  one  word,  and  that  it  signified  fuorche  and 
senon  (Inf.  IV.,  2(5).  Loinbardi  first  remarked  that 
marhc  was  tlie  mas  que  of  the  S}>aniards,  and  cor- 
responded to  the  magis  quam  of  the  Latins. 

We  see  that  piacere  is  earlier  found  than  parcre; 
as  in  the  Ott.,  Ben.,  YA.  2  {rol  piacer)^  and  Vend.  : 
al  parer  first  occurs  in  Huti,  with  the  reading  ma 
che^  then  in  the  Ed.  1,  3,  4,  and  the  Nidob.;  but 
mache  did  not  appear  in  })rint  until  Landino  set 
the  fashion  of  using  it,  when  ";;//?  cli  al  purer  di 
coluV\  became  the  established  reading.    Of  all  the 
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readings  I  think  the  ninth  or  that  of  the  C.  Caet. 
is,  at  least,  as  good  as  any  other,  and  perhaps 
better  than  the  firsts  the  adverb  fardi  being  pre- 
ferable to  the  adjective  form  iardo,  Romanis 
printed  the  adverb  in  the  Edit,  of  1816,  but  in 
his  Edit,  of  1822  we  liavc  —  Ne  tarda  mat  cK  al 
parer  di  colui  —  without,  as  the  Paduan  Editors 
remark,  being  told  where  it  came  from.  This 
reading,  but  for  the  vhe^  would  agree  with  that 
of  the  Ci.  Brit  21.163  and  3459,  though  it  is 
certainly  better. 

CANTO  XXIL,  VERSI  112-117. 

O  gloriose  stelle,  o  hime  pregno 

Di  gran  virtu ,  dal  quale  io  riconosco 
Tutto,  qual  chc  si  sia,  il  mio  ingegno; 

Con  voi  nasceva,  c  s'  ascondeva  vosco 
Qucgli  cli'  6  padre  d'  ogni  mortal  vita, 
Quand'  io  sonti'  da  prima  1'  acr  Tosco. 

Dante  Allighieri  was  born  in  P'lorence  (Inf. 
XXIII.,  94  5;  Purg.  XIV.,  19)  May  14^^  1265, 
the  day  on  wliicli  in  that  year  the  Sun  entered 
the  constellation  Gemini.  He  was  baptized  in 
San.  Giovanni,  where  his  ancestors  liad  been 
made  christians  before  him  (Par.  XXV.,  10—13), 
and  wliere  he  desired  to  receive  with  honour  the 
poetic  crown  (lb.  7 — 9).  Giovanni  Villaiii  (lib.  VI., 
c.  92)  gives  an  account  of  a  remarkable  comet 
which  preceded  the  birtli  of  Dante  by  nine  months, 
and  lasted  three,  from  July  to  October.  He  de- 
scribes its  splendid  rays,  and  its  long  luminous 
tail,  how  it  arose  in  the  east,  and  in  its  course 
to  the  west,  when  it  had  arrived  mid -way  in 
the  heavens  —  Nel  mezzo  del  rammin  —  how  its 
tail,  before  so  brilliant,  ceased  to  astonish.  Those 
who  were  skilled  in  reading  the  secrets  of  the 
stars,   subsequently  affirmed  that  it  signified  the 
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advent  of  Carlo  d'Aiijou,  whom  Pope  Urban  IV. 
had  invited  to  take  possession  of  tlie  kingdom  of 
Sicily  and  Ai)ulia  (sec  p.  35G).  Others  thought 
it  liad  some  mysterious  connexion  with  the  Pon- 
tiff himself,  as  it  first  appeared  when  he  fell  ill, 
and  disa})peared  tlie  very  night  he  died  (sec  Mat- 
thew Paris).  Tliis  marvellous  meteor,  much  more 
worthy  of  notice  tlian  Donna  IJelhi's  dream  re- 
lated by  Boccaccio,  has  not  hitlierto  found  its 
way  into  the  Biography  of  the  Poet. 


CANTO  XXIII.,  VERSO  59- 

Non  si  vorria  eantjiiulo  il  saiito  riso, 
Non  si  verria  eantando  al  santo  riso, 

TwKNTY-FouK  CoDici  cousultcd  (Konic  12,  Brit. 
M.  11,  and  C  Roscoe)  gave  13  examples  of  the 
first  reading,  7  of  tlie  second.  Two  (Ci.  Brit. 
21.163,  3-159)  liad  ''al  alfo  nso'\  and  one  (C.  Vat. 
2358)  ''//  dolce  riso''.  Tlie  reading  of  C.  Barb. 
1535,  is 

Non  si  verria  eantando  al  sacra  riso. 

Witli  tlui  first  reading  ^\^n'^)  C.  Vat.  IM^-y,  366,  307, 
266,  1776,  1777;  C.  Anp:.  Kl'J;  (^i.  l^rit.  \)VA,  19-587, 
22  780,  :5r>i:{,  1)32,  and  C.  Kosc(»c.  With  the  second 
were  Ci.  Vat.  2865,  3200;  C.  Caet.;  Ci.  Ih'it.  10.317, 
830,  3160  and  35S1. 

TwKNTY-six  PRINTED  EDITIONS  gave  21  exauiplcs 
of  ''//",  only  5(Edi.  1,  2,  4,  Vend.,  and  Land.)  of 
''a/''.  Tlie  r/ff'osa  of  Landino  on  tlie  latter:  "iic 
eantando  potrebbon  pervenir  al  santo  riso ,  ne 
alia  niillesinia  i)arte  di  quello  etc.'\  is  followed 
i/i  iwfoiso  by  Veil.,  though  the  text  is  diflerent; 
but  Dan.  explained  the  passaj^e,  1  tliink,  more 
correctly:  ''eantando  il  santo  Riso  di  Beatrice, 
e  cpianto  il  santo  Aspetto,  quel  di  Cristo  inten- 
dcndo,   facea  luero   etc."     He  has  been  folloAvcd 
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by  Lombardi  and  the  moderns,  except  that  "i7 
sanio  aspctlo^^  is  more  correctly  understood  with 
Veil,  as  "//  sanio  aspeito  di  leC\ 

CANTO  XXIII.,  VERSI  C7— 9. 

Non  c  pareggio  da  picciola  barca 

Quel  ehc  fendcndo  va  T  ardita  i)rora, 
Ne  da  nocchier  eh'  a  sc  medcsnio  parca. 

Non  c  pikggio  da  picciola  barca 

&c.  &Q. 

Thirty  Codici  consulted  on  these  verses  (Rome 
18;  Brit.  M.  11,  and  C.  Roscoe)  gave  for  the  first 
reading,  pareggio^  16  examples;  for  the  second, 
pileggio^  9  examples. 

There  were  also  the  folloAving  readings  palcg- 
gio,  C.  Brit.  22.780;  poleggio,  C.  Vat.  3199;  pa- 
ragiu^  0.  Brit.  21.163;  palcngio^  C.  Brit.  932;  and 
parecchio^  C.  Brit.  3460. 

The  Codici  with  the  first  reading  were  Ci.  Vat.  365; 
with  di  366,  367,  235S,  237S,  2865,  2866,  3200;  C 
Ang.  10|;  C.  Mill.  d.  IV.  2;  C.  Barb.  1535;  Ci.  Brit. 
943,  19.587,  10.317,  3581,  and  C.  Roscoe.  Those 
with  the  second  were  the  C.  Cact. ;  Ci.  Vat.  266,  378, 
4776,  7566;  C.  Barb.  1536;  C.  Brit.  839,  3459,  and 
3513  (di). 

Thirty  printed  Editions  j^ave,  for  the  reading 
pifeggio  1 2  examples ;  for  parvgio  and  pareggio  8 ;  for 
poleggio  6 ;  for  pelcggio  3 ,  and  for  paleggio  1  exanij)le 
(Buti). 

With  pilcggio:  Ott.;  Edi.  1,  2,  4;  Lomb.,  Dion., 
Rom.  (1822),  Padov.,  Ces.,  "the  Four",  Costa  and 
Witte. 

Witli  paregio:  Ben.,  Ed.  3;  pareggio  Vend.,  Nid., 
Veil.,  Viv.,  Bian.,  and  Frat.  I860.' 

With  poleggio:  the  Crusca,  Volpi,  Vent.,  Pogg., 
Biag.,  Frat.  1837. 

with  peleggio:  Land.,  Aid.,  Daniollo. 

Vellutello  explains  pareggio  as  *'il  viaggio,  o 
sia  '1  camiiio,  clic  fa  la  nave''.   Bnt  the  meanings 
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of  words  cliangc  in  tlic  course  of  time.  The  pos- 
tillatorc  in  the  C.  Amb.  CXCVIII  (see  Viv.)  ex- 
plains it,  inter stiluan  in  tnedio  maris ^  as  a  dangerous 
part  of  the  sea;  tlie  word  pcrcggio^  if  not  the  same, 
had  the  same  meaning.  Tlie  Ace.  found  pileggio 
in  12  texts,  but  printed  poleggio^  with  the  note: 
''L'  uso  dice  puleggio,  die  val  cffmmino  o  passagior 
Lombardi  reintroduced  pileggio,  in  the  sense  of 
^^mnrc^  o  tratto  di  marc'\  It  is  the  reading  of  the 
C.  Villani.  Daniello  explains  peleggio^  in  the  same 
sense:  ''non  fc  pelago  da  esser  varcato  con  pic- 
ciola  e  debole  barca".  Monti  proposed  the  read- 
ing/?tfA?^^/d,  i{7i  pelagus^  but  subsequently  thoug'ht 
paraggio  (roadstead)  better,  wliich  was  a  mistake. 
Buti  explained  paleggio  as  "  pelago,  o  vero  marc", 
but  he  afterwards  used  pcleggio  in  the  same  sense. 
I  think  it  a  matter  of  taste  whether  we  read  pa- 
reggio  or  pileggio. 

Those  wlio  are  eurioiirt  in  this  matter  may  consult  Mon- 
ti's ^^  Proposta  etc.''  Vol.  III.  pt.  11.  Esame  di  alcune 
voci,  p.  67,  with  the  humorous  dialogue  between  "I  vo- 
caboli  Pileggio,  Puleggio,  Poleggio,  la  Critiea  e  Fran- 
cesco da  Buti.*'  Each  of  the  vocables,  and  Ser  Francesco, 
having  been  heard  in  turn,  with  a  few  interruptions  by 
the  Critic,  the  latter  delivers  th(^  summary  of  his  judg- 
ment as  follows:  "La  ragione  della  pura  favella  decide 
die  PUeggio  abbia  nel  Vocabolario  il  significato  di  Pas- 
saggiOy  Camm'mOy  Corso  di  mare,  e  s'  egli  acconscnte  a 
chiamarsi  Pcleggio,  farii  gran  senno,  mostrando  la  sua 
origine  da  Pelago y  come  Mareggio  da  Mare,  ed  accostan- 
dosi  al  cursus  pelagius  de'  Latini.'^  "Aggiugni  die  nel  vers>u 
del  j)oeta  Non  e  polcggia  da  pieeiola  harea  si  correg^a 
senza  fallo  peleggio;  e,  se  vuolsi  ascoltarmi,  ancor  niegHo 
ParaggioP  In  a  note,  ilonti  adds,  that  many  Codici  Tri- 
vulziani  have  this  reading,  but  the  reasons  he  assigns  for 
preferring  it  are  certainly  contrary  to  the  meaning  of  tlie 
Poet,  which  is  that  of  a  difficult  and  dangerous  sea  course, 
not  a  place  of  safe  anchorage,  in  the  scMise  of  parage J^^ 
^^ Pareggio^\  he  adds,  '^probabilmente  storpio  di  Paraggio, 
legge  il  Cod.  Montecassinense." 
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CANTO  XXIV.,  VERSI  52-3. 

Di',  buon  cristiano:  fatti  manifesto: 
Fede  che  o? 

^^ Buon  Cristiano'^ :  Dante  did  not  give  himself 
this  title  without  an  honest  conviction  of  its  truth. 
In  early  life ,  his  views  of  Christian  doctrine  were 
influenced  by  the  dogmas  of  the  Romish  Church, 
but  as  he  advanced  in  years  and  grace,  imder 
the  guidance  and  teaching  of  Beatrice,  his  mind 
became  more  enlightened,  and  his  heart  more 
matured  in  Divine  Love  (see  on  Canto  XIX., 
103—11). 

In  the  Poet's  answer  to  the  question  of  Peter, 
taken  from  St.  Paul's  Epist.  to  the  HebrcAvs,  c. 
XL,  1,  ^^  Esl  autem  fides  sperandarum  substantia  rerum, 
urgumcntnm  nan  appa7'enfium^\  the  word  substantia  is 
used  in  tlie  Aristotelian  sense;  and  implies  that 
the  things  we  believe  have  no  existence  out  of, 
or  beyond,  that  faith  by  which  we  receive  them 
as  true.     Dante  adds, 

E  questa  pare  a  me  sua  qiiiditatc. 

But  St.  Peter  was  not  satisfied  with  this  ge- 
neral answer,  and  desired  to  know  why  the  Poet 
placed  faith  among  the  su/jstanirs,  and  then  among 
the  arguments,  or  demonstrations.  His  reply  is 
very  logical,  and  shows  how  he  had  profited  by 
his  studies  at  Paris  ^"^  nel  vico  dcyli  strami\  Dante 
states:  "The  deep  tilings  which  I  here  behold, 
arc  so  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  mortals  on  earth, 
that  the  very  being  of  them  is  only  in  the  belief 
of  them,  and  on  this  belief  our  lofty  hope  is 
fcmnded,  hence  it  takes  the  place  or  force  of 
substance." 

Some  modern  commentators  explain  the  word 
intenza  (Lat.  intentio)  v.  75,  in  the  sense  of  name  or 
designation^  Avhich  leads  to  a  false  inference. 
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Peter's  reply  is  as  Avortliy  of  note  as  Dante's 
answer.  "If  this  were  always  understood  below, 
when  arguing  on  matters  of  faith,  there  would 
be  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  sophistry."  St. 
Peter  might  have  added,  'nor  for  the  exercise 
of  persecution  either'.  Dante,  probably,  had 
this  idea  in  his  mind  (sec  Par.  XXVII.,  46 — 51). 
The  Apostle  then  declares  himself  perfectly-  sa- 
tisfied (v.  83—4): 

Assai  bene  e  trascorsa 
D'  esta  moncta  giii  la  lega  e  il  peso: 

Dante  had  in  his  purse  a  piece  of  this  money 
so  round  and  bright,  that  he  wms  quite  siu'C  of 
its  being  genuine,  and  says  (v.  87) 

Clio  nel  siio  eonio  nulla  mi  s'  inforse. 

When  asked  how  he  obtained  this  faith,  the 
Poet  replies  that  he  received  it  from  the  divine 
truth  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  (v.  91 — C), 
in  comparison  with  Avhich,  all  other  evidence  to 
him  seemed  obtuse. 

Being  required  to  state  why  he  holds  these  to 
contain  the  Divine  Trutli,  lie  answers  ''from  the 
works  that  followed".  But  as  the  same  Scriptures 
relate  these  Avorks,  ''how  does  he  know  that  the 
relation  is  true".  He  replies,  "if  the  world  turned 
to  Clu-istianity  withcmt  miracles,  this  one  alone 
is  such,  that  all  the  rest  arc  not  a  hundredth 
part  of  it".  By  this  we  may  judge  of  the  com- 
paratively little  importance  which  Dante  attached 
to  the  popular  belief  in  miracles  as  an  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  beyond  the  assistance  thus 
afforded  to  a  juvenile  faith.  St.  Peter  addressing 
the  Jews,  had  spoken  of  "a  surer  word  of  pro- 
phecy" (2.  Petr.  I.,  19):  but  St.  Paul,  speaking  to 
the  Gentiles,  appealed  to  the  universal  providence 
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of  God   (Act.  Apost.  XVIL,  24  —  8)  as  expressed 
in  the  Psalms.* 

The  Poet  was  right  in  regarding  the  progress 
and  establishment  of  Christianity  as  a  proof  of 
its  trutlifiilness ,  though  it  Avas  no  miracle,  but 
took  place  in  the  ordained  course  of  lumian  events 
as  directed  by  Divine  Providence.'^* 

Dante's  creed  which  foUoAvs  (v.  130 — 14(1),  is 
unexceptionable;  and  so  it  was  regarded  by  St.  Pe- 
ter, Avho  thrice  encu'cled  the  Poet's  head  with  his 
apostolic  light  in  proof  of  his  approbation.  Ac- 
(•ording  to  some,  this  is  related,  as  intended  to 
signify  the  divine  authority  received  by  Dante  to 
propagate  his  religious  and  political  doctrines. 

The  subsequent  examinations  of  the  Poet,  on 
Clu-istian  Hope,  by  St.  J<ames  (Canto  XXV.,  67 
—  78),  Jind  on  Christian  Cliarity  by  St.  John 
(XXVI.,  7 — 60),  confirm  the  high  opinion  St.  Peter 
had  exju'essed  of  him.  Dante's  definition  of  Hope, 
as  a  sure  expectation  of  future  glory  produced 
by  Grace  divine  and  personal  merit,  corresponds 
witli  the  first  principles  evolved  in  tlie  poem. 
Tliis  Hope  he  had  derived  from  trust  in  God, 
as  frequently  expressed  in  the  Psalms,  which,  to 
the  persecuted  ex-prior  of  tlie  Florentine  Republic, 
liad  given  consoling  assurances,  and  strength 
to  witlistand  tlie  malice  of  his  enemies.  *** 

Dante  also   alludes  to    the   general  Epistle   of 

*  Psalm.  XXXni.,  13—1;-).  Enjr.  Ver.  "The  Lord  looketh  down 
from  lu^iveu;  lie  behoMeth  all  the  sons  of  men.  From  the  place  of 
liiH  habitation  he  looketh  U])on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  ][e 
fashioned  their  hearts  alike;  he  considcrcth  all  their  works."  (Vulg. 
XXXn.,  13—15.) 

**  A  few  months  after  the  defeat  aud  death  of  Maxcntius,  A.  D. 
313.  Constantino  pnblishcd  the  edict  of  Milan,  which  restored  peace 
to  the  church.  In  324,  after  the  death  of  Licinius,  the  new  reli- 
gion became,  by  law  establisluMl,  the  relij^ion  of  tlie  state.  Six  years 
later,  Constantine  transfernid  the  seat  of  Empire  to  Constantinople. 

***  See  Psalm  XXXI.,  an«l  especially  v.  13-11.  16— IS,  with  the 
application  21 — 24;  also  Psalm  XXV.,  and  IjV.  etc.  Eiig.  Vers. 
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St.  James,  which  contains  much  that  was  ap- 
plicable to  himself  and  his  poem. 

When  asked  what  were  the  promises  of  Chris- 
tian Hope  (XXV.,  82 — 7);  the  Poet  refers  to  Isaiah 
(c.  LXL,  7):  ''///  terra  sua  duplkia  possidebunt ^  leetilia 
sempiterna  erit  eis^\     But  the  remark  v.  93, 

E  la  sua  terra  e  questa  doiee  vita, 

is  merely  an  allegorical  gloss.  The  subsequent 
reference  to  the  Apocalypse  (A.  D.  68)  is  in  har- 
mony Avith  the  faith  of  the  early  Christians. 
Dante  notices  the  vision  of  St.  John  as  some 
authority  for  his  own. 

The  examination  on  Christian  Love,  or  Charity, 
draws  forth  a  long  reply  (XXVL,  v.  25 — 66),  which 
confirms  what  had  previously  been  said  by  Vir- 
gil (Purg.  XV.,  52—75;  XVIII.,  19—48),  and  by 
Beatrice  in  Par.  VIJ.  Since  then  the  "flame  of 
love"  in  Dante  had  become  more  matm'ed. 


CANTO  XXV.,  VERSO  110. 
E  la  mia  Donna  in  lor  tonne  \  aspetto, 

Twenty- NINE  Codici  (Rome  17;  Brit.  M.  11, 
and  C.  Roscoe)  examined  on  this  verse,  except 
that  17  had  ^Uenca''  gave  only  three  variations, 
''allor''  (C.  Vat.  2373),  and  ''in  In'  (C.  Min.  d. 
IV.  2)  for  ///  lor,  and  the  singular  reading  (C 
Brit.  22.163) 

E  la  mia  dopna  elor  tenia  a  las  pec  tu. 

Tenca  is  the  reading  of  Buti,  Vend.,  and  Laii- 
dino.  In  the  printed  Com.  of  Bcnvenuto,  we  find 
tenia.     Monsig.  Dionisi  has 

E  la  mia  donna  in  ltd  tenne  \  aspetto. 

For  which   he   was  reproved  by  Lombardi,    who 
affirmed  that  it  had  not  been  found  in  any  Co- 
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dice,   probably  he   had  not  seen  the  suggestive 
reading,  ''i><  lei^\ 

Dionisi's  remarks  on  this  passage  (Par.  Vol. 
III.,  p.  xv)  may  here  be  quoted.*  This  reading, 
proposed  in  his  ''Aneddoti"  II.,  cap.  XXIII,  p.  65, 
was  first  suggested  by  the  Ab.  Lodovico  Salvi. 

^^All^  intelligenza  di  questo  luogo  conduce  il  senso  al- 
legorico.  Pictro  h  simbolo  della  tede;  Jacopo  della  Spe- 
ranza;  GiovaiiDi  della  caritk^  o  sia  del  divino  amore. 
Beatrice  in  se  rappresenta  la  scienza  divina  (Conv.  T.  II., 
cap.  14)  che  e  Teologia  appellata.  (Ivi  cap.  15.)  Di  costei 
dice  Salomone  ....  una  e  la  colomba  mia,  e  la  perfetla  mia. 
Questa  scienza  h  in  Dio  (Ivi  T.  III.,  cap.  12)  per  modo  per- 
fctto  e  vero,  quasi  per  eterno  matrimonio:  ed  ella  e  (1.  c) 
la  sposa  dello  ^mperadore  del  Cielo  ....  e  non  solamente 
Sposa,  ma  Suora  e  Figlia  dilettissima.  Or  questa  donna 
pur  (cioe  appunto)  come  sposa,  dice  qui  esse  Dante,  tenne 
tacita  ed  immota  scnz'  abbagUarsi  lo  sguardo  nell'  Apos- 
tolo  S.  Giovanni,  cioe  nelF  Amore   divino,  con  cui  per- 

f)etue  nozze  ella  fa  in  cielo,  dove  ccssa  la  speranza,  ne  v' 
la  piu  luogo  la  fede :  anzi  anche  qui  in  terra,  quantunque 
la  Teoloeia  contempli  e  la  fede  e  la  speranza,  la  delicia 
peri)  delle  sue  contemplazioni  e  la  carita,  ch'  fc  la  regina 
deir  altre  due.  Or  tutta  questa  allegoria  vuole,  che  si 
legga  in  /w/." 

But  the  >vi*iter  of  the  C.  Min.  d.  IV.  2,  moved, 
perhaps,  by  the  same  allegorical  meaning,  chose 
to  express  it  by  writing  in  lei;  unless,  indeed,  Ave 
resort  to  the  ungenerous  notion  of  supposing  that 
it  was  only  a  mistake.  If  so ,  like  many  others, 
it  is  very  suggestive. 

CANTO  XXVL,  VERSI  106-8. 

Perch'  10  la  veggio  nel  verace  speglio 

Che  fa  di  se  pareglio  V altre  cose, 
E  nulla  face  lui  di  se  pareglio. 

Che  fa  di  se  pareglio  alV  altre  cose 

&c.         &c. 

Twenty-four  Codici  examined  on  tliis  passage 
(Rice.  6 ;  Parma  2 ;   C.  Kirk.  1 ;   Brit.  M.   1 1 ;  Ci. 
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Ox.  3;  and  C.  Roscoe)  gave  for  tlie  first  reading 
of  V.  107,  including  three  with  pareylie  ^  sixteen 
Codici;  for  the  second,  seven.  The  C.  Ox.  107, 
had  ^^parechie^\  The  only  variations  from  the 
prevalent  reading  of  v.  108,  were  ^^alluV*  of  C. 
Brit.  3459,  ''ad  luV  of  C.  Brit.  932;  and  that  of 
the  C.  Rice.   1035  ''E  nulla  face  se  di  lui  pareglw\ 

Among  the  Codici  with  the  first  reading  of  v.  107, 
were  the  Ci.  Brit.  943,  19.587,  10.317,  21.163,  and 
22.780;  the  C.  Par.  CO.  IV.  56,  three  other  Ci.  Brit., 
and  four  Ci.  Rice.  The  Codici  with  pareglie  were  the 
C.  Par.  II.  I.  104;   C.  Kirk.  1;  and  C.  Roscoe. 

The  Codici  with  the  second  reading  were  Ci.  Rice. 
1004,  1010,  1031 ;  Ci.  Brit.  839,  932,  3513;  C.  Ox.  103. 

TWENTY-NINE   PRINTED  EDITIONS   COnSultcd  gavC 

only  two  with  the  first  reading,  Benvenuto  in  Com.*, 
and  Viviani.  Dionisi  has  pareglia^  which  may 
be  a  more  correct  form.**  There  were  (fvelve 
with  the  reading, 

Che  fa  di  se  pareglie  \  ahre  cose; 

and  fourteen  with  the  reading, 

Che  fa  di  se  paregUo  alP  altre  cose. 

With  tlie  former  were:  Ed.  3,  Nid.,  Aid.,  Veil., 
Dan.,  Lomb.,  Rom.,  Ces.,  Costa,  i  Padov.,  "the  Four^' 
and  Bianchi.  With  the  latter  were  the  Ott.,  Buti,  Ed. 
1,  2,  4;  Vend.,  Land.,  the  Crusca,  Vent.,  Biag.,  Pogg., 
Frat.  1837  and  I860,  and  Witte. 

This    passage  does   not  appear   to  have  given 
the  old  commentators  nmch  trouble,  they  all  ex- 

*  The  reading  of  Ijenvemito  in  the  printed  Com.  is  as  the  majority 
of  the  Codici.  Bnt  on  the  authority  of  Prof.  Parenti,  as  stated  by  thV 
Padov.  Vol.  III.,  p.  066,  it  is  paregli.  Neither  does  the  passage  here 
given  from  the  Cod.  Estense,  ^^Quia  Deus  omnia  coviprchcndit ,  et  non 
e  conver8o'*\  agree  with  that  printed  by  Tamburini:  **Dio,  che  fa  Ic 
altre  cose  pari,  uguali  a  se  stesse,  ma  niuna  cosa  puo  rappresontar 
Dio  nella  sua  vera  imagine." 

**  Viviani  states  that  the  reading  of  the  Bartoliniano,  or  his  read- 
ing, occurs  in  various  excellent  Codici,  and,  among  others,  in  the  C. 
Marciano  A.  XXXI.  The  Paduan  Editors  inform  us  that  it  is  found 
in  two  of  those  in  the  Seminario.  Torelli  considered  pnriffUn  as  the 
most  correct  form  of  the  word. 
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plained  it  nearly  in  the  same  way,    and  with  si- 
milar words.     In  Vendelin  we  read  as  follows: 

"Nel  verace  speglio  .  cioe  in  Dio  .  Che  fa  del  altre .  cioe 
ch'  tutto  cophende  e  nullo  puo  hii  cophedef .  e  nota  lo 
modo  del  parlare  .  la  pupilla  si  fa  pareglio  della  cosa  ve- 
duta  inquuto  quella  spa  visiva  chetro  visi  multiplica  e  co- 
iorita  e  figurata  al  mo  della  dea  cosa  veduta  .  cosi  in  Dio 
si  vede  tutto  e  pero  Tquiito  li  si  vede  ello  si  pareglia  a 
quelle  cose  che  m  lui  si  vedeno  .  e  pero  dice  cne  fa  dise 
pareglio  laltre  cose.  Et  nulla  face  .  cioe  che  altra  cosa 
non  e  che  possa  coprehendere  Dio  e  per  conseques  Dio 
ifra  esse  non  si  puo  specchia.^^ 

The  Ott.  says :  "  fa  di  sfe  a  Y  altre  cose  pareg- 
lio, cioh  che  tutto  comprende,  e  nulla  puote  lui 
comprende  ":  and  then  illustrates  this  by  the  pupil 
of  the  eye,  which  becomes  to  itself  the  pareglio 
of  the  things  seen ;  and ,  as  God  sees  all  things, 
so  He  becomes  the  pareglio  of  all  things.  Buti 
goes  more  into  detail:  parellio^  with  him,  means 
ricettaculo.  and  he  explains: 

"  Come  la  luce  dell*  occhio  che  si  chiama  pupilla  fa  pa- 
rellio  di  sfe  a  le  cose  che  F  occhio  vede,  perch'  ella  riceve 
le  figure  in  se,  e  la  cosa  veduta  non  fa  la  luce  parellio 
di  SO;  come  la  luce  fa  parellio  di  s6  a  la  cosa  che  si 
vede ;  e  questo  dice  1'  autore ,  perche  ae  assomigliato  a  lo 
specchio,  e  le  cose  che  si  vedono  ncUo  specchio  fanno 
lo  specchio  parellio  di  se,  e  non  lo  specchio  fa  di  sfe  pa- 
rellio a  le  cose;  ma  Iddio  fa  di  s^  parellio  a  le  cose: 
impcro  che  fa  le  cose  rilucere  in  se ,  e  non  le  cose  fanno 
se  in  lui  rilucere." 

The  Mystics  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  a  favourite 
diclum  about  seeing  all  things  in  God.  Now,  if 
seeing  things  in  God  can  mean  anything,  it  must 
mean  seeing  them  as  He  sees  them,  that  is  (ac- 
cording to  human  reason)  in  their  causes  and 
effects,  in  their  formal  existences  and  in  their  rela- 
tions, which  would  imply  omniscience.  Ad.am, 
however^  in  heaven,  might  speak  in  this  manner; 
and  wc  may  imagine  that  souls  wlio  arc  believed 
to  participate  in  the  bcjitific  vision ,  and  to  whom 
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God  is  all  in  all,  may  sec  things  in  this  way. 
Thus  considered,  the  rhiosa  of  Landino  may  be 
rational  enough.  "Adam  affii-ms  that  he  knows 
beforehand  what  Dante  wishes  to  be  informed  of, 
because  he  sees  this  in  God ,  who  makes  Himself 
the  pareglio ,  that  is ,  the  receptacle  of  all  things ; 
but  no  one  thing  makes  itself  a  pareglio  to  Him: 
because  God  sees  and  contains  all  things  in  Him- 
self; but  not  vice  versa  ^  for  no  one  sees  God  per- 
fectly, and  by  no  one  is  He  contained."  Lan- 
dino was  a  learned  man,  deep  in  Aristotle,  and 
therefore  must  have  known  what  he  was  saying. 
If,  however,  seeing  things  in  God  may  signify 
seeing  them  by  a  moral  light  reflected  from  the 
Divine  attributes  as  conceived  of  by  reason ,  that 
is,  justly  and  truly,  then  indeed  even  mortals 
may  see  some  things  in  this  way. 

The  Accademici  in  their  Dictionary  derived  pareglio  from 
Tcagrjkiog^  and  defined  the  word:  ^^ Nuvola  illuminata  in  tal 
maniera  dal  sole,  che  rassemhri  un  altro  sole'^ ,  explaining 
it,  after  Buti,  by  the  similitude  of  the  eye:  "come  la 
luce  deir  occhio,  che  si  chiama  pupilla,  fa  essere  pare- 

{flio,  e  rappresentamento  dclle  cose,  che  vede,  ritenendo 
e  figure  in  se,  c  rappresentandole  alio  'ntelletto  etc.'': 
referring  to  their  edition  of  the  Divina  Commedia  for  the 
rest,  where  we  read:  ^^ pareglio y  cioe  splendore;  operando 
che  tutte  le  cose,  per  la  sua  luce,  riflettendovi  ella,  ap- 
pariscan  quasi  altrettanti  soli,  e  non  per  tanto  nulla  ap- 
porta  a  lui  splendore,  o  chiarezza^'. 

Volpi  followed  the  Academicians,  and  so  did 
Lombardi,  though  he  differed  from  their  reading, 
and  understood  pareglie  adjectively.  Biagioli 
adopted  both  their  definition  and  text;  explaining: 
^^pero  che  in  se  dipinge  le  allre  cose^\  But  all  these 
explanations  proceed  on  the  etymology  oi  pareglio 
as  given  by  the  Crusca.  Now,  this  is  said  to  be 
wrong ,  and  the  word  we  arc  told  is  derived  from 
the  provenzal  parelh,  pari,  so  that  by  pareglie  we 
should  understand  simile,  or  eguali.   Hence  all  those 
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who  have  attempted  to   explain   tliis  passage  by 

the  way   of  parhelion  ^^  lianno  ingarhugliaio  c  falto 

astruso  tin  setiso  di  piu  semplici  e  chiarV^  (Bianchi). 

It  is  a  happy  thing  that  expounders  of  the  divine 

poem ,  thanks  to  Prof.  Nannuci ,  and  other  recent 

philologists ,  have  been  at  length  put  on  the  right 

track ,  if  this  be  it ,  and  that  students  have  come 

to  learn  that   "i/  vero  specchio  (cJie  e  Dio^  in  cut  i 

beati  veggono  rappresentate  tutte  Ic  cose)  makes   all 

other  things  equal  to  themselves ,  that  is ,  renders 

them  such  as  they  really  are;  and  none  of  them 

can   represent  God  such  as  He  is"  (see  Bianchi 

in   loc).     The  Sig.  Fraticelli,   however,  protests 

against  this  interpretation  as  not  only  'W  di  sotto 

dclle  aniiche  nella  chiarezza  e  nelV  evidcnza^\  but  also 

as  doing  violence  to  grammar,  ^^ parmi  che  sforzi 

la  grammatica^\     Fraticelli,  I  think,  is  right.    But, 

after   all,   this  is   no   new  thing.     Benvenuto,   as 

printed  by  Tamburini,    contains  it,  though  it  is 

contrary  to  the  text.     Daniello  also  explains  pa-- 

reglie  as  pari:  "il  qual  verace  speglio,  il  qual  Dio, 

fa  r  altre  cose  pareglie  di  se,  doe  le  fa  pari  a  sCy 

essendo    ciascuna   cosa    nel    suo   grado   perfetta; 

etc." 

Cesare,   in  1826  (Vol.  III.,  p.  488),   also  gave 

this  sense,   explaining  pareglie,    as  ^^pari,   eguali  o 

doppie;  come  parecchie^\  which  is  the  reading  found 

in  the  C.   Oxon.    107.     Cesare,   who    adopts  the 

second  reading,  proceeds  thus: 

"Dicfe  dunque,  che  quel  verace  speglio,  IddiO;  come 
causa  e  prototipo  di  tutte  Ic  cose,  in  se  medcsimo  rap- 
presentandole,  le  raddoppia  nella  immagine  loro,  che  e 
m  lui  tutta  eguale  alle  cose  in  essere  (e  cio  fa  nel  suo 
Verbo,  per  lo  quale  furono  fatte,  e  che  e  T  idea  eterna 
di  tutte  le  cose):  dove  per  contrario,  nessuna  cosa  pub 
mai  rappresentar  lui,  esprimendo  in  se  T  immagine  di  I)io 
doppia,  cioe  tutta  eguale  all*  esser  di  lui." 

Is  it  possible  that  Dante  could  ever  have  in- 
tended any  thing  so  abstruse  as  this?     Pareglio, 


iii-citnlin;;  lu  (VttHro,  means  priiic-ipally  ^effm, 
niu\ /Miri-ff/if,  t/ti/i/iit;  and  the  entire  jmssa^*,  reduced 
tu  itx  iiltiiimtc  value,  in  ^'cAt'  /r  cmtr  soiw  in  the 
x/H-rrAitt/r  r»H  stHnigUiiHza  /tcrfefta  erf  mtera". 

Wlion  Heutrit-ti  deiiircs  Duiitc  to  jrive  liis  whole 
iitt<-ntiuii  tu  wluit  in  before  liiiu,  8hc  savK  (Par. 
XX.!.,  Hi— s.) 

tlrcn  dirictru  acli  iH-'vlii  ttiui  la  mcnte, 
K  t'a  til  ijii<-};li  itjiCL-chio  alia  Hpiira, 
Ch(^  ill  f|ui'Htu  )>|»c(*vliiii  ti  sark  parvciitc. 
'I'liu    nil -.seeing   eye    nf  God,    //   verave    sfH-ylh. 
ItchoUls  tliiuffif  itM  they  arc  in  tlicir    uwn   nature; 
and  (id  does  tlie  eye  of  IWutriec   (Inf.  X.,    l^tV. 
will*,  jicn'tivinff  the  cause  of  Dantc'n  silence,  oii 
a  certiiiii  occiisioii,  Hces  it, 

Ncl  vmliT  <li  tohii  clio  tutto  vede; 
au  expression  etiuivnlent  to  that  of  Adam. 
I'cnii'  io  1«  vcj;t;iii  m-l  vi'i'rtco  K)ioglii.>, 
Vi.lluti.llo  has  cxiihiiiied  better,   I  tliiiik.    than 
aiiv    othfi"  romiiK'ntator,    how    thi(*    rcrnrv   s/tty/hi 
iiupjirts  its  o«ni  truthfulness  to  the  objects    seen 
iu  it:    ''perdu-   cssendo  ef,^li  (I*io)   somuia    vcrita. 
fji  tutte  r  ultre   cose   |>arer  vere  in  lui,  e  cosi  in 
r  altre    jtjirejrlie   di    se.    c  nvdla  face  lui  parejrlio 
di  so;    i)errhe    iiessuna  creatura  puo    esser  eg-ual 
al  freiitorc". 

Wlii'U   liciitric-c    rcipK'sfs  St.  Peter  to    exanuue 
Dante    on    his  Christian    principles  (Par.  XXl\*.. 
-I  I — 21,  she  says  to  him,  'this  is  not  hid  from  thee 
jirrcfn}  il  rinn  hiti  i/titri 
Or'  iH/iii  cm"!  liijii/ita  si  ivile\ 

Also  of  the  highesl  heaven  we  are  told  (Par.  XXX.. 

Iawio  c  Inssii,  the  visibile  face 
l.n  Croatiire  n  (|arlla  orcatwra, 
Clic  utilu  hi  Itii  vodurc  lin  la  8ua  pnt'c: 

and    who    of  course    sees    thinj^s    as   God    sees 

thorn. 
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The  celestial  doetriuc  of  Dnnte,  therefore,  as 
to  seeing  all  things  in  God,  that  is  as  they  really 
ai-e  (Pard.  XXVII.,  108), 

Nel  vero  in  che  si  qucta  ogni  intclletto, 

bears  out  the  variation  pareglie,  including  its  ad- 
jective sense,  as  also  the  second  reading  from 
Codici.  The  first  reading  implies  that,  to  religious 
minds,  all  things  reflect,  more  or  less,  the  light 
of  the  Divine  Nature  (Par.  XIIL,  52—66;  XXIX., 
1 6 — 36)  * ;  and  more  especially  that  the  whole  of 
them,  or  the  universe,  by  the  order  prevailing 
throughout,  becomes  an  image  of  the  Divine 
Mind  (Par.  L,   103—5).     See  pp.  332,  481. 

For  these  reasons  I  think  the  first  reading  is 
preferable  to  the  others,  as  also  for  that  recon- 
dite statement,  found  at  the  close  of  the  Poem, 
of  all  created  things  being  discerned  by  the  Poet 
as  the  Pareglio  of  Deity  (see  on  Par.  XXXIII., 
85  —  8).  I  much  doubt  if  Dante  wrote  pareglie, 
but  certainly  not  as  an  adjective.  The  second 
reading  is  a  very  good  one,  it  has  the  authority 
of  numerous  Codici  for  its  support,  and  also  the 
approval  of  four  of  the  earliest  and  best  com- 
mentators. 

CANTO  XXVI.,  VERSI  133-8. 

Pria  ch'  io  sccndossi  all'  infemale  <iinbascia, 
I  8*  appcllava  in  terra  il  somrao  Bene, 
Onde  vien  la  letizia  che  mi  fascia; 

El  si  chiamo  poi;  e  ci{)  conviennc; 
Che  1'  iiso  de'  mortali  6  coin(^  fronda 
In  ramo,  che  sen  va,  ed  altra  viene. 

Sixteen  Codici  consulted  (Riccardiana  5 ;  Brit. 
M.  11)  gave,  on  this  passage,  the  following  result. 

*  St.  Paul  had  this  idea  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  (Epist.  Kom.  I., 
20).  **For  the  invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
are  clearly  seen,  hein{^  nndcrstood  by  the  things  that  are  made, 
even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead.** 
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For  the  reading  of  v.  134  "  t Ji  s' appellava",  7 
Codici;  for  "/  s'  appellava",  also  7.  The  C.  Hrit. 
943  leaves  out  the  first  letter,  symbol,  or  word. 
In  C.  Brit.  19.587  a  similar  omission  appears  to 
have  been  made,  and  supi)licd  by  some  possessor 
with  the  nmneral  1. 

^  sappellava  in  terra  il  soinmo  bene. 

Fom-  of  the  Ci.  Kicc.  had  Un  or  Un'  in  v.  134; 
the  other  (C.  1025)  had  I,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  an  alteration  from  the  former.  In  C.  1004 
was  the  note,  "///V?  era  chiamato  .  J .  poi  si  chia-- 
ma  L". 

C.  Brit.  10.317  has  "/  sappdlava'\  but  this  ap- 
pears to  be  an  alteration  from  "lea";  a  postilla 
adds  ^^detts  prima  el  est  appellaim  post  heW\  In  C. 
Brit.  3581,  we  have  ".//?;*  sappeHava'\  In  C-  345t>, 
^^ Ei  sappellava^\ 

In  V.  136,  all  the  Codici,  excepting  C.  Brit. 
10.317  {^'Eir\  read  ''Et  si  chiamo  pof\  but  C.  Brit. 
3581  has  ''poscia\ 

TfflRTY-ONE  Printed  Editions  gave  the  follow- 
ing variations  of  v.  134. 

Thirteen  had :  Vn  s'  appellava  in  terra  il  somnio 
bene.  Sc^en  had:  I  s'  appellava  etc.  Ten  had: 
El  s'  appellava  etc.  And  one  (Benv.)  had :  I  un 
s'  appellava  etc. 

With  the  first  were:  Buti,  Edi.  1,  2,  3,  4;  Vend., 
Land.;  Aid.,  Veil.,  Crusca,  Pogg,  Roveto  Ed.,  and 
Frat.  1837. 

With  the  second  were :  Ott.  (J),  Nidob.,  Dion.,  Biag., 
Bian.  1854,  Martini,  Frat.  I860. 

With  the  third  v,avG:  Dan.,  Lorn.,  Rom.,  Cos.,  Viv., 
I  Pad.,  Costa,  Bian.  1846,  "the  Four",  and  Wittc  (L). 

The  variations  in  v.  136  were  as  follows. 

Ten  liad:  El  si  chianio  poi;  e  Q\h  convienne; 
Twenty-one  had:  Eli  si  chianio  poi;  etc. 
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With  the  first  of  these  were:  the  Ott.,  Ben.,  Ecli.  1, 
2,  3  (Et  El),  4;  Nid.  (Ethel),  Biag.,  Roveto,  Martini. 

With  the  second  were:  Buti,  Vend.,  Land.,  Aid., 
Veil.,  Dan.,  the  Criisca,  Lomb.,  Dion.,  Pogg.,  Viv., 
Rom.,  Cesare,  i  Padov.,  Frat.  1837,  Costa,  "the 
Four",  liianchi  1S46  and  1854,  Frat.  I860,  and  Witte. 

Dante  in  his  book  de  Vuig.  Eloqxtentia  speaking  of  Adam 
says:  ''Quod  an  tern  prius  vox  primi  loquentis  sonaverit, 
viro  8ana5  mentis  in  promptii  esse  non  titubo,  ipsum  fu- 
isse,  quod  Deus  est,  scilicet  El,  vel  per  modum  interro- 
gationis,  vel  per  modum  responsionis."*  Pietro  AUighieri 
also  states  that  this  was  the  first  name  of  God  among  the 
Hebrews**;  and  Danielle  has  the  merit  of  having  re- 
produced the  reading.  It  was  followed  by  Lombardi,  on 
the  authority  of  S.  Isidore,  who,  after  S.  Jerome,  says 
that  El  was  the  first  name  of  (Jod  among  the  Hebrews, 
and  Eloi  the  same  as  i7i,  the  second  name.  But  the 
question  is  not  what  was  the  first  name  used  by  the  He- 
brews, but  what  was  the  primitive  name  of  Ood,  or  rather 
what  was  Dante's  notion  about  it. 

The  Ottimo  which  has  the  reading  J,  ^^cioe  invisibile^\ 
goes  very  fully  into  this  subject,  and  quotes  S.  Isidore 
for  the  ten  names  given  to  Deity,  one  of  which  was  El, 
^^cioe  Dio  forte^K  Mon.  Dionisi  maintained  that  as  the 
language  spoken  by  Adam  fu  tntta  spenta  before  the  con- 
fusion of  Babel  (v.  124 — 6),  the  word  here  could  not  be 
one  that  was  in  use  after  it,  and  consequently  was  not 
EL  But  it  might  be  that  a  name  which  hacl  been  lost 
was  revived.  Bianchi,  however,  convinced  of  the  force 
of  this  objection,  altered  his  former  reading  El  to  I,  adding 
that  a  mysterious  I  was  inscribed  over  the  door  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  Lampredi,  who  saw  a  Codice 
at  Naples  with  the  reading  J,  thought  that  Dante  had ,  in 
a  mysterious  sense,  here  used  the  first  letter  (^  Yod)  of 
Jehovah  or  J  ah.  So  Biagioli,  who  maintained  this  read- 
ing: Viviani  condemned  it.  Cesare  cut  short  the  discus- 
sion, affirming  that  there  had  been  written  about  it ,  "  tanto 
da  poteme  affogare  un  gigante  .  chi  legge  Un,  chi  I;  ap- 
provando  ciascun  sua  lezione  con  varia  dottrina.     A  noi 

*  Fraticelli  reads  EH  for  El ,  but  in  a  note  states  that  El  is  fonnd 
in  some  copies,  and  it  would  seem  /  also.  El  was  the  reading,  in 
this  place,  of  Daniello.    *^d€  Vulgari  Eloquio'*\  lib.  I.,  cap.  4. 

**  **  Nam  jam  Deus  vocatns  est  El^  inde  per  alia  sua  nomina.  Nam 
apud  Hebricos  primum  nomen  Dei  erat  El^  quod  sonat  fnrtii:  alias 
postea  dictus  est,  id  est,  hie  est,  qui  est:  unde  dixit  Moysi:  ego  sum 
f/ui  sum,^^ 
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ba.sti  cliL"  Kl  <l**)i)ii*  rtsiort*  n  jioior  e.*gsore  il  vero".  It  » 
ruMfr  tu  ^:iy  what  tli«*  n'ading  ou<^lit  nut  to  bo  than  ivhat 
it  oiiulit.  It  t'crtninly  ought  uof  \\\  be  /';<.  This  has  no 
doubt  boon  ci  vorbal  alteration  of  I  or  J^  made  bv  some 
copyist  whi»  thought  a  word  bettor  than  a  letter,  ^iiagiu- 
li'.s  suggestion  is  obvious.  Fraticelli  observes  that  1  and 
un  an.'  in  >ubstani'<;  the  same:  in  the  Kd.  of  ISrJT  he  used 
?///,  but  in  that  of  lSr>0  ]»n*ferred  I.  The  Florentine  edi- 
tion <leir  Anc*»ra.  lsl«»,  has  a  very  learned  note  in  sup- 
]M»rt  of  I  or  .1,  ^vlliell  is  eertainlv,  1  think,  preferable  to 
A7,  and  may  be  taken  for  (rM  Jaii.  The  Oodieo  Kstense, 
and  tlio  best  »if  the  finir  in  the  Seminario  at  Padua ,  have 
I  in  V.  ]:t|;  L  in  v.  VM\\  thus  agreeing  Avith  the  note  in 
the  (\  Kite.    10f»|. 


'I'lic  proper,  or  peculiar  name  of  God  rv^TT^ 
callocl  from  the  fi)ur  letters  composing'  it  (Yiwl, 
lie,  Vau,  He)  the  Tetraj^rannnaton ,  expresses  tlie 
abstract  idea  of  Deity,  in  reference  solely  to  his 
own  lieinjf;  it  is  called  (Xiun.  VI.,  27)  3fy  Aamt^' 
and  is  stated  not  to  have  been  known  to  tlie 
Patriarchs  (Exod.  V.,  3),  thouj^h  believed  to  have 
been  known  in  the  bejrinninjr,  and  its  nieanin<r 
forgotten.  After  the  Babylonish  captivity  the 
])ronunciation  of  it  was  also  forjrotten.  The  Sep- 
tnagint  {generally  render  it  y.voio^^  the  Lcjrd. 
After  this  name  come  El,  or  -////  (nb^),  and  Efohim 
(a\~N)  God  (from  jn,  power  or  strength),  signify- 
ing the  creating  God. 

"^  Klohim  denotes  the  emanation  of  every  good  whieh 
brings  tlie  Deity  into  any  relation  with  his  creatures ;  and 
his  creative  power,  which  gave  existeuec  to  all  that  is. 
Accordingly,  this  name  only,  is  used  in  the  history  of  the 
creation;  and  whenever  the  poAvers  of  creation,  as  evinced 
in  nature,  are  mentioned  by  anv  of  the  sacred  writers, 
this  name  only  is  used,  fn»m  its  being  in  direct  connexion 
with  the  act  of  creation."*    'i'he  name  Elohhn  is,  "in  the 

♦  **Tlie  Sacrofl  Scriptures  in  Hebrew  ;iinl  Enfrlish'',  Vol.  I.,  Bapster, 
London.  1844.  The  notes,  by  tliree  bNirnetl  K\'ibbin8,  show  that  the- 
Hebrew  Philosopliy  still  niovcH  in  its  oriental  eourse,  so  sn^fi^estivc  of 
the  schools  of  the  Persians  and  Arabs,  anrl  that  it  has  a  distant  af- 
finity also  to  the  doctrine  of  Plato  see  p.  \'M  .  The  Philosophy  of 
Spinoza  woubl  apj»ear  to  have  had  soini*  coinn'xion  with  these  Hebrew 
dclinitions  (see  p.  4;J*,»}. 
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Hebrew,  also  applied  to  tliose  created  beings,  who,  in 
virtue  of  their  ofticial  situation,  bestow  on  others  who 
receive.  Thence,  Angels  are  called  Elohmiy  as  they  are 
the  Divine  instruments  to  bestow  God's  bounties  on  the 
world".*  This  designation  is  extended  to  judges  and 
rulers,  and  was  applied  to  idols  by  their  worshippers.  But 
whenever  thus  usea,  the  word  Elohim  is  always  plural. 

Where  Dante  pictures  the  essence  of  the  Divine  Nature, 
as  expressed  by  mn*',  he  describes  his  having  perceived,  as 
it  were,  within  it,  the  figure  of  a  man  (see  Par.  XXXIII., 
85—8).  Thus  also,  some  recondite  symbolists  who  have 
imagined  that  these  letters  may  represent  the  Trinity,  •» 
Yod  standing  for  the  Father,  rr.  He  for  the  Son,  and  i 
Vau,  the  connecting  particle,  for  the  Holy  Ghost;  have 
thought  that  the  n.  He,  being  repeated  in  the  word,  may 
signify  the  human  nature  united  to  the  divine. 

CANTO  XXVI.,  VERSI  139-142. 

Nel  monte,  che  si  leva  piu  dall'  onda, 
Fu'  io,  con  vita  pura  e  disonesta, 
Dalla  prim'  ora  a  quella  ch'  c  seconda. 

Come  il  sol  muta  quadra,  alF  ora  sesta. 

The  time  which  the  primitive  pair  remained  in 
the  garden  of  Eden,  is  believed  to  have  been 
very  short.  On  the  authority  of  Adam,  who,  no 
doubt,  liere  speaks  according  to  tlie  Hebrew  tra- 
dition, it  did  not  exceed  seven  hom's.  D'  Robin- 
son in  his  Theol.  Diet,  says  that  the  Jews  in 
general,  with  most  of  the  Christian  fathers,  l)c- 
lieve  tliat  their  expulsion  happened  on  the  day 
on  which  they  were  created;  but  (-almet,  a  high 
authority  in  these  pre -historic  matters,  is  of 
opinion,  that  Adam  and  his  wife  miglit  have  re- 
mained in  Paradise  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  that, 
when  forced  from  this  delicious  place,  Paradims 
voluptafis,  they  were  ]mre  virgins.  Our  Milton 
knew  better  than  this.  (See  Par.  Lost.  b.  VIII., 
595—617.) 

*  Ibid. 
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lioccaccio  111  his  coninicntary  mentions  Aristotle 
as  authority  for  saying  —  "clie  i  primi  clie  teolo- 
gizzarono  fiu'ono  i  poeti". 


CANTO  XXVII.,  VERSI  22-63. 

Quogli  cir  iisurpa  in  terra  il  luogo  mio, 
II  luogu  nno,  il  luogo  mio,  clie  vaca 
Nella  proscnza  del  Figlinol  di  Dio, 

Fatto  lia  del  ciniitorio  iiiio  cloaca 

Del  sangue  e  della  puzza,  onde  '1  perverse, 
Che  cadde  di  qiiassii,  laggiu  si  placa. 

&c.         &c. 

'^riie  terrible  denunciation  delivered  by  the  ])rinec 
of  the  apostles,  from  his  place  in  heaven,  against 
Pope  Boniface  VIIL,  and  the  vehement  condennia- 
tion  of  the  political  principles  of  the  papacy,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Poet,  had,  symbolically, 
converted  the  sede  of  St.  Peter  into  the  seat  of 
Satan  (see  p.  158)  express  the  full  force  of  Dante's 
abhorrence  of  the  prevalent  system ,  and  mark  the 
climax  of  his  indignant  protest  against  the  union 
of  temporal  with  spiritual  power. 

In  this  invective,  the  Poet  notices  only  the  in- 
herent vices  of  the  papacy,  and  briefly  alludes 
to  the  calamities  which  its  covetousness  and 
cruelty,  its  pride  and  ambition,  inflicted  on  his 
countr}^  We  here  have  a  summary  of  the  abuses, 
privations,  wars,  and  persecutions  occasioned  by 
an  unbridled  desire  of  power,  authority,  and 
dominion ,  in  a  class  of  men ,  who ,  having  turned 
the  principles  of  their  spiritual  calling  to  political 
purposes,  had  been  transformed  from  messengers 
of  Salvation  into  ministers  of  oppression  and  wrath- 
Various  causes,  however,  besides  the  love  of 
power,  in  all  ages  so  coveted  by  the  sacerdotal 
order,  contributed  to  the  origin  and  establishment 
of  this  ecclesiastical  despotism,  which,  out  of  the 
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cliaotic  strife  of  the  middle  ages,  rising*  up  with 
its  triple  crown  to  quell  the  confusion  and  to  profit 
by  it,  was,  in  part,  the  creation  of  circumstances, 
and  embod}''ing  in  it  the  spirit  of  the  age,  came 
forth  stamped  with  the  strong  features  of  the 
time,  their  form  and  expression.  Under  the  special 
conditions  which  favoured  its  origin,  the  papacy 
might  have  been  productive  of  good,  had  an  en- 
lightened equity  directed  its  operations;  but  po- 
litical power  is  a  dangerous  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  priests,  and  soon  the  evil  eflfects  of  its  union 
with  their  spiritual  authority  were  felt  throughout 
Italy.  We  must  not,  however,  confound  the 
church  with  the  papacy.  There  always  were, 
especially  in  this  country,  good  men  and  true, 
ecclesiastics  of  honour  and  renown,  loving  sons 
of  a  benignant  Mother,  who*,  faithful  to  their 
Christian  principles,  detested,  as  did  Dante  Alli- 
gliieri,  the  oi)pressive  burden  which  had  been  laid 
upon  her.  The  rise,  progress,  and  purpose  of 
the  papacy  has  recently  been  sketched  by  an  able 
French  author*,  who  states  as  follows  — 

"  Oharlemagno  (768—814)  and  Otlio  the  Great  (936—973) 
exercised  a  real  supremacy  over,  the  papacy  which  cannot 
be  denied.  Gregory  VII.,  remounting  to  tne  very  sources 
of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers,  was  indignant  at  this 
dependence,  and  undertook  to  subject  the  Empire  to  the 
Church,  and  the  Church  to  the  papacy.  During  the  ten 
years  of  his  pontificate  Tfrom  1073  to  10S3)  **,  he  could 
only  accomplish  one  halt  of  his  designs,  and  that  which 
he  took  from  the  Emperor  he  had  the  wisdom  to  transfer 
to  the  Church.  The  struggle  which  the  successors  of  Gre- 
gory sustained  against  those  of  Henry  IV.  (1056 — 1106), 
continued  with  alternate  reverses  and  successes;  but  in  the 
midst  of  these  the  popes  did  not  lose  sight  of  tlie  double 
purpose  of  their  predecessor.     They  souglit  more  and  more 

* '^Historia  Diplomatica  Fridcrici  Secnndi'\  edited  and  illustrated 
by  J.  L.  A.  ]{uillard-Br6hollc8.  Preface  ct  Introduction.  Parisiis. 
MDCCCLIX. 

**  Clement  III.  was  made  anti-Pope  h}'  the  Emperor  ITenry  IV., 
in  1084,  hut  Gregory  did  not  die  till  10K5. 
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to  disL'i|iIinc  tht'  rhurc*Ii.  to  introduce  int<i  it  a  powerful 
liii'rarcliy :  to  si-|inriitf  it  from  th<*  tios  of  Iiiimanit^'  bv  rap- 
|)n*ssin«r  tin*  inarria^i*  nt*  jiriiists.  to  establish^  in  fact,  in  this 
•^n-at  body  an  «*ncrpHif  ooiitralization ^  which,  pnu'eeding 
from  the  brain ,  mi;;ht  fiunmunioatc  the  impulsion  throu^ 
all  tlio  nirm))ors.  The  submission  of  the  i.'hnrch  to  the  pa- 
pacy was.  it  may  )m'  said,  an  accompliBhecl  fact  on  tlieaeccd- 
sion  nf  Innocent  III.  Ill9s).  It  then  only  remained  to  Rub- 
jeet  the  temporal  authority  to  the  holy  See,  and  uniting  in 
one  liaml  the  two  i>owers,  to  complete  the  intention  of  (ire- 
piry  VII.  It  is  the  p'uoral  opinion  that  anterior  to  the 
fiuarrels  of  Honifaci'  VIII.  with  Philippe  le  Bel,  the  rights  of 
the  spiritual  authority  and  of  the  eivu,  in  political  matters, 
had  not  ))een  clearly  defined.  This  is  true,  if  we  thereby 
understand  that  the  lawyers  and  the  theologians  had  not 
as  yet  descended  into  the  arena  t»f  the  dispute  formally 
to  sustain  their  rf*sp«»ctive  causes,  the  former  contending 
for  thi'  independence  of  the  temporal  power,  the  latter  f*»r 
the  sujiremacy  of  the  Church." 

"At  tlu'  sam*'  time,  certain  passages  from  St,  Bernard  and 
Ungues  d(»  Saint -Victor  njay  be  quoted,  in  which  the  tem- 
poral dvunination  of  the  priesthood  is  already  formally  upheld, 
hut  we  must  nc»t  thence  conclude*  that  such  popes  as  In- 
nocent 111.,  (iregory  IX.  and  Innocent  IV.,  abstained  from 
ajnu»uncing,  in  a  general  find  absolute  manner,  the  maxims 
on  which  they  founded  theoretically  their  supremacy,  nor 
that  a  prince  such  as  Frederic  II.  neglected  to  ]>ublisli 
the  reast)ns  and  the  justification  of  his  resistance/' 

Th<'  lettrr.>  nf  tlje  jiopes  and  th(^  manifestos  of  the  Km- 
jieror  which  have  been  ]mblished  by  M.  Iluillard-Breholles, 
prove  iM'Vond  controversy  that  long  before  the  time  of 
honiface  VlTl.,  this  question  liad  already  been  discussed 
undfr  all  its  forms  by  tlu*  two  j»arties  interested  in  the 
debate. 

**  It  results  fn)m  the  attentive  examination  of  this  et»n- 
troversy,  that  the  fundamental  ])olicy  of  th(»  papacy,  during 
the  first  half  of  the  Jli"'  century,  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  fidlowing  series  of  pr»»j»ositions." 

*'Tho  church  reserves  to  itself  the  ])atrimony  of  St.  Peter 
as  a  visible  sign  of  the  universal  dominion  which  belongs 
to  it.  Tin-  Kmperor  is  only  its  delegate  f(»r  the  rest,  and 
eonse(|U(Mitly  is  its  inferior.  The  empire,  which  is  tlu? 
highest  expression  of  th(?  teniporal  jmwer,  is  dependent 
t»n  the  holy  See.  The  sovereign  ]n»ntifl',  who  is  sujiorior 
to  the  head  of  the  Knipire,  is  tlu^  monarch  of  monarch^." 
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The  Editor  of  the  Historia  Diplomatica  Friderici  Secumh, 
in  order  to  avoid  beinp^  accused  of  exaggeration,  gives 
various  passages  from  the  writings  and  diplomas  of  Gre- 
gory IX.,  and  Innocent  III.,  which  not  only  confirm  these 
conclusions,  but  show  also  that  there  is  no  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  haughty  language  of  these  Pontiffs 
and  that  of  the  bulls  issued  by  Boniface  VIII.,  more 
especially  the  famous  one  beginmng  Unam  sanctam  etc. 

"When  the  adversary  of  Philippe  le  Bel  teaches  that 
the  Church  possesses  two  swords,  the  spiritual  and  the 
temporal,  one  for  its  own  use,  the  other  to  be  employed 
in  its  service  by  the  kings  and  warriors  of  the  earth ;  that 
the  spiritual  power  as  much  surpasses  in  dignity  and 
nobility  every  terrestrial  power,  as  spiritual  things  excel 
temporal  things ;  that  the  spiritual  power  has  the  right  to 
judge  the  temporal  power,  out  that  the  spiritual,  at  least 
in  its  highest  expression,  which  is  the  pope,  can  only  be 
judged  by  God,  Boniface  VIII.  merely  reduced  into  con- 
venient maxims  the  doctrine  sustained  by  his  prede- 
cessors." 

M.  Huillard  -  Breholles  sums  up  tlie  doctrine  of  the  pa- 
pacy in  the  following  words.  "  At  the  apex  of  society  one 
only  monarch,  infallible  in  matters  of  taith,  irresponsible 
in  the  government  of  the  world;  beneath  him  the  princes 
his  delegates,  depositaries  of  the  civil  authority,  which 
having  its  source  in  the  Church,  ought  to  be  exercised 
for  the  good  of  the  Church.  The  unfaithful  de])ositary 
may  be  deprived  of  his  secular  power,  as  one  cut  off  from 
the  Church  may  be  deprived  of  his  goods  and  possessions, 
for  there  is  no  real  proprietorship  beyond  tlie  pale  of 
the  Church:  a  person  is  fit  to  possess  property  only  in 
consequence  of  being  a  christian.  Spiritual  regeneration 
confers  the  right  of  holding  property;  mortal  sin  removes 
it,  ecclesiastical  absolution  renders  property  again,  and 
invests  anew  the  owner  with  his  own.  In  short,  the 
plenitude  of  tlie  power  of  the  Church  is  such  that  it  is 
impossible  to  weigh,  calculate,  or  measure  its  extent." 

"These  are  the  extreme  consequences  arrived  at  by  a 
famous  theologian,  the  avowed  defender  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  pones,  of  which  the  treatise  De  ecclesiaslicn  poiestaiCy 
found  ana  given  to  the  world  by  our  learned  friend  M. 
Charles  Jourdain*,  is  only  the  corollary  and  the  methodic 
exposition  of  the  ideas  of  Innocent  III.,  Gregory  IX.,  and 

*  An   ineditod   work   of  GiUes  de  Rome,    in   fnvour  of  the   papacy, 
extr.  from  the  Jour,  gen,  de  I'Inslr.  puhliq,,  Paris,   1858. 
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Boniface  VIII.    It  is  good  even  in  the  present  day  to  recall 
to  mind  tlirst*  pulitical  d(»ctrine2«,  not  only  because  tliey  ex- 

thiin  the  resistiiuee  oi>|i(ised  io  tlieni  by  Philippe  Ic  Bel,  and 
et'ore  hiin  bv  Frifdenc  II.,  but  beeause  the  ilun&^er  to  which 
they  ex])oseu  the  llV'  ecntury  is  present  also  m  our  own. 
In  the  midst  of  the  st(»rnis  which  it  has  already  raised, 
the  tlicory  of  theocratic  government  is  not  dead;  it  is  still 
preaclied  openly  in  the  presence  of  kings  whose  auxiliary 
it  professes  to  be.     Ilcnce  this  discussion  is  not  so  anti* 

?uated  and  out  of  place  as  supcrAcial  minds  may  believe, 
t  enters  into  the  domain  of  facts  which  touch  the  organiza- 
tion of  power  and  the  future  welfare  of  society.  These 
teachings  of  the  ])ast  are  not  to  be  despised,  if  tlicy  serve 
to  warn  us  against  the  return  of  an  Utopia  which,  if  it 
could  prevail ,  would  infallibly  extinguish  in  the  world  all 
intellectual  life,  all  progress,  all  prosperity,    all  liberty." 

Daiito  AlHghicri  never  doubted  the  eventual 
destruction  of  tliis  monstrosity,  and  tlie  triumph 
in  Italy  of  good  government,  justice,  and  peace. 
The  welfare  of  his  country,  and  the  liberation 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  papacy,  w^ere  with  him 
one  and  the  same  thing.  He  ever  looked  forward 
to  a  deliverer,  and  to  Rome  becoming  the  head 
and  chief  of  a  regenerated  nation.  From  tlie  be- 
jrinning  of  his  {jreat  poem  to  the  end  of  it,  this 
conviction  is  obvious.  lie  wlio  regarded  all  things 
in  the  mirror  of  God's  Providence, 

miramlo  il  punto 
A  cui  tiitti  i  temj)i  jsou  preseuti, 

repeatedly  refers  to  it,  and  knowing  that  it  was 
certain,  may  have  believed  it  to  be  near,  just  as 
the  earlv  Christians,  full  of  faith,  watched  for  the 
second  advent   of  om*  Lord. 

Dante  had  placed  his  confidence  in  Him  "who 
koopeth  trutli  for  ever''*;  and  when,  worn  out 
with  toil  and  grief,  he  prematurely  closed  his 
eyes  in  j)eacc  atKavcnna,  and  his  travailed  soul, 
weary  of  its  earthy  pilgrimage,  ghidly  quitted  the 

*  I'salm  CXLVI.,  C. 
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frail  tabernacle  of  the  flesli,  rising,  on  the  wings 
of  love,  to  the  Paradise  of  the  Christian  Church, 
which  it  had  been  his  privilege  poetically  to  de- 
scribe, we  cannot  doubt  that  a  future  deliverer 
of  Italy  was  still  present  to  his  mind,  and  that, 
in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  he  also  might  ex- 
claim: "I  shall  see  him,  but  not  now:  I  shall 
behold  him,  but  not  nigh".*  For  he  knew  that 
the  star  of  Italy  would  one  day  shine  out  before 
the  nations  gloriously,  and  that  a  sceptre  would 
rise  up  from  among  her  people  that  should  rule 
over  the  seven  hills. 

Ma  1'  alta  provideiiza;  cbc  con  Scipio 
Difese  a  Roma  la  gloria  del  mondo, 
Soecorrk  tosto,  si  com'  io  eoncipio. 

Italy  would  then  put  on  her  beautiful  garments, 
and  come  forth  like  a  bride  adorned  for  her 
husband;  and  it  might  be  said  to  the  city  of  the 
Caesars,  as  it  was  spoken  of  old  in  anticipation 
of  the  future  glory  of  the  Church ,  "  arise ,  shine, 
for  thy  light  is  come"**.  Rome  would  then  again 
rejoice  in  both  her  Suns. 

CANTO  XXVIL,  VERSI  106—111. 

La  natura  del  mondo  che  quieta 

II  mezzo ;  0  tutto  V  altro  intomo  muove, 
Quinci  comineia  come  da  sua  mcta. 

La  natura  del  moto  che  quieta 

&c.        &c. 

Fifty  Codici  consulted  on  the  reading  of  v.  lOfi 
(Rome  i<8;  Brit.  M.  11;  and  C  Roscoe)  gave  only 
2  for  the  second  reading ,  now  commonly  printed. 
These  were  the  Ci.  Vat.  3197  and  756(5. 

The  other  Roman  Codici  were:  C.  Caet. ;  13  Ci.  Vat. 
including  Ci.  3199,  365,  366,   4776  and  4777;   5  Ci. 

♦  Numbers  XXIV.,  17.      **  Isaiah  LX.,  1. 
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(.'orsini;  0  (.'i.  (Iiipiini;  7  <'i.  Barberiiii,  including  Ci. 
153:),  and  153(5;  2  Ci.  il«lla  Minerva;  and  2  Ci.  of 
i\\o  Angelica. 

In  V.  Brit.  21.1<)3  wr  find  hero,  as  elsewhere,  ^'«*' 
for  0  thus  ''mundu^^  for  mondo. 

Twenty  -  seven    Printed    Editions    jo^ave    for 
^^moHfhr   11,  for  ^^mo(o^'   IC  texts. 

The  fonner  were:  <>tt.,  Benv.,  Edi.  1,  2,  •%  4;  Vend., 
Kid.,  Veil.,  Koinanis,  and  Witte. 

The  latter  were:  Buti,  Land.,  Aid.,  Dan.,  Crasca, 
Vent.,  Loinb.,  Dion.,  Biag.,  Pogg.,  Cos.,  Costa,  I  Pad., 
Frat,  **the  Four",  and  Bianchi. 

\\\  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Romanis  (1822) 
restored  the  older  and  original  reading-  wliich 
Buti  had  altered;  and  the  Accad.  had  noticed  in 
the  marfriH  of  their  edition  as  found  in  31  Ci.  It 
occurs  also  in  the  C.  Cass.,  and  in  the  four  Ci. 
in  the  Seniinario  at  Padua.  It  is,  no  doubt,  the 
correct  reading.  Mondo,  in  the  middle  ages,  meant 
the  whole  system  of  revolving  spheres  with  the 
earth  in  the  centre  fixed  and  stable. 

CANTO  XXVIl.,  VKRSI  142—8. 

Ma  pria  che  gcnnaio  tutt(»  si  svemi. 
Per  la  ceiitesma  eh'  e  laggiii  negletta, 
Kugg(4'an  SI  questi  <MTchi  supemi, 

Cli(^  la  fortuna,  ehe  tauto  s' aspetta, 
Le  poj)pe  volgerii  \\  son  le  prore. 
Si  che  Ut  ritissr  cori'era  diretta; 

E  voro  frutto  verrii  dopo  il  fiore. 

The  prophecy  of  Dante  respecting  the  prospects 
and  hopes  of  Italy  has,  in  great  part,  received  its 
fulfilment.  We  hnvc  witnessed  a  revolution,  which, 
mainly  owing  to  the  marvellous  influence  of  one 
man,  Giuseppe  Garibaldi,  has,  in  the  South,  re- 
versed tlie  old  order  of  things,  and  brought  Italy, 
united  in  heart  and  mind,  and  almost  so  in  its 
})oHtical  relaticms ,  under  the  government  of  a 
l)owcr    geographically    opposite    to    that     which 
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prevailed  when  Dante  ^vrote  these  lines.  King 
Robert  of  Naples  was  then  the  most  potent  of 
Italian  princes,  and  his  influence  was  felt  more 
or  less  throughout  the  whole  country.  Every  at- 
tempt to  establish  the  imperial  authority  in  Italy 
had  failed  through  his  opposition.  Frederic,  with 
his  Sicilian  fleet  (see  on  XIX.,  130 — 2),  had  with- 
drawn his  support,  and  that  of  the  king  of  Naples 
was  directed  in  his  own  interests  and  those  of 
the  Church.  Dante's  introduction  of  ^^la  classe^' 
is  here  most  appropriate;  it  not  only  expresses, 
figuratively,  the  force  possessed  by  the  Italians, 
but  what  then  actually  was  so.  This  fleet,  the 
Poet  says,  will  be  put  about ;  the  propelling  power 
will  no  longer  act  from  Naples  and  Sicily,  but 
will  come  from  the  direction  of  Sardinia ,  and  ^^Le 
pope  volgera  \i  son  le  prore^\  which  it  has,  so  that 
the  Italian  fleet,  representing  Italy  herself,  is 
now  running,  ^vitli  a  fair  wind,  to  the  haven  of 
Dante's  convictions,  and  true  fruit  (independence, 
prosperity,  and  strength)  is  being  gathered  in  the 

name  of  a  great  and  united  nation. 

While  writing  these  remarks^  an  extract  from  the  Opinione 
of  Turin  has  come  under  my  notice  (Times  Sept.  23.,  1SG3), 
stating  that  the  Naval  Department  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
has  fixed  the  increase  of  the  Italian  Fleet  from  83  vessels, 
as  at  present,  to  181  vessels,  including  24  new  first  class 
iron -cased  frigates,  and  that  the  whole  arc  to  be  ready 
for  sea  in  the  course  of  ten  vears. 

A  more  satisfactory  verification  of  Dante's  Prophecy, 
in  a  literal  sense,  could  not  be  desired: 

Si  die  la  classe  correrli  diretta; 
E  vero  fnitto  verrJi  dope  il  fiore. 

CANTO  XXVIII.,  VERSO  23. 

Ala  einger  la  luce  che  '1  dipigne. 
Al  einger  della  luce  che  '1  dipigne. 

Twenty -SIX  Codici  (Kicc.  6;  Milan  4;  Parma 
2 ;  Kirk.  2 ;  Urit.  M.  11,  and  C.  Roscoe)  gave  of 
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'^Alo  cinger  la  luce^^  8  examples;  of  ^^Al  anger  delta 
luce''  6;  of  ''At  cinger  la  luce''  4;  of  ''AUo''  4;  and 
of  ''Alor  cinger"  1  (C.  Brer.  XV.  IS);  with  2  (C. 
Amb.  539,  and  C.  Rice.   1031) 

Al  congiuger  la  luce  che  1  dipigne, 
and  1    (C.  Brit.  21.163)  ''Atucieger  la  luce'\ 

Alo:  C.  Par.  II.  1.  104;  C.  Ambr.  198;  C.  Rice. 
1027;  Ci.  Brit.  943,  19,587,  10.317,  932,  and  C.  Roscoe. 
''Alio''  Ci.  Rice.  1033;  Ci.  Brit.  3460,  839,  22.780- 

With  ''de  cinger  della  luce'':  Ci.  Brit.  3513,  3459; 
Ci.  Rice.  1010,  1035;  Ci.  Kirk.  1,  2. 

With  ''dc  cinger  la  luce":  C.  Brer.  XV.  17,  C.Parmeg. 
II.  1.  104,  C.  Rice.  1027,  C.  Brit.  3581. 

Twenty -FIVE  Feinted  Editions  gave  for  the 
first  reading  8  texts;  for  ''Halo"  5;  for  ''Alto''  5, 
and  for  the  second  reading  3  (Edi.  1,  3,  4).  "J 
lo  cinger  la  luce"  was  also  found  in  3;  "Alon"  in  2. 

With  ''Alo":  Ben.,  Buti,  Ed.  2,  Dan.,  Dion.  {Alo)y 
Costa,  Bian.,  and  Witte.  "Halo":  Nid.,  Lomb.,  Cos., 
i  Padi.,  "the  Four".  "Alio":  Land.,  Crus.,  Vent.,  Biag., 
Pogg.  "A  lo":  Aid.,  Rov.,  (X  lo),  Vellutello.  "AJon'' 
(Alone)  Fraticelli  (1837,  1860). 

The  original  reading,  as  found  in  Codici,  was 
"Alo  ";  of  this  there  were  8  examples ;  of  the  second 
reading  there  were  6.  The  third  reading,  "At  cinger 
la  luce'\  does  not  make  a  perfect  verse;  to  remedy 
this,  some  copyist  added  lOy  "Alio  cinger  la  luce  ; 
and,  possibly,  "Alor"  and  the  other  variations  may 
have  been  caused  in  the  same  way. 

The  Accad.,  who  found  the  second  reading  in 
fourteen  Ci.,  printed  it  in  the  margin  of  their 
text.  Benvenuto,  Buti  and  Landino  understood 
the  passage  and  explained  it  correctly  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  C.  Cassinese:  "Halo  est  ilte 
vapor,  qui  cingit  Lunam  in  modum  circuli." 
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CANTO  XXVIIL,  VERSI  106-114. 

£  dei  saver  chc  tutti  haimo  diletto^ 
Quanto  la  sua  veduta  si  profonda 
Nel  vero,  in  clie  si  quieta  ogni  intelletto. 

Quinci  si  puo  veder  come  si  fonda 
U  esser  beato  nell'  atto  che  vede, 
Non  in  quel  ch'  ama^  chc  poscia  seconda; 

E  del  vedere  c  misura  mercede, 
Che  grazia  partorisce  e  buona  voglia; 
Cosi  di  graao  in  grade  si  precede. 

Within  a  circle  of  ineffable  joy,  circumscribed 
only  by  light  and  love,  a  point  of  intense  bright- 
ness so  dazzled  the  eyes  of  Dante  that  he  could 
not  sustain  the  sight  of  it.  Around  this  vivid 
centre,  from  which  the  heavens  and  all  nature 
depend,  nine  concentric  circles  of  the  celestial 
Hierarchy  revolved  with  a  velocity  inversely  pro- 
portioned to  their  distance  from  it,  the  nearer 
circles  moving  more  rapidly,  the  remoter  ones 
less.  The  Poet  at  first  is  surprized  at  this,  it 
being  the  reverse  of  the  relative  movement,  from 
the  same  source  of  propulsion,  of  the  heavens 
themselves  around  the  earth  as  their  centre.  Hut 
the  infallible  Beatrice  assures  him  that  this  dif- 
ference arises,  in  fact,  from  the  same  cause,  proxi- 
mity to  the  divine  presence,  which  in  the  celestial 
spheres  is  greater  the  farther  they  are  from  the 
centre,  but  in  the  circles  of  angels,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  greater  the  nearer  they  are  to  it.  The 
arrangement  of  these  circles,  and  the  titles  of  the 
divine  beings  who  constitute  them,  are  given  on 
the  authority  of  the  book  "/^^  OrlesH Hierarchia'\ 
then  attributed  to  the  patron  protector  of  France, 
St.  Denis,  the  Areopagite.*    From  the  notions  of 

*  The  works  (De  cfplenti  HierarchiA,  De  Dmnis  Nominibus,  De  Eerie- 
siasticd  Hierarvhid,  De  Mystica  Theologia)  ascribed  to  DionjAins  the 
Areopapfite,  first  made  their  appearance  in  the  6*^  century.  They 
are  believed  to  have  been  composed  by  some  Nco-platonic  Christian 
who  sought  to   incorporate  with   Christianity,  the   fanciful  theories 
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Dionysiiis  111  this  matter,  Gregory  the  Great  (Pout 
501) — 604)  soniewliat  differed,  and,  according  to 
Dante  when  he  got  hito  Iieaven  laughed  at  bis 
mistake.*  This,  however,  lie  need  not  have  done, 
if  the  excuse  put  forth  for  him  by  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  may  stand  good,  that  St.  Paul  had  made 
tlie  same  mistake  before.  (Sum.  Theol.  Vol.  11., 
p.  290.) 

"In  assigning  to  the  orders  of  angels  the  rank  which 
they  occupy,  saint  Denis  and  saint  Gregory  arc  in  ge- 
neral agreed.  They  differ  only  in  rei^pect  to  the  Priiicipa- 

of  Plato.  Johannes  Scotus  Etigena,  who  died  at  Oxford  ahoat  8S6, 
translated  them  into  Latin,  and  Hugo  de  St,  Victor  (b.  1096,  d.  114U) 
introduced  them  into  the  Latin  church,  and  thus  g^ave  origin  to  the 
invHticism  of  the  middle  ages.  There  are  numerous  editions  of  these 
spurious  works,  the  best  is  that  of  Paris,  1644,  2  vols.  foL 

*  The  difference  between  St.  Denis  and  St.  Grefj^ry  was  one  of 
arraufirement  only,  and  did  not  afTcct  the  names  of  the  ang-els  or 
their  functions,  the  former  of  which,  we  are  gravely  assnred  by 
Aquinns  in  his  Summa  T/ieologifr,  perfectly  correspond  to  the  latter. 

Dionisian  Gregorian 

Arrangement.  Arrangement. 

First  Hierarchy.  First  Hierarchy. 

Order  1.  Seraphim.  Order  1.  Seraphim. 

Order  2.  Cherubim.  Order  2.  Cherubim. 

Order  3.  Thrones.  Order  3.  Thrones. 

Second  Hierarchy.  Second  Hierarchy. 

Order  4.  Dominions.  Order  4.  Dominions. 

Order  5.  Virtues.  Order  5.  Principalities. 

Order  G.  Powers.  Order  0.  Powers. 

Third  Hierarchy.  Third  Hierarchy. 

Order  7.  Principalities.  Order  7.  Virtues. 

Order  8.  Archanj^els.  f>rder  8.  Archangels. 

Order  D.  Angels.  Order  9.  Angels. 

(iregory  tlms  caused  the  PrincipaUties  to  take  the  place  of  the 
I'irtnes;  it  was  but  a  small  change,  of  which  much  more  was  made 
by  Vellutello   and  hid  followers,    Lombardi,  Kiagioli,  Hianchi,  etc. 

Vollutello,  in  fact,  jirofessing  to  follow  Gregory,  occasioned  sad 
disturbance  in  the  orders  of  those  divine  conceptions:  the  Powers  took 
the  place  of  the  Thrones,  an<l  these  were  sent  down  to  that  of  the 
Principalities,  which  rose  to  be  the  4^**  order,  while  the  Dominions 
were  degraded  from  the  4'**  order  to  the  6'**,  so  that  in  place  of  the 
Thrones,  Dominions,  Virtues,  Potrers  and  Pnncipalities,  there  were  the 
Powers,  Prinripfilifies.  J^irfiies.  Dominions  and  Thrones,  a  dreadful  con- 
fusion indeed,  for  which  St.  Gregory  might  well  have  blushed  in- 
stead of  laughing,  if  he  really  had  been  guilty  of  it.  Those  who  are 
curious  in  this  matter  will  find  the  subject  fully  treated  of  by  Aqui- 
nas under  the  head  ^*0f  the  iliumination  of  Angeh^\  Questions  CVI 
to  CXIIl.  (French  Translation  bv  M.  /'  ahbe  Drioux,  Paris,  1851 
Vol.  II.,  p.  201).) 
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lilies  and  the  Virtues.  For  saint  Denis  places  the  Vir- 
tues  below  the  Dominions  and  above  the  Powers,  and  the 
Principalities  below  the  Powers  and  above  the  Archangels, 
Saint  Gregory,  on  the  contrary,  places  the  Principalities 
between  the  Dominions  and  the  Powers ,  and  puts  the  Vir- 
tues between  the  Powers  and  the  Archangels J^  "These  two 
classifications",  he  adds,  "can  both  be  supported  bv  the 
authority  of  saint  Paul.  For  in  one  passage  {Eph.  1,  20.) 
the  great  Apostle  enumerating  the  intermediate  orders  in 
an  ascending  scale,  places,  with  saint  Denis,  the  Virtues 
between  the  Powers  and  Dominions.  But  in  another  pas- 
sage (Col,  I,  16.)  enumerating  the  same  orders  in  a  des- 
cending scale,  he  places  the  Principalities  between  the 
Dominions  and  the  rowers,  as  did  saint  Gregory." 

But  St.  Denis  gets  the  beat  of  the  argument, 
and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  declares  in  his  favour. 

"Seeing  the  reasons  on  which  saint  Denis  supported 
his  arrangement  of  the  celestial  orders,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that,  according  to  him,  the  first  hierarchy  beholds 
in  God  himself  the  reasons  of  things ;  the  second  beholds 
them  in  their  universal  causes;  the  third  in  their  causes 
as  determined  by  their  special  effects.  And  as  God  is 
the  end,  not  only  of  the  functions  which  all  the  angels 
fulfil,  but  also  of  every  creature,  it  pertains  to  the  first 
hierarchy  to  consider  the  end;  to  the  second  to  prepare 
in  general  that  which  ought  to  be  done;  and  to  the  last 
to  apply  that  which  is  prepared,  in  other  words  to  exe- 
cute.'^ "Hence  saint  Denis  has  placed  in  the  first  hier- 
archy those  orders  whose  names  implv  a  relation  with 
God,  as  the  Seraphs,  the  Cherubs,  and  the  Thrones,  In  the 
second  he  has  put  those  whose  names  express,  in  general,  a 
government  or  a  certain  disposition,  such  as  the  Dominions, 
Virtues,  and  Powers.  Lastly,  he  has  placed  in  the  third  class 
those  whose  names  indicate  the  execution  of  a  work,  as 
the  Principalities,  the  Angels,  and  Archangels."*  (Sum.  Theol. 
Vol.  11.,  p.  291.) 

A  still  more  important  question  than  any  of 
these  was  that  which  the  schoolmen  discussed 
touching  the  beatific  vision  (V.  106 — 114). 

*  Many  other  curious  matters  about  Angels  are  discussed  by  St.  Tho- 
mas: Part.  1.  Questions  L— LXIII,  and  Questions  CVI—CXm.  Cal- 
vin denied  the  distinction  of  hierarchies ,  and  ridiculed  it  as  an 
invention  of  the  scholastic  theologians.  But  M.  Tabb^  Drioux,  says 
that  this  sentiment  is  heretical,  is  contrary  to  Scripture,  to  the 
unanimous  teaching  of  the  Fathers,  and  to  tlie  decisions  of  councils. 
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Beatrice  affirms  that  the  delight  of  the  angels 
is  accordiiifji:  to  tlie  profundity  of  their  vision 

X(*l  Voro.  in  cho  &i  quicta  ogn'  intellctto. 

Hence  that  beatitude  is  founded  in  the  act  of 
vision,  which  is  the  resuh  of  kno^vledgfe ,  not  in 
tlie  act  of  h)vc,  which  follows  it:  and  that  the 
measure  of  this  vision  is  in  proportion  to  the  merit 
Avhicli  grace  and  good-will  combined  produce. 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in  his  XII"'.  Question  — 
//o/r  nr  know  God  —  comes  to  these  conclusions. 

1.  "As  the  sovereign  good  of  man  consists  in  the  most 
olovated  operation  of  his  intelligence,  which  is  the  clear  view 
of  the  Divine  c^ssencc,  it  is  certain  that  a  created  spirit 
van  behohl  God  as  He  is  in  his  essence."  (?) 

2.  **The  Divine  essence  can  only  be  seen  bv  a  created 
intelligence  through  the  means  of  images  whicn  reproduce 
that  essenci*',  but  the  light  «)!'  the  (divine)  glory  can  im- 
print on  the  intelligent  creature  a  certain  resemblance  to 
(iod,  and  thus  impart  to  him  the  force  to  comprehend  and  be- 
hold his  essence."  On  this  Aquinas  remarks.  (Vol.  I.,  p.  94.) 

'M^^or  sc^nsible  vision,  as  also  for  intellectual ,  two  condi- 
tions are  required:  the  facult}-  of  vision,  and  the  union  of  the 
object  which  is  secMi  with  the  sight.    For  there  is  no  vision 
in  act  if  the  object  seen  does  not  in  some  way  exist  in  the 
subject  which  vi(?ws  it.     As  t(»  bodies,   it  is  evident  that 
the  object  s<»en  cannot  be  in  the  subject  which  sees  it  bv 
its  essence,  but  only  bv  its  resemblance.    Thus  the  image 
of  a  stone  is   actually  in  the  eye  «jf  him  who    regards    it, 
but  it  is   not   so   of  its    substance.      If   the    jirinciple    of 
sight  and  the  object  seen   were   one   and  the  same   thing, 
it  would  follow  that  he  who  sef»s  would  receive  from  that 
thing  both  the  faculty  of  sight  and  the  form  under  which 
he  sees  it.  —  Now   it  is  evident    that  God  is  the  author 
of  our  intellectual  faculties,  and  that  He  can  be  seen  by 
our  intolligence.     And  since  the  intellectual  ])Ower  of  the 
creatine  is  not  the  essence  of  God,  it  can  only  be  a  par- 
ticipation  of  resemblance    to    him    who    is    the    supreme 
intelligence.     It  is  for    this    motive   that    the   intellectual 
]»ower  of  the  creature  is  called  a  luminous  rav,   proceed- 
ing, thus  to  speak,   from  the  primitive  light   (IPar.  XIX., 
52 — 51.),  whether  we  understand  it  of  the  natural  power, 
or  whether  we  comprehend   it  bv  some  supernatural  per- 
fection of  grace  or  glory.   —  l\>   see  God,   therefore,    it 
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s  necessary  that,  subjectively,  the  created  intelligence  be 
strengthened  by  the  help  of  God  who  renders  it  in  a 
manner  similar  to  himself.  There  is  no  created  resemblance 
by  which  we  can  behold  the  Divine  essence."  (Par.  XXVI., 
106— 1  OS.)  "We  must  conclude  therefore,  that  to  seethe 
essence  of  God,  it  is  necessary  that  the  subject  which 
sees  should  receive  from  the  divine  glory  a  light  which 
imparts  to  him  a  certain  resemblance  to  God ,  and 
strengthens  his  understanding  in  such  a  way  that  he  may 
be  able  to  sustain  its  brightness,  according  to  the  expres- 
sion of  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  XXXVI,  9.)*  ^^  ^^y  ^W^^^  ^^^^^ 
we  see  light,  (Par.  aXX.,  46—60.)  But  no  created  re- 
semblance can  enable  us  to  see  the  essence  of  God,  be- 
cause there  is  none  that  presents  it  such  as  it  is.'' 

"Thus  the  Divine  essence  being  above  the  nature  of 
every  created  intelligence,  it  cannot  be  known  by  natural 
means,  but  only  by  grace." 

"Among  those  who  see  God,  some  are  more  enlightened 
than  others  with  this  glory,  and  consequently  some  see 
the  Divine  essence  more  perfectly  than  others." 

After  this  Aquinas  speaking  of  the  measure  of  the 
beatific  vision,  says  — 

"The  more  the  spirit  participates  in  the  light  of  glory, 
the  more  perfect  is  the  vision  of  God.  Now,  we  parti- 
cipate so  much  the  more  in  the  light  of  the  divine  glor}', 
in  proportion  as  we  possess  a  more  extended  charity  (love). 
For  the  ardour  of  charity  rules  the  ardour  of  desire,  and 
desire  renders  him  who  conceives  it  more  or  less  worthy 
of  the  object  desired.  Whence  tee  perceive  that  the  degree 
of  love  determines  the  degree  of  the  perfection  of  the  divine 
vision  and  the  measure  of  happiness  which  we  enjoy   in  it.'' 

This  is  somewhat  different  to  Dante's  proposition,  that 
beatitude  depends  primarily  on  the  knowledge  of  God, 
and  secondarily  on  the  love  inspired  by  that  knowledge. 
Dante  here  shows  that  he  was  a  better  theologian  than 
Thomas  Aquinas. 

CANTO  XXIX.,  VERSO  4. 

Quant'  e  dal  punto  che  //  zenit  in  libra. 
Quant'  h  dal  punto  che  //  tiene  in  libra, 

Thirty  fouk  Codici  examined  on  this  verse 
(Rome  IS,  Siena  2,  Brit.  M.  10,  Oxford  3  and 
r.  Roscoe)  gave,  with  some  sliglit  variations, 
23  examples   of  the   first  reading,   induding  ten 
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out  of  the  twelve  seen  in  the  Vatican,  and  1 1  of 
the  second. 

The  Codici  with  the  first  reading  were:  Ci.  Vat. 
:<65,  'MWyy  307  fche  el  zenfe  in  iihraj,  235S,  2373  (cM 
cientro  imbra),  2865,  2866,  and  3197  (in  libra),  3200, 
and  1776:  Ci.  liarb.  1535  fquante  dal  punto  chfi  cenith 
ii/ihraj,  153S  fquanto  dal  punto);  Ci.  Ang.  9|,  10| 
quanto  dal  punto  rh'l  cenit  inlibra);  Ci.  Sen.  27,  30;  Ci. 
Brit.  839,  3513,  10.317,  21.163  fquante  dal  puntu  del 
cinit  enlibraj,  22  780;  C.  Ox.  107,  and  the  C.  Roscoe, 
which  has 

Quanto  eo  dal  punto  chel  cenit  illibra. 

The  Codici  with  the  second  reading  were :  Ci.  Vat. 
3199,  and  4777,  the  fonner  has 

Quanto  del  punto  chc  li  ticnc  in  libra, 

and  the  latter  quanto  e;  C.  Barb.  1534;  C.  Min.  d. 
IV.  1;  Ci.  Brit.  943  (chel  tenie  illibra),  19.5S7  (tennejy 
932  fche  lithcne  in  libra),  3459,  3581,  and  the  Ci.  Ox. 
103  (quanto  de  punto  cite  li  tiene  in  libra),  109. 

For  quanto  e,  we  more  frequently  find  quante  (quant'e) 
as  in  the  Ci.  Brit.  943,  932,  839,  &e.;  but  quanto  e 
occurs  in  the  C.  Brit.  3459,  in  the  C.  Ox.  103,  and 
in  a  few  others. 

The  word  zenit  is  found  written  cenit  rC.  Vat. 
365,  3197,  4776  etc.);  cenith  (C.  Vat.  2866,  C.  Barb. 
1535;  Ci.  Brit.  839,  3513);  also  cinit  and  cinith.  The 
reading  of  C.  Vat.  2373  is  a  mistake  of  some  co- 
pyist who  probably  may  have  had  before  him  such 
a  text  as  that  of  C.  Vat.  367. 

In  the  Roman  Codici  illibra  for  in  libra  was  more 
frc(picntly  found  tlian  in  the  British ;  but  the  Ci.  Brit. 
943,  19.587  both  have  it.     Del  is  often  put  for  dal. 

Twenty-nine  Printed  Editions  consulted  gave 
19  examples  of  the  first  reading,  10  of  tlie  second. 

With  the  first  were  the  Ott.,  Ben.,  Buti,  Land., 
Ahl.,  Veil.,  the  Ousca,  Vent.,  Dionisi,  Biag.,  Ces., 
Pogg.,  Viv.,  Costa,  *'the  Four',  Frat.  1837,  1860, 
Bian.,  and  Witte. 

With  the  second  were  the  Editi.  1,  2,  3,  4;  Vend. 
Kid.,  Dan.,  Lorn.,  Rom.,  and  I  Padovani. 

The  reading  of  Benevenuto,  as  given  by  his  Editor,  is 

Quant  eo  dal  punto  che  il  Zenit  inlibra. 
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The  reading  of  Biiti  is 

Quant'  e  dal  punto  clic  cenit  illibra, 
that  of  Landino, 

Quanto  e  del  puncto  chcl  cinith  illibra; 
and  that  of  Aldus , 

Quant'  e  dal  punto,  che  '1  cinit  inlibra 

which,  with  zenit  (or  cinif,  and  the  removal  of  the  comma 
to  the  end  of  the  verse ,  is  the  reading  of  Witte.  We  can- 
not desire  better  authority.  It  is  an  unusual  circumstance, 
that  not  one  of  the  first  four  editions  has  the  reading  of 
the  majority  of  Codici.     The  1^'.  Ed.  has 

Quanto  b  delpunto  chelitiene  inlibra, 

the  2"'^  and  4"'.  do  not  differ  materially  from  this,  but  the 
y'^.  has 

Quanto  del  prime  che  gli  tiene  in  libra, 

which  is  very  remarkable,  as  this  edition  is  commonly 
considered  to  have  the  best  readings  of  the  four. 

The  Vendeliniana  has 

Quanto  c  del  punto  che  li  tiene  inlibra, 

and  the  Nidob.  corresponds,  except  that  we  have  ijuante 
dei,  as  frequently  found  in  Codici.  The  followers  of  Lom- 
bardi,  or  rather  his  Editors,  seem  to  have  acquiesced  in 
this  reading  against  their  better  judgments. 

The  grammatical  fastidiousness  here  shown  by 
Lombardi  to  save  his  favourite  text  is  worth 
nothing,  though  Viviani  is  pleased  to  notice  la 
soUigliezza  del  sua  ingegno  for  the  sake  of  secur- 
ing approbation  for  his  own  version, 

Quant'  e  dal  punto  che  il  Zenit  i  libra. 

The  Paduan  Editors  remark  tliat  "the  reading  fol- 
lowed by  Biagioli  is  probably  the  true  and  ori- 
ginal one";  and  they  believe,  with  Prof.  Parenti, 
that  the  word  zenith  is  not  an  invention  of  the 
copyist;  "it  being  mucli  more  probable  that  some 
ignorant  corrector  may  have  sought  to  render 
the  sense  clearer  by  the  new  reading,  che  H  tiene 
in  lil/rar     After  that,  they  quote  with  admiration 
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tlie  exposition  of  liiagioli,  who  compares  the  ver- 
ticle  point  of  the  Zenitli  to  a  hand  holding  the 
two  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  Aries,  and  Libra,  in  an 
equal  balance.  Cem/  is  the  reading  of  the  C.  Es- 
tense,  of  three  of  those  in  the  Seminario  at  Padua, 
and  was  also  of  the  fourth  before  it  vras  altered 
to  the  other.  Parenti  thinks  that  the  c  in  cinif 
may  possibly  have  been  written  orig-inally  f,  as 
still  done  by  the  French  in  words  where  the  Ita- 
lians write  r,  and  suggests  that  the  e  lost  its  little 
ai)pendage  through  the  inadvertency  of  an  early 
copyist.  In  the  Ci.  Brit.  943,  and  10.317,  prrdo- 
nanza  (Par.  XXIX.,  120)  is  thus  written  perdonanca. 

CANTO  XXIX.,  VERSI  16—21. 

In  sua  etfrnitii  di  tempo  fuore, 

Fuor  (V  opii  altro  coinprcnder,  com'  ei  piacque, 
S'  anorse  in  iiove  amor  1'  otemo  Amore. 

Ne  i)nnia  quasi  torpt»nte  si  giacque; 
Clic  ne  prinia  ne  poscia  proeedette 
Lo  discon*o,r  di  I)i(»  sopra  quest'  acqne. 

No  grander  or  more  logical  description  could 
be  given  of  the  groat  work  of  creation  than  in 
these  immortal  verses  of  Dante,  which  satisfv 
alik(i  the  profound  convictions  of  philosopliy  and 
the  sentiments  of  the  loving  soul.  (Sec  p.  437.) 

As  the  infinite  is  not  made  up  of  finites,  neither  is 
eternity  composed  of  timc^,  but  is  antecedent  and  sub- 
sequent to  them.  Duration,  as  comprehended  by  man,  is 
time,  but  with  (^od  it  is  rternitij:  so,  before  all  time,  be- 
fore that  wliich  had  a  beginning  or  can  have  an  end,  the 
Intinite  Cause  of  all  existence  produced  from  Himself,  in 
virtue  of  tlie  perfection  of  his  Divine  Nature,  nine  orders  of 
intellectual  beings  ai>proximate  to  his  own.  There  never 
was,  nor  could  be,  an  abstract  eternal  Being  dwelling 
apart  from  his  creative  energy:  God,  as  correctly  con- 
ceived of  by  the  human  mind,  is  essentially  The  Crkator. 
Dante  felt  this,  and  so  did  Spinoza,  and  so  did  our  New- 
ton, and  so  did  the  ins]>ired  Prophets  of  old  Avho  spake 
in    the  fulness  of  their  hearts,    out  of  the  convictions  of 
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a  right  understanding.     Thus  the  Psalmist ,  as  quoted  by 

St.  Paul: 

"Thou  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  earth;  and  the  heavens  are  the  works  of 
thine  hands:  They  shall  perish;  but  thou  rcniaincst; 
and  they  all  shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment ;  and  as 
a  vesture  shalt  thou  fold  them  up,  and  they  shall  be 
changed:  but  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall 
not  tail/'  * 

The  Postil.  of  the  0.  Caet.,  as  given  by  Romanis  (Ed. 
1S22)  on  this  passage ,  is  in  harmony  with  the  most  phih)- 
sophical  dicta.  God  did  not  exercise  his  creating  power 
of  necessity,  as  understood  by  man,  but  out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  his  love,  and  to  manifest  his  glory.  Thus  also 
Spinoza  in  his  XVII  Prop. 

"Dous  ex  solis  sua  naturne   legibus   at   a  nomine  coiu?tus 

agit." 

Meaning  by  this,  out  of  the  perfection  of  His  divine 
nature,  which  includes  in  it  essential  activity  and  perfect 
liberty.**  Dante,  in  placing  the  creation  of  angels  anterior 
to  time,  and  consequently  before  all  other  creations  mea- 
sured by  time,  as  held  by  St.  Jerome  and  many  Greek 
Fathers,  would  appear  to  differ  from  Thomas  Aquinas, 
who,  following  a  frivolous  exegesis  of  the  first  verse  in 
Genesis,  inclined  to  the  persuasion  tliat  they  had  been 
created  along  with  the  Universe,  and  not  before  it.  "It 
is  stated",  he  says,  "/w  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth;  which  would  not  be  true  if  he  had  created 
some  thing  before.  Therefore  Angels  were  not  created 
before  corporeal  nature''.  But  he  adds:  "Notwithstanding 
this,  the  contrary  sentiment  cannot  be  considered  errone- 
ous, especially  as  it  was  the  opinion  of  St.  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen,  who  is  of  such  high  authority  in  the  Church,  that, 
as  St.  Jerome  states,  nothing  has  ever  been  discovered 
in  his  writings  that  could  be  found  fault  with,  as  in  those 
of  St.  Athanasius'*.     (Sum.  Theo.  Pt.  I,  Qu.  LXI.,  art.  3). 

On  this  abstruse  subject  of  the  Angelic  creation,  even 
the  acute  St.  Augustine  would  seem  to  have  held  opposite 
opinions.  In  his  book  on  the  Trinity  lie  says:  ^^Deus  fuit 
dominus  antequam  tempus  esset,  et  non  in  tempore  C(epit  esse 
dominus,  quia  fuit  dominus  temporis  quando  cmpit  esse  tern- 

♦Psalm  CIL,  25—27:  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  I.,  10—12.  Neheniiah 
IX.,  CI;  Jeremiah  X.,  12,  and  the  summary  in  Kev.  IV.,  11. 

**  Aquinas  defined  Deity  to  be  '*pure  act,  without  any  mixture  of 
potentiality".    Qu.  XII.,  art.  I.  (p.  92). 
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pus:  nee  utique  tempus  ctepH  esse  in  tempore:  quia  non  erat 
tempus  antequam  inciperet  tetnpus.^'  (!)  Newton  said  that  "a 
Being,  however  perfect,  without  dominion ;  is  not  the  Lord 
God''.*  So  that  as  God  always  was  the  Lord,  he  must 
always  have  ruled  over  dependent  creatures.  In  another 
place,  Augustine  commenting  on  the  words,  "7w  prmcipio 
creavU  Deus  crrlum  et  terram^\  remarks,  that  by  caelum  the 
prophet  intended  the  intellectual  world,  which  is  put  first  as 
being  so  only  in  dignity,  and  by  terram  the  w^orld  of  sensible 
things,  and  that  in  prmcipio  means  all  at  once,  tuttiinun 
tratto.  (See  Daniello  in  loco.)  But  these  are  questions  for 
Theologians  to  settle.  The  reasoning  of  St.  Tnomas  as  to 
where  the  angels  were  created  is  equal  to  his  reasoning  when. 

The  council  of  the  Lateran,  held  under  Leo  X.,  in  re- 
cognizing the  existence  of  the  three  hierarchies  (see  p.  534)^ 
fortunately,  did  not  positively  declare  anything  touching 
their  bodies.  Before  that  time,  several  fathers  of  the 
church,  as  John  Damascene,  and  St.  Ambrose,  had  ad- 
mitted the  corporeality  of  angels,  but  the  theologians  con- 
sidered this  opinion  next  to  a  heresy.  It  is  not  entirely 
so,  observes  M.  Drioux,  as  the  council  of  the  Lateran  left 
this  an  open  question.  (See  Note  to  the  French  transl. 
Vol.  I.,  p.  446.)  Thomas  Aquinas  pronounced  angels  to 
be  purely  intellectual  and  incorporeal,  or  separated  sub- 
stances**;  and  held  that  it  was  an  error  to  suppose  tliat 
angels  were  composed  of  matter  and  form. 

The  unlearned  of  all  nations,  whether  Gentiles,  Jews,  or 
Christians,  have  ever  been  disposed  to  invest  intelligen- 
ces with  human  bodies.  The  tendency  of  the  Greek 
mind  was  to  deify  the  operations  of  Nature;  the  poets 
gave  to  these  personality  and  form,  and  the  vulgar  came 
to  regard  them  as  corporeal  beings,  and  could  only  thus 
conceive  of  their  reality. 

The  like  happened  to  less  gifted  peoples.  The  Hebrew 
Bible  assigns  to  Deity  the  physical  cnaracters  of  roan, 
hands,  arms,  organs  of  speech,  etc.,  and  God  is  said  to 
hear,  see,  talk,  laugh,  etc.,  such  symbolical  language  being 
a  recognized  mode  of  conveying  spiritual  truths  to  uncul- 
tivated minds.     Hence  Dante  says  (Par.  IV.,  43 — 48). 

Per  questo  la  Scrittura  condiscende 
A  vostra  facuitate,  e  piedi  e  mano 
Attribuisce  a  Dio,  ed  altro  intende; 

*  Principia  Schol.  general. 

**"»So7rt.  Theohf/.  etc."  Question  L.  Vol.1,  p.  446.  By  ^^ separated 
substances''^  was  meant,  in  the  language  of  the  schools,  intelteciual 
substances. 
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E  santa  Chiesa,  con  aspctto  umano, 
Gabriellc  e  Michel  vi  rapprescnta, 
E  P  altro  clie  Tobia  rifece  sano. 

Many  understandings  never  get  beyond  these  symbols*; 
and  the  impressions  of  the  child  retain  their  hofd  (»f  the 
man. 

Following  the  Aristotelian  Philosophy,  Dante  affirms  that 
form  and  matter  (see  p.  241,  268),  separated  and  com- 
bined, issued  forth  together  from  the  Divine  Mind,  per- 
fect, and  with  unerring  effect.  And,  as  God,  in  Iloly 
Writ,  is  described  as  saying  'Let  light  be',  and  light  was, 
so  here,  a  similar  fiat  gives  origin  to  all  things  (v.  20 — 30). 

Thus  the  universe  is  called  into  being,  of  w  Inch  the  Angels 
(puro  attoj  occupy  the  upper  portion;  pura potenzia j  or  that 
which  exists  in  capacity  but  not  in  act,  as  brute  matter 
capable  of  receiving  form  but  not  possessing  it,  occupies 
the  lower  portion;  and  potenzia  con  atto  holds  the  miadle 
part,  uniting  together  both  the  extremes  — 

Tal  vimc,  chc  giammai  non  si  divima. 

The  Poet  here  seems  to  modify  his  former  assertion  of 
the  creation  of  Angels  before  all  time,  consequently  be- 
fore the  creation  of  the  spheres  with  their  ])lanets,  and  to 
repudiate  the  notions  of  ot.  Jerome  (v.  34 — 45.)>  giving 
as  a  reason  that  it  would  not  have  been  expedient  that 
the  movers  of  tlie  spheres  should  have  existed  before  the 
spheres  themselves.  Dante  has  apparently  been  drawn 
to  this  conclusion  by  Thomas  Aquinas.  But  I  expect  it 
was  Aristotle  who  here  influenced  the  Poet  to  regard  as 
eternal  the  intelligent  substances  and  the  matter  on  which 
they  were  to  act  —  and  truly  these  must  have  existed  be- 
fore all  time,  at  least  as  measured  out  by  our  own  solar 
system. 

Danielle,  in  his  commentary  on  v.  22 — 36,  well  expounds 
the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  Dante: 

"All  things  in  the  sensible  world  consist  of  matter  and 
form:  matter  is  homogeneous,  always  the  same,  and  ready 
to  receive  divers  forms :  form  is  that  which  gives  existence 
to  anything.  Beatrice  says  therefore,  that,  at  the  creation 
of  the   world,  matter,  form,   and  act  came   forth  at  once 

*  "^Lactantius  is  to  prove  that  God  has  human  passions  —  to  prevent 
being  misunderstood,  and  to  provide  a  proper  subject  for  these  pas- 
sions, he  contends  strongly  for  God's  having  a  human  form:  no  dis- 
creditable notion  at  that  time  in  the  church**.  Div.  Leg.  B.  ITT.  sect. 
4.  p.  372.,  as  quoted  by  Bishop  Law  in  note  to  **  Considt-rntions  on 
the  Theory  of  HeHffion",  p.  64. 
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together;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time^  separate^  like  three 
arrows  shot  Iroin  a  bow  with  three  strings.''  "The 
angelic  substances  were  the  chna,  the  highest  part  of  the 
intellectual  world,  as  the  top  of  a  tree,  because  angelic 
creatures  are  always  in  pure  act  and  perfect,  but  not  in 
potentia,  as  are  inferior  things ;  hence  tne  Poet  adds,  Pura 
potentia  tentw  la  parte  imay  the  world  of  elements,  which 
is  the  lowest  part,  in  comparison  with  the  intellectual 
which  is  the  highest''.  By  net  mezzo,  Danielle  explained 
the  celestial  world,  or  the  spheres,  which  are  the  medium 
between  the  intellectual  world  and  the  elemental,  and  par- 
ticipate in  both :  but  he  warns  his  reader  against  suppos- 
ing that  the  heavens  are  in  potentia  to  change  their  forms 
and  qualities;  they  can  only  change  their  place.  Dante 
may  be  supposed  to  have  had  in  his  mind  tne  idea  of  the 
Scandinavian  mundane  tree,  the  famous  yggdrasill,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Eddas,  whose  triple  root  penetrates  to  the 
nebulous  Niilheim,  while  its  majestic  stem  fills  the  world 
with  its  branches,  and  its  lofty  top  reaches  above  the 
heavens.  Lombardi  takes  Damcllo  to  task  for  putting 
act  as  the  third  eflfect  of  the  creative  energy,  as  this  "non  e 
altro  clic  lo  stesso  increato  ed  eterno  diiino  volere",  and  quo- 
tes against  him  Augustine  {De  Civif.  Dei,  lib.  22.  cap.  22.). 

S}iiibolical  characters  of  the  powers  hidden  in 
the  depths  of  an  infinite  existence,  and  believed 
to  occupy  the  intellectual  interval  between  the 
human  mind  and  the  Divine,  have  been  conceived 
of  under  various  forms,  and  invested  with  condi- 
tions and  personal  relations,  according  to  the  ca- 
pacities and  tendencies  of  individual  or  national 
minds  to  entertain  their  reality  and  to  regard 
their  operations. 

The  Hebrews  recognized  four  orders  of  Angels,  but 
were  unacquainted  with  the  names  of  any  before  the  Ba- 
bylonish captivity.  The  Talmudists  tell  us  that  it  was 
from  Babylon  that  the  Jews  brought  their  names  and  of- 
fices. Tobit  (III.  11]  XI.  14)  is  the  first  to  mention  one, 
and  speaks  oi  Raphael,  the  jmnce  of  the  Persians.  Daniel 
names  two,  the  Archangel  Michael^  Prince  of  the  Jews, 
and  Gabriel  J  chief  of  the  angelic  guards  and  angel  of  the 
Annunciation  (Dan.  X.  21;  Vllf.  16;  IX  21.).  Esdras 
(1.  2.  c.  IV.,  1)  names  Uriel,  These  arc  apocryphal.  For 
the  biography  of  the  angels  we  must  refer  to  the  ancient 
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Persians,  to  whom,  probably,  the  world  is  also  indebted 
for  their  introduction  into  literature*. 

Dante  gave  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  Angels 
(see  p.  316  note^,  and  has  freely  employed  them  in  the 
constniction  of  nis  Paradise.  Their  supposed  agency  in 
the  phenomena  of  the  Physical  Universe  has  passed  away 
with  the  imaginative  philosophy  which  introduced  tliera. 
Positive  science  has  put  these  winged  messengers  to  ever- 
lasting flight:  but,  as  ministering  spirits,  the  Church  holds 
with  St.  Paul  (Hebrews  I.,  14),  nor  may  we  presume  to 
differ  from  it.  Five  hundred  years  ago,  to  have  doubted 
the  physical  operations  of  Angels,  would  have  led  to  a 
worse  than  philosophical  martyrdom. 

Even  three  hundred  years  later,  the  angels  still  retained 
their  spheres,  and  Kepler  had  some  pious  misgivings  on 
the  subject,  when  he  remarked,  that  the  elliptical  form  of 
the  ulanetary  orbits  savoured  of  material  necessity.  Kor 
did  Newton  entirely  escape  the  accusation  of  atheism,  in 
demonstrating  that  the  principle  of  gravitation  did  tlieir 
work  instead. 

Our  Milton  appears  to  have  struck  out  a  poetic  theory 
of  Angels  for  himself.  He  does  not  mention  when  Angels 
were  created,  but  only  that  they  existed  before  the  be- 
gotten Son  of  God  (b.  V.,  603),  and  long  before  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  and  the  heavens  (v.  577).  He  notices 
Hierarchies,  Orders,  and  Degrees;  and  specifies  Thrones, 
Dominations,  Principalities,  Virtues  ana  Powers.  The 
Archangel  Michael,  "of  celestial  armies  prince''  (VI.,  44), 
and  Uriel,  one  of  the  seven  spirits  betore  the  throne  of 
God  (III.,  648),  and  Regent  oi  the  Sun,  are  named,  to- 
gether with  four  guardian  angels  of  Paradise,  Gabriel,  their 
chief  (IV.,  550),  Uzziel  (IV.,  782),  Ithuriel  and  Zephoti  (IV., 
788);  also  Ahdiel,  a  seraph  (V.,  805),  and  Zophiel,  cherub 
of  "the  swiftest  wing''  (VI.,  535),  probably  tlie  same  as 
Jophiel,  one  of  the  seven,  and  guardian  of  the  Tree  of  Life. 

*  Sec  Hyde's  **Vcterum.Pcr8aruin  etc.  Kcligionis  Historia".  Ox. 
1760.  The  ancient  Persians  so  firmly  believed  in  the  ministry  of 
Angels  and  their  superintendance  over  human  affairs,  that  they  gave 
their  names  to  the  months  and  to  the  days  of  their  months,  and  as- 
signed to  them  distinct  offices  and  provinces.  The  Jews  followed 
their  example  in  this  respect,  and  held  that  every  one  had  a 
tutelary  or  guardian  angel  from  his  birth.  The  Mohammedans 
are  also  great  believers  in  angels,  as  were  the  Gentiles  gener- 
ally ,  especially  in  the  East.  It  is  not  unusual,  in  oriental  phraseo- 
logy, to  call  natural  agents,  or  phenomena,  angels;  thus  the  winds, 
or  currents  of  air  in  motion  are  so  called,  lightning,  fire  etc.  The 
rainbow  being  regarded  as  the  messenger  of  the  Oo^ls,  its  colours 
became  those  in  which  divine  natures  were  supposed  to  bo  clothed. 

35 
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Of  more  importance  is  Raphael,  who  narrates  to  Adam  tl 
lives  of  the  Angels ^  their  customs ,  habits ,  and  sports,  b< 
fore  the  defection  of  Lucifer  with  his  rebellious  cre\ 
whose  fall  is  assigned  as  the  remote  cause  of  the  fall  < 
man.  But  Milton  takes  no  notice  of  the  angel  Chamut 
who  wrestled  with  Jacob,  nor  of  Zadkiel,  who  stayed  tl 
hand  of  Abraham.  The  Angels  of  Iklilton  have  a  militai 
organization ;  and  their  mode  of  life  has  much  analog 
to  the  sensuous  enjoyments  of  the  sons  of  men. 

Raphael  describes  their  dances,  their  music,  and  the 
evening  feasts,  those  divine  banquets  where  the  tabh 
are  piled  up  with  indigenous  food,  and  rubied  nectar  flov 
in  pearl,  in  diamond,  and  massive  gold, 

Fruit  of  delicious  vines,  the  growth  of  heaven. 

At  these  tables,  the  angels,  with  rich  flow'rets  crown'i 
recline  on  flowers,  and  thus 

They  oaf,  they  drink,  and  in  communion  sweet 
Quaff  immortality  and  joy*. 

After  this  they  disperse,  and  in  bands  and  files  retir 
to  their  pavilions  for  the  night.  (See  Par.  Lost,  b.  V 
G27-657.)** 

Tlie  admiration  of  Dante  for  "//  maestro  di  ca 
to?'  chc  sanHd'\  was  little  inferior,  if  at  all,  to  tlia 
of  Avcrrlioes,  wlio  regarded  his  doctrine  as  th< 
sovereign  truth,  and  liis  mind  as  the  limit  of  tli< 
human  intelligence:  "so  that  we  may  truly  saj 
of  him  that  he  was  sent  by  Providence  to  teacl 

*  This  feasting  on  fruits ,  the  products  of  the)  Trees  of  Life  that 
Rfl  stated  by  Milton,  grow  by  living  streams  on  the  plains  of  heaven 
and  the  drink  of  immortality  quanedf  are  suggestive  of  the  banqnct 
of  departed  souls  in  the  paradise  of  Osiris,  where  the  fruit  of  th( 
Tree  of  Life,  and  living  streams  of  the  Water  of  Life,  are  dovoatl; 
administered  to  entire  families,  as  represented  on  the  walls  of  £^yp 
tiau  tombs.  8ce  especially  the  tomb  at  Thebes  of  the  family  Pder 
as  given  by  Rosselliui  in  his  great  work:  No.  CXXXIV. 

**  For  the  Art  History  of  Angels,  the  Reader  is  referred  to  Mn 
Jamieson*s  **Poetry  of  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art",  Vol.  I.  Angels 
she  states,  '*are  direct  emanations  of  the  beauty  of  the  Eterna 
Mind*\  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  old  angel,  but  infant  angeli 
are  common  enough,  though  wrong,  as  a41  arc  considered  to  be  en 
dowcd  with  perpetual  youth.  In  language  they  are  all  of  the  mas- 
culine gender,  but  feminine  in  their  pictorial  characters.  M'' 
Jamicson  preferred  the  Angels  of  Raphael  to  those  of  any  other  ar- 
tist, in  those,  she  says:  '*thc  idea  of  sox  is  wholly  lost  in  the  blend- 
ing of  power,  intelligence,  and  grace". 
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US  that  which  it  is  possible  to  know"*.  And 
again:  "Aristotle  is  the  principle  of  all  philo- 
sophy; one  can  only  differ  from  him  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  his  words,  and  in  the  consequences  to 
be  drawn  from  them"  (ibid).  But,  both  Averrhoes 
and  Dante  did  differ  widely  from  the  Sta- 
gyrite  in  the  conception  and  exposition  of  celestial 
phenomena.  Ibn-Roschid  mingled  much  of  the 
oriental  philosophy,  and  the  dreams  of  the  Per- 
sians, with  the  severity  of  the  Master  whom  he 
professed  to  commentate  without  a  critical  know- 
ledge of  the  language  in  which  he  wrote.  In 
the  "^;wi  commento^\  observes  M.  Renan,  the  text 
of  Aristotle  is  cited  in  cxtenso,  and  each  member  of 
it  is  explained  separately;  theoretical  discussions 
being  introduced  as  digressions.  This  method 
was  borrowed  from  the  commentators  on  the  Ko- 
ran, and  passed  into  the  early  commentaries  on 
the  Divina  Commedia.  The  First  Intelligence,  the 
prime  mover,  himself  immoveable,  who,  with 
Aristotle,  was  Deity,  following  the  oriental  cre- 
dence, became,  with  the  Arabs,  only  the  first 
agent  in  the  Universe:  so  also  it  is  written  in  the 
Koran,  that  miiTor  of  the  oriental  mind.  Intel- 
ligence was  the  first  of  God's  creations.  Accord- 
ing to  Ibn-Roschid,  Plato  meant  the  same  thing 
when,  in  his  figurative  style,  he  said  that  God 
created  the  angels  in  the  morning,  and  after  hav- 
ing consigned  to  them  the  creation  of  all  other 
things.  Himself  rested  from  his  work. 

Dante,  as  before  remarked,  informs  us  that  in 
Eternity  there  is  no  before  and  after,  and  that 
the  Deity,  or  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  was  eter- 
nally in  act.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  creation 
never  began  but  was  always  proceeding.  This 
was  the  opinion    of  Averrhoes,  and  of  Spinoza, 

♦  "Averrofea  et  L^AYerroTsme.^*  p.  65; 

35* 
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who,  probably,  derived  much  of  his  science  froi 
the  Arabian.  The  former  regarded  matter  a 
eternal,  but  in  the  possibility  {potenza^  potentialit} 
of  its  existence  only.  The  doctrine  of  Ibn-Ro 
schid  on  this  subject  is  summed  up  bj'-  M.  Rena 
as  follows  — 

"La  geniiration  n"  est  qu'  un  mouvement ;  or  tout  mouv< 
mcnt  suppose  un  sujet.  Ce  sujet  unique,  cette  possib 
lite  universoUe,  c'est  la  maticre  premiere,  douee  de  n 
ceptivite,  mais  d6nu<5c  de  toute  qualite  positive,  et  apl 
a  rccevoir  les  modifications  Ics  phis  opposees.  Cette  mj 
tierc  premiere  n'est  susceptible  d'aucun  nom  ni  d*aucun 
definition  (sec  p.  331).  Ellc  n'est  que  la  simple  possi 
bilite.  Toute  substance  est  ainsi  etemellc  par  sa  matierc 
c'est-a-dire  par  sa  puissance  d'etre.  Dire  qu'une  chos 
passe  du  non-etre  absolu  a  Peti'c,  c'est  dire  qu'clle  poH 
sede  une  disposition  qu*elIo  n'a  jamais  cue.  La  maticr 
n'a  i)as  etc  engendrce,  et  elle  est  incorruptible.  La  serii 
des  generations  est  iniinie  a  parte  ante  et  a  parte  post 
tout  ce  qui  est  possible  passcra  a  Pacte,  autrcment  il  i 
aurait  quelque  chose  d'oisif  dans  Punivers ;  et  puis,  dan 
le  milk'H  de  Veteruite,  il  ny  a  pas  de  difference  entre  ce  qu 
est  possible  et  ce  qui  est.  L'ordre  n'a  pas  precede  le  d<^^ 
ordre,  ni  le  d6sordre  n'a  precede  Pordre.  Le  mouvement  n's 
pas  precede  le  repos,  ni  le  repos  le  mouvement''...  "La  seuh 
opinion  r6vcrencieusc  envers  Dieu  est  done  celle  qui  re 
duit  sa  providence  a  n'ctrc  que  la  raison  generaie  dei 
choses.  Dans  cette  hypothese,  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  biei 
dans  le  monde  lui  est  imputable,  puisqu'il  Pa  voulu;  li 
mal,  au  contraire,  n'est  pas  son  ceuvre,  mais  la  cons^quenci 
fatalc  de  la  matiere  contrariant  ses  desseins".* 

In  this,  Dante  and  the  Arabian  held  the  sani( 
doctrine  (Par.  L,  127  —  129),  though  the  Poet  dif- 
fered somewhat  from  him  respecting  the  eternai 
existence  of  matter  (VIL,  136 — 138). 

Matter,  as  understood  by  Spinoza,  is  an  abstraction; 
without  form  or  dimensions,  and  is  the  support  of  body, 
as  conceived  of  by  reason,  and  in  this  sense  is  eternal." 

Newton  said  the  same  thing;  that  God  constituted  ex- 
tension and  space,  not  that  He  was  it  materially,  but  me- 
taphysically.    Spinoza  thus  defines  body   (Ethici.  Ft.  II., 

*  Ibid  [».  Ill— lin,  and  114. 
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def.  l):  "Per  corpus  intelligo  modum,  qui  Dei  esscntiam, 
fjuatenus  ut  res  cxtensa  considerafur,  certo  ct  determinato 
mode  exprimit'\  What  he  means  by  an  essence  is  nothing 
more  than  ^^modus  ille,  quo  res  ere  aim  in  attributis  Dei  com- 
prehenduntur^^  (Cogit.  Meta.  pt.  I.  c.  II.,  2.)>  so  that  the 
essence  of  any  being  is  merely  the  manner  in  which  it  is  by 
us  conceived  to  exist  in  the  Divine  consciousness.  Locke,  in 
his  "Essay  on  the  Understanding'^  (B.  IV.,  c.  10),  says: 
"it  is  evident,  that  what  had  its  being  and  beginning  from 
another,  must  also  have  all  that  which  is  in,  and  belongs 
to  its  being  from  another  too''.  Hence,  it  might  be  ar- 
gued, that,  since  matter  had  its  being  from  God,  and  body 
is  a  form  of  matter,  body  also  had  its  being  from  God, 
and  therefore  always  existed  essentially  in  God.  But  our 
English  Philosopher  says  this  of  power  onlv:  we  are  not 
to  suppose  that  body  belongs  to  matter,  it  is  only  a  pass- 
ing torm  of  it,  impressing  certain  characters  on  our 
senses.  Locke  also  thought  that  our  idea  of  spiritual 
substances  was  as  clear  as  of  bodily  substances  (B.  II., 
c.  23.,  §.  15),  and  puts  his  readers  in  the  way,  as  he  sup- 
posed, of  making  it  so.  Spinoza's  method  was  better  than 
thiS;  for  Locke  admits  that  "our  idea  of  substance  is  equally 
obscure,  or  none  at  all,  in  both".  What  follows,  however, 
is  more  to  the  purpose:  "Every  act  of  sensation,  when 
duly  considered,  gives  us  an  equal  view  of  both  ])arts  of 
nature,  the  corporeal  and  the  spiritual.  For  whilst  I 
know,  by  seeing,  or  hearing,  etc.,  that  there  is  some  cor- 

Soreal  being  without  me,  the  object  of  that  sensation,  I 
o  more  certainly  know,  that  there  is  some  spiritual  being 
within  me,  that  sees  and  hears.*'* 

As  regards  Angels,  M""  Locke,  scarcely  got  beyond  the 
belief  of  the  middle  ages.  "The  supposition,  at  least,  that 
angels  do  sometimes  assume  bodies,  need  not  startle  us, 
since  some  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  learned  fathers 
of  the  Church  seemed  to  believe  that  they  had  bodies": 
(§.  13).  This  will  not  do  now.  Locke,  like  Dante  before 
him,  here  bowed  to  the  authority  of  the  Church,  as  the 
safest  practice.  By  admitting  the  occasional  corporeality 
of  sT)ints,  a  door  is  opened  to  ghosts  without  end. 

The  fall  of  tlic  higher  intelligences,  through 
l>ride,  some  ten  seconds,  or  less,  after  their  crea- 
tion (Par.  XXIX.,  49 — 54)  as  related  by  Adam, 
should  probably  be  understood  in  a  figurative 
sense,  along  with  the  fall  of  our  primitive  parents. 

*  This  is  an  inference  of  the  educated  or  reflectin^^  mind  only. 
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CAKTO  XXIX.,  VERSI  118-120. 

Ma  talc  iK'cel  nel  becclietto  s'annida, 
Che  sc  '1  vulgo  il  vedcsse,  vcderebbe 
La  pcrdonanza  di  ch'  el  si  confida  ] 

Not  one  of  the  Codici  in  the  Library  of  tli 
British  Museum  contains  the  reading  of  v.  \l\ 
as  found  in  the  Nidobcatina,  and  reproduced  b 
the  Padre  Lonibardi: 

Che  se  1  volgo  il  vedcsse,  non  torrebbe 
La  pcrdonanza,  di  (^hc  si  coniida. 

In  C.  Brit.  10.  317,  over  the  word  iir€'//o  : 
written,  in  small  characters,  demon.  The  tcrzin 
in  the  C.  Brit.  (943)  reads  tlms. 

Ma  tal  iicel  nel  becchctto  sa  nida 
che  sel  vulgho  il  vedcsse  vcderebbe 
la  pcrdonanza  de  chcl  si  coniida. 

C.  19.587  has  it  not*,  the  greater  part  of  th 
canto  is  wanting  in  this  Codice.  In  C.  839  tlies 
verses  arc  written  as  follows. 

Ma  tall  uccello  nel  becchctto  sannida 
die  se  il  vulgo  il  vedcsse  vcderebbe 
la  pcrdonanza  di  ehel  si  confida. 

Slight  variations  occur  also  in  the  other  Codici,  as  i 
lO.'UT,  (oi  uoceilo,  bccc/iecto,  chessei,  ei  vederebhe,  perdi 
nnnra,  dichessi.  In  C.  21.163  we  have,  ocel,  becchien 
c  vedcsse.  C.  22.7S0  agrees  with  C.  839,  except  in  im 
uceel,  and  sel  vidgho.  C.  932  has  nel  becco  sanida*^ 
C  ;{51'^,  like  C.  10.317,  has  becchecto,  sel  volgho  I  vedvssi 
(1  3159  has  //  vedesse,  0.  3460  el  vedesse,  di  chui  si  cot 
fida.     But  all  have  vederebbe. 

Thirty  Printed  Editions  examined  gave  onl; 

*  A  leaf  is  missiiij^f  so  that  there  is  a  lacuna  from  V.  108  i 
Canto  XXIX,  to  v.  4»  of  Canto  XXX. 

**  The  rcadinp^  of  this  Codice,  in  v.  118,  agrees  with  that  of  tli 
Cod.  di  Fra  Stcfano  noticed  by  Diouisi. 

Ma  talc  ucello  nel  becco  saiiida 
che  sel  vulgo  il  vedesse  vederebbe 
la  perdonaza  dichel  se  coniida 
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four,  Lonibardi,  Romanis,  i  Padovani,  and  Frati- 
celli ,  for  the  reading  of  the  Nidobeatina ,  iorrebbc. 

Dionisi  remarks  on  this  passage.  "In  the  time  of  the 
Poet,  the  cappuccio  ended  m  a  point,  called  becco,  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  beak  of  a  bird;  and  still  in  our 
own  days  we  call  those  Religious  Orders  Trebeccanti  who 
wear  the  cappuccio  with  three  ends :  and  within  that  sac, 
or  in  the  pouch  of  it,  Dante  feigns  that  the  demon  may 
nestle,  not  in  the  folds  of  the  mantle  twisted  round  the 
neck  or  head  of  the  sacred  orator*'.  Gio.  Villani  (1.  XII., 
c.  4),  in  relating  the  change  in  the  Florentine  costume 
which  took  place  in  1342,  and  was  introduced  by  the 
Frenchmen  who  came  to  Florence  during  the  time  of  the 
Duke  of  Athens,  states,  XheX  X\iQ  bccchetto  of  the  cappuccio 
was  worn  so  long  as  to  touch  the  ground,  and  that  it  might 
be  rolled  round  the  head  in  cold  weather. 

Witte's  reading  of  this  terzina  differs  from  that  of  Dio- 
nisi in  the  last  verse  only. 

La  perdonanza  di  che  si  coniida. 

This  occurs  only  in  four  out  of  the  ten  Codici  in  the 
Library  of  the  British  Museum  containing  the  passage: 
Ci.  3513,  3159,  10.317,  and  21.163.  The  Ci.  943,  839, 
932,  3581,  and  22.780  have  the  reading  of  Dionisi,  as  given 
at  the  head  of  these  remarks:  the  C.  3460  has  di  cui. 


CANTO  XXX.,  VERSI  19-33. 

La  belezza  ch'  io  vidi  si  trasmoda 

Non  pur  di  Hi  da  noi,  ma  certo  io  credo 
Che  solo  il  sue  fatter  tutta  la  goda, 

&c.         &c. 

The  Poet  assures  us  that  the  divine  beauty  of 
Beatrice  surpasses  human  conception,  that  it  is 
beyond  all  power  of  description,  and  that  God 
alone  can  fully  appreciate  it.  Such  is  the  essen- 
tial character  of  Divine  Wisdom,  here  objectively 
regarded,  and  personated  in  a  human  form.  From 
the  first  day  that  Dante  beheld,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  this  Lady  of  his  Mind,  to  the  mo- 
ment when  she  was  about  to  resume  lier  place  in 
the  Poet's  symbolical  heaven,  the  impresaifm  of  lier 
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beauty   had   been    continuous,   but  now  it  trans- 
cended even  liis  illuminated  capacity  to  receive. 

Dal  primo  giomo  ch'  io  vidi  '1  suo  vise 
In  qucsta  vita,  insino  a  qucsta  vista, 
Kon  c  '1  seguire  al  mio  cantar  precise: 

Ma  or  convien  die  '1  mio  scguir  acsista 
Pill  dictro  a  sua  bellezza  poctando, 
Como  all'  ultimo  suo  ciascuno  artista. 

The  beauty  of  Beatrice  was  unveiled  to  Dante 
in  proportion  as  his  power  of  discerning  became 
more  acute,  and  his  nearer  approach  to  the  Di- 
vine presence  enabled  him  to  bear  with  it.  Her 
eyes  were  to  him  as  the  demonstrations  of  the 
deep  things  of  God;  which  he,  with  the  angels, 
desired  to  look  into.  They  raised  him  up,  and 
inspired  him,  and  bore  him  from  heaven  to  hea- 
ven. Thus  the  virtue  of  a  single  glance  wafted 
him  ^^del  bel  nido  di  L€dd*\  among  the  fixed  stars, 
to  the  primum  mobile  (XXVII.,  98 — 99). 

But  on  entering  the  sphere  of  pure  light, 
Luce  intellettual  picna  d'amore^ 
not  even  the  eyes  of  Beatrice,  ''//  sol  degli  occhi 
micV\  sufficed  for  his  perception  of  the  higher 
mysteries.  To  participate  in  these ,  it  is  necessary, 
according  to  Aquinas,  that  the  human  intelligence, 
through  grace,  be  permitted  to  imbibe  freely  the 
light  of  divine  Truth.  (See  p.  536 — 7.)  Hence 
Dante  is  required  to  bathe  his  eyes  in  the  river 
of  light  before  he  can  behold  the  courts  of  heaven 
in  all  their  spiritual  glory. 

CANTO  XXX.,  VERSI  61-69. 

E  vidi  lume  in  forma  di  riviera 
Fulvido  di  fulgori,  intra  duo  rive 
Dipinte  di  mirabil  primavera. 
&c.        &c. 

To  a  comprelicnsivc  consideration  of  terrestrial 
life  and  phenomena,  Dante  added  a  contemplative 
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love  of  the  beauties  of  Nature,  and  a  profound 
reverence  for  the  goodness  and  beneficence  of 
her  Author,  which  give  to  his  descriptions  of 
natui'al  objects  an  imperishable  cliarm.  Not  only- 
does  the  pen  of  the  Poet  portray  with  fidelity 
what  the  eye  of  the  artist  correctly  perceived,  so 
that  these  pictures  show  the  natural  grace  of  form, 
and  grandeur  of  design  characteristic  of  a  great 
master;  but,  at  the  same  time,  our  hearts  are 
warmed  witli  the  glowing  tints  which  he  delighted 
to  kindle  in  the  sacred  flame  of  that  Love  which 
makes  all  nature 

"Beauty  to  the  eye,  and  music  to  tho  ear". 

Alexander  von  Humboldt  fully  felt  the  force 
of  Dante's  descriptions  as  a  pliilosophic  natura- 
list, and  in  the  "Cosmos"  has  borne  testimony 
to  his  unrivaled  talent.     He  says  — 

"When  the  ancient  world  had  passed  away,  we  find  in 
the  great  and  inspired  founder  of  a  new  era,  Dante  Al- 
lighieri,  occasional  manifestatations  of  the  deepest  sensi- 
bility to  the  charms  of  the  terrestrial  life  of  nature.'^* 
Humboldt  then  alludes  to  the  close  of  the  first  canto  of 
the  Purgatory,  where  Dante  depicts  i^dth  inimitable  grace 
the  morning  fragrance,  and  the  trembling  light  on  the 
mirror  of  the  gently  moved  and  distant  sea  (p.  175).  He 
also  notices  the  description  of  the  storm  after  the  battle 
of  Campaldino  (p.  198);  and  of  the  entrance  to  the  sacred 
forest  of  the  terrestrial  paradise  drawn  from  the  pineta 
near  Ravenna,  where  the  morning  song  of  the  birds  re- 
sounds through  the  leafy  boughs.  After  this  Humboldt 
remarks: 

"The  local  fidelity  of  this  picture  of  nature  contrasts 
in  the  celestial  paradise  with  the  'stream  of  light  flashing 
innumerable  sparks,  which  fall  into  tho  flowers  on  the 
shore,  and  then,  as  if  inebriated  with  their  sweet  fra- 
grance, plunge  back  into  the  stream,  whilst  others  rise 
around  them'.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  this  fiction 
had  its  origin  in  the  poet's  recollection  of  that  peculiar 
and  rare  phosphorescent  condition    of   the  ocean,    when 

•  Cosmos,  Vol.  II.,  p.  418,  Bohn's  Edit. 
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luminous  points  appear  to  rise  from  the  breaking  waves, 
and  spreading  themselves  over  the  surface  of  tlie  waters, 
convert  the  liquid  plain  into  a  moving  sea  of  sparkling 
stars.  The  remarkable  conciseness  of  the  Divina  Commedia 
adds  to  the  depth  and  earnestness  of  the  impression  which 
it  produces". 

To  the  testimony  borne  by  Humboldt  to  Dan- 
te's powers  as  a  naturalist,  may  be  added  that  of 
Vasari  to  his  talent  as  an  artist. 

The  intimacy  between  Dante  and  Giotto,  who 
was  eleven  years  his  junior,  is  well  known;  and 
the  influence  w^hich  the  Poet  exercised  over  tlie 
Painter  is  apparent  in  many  of  his  works.  In 
the  subterranean  church  of  the  Franciscans  at 
Assisi,  the  subjects  about  the  tomb  of  St.  Francis, 
especially  the  esj)ousal  of  holy  Poverty,  if  not 
from  the  actual  designs  of  Dante,  were  at  least 
drawn  from  his  works  (see  Pard.  XI.,  73 — 8),  and, 
as  Vasari  thinks,  were  executed  most  probably 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Poet.  Having  described 
Poverty  walking  on  thorns  with  a  barking  dog 
at  her  heels,  a  boy  pelting  her  with  stones,  and 
another  with  a  stick  pressing  the  thorns  into  her 
legs,  Vasari  says:  "E  questa  Povert?l  si  vede 
esser  quivi  sposata  da  S.  Francesco,  mentre  Gesii 
Cristo  le  tiene  la  mano,  essendo  presenti,  non 
seiiza  mistcrio,  la  Sj^eranza  e  la  Castitk". 

It  is  also  very  probable  that  Dante  assisted 
Giotto  in  the  subjects  for  the  life  of  the  saint  in 
the  upper  church.  Dm-ing  his  residence  at  Ra- 
venna, the  Poet  induced  his  friend  to  visit  that 
city,  where  he  painted  for  "i  Signori  da  Polenta, 
alcune  storie  in  fresco  intorno  alia  Chiesa,  che 
sono  ragioncvoli'*:  what  these  subjects  were  are 
not  stated,  they  may  have  been  suggested  by  the 
Poet.  When  Giotto  was  at  Padua,  engaged  on 
his  pictures  in  the  chapel  of  the  Arena,  and  had 
his  family  with  him,  Dante  came  there  and  was 
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very  kindly  received  by  the  Painter  who  took 
him  to  his  lioiise*.  The  works  by  Giotto  in  the 
Madonna  dell'  Arena  are  well  known,  and  have 
been  frequently  described.  The  last  time  I  saw 
them,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  influence  and 
suggestions  of  Dante  were  more  apparent  in  the 
Alegories  of  the  Virtues  and  Vices,  than  in  the 
torments  of  the  Inferno ;  for  although  some  of  the 
punishments,  such  as  those  described  in  Inf.  XIX., 
1 3 — 30,  where  only  the  legs  of  the  peccatori  are  vi- 
sible; and  others,  as  in  the  selva  of  suicides  (Inf. 
XIIL,  4 — 45),  agree  with  Dante's  descriptions; 
yet  the  figure  of  Lucifer  is  very  different;  the 
monster  has  but  one  mouth,  and  therefore  can 
masticate  only  one  traitor  at  a  time.  In  the  Mosaic 
of  the  Baptistery  at  Florence,  the  Devil  is  re- 
prensented  as  Dante  subsequently  described  him, 
with  three  heads  and  three  mouths,  and  a  dainty 
human  morcel  dangling  from  each.  The  figure  of 
the  sinner,  with  a  head  like  a  pig's  snout,  whose 
shirt  a  demon  is  pulling  over  his  head  as  he  drags 
him  up  a  hill,  while  another  demon  pushes  him 
along  behind,  is  much  more  suggestive  of  tlie 
drollery  of  the  Painter,  than  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  Poet. 

Vasari  states  that  the  subjects  from   the  Apo- 
calypse painted  by  Giotto  in  one  of  the  chapels 


*  ^'Accidit  aatcm  scmcl.  quod  dum  Giottus  pinprerot  PadiiSB  adliuc 
satis  iuvenis  uiiam  Cappellam.  in  loeu  ubi  fuit  olim  Thcatnim  sive 
Arena,  Dantes  pcnrouit  ad  locum,  quern  Qiottus  honorilicc  reccptum 
duxit  ad  domum  suam;  ubi  Dantes  videns  plurcs  infantulos  cius 
summc  deformes.  et  ut  ita  dicam  similissimos  Patri;  potivit:  cfi^regie 
Magistcr  uimis  miror,  quod  cum  in  Arte  pictoria  dicamini  non  ha- 
bere parcm ;  undc  est  quod  alienas  figuras  tam  formosas,  vestras 
voro  tam  tnrpcs?  Cui  Giottus  subridcns  prn^sto  rcspondit:  Quia 
pingo  de  die  scd  fingo  de  nocte.  Hoc  responsio  summe  placuit  Danti. 
non  quia  sibi  essct  nova,  cum  inveniatur  in  Macrobio  Lib.  8atur- 
nalium;  scd  quia  nata  videbatur  ab  ingenio  hominis.  Iste  Giottus 
vixit  postea  diu;  nam  mortuus  est  1336'*.  (Rcnvenuto  da  Iniola,  Com- 
mentary on  the  D.  C.  in  circa  1395,  so  Haldinucci.  Tom.  I,  p.  29.) 
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in  Santa  Cliiara  at  Naples  were,  ''per  quanto  s 
dice",  the  inventions  of  iJante;  and  adds:  "j 
sebbenc  Dante  in  questo  tempo  era  morto,  pot( 
vano  avere  avuto,  come  spesso  avviene  fra  g 
ainici,  ragionamento".  Georgio  has  been  nmc 
hinghed  at  for  this  little  bit  of  superstitious  crc 
dulity,  as  if  he  thought  tliat  Dcinte  having*  one 
appeared  to  liis  son  Jacopo  in  a  dream,  as  n 
lated  by  Boccaccio*,  might  also  thus  liave  visitc 
his  old  friend  the  painter.  When  Giotto*  went  t 
Naples,  Dante  had  been  dejid  about  five  year 
Giotto  i)aiiited  at  Lucca,  at  the  request  of  Ca8ti*u< 
cio,  lord  of  the  city,  in  1222,  and  from  the  worl 
he  executed  must  have  staid  there  two  or  thrc 
years.  On  returning  to  Florence,  he  was  sent  t 
king  Robert  of  Naples,  by  his  son  the  duke  c 
Calabria,  who  had  been  made  lord  of  that  city  i 
132G,  and  arrived  there  July  10**':  he  left  it  agai 
at  the  end  of  December  1327,  and  died  in  Novcm 
bcr  1328,  so  that  it  was  some  time  between  thes 
two  dates  when  Giotto  proceeded  to  Naples. 

Dante  occasionally  designed  for  his  own  amuse 
ment,  this  appears  from  what  is  said  in  the  Vit 
Nuova,  where  the  Poet  describes  himself  as  draw 
ing  the  figure  of  an  angel  —  "disegnava  un  An 
gelo  soj)ra  certe  tavolette".  And  it  is  moralb 
certain,  with  the  art  which  Dante  possessed,  tlia 
he  not  only  assisted  his  friend  Giotto  by  verba 
descriptions,   but  with  his  lineal  inventions  alsc 

*  This  Imppciied  at  Kavcniiii,  nine  months  after  Daute*H  cleAtl 
wlieii,  the  last  thirteen  cantos  of  the  Paradise  not  havin|i^  bcc 
found f  Jacopo,  wlio  was  very  anxious  nbout  them,  saw,  one  niglii 
in  his  sleep,  a  luminous  iigure  of  his  father  clad  in  white  raimenl 
who,  on  bein;;  askod  if  he  had  tinished  his  poem,  replied  ^^yes" 
and,  in  the  dream,  Ird  his  son  to  a  chamber  in  the  dwelling  where  h 
had  died,  showed  him  the  place  where  the  missin^;^  cantos  were  con 
coaled  behind  the  wainscot,  and  disappeared.  Jacopo  immediatel 
rose  up,  went  to  the  house,  and  there  found  them. 
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CANTO  XXX.,  VERSI  133—8. 

In  quel  gran  seggio;  a  che  tu  gli  occhi  ticni; 

Per  la  corona,  che  giii  v'  e  su  posta, 

Prima  che  tu  a  queste  nozze  eeni, 
Sederii  Y  alma,  che  fia  gin  Agosta, 

Deir  alto  Arrigo,  ch'  a  drizzare  Italia 

Verrk,  in  prima  ch'  ella  sia  disposta. 

When  Ruimond  de  Got,  Arclibishop  of  Bor- 
deaux, was  raised  to  the  papacy  throiigli  the  in- 
fluence of  the  French  king,  fhilip  le  Bel,  he 
engaged  to  perform  for  his  patron  six  especial 
requests ,  one  of  which  was  so  secret  that  it  was 
reserved  for  future  declaration.  The  king  had 
long  desired  the  nomination  of  his  brother.  Carlo 
di  Valois ,  to  the  imperial  tlu'one ,  and  it  appears 
that  Boniface  VIII.  had  once  promised  him  this, 
but ,  instead ,  confirmed  Albert  of  Austria ,  son  of 
the  Emperor  Rudolpli ,  in  the  dignity,  whicli  even- 
tually brought  upon  Boniface  his  untimely  end 
(see  p.  466).  Clement  V.  was  elected  Pope  in 
1305.  On  the  death  of  Albert,  in  1308,  the  king 
of  France  prepared  a  formidable  force  to  be  sent 
to  Avignon,  under  the  pretext  of  requiring  the 
fulfilment  of  the  condemnation  of  the  memory  of 
Boniface  (Vill.  1.  VIIL,  c.  101),  but,  in  reality, 
for  compelling  the  Pope  to  nominate  Carlo  di 
Valois  to  the  vacant  throne  of  the  Empire.  The 
Pope  received  intimation  of  this  from  a  member 
of  the  king's  secret  council ,  and  taking  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Cardinal  da  Prato,  resolved  to  anti- 
cipate the  royal  intention,  and,  without  communi- 
cating the  circumstance  to  the  college  of  Cardinals, 
to  procure  the  immediate  choice  of  a  new  Em- 
peror by  the  Electors  of  Germany.  A  messenger, 
with  secret  letters,  was  accordingly  dispatched  to 
that  country;  the  Electors  met  at  Magdebiu-g 
eight  days  after  his  arrival,  and  elected  the  Pope's 
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nominee,  Henry  Count  of  Luxemburg,  as  the  best 
man  in  Germany  to  bo  king  of  the  Romans,  loyal, 
frank,  and  orthodox,  and  most  friendly  to  the  Pa- 
pacy.    Philip,  thus  betrayed  and  outwitted,  was, 
ever  after,   the  enemy  of  Clement.     The    newly 
elected  Emperor  at  once  sent  his  brother-in-law, 
the  count  of  Savoy,  and  his  cousin  the  count  of 
Flanders,  to  Avignon,  as  ambassadors,  who  were 
honorably  received  by  the  Pope  and  the  cardinals, 
and  Clement  confirmed  his  election  to  the  Empire. 
At  the  same  time  the  cardinals  da  Prato  and  da 
Fiesco  were  ordained  as  the  Emperor's  legates  in 
Italv,    and  were  to   attend    him   as    soon   as    he 
arrived    there;     the   Pope    commanding    that    he 
should  be  everywhere  obeyed.  Henry  was  crowned 
with  the  first  crown,  as  king  of  the  Romans,  at 
Aix-la-Chapel,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  on 
the  6"'.  of  January  1 309  *.     His  descent  into  Italy, 
like  the  birth  of  Dante,  was  preceded  by   a    re- 
markable meteor.    Villani  relates  (l.VIIL,  c.  109), 
that  in  the  same   year,    on  the  tenth  of  May,  in 
the  first  watch  of  the  night,   quasi  al  prima  sonno, 
there  appeared  in  the  air   a  very  great  light,  as 
of  flaming  fire,  as  big  as  a  large  galley,    passing 
from  north  to  south,    so  that  it  was  seen  nearly 
all  over  Italy,  and  regarded  as  a  very  great  marvel, 
being  by  most  persons   considered  as  significant 
of  the  advent  of  the  Emperor.     Wliethei*  Dante 
intended  any  allusion  to  this  phenomenon  in  the 
light  which  first  beamed  ui)on  the  summit  of  the 
Apennines  at  the  head  of  the   dolorous  valley  of 
the  Arno,  as  a  presage  of  the  imperial  splendour 
which  was  soon  to  follow,   is  very  questionable; 
those  who  regard  the  Sun  of  Dante's  hopes, 

Cho  mona  dritti)  altrui  per  ogni  calle, 
as  politically  si«rnificant  of  the  Emperor,  may,  pos- 

•  In  Florentine   reckoning^  1308. 
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sibly,  think  so,  and  the  hmguage  of  Dino  Com- 
pagni,  himself  a  i)ublic  man,  and  zealous  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  State,  together  with  the  enthu- 
siastic eloquence  of  the  Poet,  would  seem  to  fa- 
vour this  hypothesis.  Dino,  in  his  Chronicle,  hav- 
ing spoken  of  the  noble  lineage  of  Henry  of 
Luxembiu*g,  and  of  his  excellent  qualities,  much 
in  the  same  glowing  language  as  Villani,  who 
was  of  opposite  politics,  says:  "Almighty  God, 
who  is  the  i)rotector  and  guide  of  Princes,  willed 
that  his  coming  slioidd  be  for  the  suppression  and 
punishment  of  the  tyrants  in  Lombardy  and  Tus- 
cany, so  that  every  tyranny  miglit  be  extinguished", 
and  adds,  that  "he  came  descending  do^vn  from  city 
to  city,  establisliing  peace  and  good  will  as  though 
he  had  been  an  angel  of  God",  (c.  77.)  Dante's 
letter  to  the  Princes  and  Peoj^le  of  Italy,  written 
in  1310,  on  the  approach  of  the  Emperor,  is  more 
fervent ,  and  shows  the  exaltation  which  the  event 
produced  in  the  Poet's  mind.  "Behold  now  the 
acceptable  time  in  which  the  signs  of  consolation 
and  of  peace  iirise.  Tndy  the  new-born  day  be- 
gins to  spread  its  light,  showing  from  the  east 
the  Aiu:ora  which  dissipates  the  darkness  of  our 
misery;  and  the  heavens,  resplendent  in  their 
opening  lips,  with  tranquil  clearness  strengthen 
tlie  i^redictions  of  the  nations.  We  who  have 
long  dwelt  in  the  desert  shall  behold  the  expected 
joy,  for  the  peaceful  sun  will  arise,  and  slothful 
justice,  which  in  djirkness  had  retrograded  to  its 
almost  limit,  will  return,  in  verdure  c^lad,  innne- 
diately  his  splendor  shall  appear*'*. 

Dante  was  in  Paris  when  he  lieard  of  the  Em- 
peror's intended  descent  into  Italy,  and  hastened 

*  Tliis  letter  is  without  an  oxAct  date;  but  it  was  written  pre- 
viously to  Octobor,  an^l  was  addressed  to  Robert,  king  of  Naples, 
to  Frederic,  kiiipr  of  Sicily,  to  tbc  Senators  of  Ijonie,  and  to  the  Dnkes, 
Marquises  and  Counts,  and  all  the  i'eoplc  of  Italy. 
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Immediately  great  fear,  both  of  the  Emperor  and  the  exiles, 
fell  upon  those  who  ruled  at  Florence,  and  from  this  time, 
through  distrust  and  anger,  and  from  a  misunderstanding 
with  his  Ambassadors  who  came  there,  and  from  what 
was  said  by  the  Pisans  and  other  Ghibelins,  the  Floren- 
tines resolved  to  oppose  him.''    (Giov.  Vill.  1.  IX.,  c;.  7.) 

For  this  purpose,  in  the  following  August,  they 
raised  a  thousand  cavalry  from  among  the  citi- 
zens, and  began  to  furnish  themselves  with  money 
and  soldiers,  and  to  make  a  league  with  king 
Robert  of  Naples,  and  with  many  cities  in  Tus- 
cany and  Lombardy,  in  order  to  impede  tlie 
Emperor's  progress,  and  prevent  his  coronation  at 
Rome.  The  Pisans,  on  the  contrary,  sent  him 
sixty  thousand  golden  florins,  with  the  promise 
of  as  many  more  on  his  arrival  in  their  city,  for 
the  Emperor  was  not  rich  in  money:  with  this 
assistance  he  left  Lausanne  in  September,  and 
crossing  Mont  C(5nis  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
passed  through  Turin,  and  reached  Asti  on  tlie 
10'*'.  Here  he  was  received  with  demonstrations 
of  loyalty  and  respect,  and  remained  two  months. 
On  the  eve  of  Christmas  day  he  entered  Milan, 
though  Guidotto  della  Torre,  who  ruled  in  that 
city,  and  was  in  league  with  the  Florentines,  and 
with  other  Guelfs  of  Tuscany  and  Lombardy, 
had  opposed  his  coming.  On  the  day  of  the 
Epiphany,  January  6"',  he  was  crowned,  in  St. 
Ambrogio,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  with 
the  second,  or  iron  crown  of  Italy,  along  with 
his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant. 
The  ceremony  was  attended  by  the  ambassadors 
of  nearly  all  the  Italian  cities,  P^lorence,  and 
those  of  the  league,  excepted.  Wliile  here,  he 
pacified  the  Milanesi,  and  restored  Matteo  Vis- 
conti,  and  the  Arclibishop ,  witli  their  followers, 
whom  Guidotto  della  Torre  had  sent  into  banish- 
ment.    "And  almost  all  the   city,   and  the  lords 
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of  Lombardy,  came  to  receive  the  Emperor's 
commands,  and  to  bring  him  money ;  and  he  sent 
his  vicars  into  all  the  cities,  except  Bologna  and 
Padua,  which  were  in  league  with  the  Florentines 
agciinst  him".  (Villani,  1.  IX.  c.  7.) 

When  king  Robert  arrived  in  Florence,  on  liis 
return  from  the  papal  comi;  at  Avignon,    he  was 
received  with  great  honour  by  the  Florentines, 
who  made   him  rich  presents,  and  he   remained 
with  them  till  October  24***.  His  chief  object  there, 
was,  no  doubt,  to  organize  opposition  to  the  Em- 
peror; and  his  coming  from  the  Papal  presence, 
would  strengthen  the  suspicion  that  Clement  al- 
ready was  acting  a  double  part.   The  Guelfs  were 
then  divided  among  themselves,  and  the  king  of 
Naples  in  vain  sought  to  unite  them  against  his 
enemy   and  their   own.      On    St.   Andrew's    day, 
November  30*''.,  the  Florentines  began  to  strengthen 
the  defences   of  the  city,   with  moats   and  pali- 
sades, from  the  gate  of  San  Gallo  to  that  of  Sant' 
Ambrogio,  or  "tf//tf  Croce  a  gorgo^\  and  thence  to 
tlic  Arno;  while  the  walls  from  San  Gallo  to  tlie 
Prato    were  raised  from  their  foimdations  nearly 
sixteen  feet     These  new  fortifications  were   sub- 
sequently the  salvation  of  Florence.    In  February 
of  the  following  year,  Guidotto  della  Torre,    no 
longer   Lord    of  Milan,    sought  to  raise  the  city 
against  the  Emperor,  moved  by  jealousy  of  Mat- 
teo  Visconti.    The  revolt  was  checked,  and  Gui- 
dotto, with  his  followers,  were  forced  to  leave;  but 
it  was  renewed  in  Cremona,   to  which  place  the 
Emperor  laid  seige.     This   rebellion,   and   others 
in    Lombardy,    were   undoubtedly,    says   Villani, 
the  work  of  the  Florentines ,   in  order  to  occuj)y 
the  Emperor,  and  prevent  his  entering  Tuscany. 
On  April  12"',  during  the  scige  of  Cremona,   the 
Bisliop  of  Gcnevc'i,  cousin  to  the  Emperor,   with 
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three  liundrcd  cavalry,  and  the  ti'oops  of  Cane 
della  Scahi  of  Verona,  took  Vicenza  from  the 
Paduans,  and  soon  after  obtained  from  them  their 
own  city  also,  and  a  sum  of  1 00.000  golden  flo- 
rins. The  successful  Bishop  then  went  on  to 
Venice,  seeking  subsidies  for  his  imperial  cousin. 
He  was  received  with  honour,  and  the  Venetians 
subscribed  liberally  for  the  pm'chase  of  a  crown 
and  jewels,  and  a  costly  throne  of  silver  gilt. 
Possibly  this  sedia  imperialc  may  liave  suggested 
to  Dante  '*^quel  gran  seggio^^  which  he  beheld  un- 
occupied in  heaven.  Cremona  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion on  April  20^''.  On  the  14'*^  of  May  the 
Emperor  arrived  before  Brescia.  The  revolt  of 
Brescia ,  and  the  seige  which  followed ,  were  most 
disasterous  to  the  imperial  cause.  The  former 
occurred  imder  aggravated  circumstances.  The 
Ghibelins  of  Brescia  had  expelled  the  Guelfs,  the 
Emperor  restored  them,  when,  finding  themselves 
sufficiently  strong  to  resist  him,  they  did  so, 
drove  out  the  Ghibelins  in  turn,  and,  aided  by 
the  Florentines  and  Bolognese,  openly  defied,  and 
made  war  upon  their  benefactor. 

The  army  which  encamped  before  Brescia  was  the  best 
the  EmDcror  ever  had,  and  the  cavalry,  more  than  six- 
thousana  in  number,  were  the  finest  and  most  numerous : 
one  third  of  these  were  Italians,  the  others,  Germans, 
French,  and  Burgundians.  There  were  also  with  the  army 
many  foreigners  of  rank  and  renown,  who  came  there  at- 
tracted bv  the  reputation  of  the  Emperor  and  the  desire 
to  serve  nim.  And  now,  '^certain  it  is",  writes  Villani, 
"if  the  Emueror  had  then  left  the  siege  of  Brescia,  and 
had  entcrea  Tuscany,  he  would  have  obtained  without 
resistance,  or  with  little  difficulty,  Bologna,  Florence, 
Lucca,  Siena,  and  then  Rome,  ana  the  kingdom  of  Apu- 
lia, and  all  the  cities  of  the  Guelfs,  for  they  were  neitner 
provided,  nor  furnished  with  the  required  means  of  de- 
fence, and  the  minds  of  the  people  were  much  divided, 
for  the  Emperor  was  regarded  as  the  most  truthful  signor, 
and  the  most  just  and  benignant  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.     But  it  pleased  God  that  he  should  remain  before 
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Brescia   to  the  great  destruction  of  his  troops  by  disease 
and  pestilence''.  (1.  IX.  e.  15.) 

These  statements,  coming  from  a  contemporary  Guelf, 
are  most  important  confirmations  of  the  well  tounded  hopes 
of  Dante.  But  the  Poet,  whose  interests,  and  tliose  of 
his  party,  and  of  all  good  Italians,  as  he  firmly  believed, 
were  here  in  danger,  did  not  look  on  witli  such  resigna- 
tion as  the  pious  chronicler.  From  his  retreat  in  the  Ca- 
sentino,  and  the  quiet  solitude  of  his  chamber  in  the 
Castle  of  Porciano,  Dante  thundered  in  the  Imperial  ears 
the  outpourings  of  his  magnanimous  spirit.  ^'Art  thou  he 
that  should  come,  or  look  we  for  another?"  exclaimed  the 

I  patriotic  Poet  with  sorrow  and  indignation,  when  he  saw 
low  the  Emperor  was  wasting  his  forces,  and  injuring 
his  cause  by  this  fatal  delay  in  Lombardy.*  He  showed, 
that,  in  oraer  to  crush  these  rebellions  in  Cremona,  in 
Brescia,  and  elsewhere,  it  was  necessary  to  strike  at  their 
root,  and  destroy  the  cause  of  them,  which  lay  in  Flo- 
rence. This  letter  is  dated  the  16'**.  April  1311,  which 
Dante  called  the  first  of  a  new  era.  ^'Divi  Henrici  faustis- 
simi  airsus  ad  Italiam  anno  primoJ'  Unhappily  for  Italy 
and  her  Poet,  the  course  of  this  new  era  ran  out  in  little 
more  tlian  three  years.  The  seige  of  Brescia  lasted  from 
May  till  September.  The  beseiged  made  frequent  sorties, 
and  on  one  occasion,  the  cliief  of  the  rebels,  Tebaldo 
Brusciati,  a  man  of  fierce  courage  and  indomitable  hatred, 
whom  the  Emperor  had  restored  to  his  home  when  the 
Guelf 8  were  driven  out,  was  taken  prisoner,  with  many 
others,  and  punished  as  a  traitor**.  The  impious  Capaneo 
(Inf.  XIV.,  46 — 66)  is  supposed  to  represent  him. 

Brescia  surrendered  at  discretion  September  26*^.,  and 
the  Emperor  departed,  having  lost  three  fourths  of  his 
army.     A  council  was  held  at  Cremona,   and  it  was  re- 

*  '*  Verum  quia ,  sol  nostcr  (sive  desiderii  fervor  hoc  submoncat 
sive  facies  veritatis)  aiit  morari  (te)  jam  credunt,  aut  rctrocedcre 
supputaut,  quasi  Josue  (X.  13)  denuo,  vel  Amos  filius  (IV.  Reg.  XIX, 
Isaia;  XXXVII.)  imperaret,  incertitudine  dubitare  compcllimur,  et 
in  voccm  Prajcursoris  irrumpero  (Luc.  VII,  19.)  sic:  "Tu  es  qui  ven- 
turus  cSf  an  alium  cxpectamus?^*  £t  quamvis  longa  sitis  in  dnbium 
({VLK  sunt  certa,  propter  esse  propinqua,  ut  adsolet,  furibunda  dc- 
flectat:  nihilomiuus  in  te  credimus  et  speramus,  asscverantes  te  Dei 
ministrum,  et  Kcclesire  filium,  et  Romante  gloriaa  promotorem.  Nam 
et  ego  qui  scribo  tam  pro  me  quam  pro  aliis,  velut  decet  impera- 
toriam  majestatem,  bcnignissimum  vidi,  et  clemcntissimum  te  audivi, 
quum  pedes  tuos  manus  mese  tractarunt,  et  labia  mea  dcbitum  per- 
solverunt.  Tunc  exultavit  in  te  spiritus  meus,  et  tacitus  dixi  mecum: 
**Kcce  agnus  Dei,  eccc  qui  tollit  peccata  mundi!" 

**  **Lo  Imperadore  il   fece   squartare  a  quattro  cavalli  come  tra- 
ditore",  says  Villani,  in  his  quiet  way. 
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solved  to  proceed  to  Genoa,  to  await  reinforcements.  Mat- 
teo  Visconti  was  left  in  Milan  as  imperial  Vicar;  and  in 
Verona,  Cane  della  Scala;  in  Mantua,  Passerine  de'  lio- 
nacossi;  in  Panna,  Gliiberto  da  Correggio;  and  so  in  other 
cities,  several  of  which  were  soon  in  rebellion  again.  The 
Emperor  arrived  in  Genoa  October  21*^,  and  was  wel- 
comed by  the  Genovesi,  as  their  leige  Lord,  with  great 
rejoicings,  receiving  the  signoria  of  the  city  and  terri- 
tory; this,  says  Villani,  was  thought  a  very  great  thing, 
the  power  of  Genoa  being  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
('hristian  city,  by  land  or  sea  (1.  IX.  c.  23).  In  civic 
discords  also  it  was  not  inferior  to  other  cities  of  Italy; 
but  these,  as  usual,  the  Emperor  pacified,  and  the  exiles 
were  restored.  The  Genovesi  were  generous,  they  gave 
50.000  golden  florins  to  the  Emperor,  and  20.000  to  the 
Empress,  who  here  sickened,  and,  in  November,  died.  She 
was  a  good  and  saintly  woman,  and  tlio  Franciscans  bu- 
ried her  with  great  honour. 

The  Florentines  were  fully  resolved  to  have  nothing  to 
say  to  the  Emperor,  and  when,  in  October,  Pandolfo  Sa- 
velli  of  Rome,  and  other  ecclesiastics,  his  Ambassadors, 
approached  Florence  with  a  message  of  j)eace,  and  had 
reached  Mont*  Ughi  alia  Lastra,  the  Signori  ordered  them 
away,  and  connived,  it  is  said,  at  their  ill  treatment,  so 
that  they  had  to  escape  for  their  lives.  At  the  same*,  time 
the  troops  of  the  Republic  were  recalled  from  Bologna, 
and  sent  to  guard  the  coast  road  from  Genoa  to  Pisa.  In 
November  the  Emperor  instituted  a  process  against  the 
rebellious  Florentines,  and  commanded  them  to  obey  his 
orders,  under  the  pain  of  seizure  of  their  goods  and  per- 
sons wherever  they  might  be  found.  Those  in  Genoa 
were  allowed  to  depart,  but  their  merchandize  was  con- 
fiscated. 

On  the  16^''.  of  February,  1312,  the  Emperor  left  Genoa 
with  a  fleet  of  thirty  galleys,  for  Pisa;  bad  weather  con- 
strained him  to  put  into  Porto  Venere,  in  the  gulf  of  La 
Spesia,  where  he  remained  eighteen  days,  so  that  he  did 
not  roach  Pisa  till  the  G'*'.  of  March.  The  Pisans,  true 
to  their  Ghibelin  ])rincipl<^s,  received  him  gladly,  and  gave 
him  large  sums  of  money  to  refurnish  his  anny,  of  which 
he  had  much  need.  Here  the  Emperor  remained  till  April 
22"'*.  Gio.  Villani  states,  that  on  his  arrival  at  Genoa, 
from  the  disasterous  seige  of  Brescia,  his  foreign  cavalry 
did  not  exceed  six  hundred  men:  now  they  had  increased 
to  1500;  and  the  Emperor  was  surrounded  by  a  brilliant 
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court;  including,  among  many  other  personages  of  great 
distinction;  the  Duke  of  Bavaria ^  the  brother  and  son  of 
the  Coimt  of  Flanders,  the  brotlier  of  the  Dauphin  of 
Vienna,  the  Archbishop  of  Treves,  and  tlie  Bisnop  of 
Liege.  Dante,  probably,  was  here  also,  a  comparatively 
humble  member  of  the  Imperial  Circle,  whose  presence 
Chroniclers  have  not  deigned  to  notice,  but  for  whose 
sake  alone  posterity  cares  to  know  who  were  the  others. 

By  the  21*"'.  of  May,  the  forces  of  king  Robert  and  of  the 
Tuscan  league  had  assembled  at  Rome  to  oppose  the  co- 
ronation of  the  Emperor.  They  numbered,  at  least,  1400 
horse,  and  a  proportionate  body  of  foot,  and,  joined  by 
the  ( >r8ini  ana  their  followers,  they  took  possession  of  the 
Campidofflio,  and  of  St.  Peter's,  and  of  tlie  Castle  of 
St.  Angclo,  and  held  the  most  populous  part  of  Rome, 
including  the  Trastevere.  The  Uolonesi,  who  were  for 
the  Emperor,  seized  the  Coliseum,  the  Lateran,  Santa 
Maria  Maggiorc,  Santa  Maria  Rotonda,  la  Torre  dclle 
Milizie,  and  santa  Sabina:  thus  each  party  fortified  itself 
and  prepared  for  the  struggle.  On  St.  John's  day  the 
Florentines  ran,  as  at  homo,  the  course  of  the  pallia. 

On  April  2;r^,  the  Emperor  left  Pisa  with  2000  cavalry 
and  infantry,  and ,  marching  by  the  way  of  the  Maremma, 
passed  through  the  con/ado  of  Siena,  and  that  of  Orvieto, 
to  Viterbo,  which  belonged  to  the  Colonesi,  and  here 
he  halted.  At  this  time  the  Filippeschi  of  Orvieto,  with 
their  Ghibelin  followers,  rose  against  the  Monaldeschi  and 
the  Guelfs,  whom  they  sought  to  expel,  and  give  the  city 
to  the  Emperor,  but  they  got  the  worst  of  the  fight,  and 
were  themselves  driven  out.  From  Viterbo  the  Emperor 
advanced  on  Rome,  and  encamped  on  Monte  Malo  (Mario). 
The  Guelfs  guarded  the  Porta  di  San  Pietro,  and  the 
Pontc  MoUc ;  out,  aided  by  the  Colonesi,  the  imperial  troops 
forced  the  bridge,  and  on  the  7"^  of  May  tne  Emperor 
entered  Rome.  Nearly  three  months  elapsed  before  he 
was  crowned.  In  the  mean  time  many  battles  were  fought 
to  get  possession  of  St.  Peter's.  The  Campidoglio  had 
been  taken  and  the  Guelfs  dislodged,  but  the  tight  on 
May  2()^''.,  near  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  in  which  many 
brave  men  fell,  changed  tlie  fortune  of  the  parties.  On  this 
disasterous  day,  the  Bishop  of  Liege  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  being  carried,  disarmed,  behind  a  cavalier,  to  the 
])re8(;nce  of  niesser  Giovanni,  brother  of  king  Robert,  an 
infuriated  soldier,  who  had  lost  a  brother  in  the  tight, 
stabbed  him  in  the  back,  and  he  died.   His  loss  was  much 
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felt  and  regretted,  for  he  was  a  man  of  approved  valor, 
and  of  great  authority.  The  Emperor  bemg  unable  to 
get  possession  of  St.  Peter's  for  his  coronation,  and  papal 
permission  having  been  given  to  the  Cardinal  Prelates  to 
perform  the  ceremony  wherever  they  chose,  his  Majesty 
was  crowned,  with  great  honour  from  the  Romans  of  his 

I^arty,  in  San  Giovanni  Laterano,  on  the  festival  of  St. 
:*eter  in  Vinculis  August  1"*.  A  few  days  after  this  he 
went  to  Tivoli,  and  tne  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  other  Ger- 
mans of  distinction  returned  home.  From  Tivoli  the  Em- 
J>eror  proceeded  to  Todi,  and  thence,  by  the  contado  of 
i^erugia,  to  Arezzo,  on  his  way  to  Florence. 

Matters  were  now  become  serious  for  the  citizens  of  that 
turbulent  republic.  Their  troops  at  Rome  were  recalled 
in  haste;  the  towns  and  fortresses  by  the  way  were  gar- 
risoned; and  all  suspected  of  Ghibelin  tendencies  were 
banished  from  the  Florentine  territory.  The  Emperor 
nmstered  his  forces  at  Arezzo.  The  cas telle  of  Capo  Sel- 
vole,  on  the  Ambra,  was  taken,  as  also  that  of  Mont<3 
Varchi,  and  san  Giovanni,  and  the  garrisons  made  pri- 
soners, and  thus,  advancing  with  conquering  steps,  the 
Emperor  arrived  in  the  borgo  di  Figline. 

As  soon  as  the  Florentines  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Emperor  at  Arezzo,  the  whole  force  of  the  city,  about 
1800  cavalry  and  a  numerous  infantry,  without  waiting 
for  reinforcements,  hastened  to  the  castello  dell'  Incisa, 
on  the  Amo,  to  hold  the  pass  and  withstand  the  enemy. 
The  Emperor  drew  up  his  army  in  the  plain,  above  the 
island  called  il  Mezzule,  and  challengea  the  Florentines 
to  battle.  They  refused,  desiring  only  to  prevent  the  ad- 
vance of  the  imperial  host.  The  Emperor,  therefore,  by 
the  advice  of  his  Florentine  friends,  took  the  way  of  the  hill 
above  the  Incisa,  and,  with  some  exertion,  passed  beyond 
the  Castello,  and  confronted  the  republican  host  from 
the  opposite  side.  Thus  taken  unexpectedly  in  the  rear, 
the  Florentines,  fearing  lest  the  Emperor  might  reach  the 
city  first,  sent  a  detachment  on  before  to  hold  the  pass 
of  Montelfi.  But  the  Count  of  Savoy  and  Henry  of 
Flanders  were  there  already,  and  drove  them  back  with 
loss  as  far  as  the  suburbs  of  the  Incisa.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  main  body  of  the  Florentine  army  was,  as  it 
wore,  beseiged  in  the  Castello,  and  had  the  Emperor  as- 
salted  the  place  with  energy  they  must  all  have  been 
slain  or  taken.  But  with  that  infirmity  of  purpose  which 
seems  to  have   been   the  chief   cause    of   tne    failure    of 
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Honry  of  Luxemburg,  and  to  have  marred  his  prospects 
throughout,  instead  of  crushing  the  force  of  the  Floren- 
tines when  in  his  power,  "it  pleased  God",  says  Villani,  that 
he  should  take  counsel  in  the  night  to  march  on  their 
city,  thinking  to  obtain  it  without  opposition.  Thus,  on 
the  foUowing  day,  September  19*''.,  naving  crossed  the 
Arno  where  it  is  entered  by  the  Melsola,  near  Rovezzano, 
he  appeared  before  llorence  with  a  thousand  cavalry,  and 
took  post  at  the  Badia  of  San  Salvi,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  the  East  of  the  city.  Had  the  Emperor  then  boldly 
dashed  at  the  prize  within  his  reach,  ViUani  believes  he 
would  easily  have  gained  it,  for  the  gates  were  carelessly 
guarded;  but  he  delayed  to  strike;  he  waited  for  the 
support  of  his  infantry,  and  lost  the  only  opportunity  of 
taking  Florence  whicli  Fortune  ever  offered  him.  The 
Emperor  was  either  badly  advised,  or  his  innate  goodness 
of  heart  prevailed  over  military  motives  and  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  expedition.  In  war  tliere  must  be  no  tempo- 
rizing; he  who  loses  time  loses  the  best  chance  of  victory. 
Fortune  is  as  a  fair  woman  who  favours  the  most  reso- 
lute, and,  like  ''the  kingdom  of  heaven",  submits  to  be 
taken  by  force.  Great  indeed  was  the  consternation  of  the 
Guelfs  at  the  sudden  and  unexpected  presence  of  the 
troops  which  had  routed  the  Florentine  host  sent  to  check 
their  advance,  and  now  threatened  the  city.  But  the  ci- 
tizens took  courage,  and  resolved  to  defend  themselves  as 
best  they  could.  The  campane  soimded  the  alann,  the 
people  flew  to  arms,  the  banners  of  the  city  companies 
were  displayed,  and  the  guilds,  mustering  in  all  their 
strength,  hastened  to  the  Piazza  de'  Priori  to  put  them- 
selves under  the  orders  of  the  Gonfaloniere  and  the  chief 
magistrates.  The  clergy  responded  to  the  public  senti- 
ment and  shared  the  patriotic  zeal.  The  Bishop  of  Flo- 
rence, Antonio  d'Orso,  got  on  horseback,  and  with  his 
ecclesiastics  led  the  way  to  the  post  of  greatest  danger, 
the  gate  of  Sanf  Ambrogio,  followed  by  the  i>opulation 
on  foot.  The  gates  were  now  secured,  guards  niountod, 
the  trenches  strengthened  with  palisades,  and  the  walls 
with  bertcsche*,  and  a  cf^mp  was  ])itched  within,  towards 
San  Salvi,  for  the  better  security  of  the  guard.  Thus, 
for  two  days,  the  Florentines  remained  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  alarm,  until  their  routed  host,  by  different  roads 

*  Thoso  were  woo<leii  erections  placed  between  tlic  merlins  of  the 
towers,  «and  miuXv.  so  as  to  let  down  and  to  pull  up  as  occasion 
reiiuired. 
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had  found  its  way  back  to  the  city,  they  then  felt  re- 
lieved, and  breathed  with  more  freedom.  The  approach 
of  the  main  body  of  the  imperialists,  who  made  war 
after  the  fashion  of  those  days,  pillaging  and  burning  as 
they  wont  along,  might  be  traced  by  a  line  of  flame  and 
smoke.  The  Emperor  drew  his  supporters  from  Rome,  Ge- 
noa, and  Pisa,  from  Romagna,  from  Arezzo,  from  la  Marca, 
from  the  Ducat o,  from  the  Casentino  of  the  Conti  Guidi, 
and  from  other  places:  the  Ghibelins  of  Florence  were 
also  there,  and  the  peasantry  of  the  villages  which  he  held 
followed  in  the  rear.  The  greater  portion  of  his  cavalry 
were  Italians,  and  we  may  well  conclude,  therefore,  that 
the  majority  of  his  infantry  were  so  also,  as  well  as  the 
camp  followers. 

The  friends  of  the  Florentines  did  not  desert  them  at 
this  critical  moment.  The  cities  of  the  league  sent  their 
contingents ;  cavalry  by  hundreds,  and  infantry  by  thous- 
ands, poured  into  the  city.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  with 
what  alacrity,  Bologna,  Siena,  Lucca,  Ravenna,  Rimini, 
Cesena,  Faenza,  Castello,  Gobio,  Pistoia,  Prato,  Colle, 
San  Miniato,  and  even  San  Gimignano,  responded  to  the 
call,  and  sharing  the  sentiments  of  the  Florentines,  desired 
to  participate  in  their  perils  also.  Thus  friends  should 
ever  stand  by  one  another  whatever  their  cause  may  be. 
In  eight  days  from  the  commencement  of  the  seigc,  the 
Florentine  army,  of  upwards  of  4000  cavalry,  and  of  men 
on  foot,  says  Villani,  without  number,  surpassed  the 
strength  of  the  enemy,  whose  cavalry  did  not  exceed 
1800  men,  though  the  infantry  were  very  numerous.  Pub- 
lic confidence  was  now  restored;  the  citizens  resumed 
their  usual  occupations;  and  merchandize  went  in  and  out 
of  the  city,  as  if  no  enemy  were  before  its  walls.  All 
this  time,  where  was  Dante?  And  what  were  the  imperi- 
alists about?  The  Poet  had  been  most  urgent  for  the 
seige  of  Florence,  now  his  recommendations  were  being 
carried  out. 

But  it  was  too  late;  w^hat  ought  to  have  been  done  in 
1311,  was  a  hopeless  affair  in  1312.  The  temnorizing 
policy  of  the  Emperor  had  ruind  the  cause  he  had  under- 
taken. It  is  believed  that  the  Poet  was  at  this  time  in 
the  Emperor's  camj),  but  his  advice  had  not  been  followed 
when  first  given,  and  now  it  was  useless. 

No  fighting  took  place.  The  Emperor  did  not  attack 
the  city;  ana  the  Florentines  would  not  attack  him.  There 
was,  on  the  part  of  Henry,  a  merciful  disposition  to  spare 
the  people:   possibly   Dante  desired    only  to  frighten  the 
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'Rebellions  Florciitiiis"  into  Hubmission^  not  to  compel 
them  to  yield  to  the  Hword.  It  was  also  more  consistent 
with  the  policy  of  a  peace-maker  to  spare  than  to  slay. 
So  Caesar  waited  to  see  if  the  partisans  of  imperial  nnion 
could  or  would  convince  their  stubborn  opponents  of  the 
desireability  of  having  no  parties  at  all;  and  thus  the  ob- 
stinate Guelfs  be  brought  to  reason^  and  willingly  open  the 
fjates  of  Florence  to  the  friendly  Emperor.  —  Vain  de- 
usion !  Ilepublicans  yield  only  to  arguments  which  carry 
irresistible  convictions  with  them.  Yet  the  case  was  not 
altogether  so  very  much  in  their  favour,  neither  was  the 
])olicy  of  Cajsar  without  some  excuse.  The  Florentine 
force  had  no  able  leader;  and  many  were  disposed  to 
receive  the  Emperor,  though  the  majority  were  not.  There 
were  also  Florentines  with  him,  who  still  desired  to  stand 
well  with  those  within  the  walls;  and,  possibly,  among 
these  was  Dante,  who,  though  he  had  often  been  con- 
demned to  death,  still  lived  in  hope  of  overcoming  the 
malice  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Thus  the  parties  remained 
for  two  months  looking  at  each  otlier.  This  is  neither 
the  way  to  make  war,  nor  to  obtain  peace.  In  the  mean 
time  fever  attacked  the  Imperial  troops ;  the  Emj)eror  was 
taken  ill,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  All  Saints, 
October  31*'.,  he  retired  with  the  remains  of  his  army 
towards  San  Casciano.  Villani  relates  the  story,  that  se- 
veral days  before  he  left  S.  Salvi,  the  Count  of  Savoy 
remarking  to  the  Abbot  and  a  few  monks  who  were  j»re- 
sent,  that,  according  to  a  certain  prophecy,  the  Emperor 
would  conquer  even  to  the  Capo  del  Moudo,  thereby  pro- 
bably meaning  Home:  the  Abbot  laughing  replied:  **Ali, 
my  Lord,  now  then  is  the  prophecy  fulfilled,  for  close  by 
there  is  a  way  without  an  exit,  which  is  called  Capo  di 
MondtP.  The  Emperor  at  first  moved  to  the  plain  of  the 
Ema,  only  three  miles  from  the  city.  Three  days  after,  he 
])n)cocdca  to  San  Casciano,  where  he  received  reinforce- 
ments from  l^isa  and  Genoa,  and  remained  till  the  G"*  of 
January,  without  doing  any  other  injury  to  his  neighbours 
than  burning  a  few  farm  houses,  and  taking  several  fort- 
resses that  were  near:  but  for  all  this  the  Florentines 
would  not  venture  out  to  give  him  battle,  nor  could  they  be 
provoked  to  do  it.  On  the  contrary  they  dismissed  a 
portion  of  their  allies.  The  Emperors  army  suffered  se- 
verely from  disease  in  San  Casciano,  and  the  mortality 
spread  as  far  as  Florence.  (Consequently  he  retired  to 
Poggibonzi,  and  there  remained  in  cjintonments  on  Monte 
Imperiale,  in  central  Tuscany,  till  the  6"'.  of  March,  sur- 
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rounded  by  enemies,  his  troops  being  perpetually  harassed 
by  the  Sanesi,  by  the  soldiers  of  king  Robert  stationed  at 
(JoUe  in  the  Val  d'Elsa,  and  by  the  Florentines  who  garri- 
soned San  Gemignano.*  So  that  his  forces  endured  many 
privations,  and  were  much  reduced  in  number.  In  fact 
the  Emperor  had  failed  in  all  that  he  had  attempted,  both 
in  northern  and  central  Italy :  his  allies  were  disappointed, 
and  his  German  followers  disheartened.  There  was  only 
one  other  chance  of  success  that  remained.  He  had  not 
tried  his  fortune  in  the  South  of  Italy.  In  union  with 
the  naval  force  of  Frederic  of  Sicily,  he  might  still  drive 
king  Robert  from  his  throne,  and  by  obtaining  the  king- 
dom of  Apulia,  would  have  another  opportunity  of  sub- 
duing the  rest  of  Italy.  It  is  doubtful  with  whom  this 
scheme  originated,  or  whether  it  formed  a  part  of  the 
original  programme.  It  may  have  been  the  advice  of 
that  far-seeing  mind  which  counselled  from  the  first  a  de- 
cisive blow.  Here,  in  fact,  was  another  commencement; 
the  Emperor  was  to  leave  the  Tuscans  alone  and  strike 
at  king  Robert.**    The  Ambassadors  of  Frederic,   who 

*  In  the  '^Kelatio  de  itinere  Italico  Honrici  VII.  ImporatoriH  ab 
Aiiuo  MCCCX.  usque  ad  Annum  MCCCXII.  ad  Clcmcntcm  V.  Papam, 
Auctore  Nicoitto  Episcopo  Hotrontinense,  autea  edita  &  Clarissimo  Viru 
Sifphano  BaUizio;  nunc  autcm  in  Italicorum  commodum  rccusa.  Ke- 
rum  Italicarum  Scriptoros.  Tom.  nonus.  p.  887 — 888,  we  read: 
**Po9tquam  non  inveniebantur  plura  victualia  circa  Sanctum  Cn88ia- 
num,  Dominus  Impcrator  reccssit  versus  Podiobonizi  inter  ISenas 
directe,  et  Florentiam>  ct  Sanctum  Miniatum,  et  ibi  Montcm,  quern 
vucavit  Imperialero,  pricccpit  wdilicari,  et  per  incolas  kabitari. 

Qui  libenter  hoc  fecerunt,  cum  alias  ibi  securi  existeutes,  mi|Itis 
annis  per  Ue^cm  Karolum  Castrum  oorum  fuissct  destructum  ct  per 
Florentinos  condemnatum,  quod  amplius  non  kabitaretur.  .  .  .  Ilis 
diobus  prope  Montcm  Imperialem  ad  unum  milliarc,  ad  duo,  vel  ad 
tria  in  tribus  castris  major  pars  stipendiariorum  Thusciiu  erat,  et 
propter  offensionem  gentis  Imperatoris,  quii'  victualia  dc  ("nssulis 
venientia  conducebat,  illi,  qui  crant  in  castro  Collis  prope  Sanctum 
(icminianum,  in  uno  campo  molli  aliquos  intcrfccerunt ,  et  aliquos 
accepcrunt;  inter  quos  fuit  unus  Imperntoris  consanguineus  Dominus 
Aymo  do  Albomonte  captu»*\  The  Bishop  comjdains  bitterly  of  the 
injury  committed  by  some  of  the  Imperial  soldiers  on  the  temporal 
floods  of  the  clergy  and  religious  orders,  "contra  Deum  et  justitiHm*\ 
Hut  these  were  the  misdoings  of  the  rebaldi.  Notwithstanding  that 
the  Mariscalco,  when  put  on  his  metal,  made  many  examples  of 
these,  it  would  appear  that  discipline  was  not  well  observed. 

**  After  the  condemnation  of  king  Kobert,  Villani's  words  are: 
**Fatto  cio  prcse  consiglio  lo  Imperadore  di  non  urtare  co'  Fioren- 
tini  c  con  li  altri  Toscani,  che  poco  u'avea  guadagnato  uka  peggio- 
rata  sua  condizione,  e  di  farsi  dal  capo  e  d*  andare  /^opra  il  Re 
Kuberto  con  tutto  suo  sforza  e  torli  il  regno;  e  se  venuto  li  fosse 
fatto,  ni  credea  v.Hiterv  signore  (V  Italia;   e  di  verlo  cohi  sarehbe  stato. 
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came  to  the  Emperor  to  sign  this  league,  brought  with 
them  money  to  pay  up  the  arrears  due  to  his  troops,  who 
then  proceeded  to  Pisa  where  they  arrived  March  9***. 
1313.  Here  the  Emperor  renewed  his  process  against  the 
Florentines;  sentencing  them  to  pains  and  penalties  which 
he  had  no  power  to  carry  out.  He  also  issued  similar 
condemnations  against  king  Robert,  which  Pope  John  XXII 
annulled.  During  his  stay  in  Pisa,  Pietrasanta  in  Luni- 
giana  was  taken.  May  2S*".;  and  Sarzana  surrendered  to 
the  Marquises  of  Malismni  who  held  with  the  Emperor. 
He  also  received  supplies  of  men  and  money.  In  the 
summer  his  cavalry  amoimted  to  upwards  4000  men,  more 
than  one  half  of  whom  were  Germans.  At  his  request, 
the  Gcnovcsi  armed  70  galleys,  which  the  Admiral,  Lamba 
d'  Oria,  brought  to  Porto  risano,  and  thence  took  to  the 
island  of  Ponza.  King  Frederic  also  armed  50  galleys. 
On  a  fixed  day,  August  5^''.,  the  Emperor  left  Pisa,  and 
Frederic  left  Messina,  and  landing  in  Calabria  took  the 
city  of  Reggio.  Fortune  seemed  once  more  disposed  to 
smile  on  Henry,  but  it  was  only  a  momentary  illusion. 

The  Emperor  crossed  the  Elsa,  and  made  an  effort  to 
take  Castcllo  Fiorentino.  Then  passing  beyond  Colle  and 
Poggibonzi,  and  by  the  gates  of  Siena,  which  was  strongly 
garrisoned,  he  pitched  his  camp  on  monte  Aperti,  by  the 
river  Arbia,  the  scene  of  the  fatal  overthrow  of  the  Flo- 
rentine Guelfs  in  1260.  When  the  Emperor  left  Pisa  he 
was  not  well,  but  would  not,  on  this  account,  delay  his 
appointed  departure :  now ,  he  became  very  ill ,  and  went  to 
the  baths  of  ^Marcereto  in  the  plain  of  Inletta,  and  from 
thence  to  the  town  of  Bonconvento,  twelve  miles  beyond 
Siena.  Here  the  symptoms  of  his  disease  exhibited  their 
fatal  character,  and  he  passed  from  this  life  on  the  day 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  August  24*''.,  1313.  Thus  perished  all 
Dante's  hopes  of  restoration,  with  honour,  to  his  native 
city,  through  the  intervention  and  authority  of  Henry  of 
Luxemburg :  and  thus  j)erished  also  the  hope  of  an  united 
Italv. 

Circat  was  the  grief  of  the  Imperial  troops  at  the  death 
of  their  chief,  and  bitter  was  the  sorrow  of  the  bereaved 
(Uiibelins.  The  (iuclfs  rejoiced.  The  army  destined  for  the 
invasion  of  Apulia  dispersed;  and  the  Italians  returned  to 

8eId(Uononavcs8erij)nr{ito,  comcinnanziiliremo".  l.IX.c.  50.  This  was 
cortaiiily  a  iioMc  scheme,  wortliy  of  a  patriotic  mind,  such  as  that 
of  Dante  Allijifhieri,  and  which  modern  patriots  have  successfully 
acted  upon. 
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their  homes.  The  Barons  of  the  Empire  and  the  Cavaliers, 
with  the  Pisans,  brought  the  royal  corpse  through  the 
Marenuna  to  Pisa,  and  buried  it  in  the  Duomo  with  great 
honour  and  much  himentation. 

"This  was  the  end  of  the  Kmperor  Henry  VII.  And 
let  not  the  reader  marveP',  adds  villani,  "that,  for  two 
reasons,  we  have  ccmtinued  his  history  without  interniption ; 
one  because  all  Christian  people,  and  even  the  Greeks 
and  Saracens,  watched,  with  great  interest,  his  progress 
and  fortune,  and  there  was  little  to  observe  elsewhere; 
the  other,  because  in  so  short  a  time  he  experienced  such 
great  vicissitudes.  And  truly,  it  was  believed  by  the 
wise,  that  if  a  prince  of  such  valor,  and  the  leader  of  such 
an  enterprize,  had  not  been  so  soon  cut  off,  he  would 
have  conquered  the  kingdom  from  king  Robert,  who  had 
but  slender  means  of  defending  it.  In  fact,  it  was  said 
by  many,  that  the  king  would  not  heave  waited  for  the 
attack,  but  would  have  fled  to  Provence  5  and  it  was  argued, 
that,  when  the  Emperor  had  conquered  the  kingdom,  it 
would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  have  conquered  all 
Italy,  and  other  provinces  beside".  (1.  IX.,  c.  52}.  The 
Chronicler  sums  up  the  career  and  character  of  tlie  Em- 
peror, as  follows  — 

Henry  Count  of  Luxemburg  reigned  three  years,  seven 
months,  and  eight  days,  from  the  day  of  his  first  corona- 
tion to  that  of  his  death.  He  was  good,  wise,  just,  and 
gracious;  honest,  brave,  and  fearless;  a  good  catholic,  and 
of  modest  lineage.  He  had  a  magnanimous  heart,  and 
was  much  feared  and  held  in  awe;  and,  had  he  lived  longer, 
he  would  have  accomplished  very  great  things".  (1.  IX., 
c.  1).  "He  possessed  also  this  supreme  virtue  —  lie  was 
never  disheartened  by  adversity,  nor  elated  by  success", 
(ibid.  c.  48.) 

All  that  the  Poet  could  do  for  the  Emperor,  he  did.  He 
raised  him  from  a  mortal  throne  to  onii  immortal,  in  those 
regions  of  divine  poetry,  which  will  remain  to  charm  and 
edify  posterity,  though  the  Apennines  should  disa))pear, 
and  the  blue  waters  of  the  Tuscan  sea  no  longer  bathe 
the  shores  of  Italy.     Enthrcmed  in  his  high  place. 

In  quel  gran  seggio,  a  che  tu  gli  occhi  tieni, 

the    Alio  Arrifjo  will   share  with  Dante  the  glory  of  an 
imperishable  crown. 

In  the  cloistci's  of  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  there 
stands    a  sarcophagus  of  the   \V^.    Cent.,    well   wrought 
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and  architecturally  arranged.  It  has  a  cornice ,  frieze,  and 
architrave  y  supported  by  a  plinth  with  four  corintliian 
consols,  an  eagle  occupying  the  central  panel;  above,  on  the 
arriiy  between  two  larger  figures  detached;  are  the  eleven 
desciples  beneath  a  row  of  arches:  it  is  the  work  of  one 
Maestro  Tino,  a  pupil  of  Giovanni  Pisano.  On  the  top, 
reclines,  at  full  length,  a  manly  figure  in  a  long  embroi- 
dered robe  seme  with  imperial  eagles.  The  visitor,  as  he 
paces  through  the  sacred  sanctuary,  remarks  it  with  at- 
tention, and  asks:  'Whose  monument  is  this?'  —  'It  is  the 
dei)Osit^)ry  of  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  Emperor,  Henry 
of  Luxemburg,  the  hope  of  Dante  AUighien.'* 

In  front,  on  the  frieze,  is  the  following  inscription: 

Hoc  .  IN  SARCOPHAGO  .  NONQUIDEM  .  SPERNENDO 
IIENRICI  .  OLIM  .  LUCENBURGENSIS  .  COMETIS  .  y 
POSTIIEC  .  SEPTIMI  .  EIUS  .  NOMINIS  .  ROMANORUM 
IMPER ATORIS  .  OSSA  .  CONTINENTUR .  QUE  8ECUND0  .  POST 
EIUS  .  FATUM  .  ANNO  .  VIDELICET  .  &  .  CCC  .  XV  .  DIE 
VERO  .  XXV  .  SEXTILIS  .  PISAS  .  TRANSLATA  .  SUMMO 
CUM  .  IIONORE  .  y  FUNERE  .  HOC  .  IN  .  PHANO  .  ADIlfic 
VS^  .  DIEM  .  COLLOCATA  .  PERMANSERE. 

The  war  which  Henry  Vll^**  carried  on  in  Italy*,  was 
one  of  parties  and  of  principles  (see  p.  203);  Italians  stood 
in  battle  array  against  Italians,  and  members  of  the  same 
family  might  be  found  in  both  the  camps.  But  the  Em- 
perors of  (icmiany,  as  M'^  Hallam**  has  well  observed, 
did  not  interfere  as  foreigners  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  they 
came  as  those  who  had  a  right  to  rule,  and  to  be  regarded 
as  the  messengers  of  peace ,  rather  than  as  the  heralds  of 
war,  though  force  was  necessary  to  restore  order  and 
tranquility  ***. 

*  Years  npo  the  Author  measured,  and  made  a  drawing  of  this 
area  sepolcrale.  It  is  in  a  good  style ,  and  remarkable  for  the  ab- 
Hcncc  of  the  j^othic  clement.  The  figures  at  the  sides  are  not  want- 
ing in  prandeur  and  dignity.  The  height  is  six  feet  nine  inches. 
tlie  length  of  the  central  portion,  or  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
Architrave,  is  eight  feet  eight. 

**  **  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages*\  Vol.  I. 
Chap.  III.  pt.  1. 

***  The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  full  information  on  this  subject 
should  consult  the  work  of  OchlenschlUgcr'*:  Geschichte  des  Komiscbon 
Kaisertlmms  in  dcm  vierzchnten  Jahrhundert.  Frankfurt.  1755,  lib. 
2— G.  And  the  work  of  F.  W.  Bartliold.  **Dor  Komerzng  Knnig 
Ileinriflis  von  Liitzclburg'*.  Kiinigsberg,  IS.'JO  -  31.  Also  Donniges 
••Acta  Ilcnrici  VII.  et(.\  Herlin.  Is:i9;  and  the  "Geschichte  dos 
tcutschcn  Kaiserthums  etc.''  Jlorlin,  1S41. 
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CANTO  XXXI.,  VERSI  103-108. 

Quale  c  colui  die  forse  di  Croazia 
Vicne  a  veder  la  Veronica  nostra, 
Che  per  V  antica  fama  non  si  sazia, 

Ma  dice  nel  pcnsier,  fin  che  si  uiostra: 
Signer  niio  Gesu  Cristo,  Dio  verace, 
Or  fii  si  fatta  la  sembianza  vostraV 

During  the  Giubilee  of  1300,  the  Veronica  was 
shown  every  Friday  and  festival  day. (Vill.  VIII., 
36).  The  Ostensione  delle  SS.  Relufuie  is  one  of 
the  functions  of  the  holy-week.  On  Thursday 
evening,  a  little  before  seven  o'clock,  there  is  a 
singular  ceremony  performed  in  S.  Peter's  of 
washing  the  high  altar  with  wine.  The  canons 
form  a  circle  round  it,  and  each,  with  a  brusli  in 
his  hand,  gives  it  a  smear  as  he  passes,  a  service 
is  chaunted  by  them  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
scene,  like  a  pagan  incantation,  as  witnessed  in 
the  gloom  of  the  evening,  is  suggestive  of  a  dance 
of  witches.  After  this  a  procession  is  formed, 
preceded  by  a  cross,  and  stations  itself  under 
the  balcony  on  the  right  of  the  altar.  Lights 
now  appear  above,  and  the  relics  are  brought 
forth,  and  exhibited  to  the  faithfiil  who  fall  on  their 
knees.  Wlien  seen  by  the  Author,  there  were 
four.*  The  last  but  one  was  a  portion  of  the  true 
cross,  and  the  last  of  all  the  "Volto  Santo".  A 
guilded  frame  and  a  gleaming  plate  of  glass  were 
almost  all  that  could  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye,  but  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  lorgnciie^  an 
egg-shaped    head    in    the   Greek    manner,    of  a 


*  Francesco  CancclHcri  in  his  '^Descrizione  dclle  Funzioni  delln 
Sottimana  Santa"  Homa  1818.  states,  p.  103  that  the  fieiiquic  mag 
yiari  arc  only  three  in  number,  the  Cross^  the  Volto  Santo  ^  and  the 
Lauvc  whicli  arc  shown  by  the  Canons  from  the  lo'^p^ia  above  the 
statue  of  the  Veronica.  So  possibly,  on  this  occasion,  one  was  shown 
twice  over;  tlicy  arc  exhibited  so  hipfh  up  that  an  exercise  of  faith, 
or  an  opera  pflass,  is  neeessar}*  to  distin^ruisli  them. 
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brownish  colour,  on  a  white  ground,  with  an  ex- 
pansive front,^  and  two  appendages  of  hair  hang- 
ing down  at  the  sides,  was  distinctly  observed; 
the  face  resembled  the  traditional  featm*es  of  our 
Lord,  and  the  porti'ait  seemed  very  similar  to 
the  one  preserved  at  Prag.  (M.  S.  April  5'*'.  1855.) 
Copies  of  the  "Volto  Santo"  may  be  seen  in 
various  places;  there  is  one  by  Guiuo  at  Bologna. 


CANTO  XXXII.,  VERSI  7-9. 

Neir  ordine  die  fanno  i  terzi  scdi, 
Siedc  Rachel  di  sotto  da  costci. 
Con  Beatrice,  si  come  tu  vedi. 

Saint  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  ( 1 09 1  — 1 1 53),  famed 
no  less  for  his  contemplative  habits  than  for  his 
stirring  eloquence,  whose  writings  have  been  called 
'a  liver  of  Paradise',  was  greatly  devoted  to  the 
Madonna  (XXXI.,  100 — 103),  and  is  here  very 
properly  selected  for  directing  the  Poet's  attention 
to  her  heavenly  court. 

In  the  description  given  of  the  rosa  sempiterna^ 
and  how  its  everlasting  petals  were  arranged,  the 
Hebrew  women  are  placed  in  a  divisional  row, 
one  beneath  the  other.  The  Virgin  is  above  all,  then 
comes  Eve,  then  Rachel  and  Beatrice,  then  Sarah, 
Rebecca,  Judith,  and  Ruth.  As  these  were  real 
persons,  as  well  as  symbolical  figures,  it  may 
be  supposed  that  Beatrice  is  no  exception  to  the 
rest;  this,  in  fact,  is  the  strongest  argument  for 
the  personality  of  Beatrice.  But  if  this  be  ad- 
mitted, it  must  also  be  admitted  that  she  was 
some  one  contemporary  with  Rachel,  for  they 
are  here  placed  togctlier.  This  connection,  how- 
ever, is  meant  to  show  the  intimate  relation  be- 
tween the  contemplation  of  Divine  things,  and  the 
Wisdom  which  is  from  above;  and  that  the  lad)- 
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of  Dante's  mind,  by  whom,  in  this  ^^Itinerartum 
mentis  ad  Deuni\  he  had  been  raised  to  the  visible 
contemplation  of  Deity,  was  to  him  as  much  a 
mental  reality,  as  the  existence  of  her  partner  in 
glory,  Dante  addresses  her  as  though  he  were 
praying  to  the  Saviour  of  mankind  (Canto  XXXI., 
79 — 93),  in  language  that  could  never  be  ad- 
dressed to  any  mere  mortal  woman,  however 
distinguished  for  her  Christian  graces: 

O  Donna^  in  cui  la  mia  speranza  vigO; 

E  che  soiFristi  per  la  mia  salute 

In  inferno  lasciar  le  tue  vestige; 
Di  tante  cose^  quante  io  ho  vedute^ 

Dal  tuo  podere  e  dalla  tua  bontate 

Riconosco  la  grazia  e  la  virtute. 
Tu  m'  hai  di  servo  tratto  a  libertate 

Per  tutte  quelle  vie,  per  tutt'  i  modi 

Che  di  ci6  fare  avean  la  potestate. 
La  tua  magnifieenza  in  me  custodi, 

Si  che  P  anima  mia  che  fatta  hai  sana, 

Piacente  a  te  dal  corpo  si  disnodi. 

This  beautiful  and  pious  prayer  is  inferior  only 
to  that  of  S.  Bernard  to  the  Madonna ;  in  fact ,  it 
is  such  as  Dante  might  have  addressed  to  her,  and 
is  alone  sufficient  to  show  that  Beatrice,  whose 
character  throughout  the  whole  poem  is  most  con- 
sistent, was  none  other  than  the  christian  version 
of  that  "Woman"  which  sublimated  the  soul  of 
Boethius  to  the  summit  of  true  wisdom. 

We  have  in  Beatrice  an  idealism  transformed 
into  a  realism,  just  as  Boethius  had  learnt  to 
think  of  the  spiritual  region  as  a  substantial  one, 
and  to  give  a  personal  reality  to  that  Philosophy 
which  was  raising  him  to  God. 

Boethius^  says  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice*,  "felt  that  he 
was  not  merely  personifying ^  but  that,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  his  heart  and  mind  were  laid  open  to  the  scrutiny 

•  "MediffiVftl  Philosophy'*. 
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of  an  actual  person^*.  And  he  adds:  '^ut  those  who 
were  familiar  with  the  lan^age  of  the  book  of  Proverbs, 
and  of  the  Prophets,  could  not  but  feel  that  if  he  had 
spoken  of  Wisdom  as  actually  coming  to  him  and  holding 
converse  with  him,  he  would  have  expressed  what  he 
meant,  he  would  better  have  explained  what  true  Philo- 
sophy is,  and  what  the  reward  ol  it  is,  than  he  could  do 
by  appearing  to  clothe  a  passion  or  habit  of  his  own 
mind,  with  a  substance  which  does  not  belong  to  if. 

Dante,  who  had  been  a  devout  student  of  Boe- 
thius  and  of  his  Consolations,  worked  out  dramati- 
cally what  is  here  suggested ;  he  clothed  Beatrice 
with  the  charms  of  a  beautifiil  and  beloved  wo- 
man, and  then,  giving  himself  up  to  her  divine 
guidance,  rose  superior  to  all  his  misfortunes, 
and,  through  her,  created  for  himself  an  imperish- 
able fame. 


CANTO  XXXm.,  VERSI  1—39. 

Virgine  Madre,  figlia  del  tuo  Figlio, 
Umile  ed  alta  piu  che  creatura, 
Termine  iisso  a'  etemo  consiglio, 
&c.        &c. 

The  prayer  of  St.  Bernard  to  the  Virgin  Mo- 
ther is  one  of  the  noblest  passages  in  the  Divina 
Commedia.  Had  Dante  written  nothing  more 
than  this,  it  would  alone  have  entitled  him  to 
the  highest  place  among  Italian  poets.  Whether 
we  regard  it  for  the  profound  piety  of  which  it 
is  the  free  and  forceable  exponent,  or,  following 
the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chiu'ch,  for 
the  theological  and  philosophical  accuracy  with 
which  its  tenets  are  expressed,  or  for  the 
sublimity  and  beauty  of  the  poetry,  it  is  in  every 
way  incomparable,  and  excites  our  admiration 
more  and  more,  the  oftener  we  read  it,  and  the 
more  we  reflect  upon  it.  Dante  has  here  done 
full  justice  to  his  own  Muse,   and  to  the   reputa- 
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tion  of  the  Saint  for  mellifluous  oratory.  The 
concluding  canto  of  the  divine  poem  is  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  perfect  of  the  whole.  There  is 
here  no  weakness,  no  falling  off,  no  failing;  but 
an  energy,  a  fullness,  and  a  finished  mastery 
which  tell  by  what  intense  emotion  these  senti- 
ments were  awakened  in  the  mind  of  the  Poet, 
how  his  spirit  rose,  as  by  inspiration,  to  the 
loftiest  summit  of  intellectual  conception,  and 
with  what  devout  solicitude  he  Jovingly  laboured 
to  complete  his  immortal  work. 


CANTO  XXXIII.,  VERSI  85-88. 

Nel  Buo  profondo  vidi  che  s'  interna, 
Legato  con  amore  in  un  volume, 
Oil)  che  per  Y  universo  si  squadema*; 

Sustanzia  ed  accidente,  e  lor  costume, 
Tutti  conflati  insieme  per  tal  modo, 
Che  cio  eh'  io  dico  b  un  sempiice  lume. 

The  relation  which  a  poem  bears  to  the  mind 
of  its  writer ,  such  as  the  Divina  Commedia  to  the 
mind  of  Dante,  to  compare  human  things  with 
divine,  is  analogous  to  that  which  Nature  bears 
to  the  mind  of  her  Author.  For  Nature  is  the 
book  of  God,  in  which  we  may  read,  through 
successions  of  phenomena  harmoniously  arranged 
on  fixed  principles,  the  eternal  ideas  of  the  Crea- 
tor of  all  things.  Thus  the  Universe  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  mind  of  Deity  displayed  and  de- 
veloped in  intelligible  modes  and  forms  alike  of 
matter  and  spirit.  Or,  in  other  words,  it  is  the 
objective  form  and  expression  of  the  infinite  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  which  are  God's  essen- 
tial attributes.  And  though  the  system  of  which 
our  planet  forms  a  part,  be  but  as  a  word  in 
this  boundless  book ,  and  we  ourselves  almost  as 
nothing  in  comparison,  yet,  there  it  is,  stamped 
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with  the  mark  of  its  Creator,  and  there  also  are  we, 
the  living  representatives  of  his  intellectual  image. 
(See  on  Par.  XXVI.,  106—108.) 

The  more  this  book  is  studied,  and  the  better 
it  is  understood,  the  clearer  and  more  correct 
will  our  notions  be  of  Him  who  produced  it  from 
Himself.  The  knowledge  we  acquire  of  God  in 
Nature,  as  in  Grace,  is  a  growing  knowledge. 
Science  is  as  the  ladder  by  which  we  ascend  to  the 
highest  heaven.  By  a  correct  knowledge  of  God's 
works,  we  are  led  to  the  knowledge  of  Himself, 
and  the  reflex  light  of  Divine  Truth,  illuminating 
his  image  in  our  hearts,  draws  them  ever  to- 
wards Him; 

si,  che  verso  Dio 
Tatti  tirati  sonO;  c  tutti  tirano. 

As  the  capacity  of  the  mind  increases  with  every 
advance  that  is  made  in  the  acquisition  of  truth, 
so,  the  more  we  know,  the  more  we  are  conscious 
that  we  have  still  to  learn,  and  the  more  we  de- 
sire to  increase  our  knowledge. 

Yet  soon  there  is  a  limit,  and  beyond  this  the 
mind  struggles  in  vain  to  acquire  what  it  has 
not,  but  which  it  imagines  can  alone  quiet  and 
content  its  longings.  Dante  Allighieri  lived  to 
know  this,  and  was  privileged  to  record  it.  With 
true  knowledge  comes  humility,  deep  and  pene- 
trating. This  is  the  turning  -  point  of  conversion 
to  a  state  of  grace:  here  is  the  ^Usoleiia^^  on  which 
the  penitent  soul  must  land  on  its  passage  heaven- 
ward (Purg.  I.,  too — 105):  and  here  grows  the 
symbolical  ^^giunco  schietto^^  with  which  the  Chris- 
tian's temples  must  be  bound.  The  conquests 
achieved  in  physical  and  intellectual  science,  then 
issue  in  higher  victories  of  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity.  The  acquisitions  of  the  mind  are  sanc^ 
tified  by  Divine  Grace  bestowed  on  the  inner  man 
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through  the  ministration  of  Beatrice.  Thus  the 
Poet  approaches  the  allotted  term  of  his  labours, 
and  the  consummation  of  his  career.  Thus  also 
the  devout  christian  soul,  quelt  anima  beata,  whose 
life  has  been  a  ministry  of  love  from  first  to  last, 
spiritualizing  and  rendering  beautiful,  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  his  Saints ,  the  duties  of  this  present 
sphere,  rises  to  participate  in  the  glories  that 
shall  be  revealed,  and  approaches  with  meekness 
to  receive  a  crown  of  life,  (see  p.  475.) 

In  the  ideal  vision  of  the  Deity,  Dante  beholds 
Sustanzia  ed  accidente;  e  lor  costume  ^ 

forming ,  as  it  were,  a  pareglio  of  the  visible  and 
intellectual  worlds.  He  who  has  learnt  to  discern 
God  in  all  things,  comes,  thi'ough  Holiness,  to 
see  all  things  in  God  —  la  Luce  Elerna  —  not 
as  the  mystics  pertended,  but  as  the  regenerated 
soul  perceives  them,  in  the  Light,  from  which 
the  mind  can  never  turn  away, 

Perocchfc  il  ben,  eh'  fe  del  volere  obbictto, 
Tutto  s'  accoglie  in  lei,  e  fuor  di  quella 
E  difettivo  cio,  eh'  h  li  perfctto. 

Within  the  eternal  source  of  all  created  things, 
which  radiates  its  influence  through  boundless 
space,  Dante  distinguishes  the  figure  of  a  man. 
Around  the  point  which  first  subdued  his  sight, 
three  circles  are  observed  of  equal  measure  but 
of  different  hues,  the  second  is  reflected  from  the 
first,  and  the  third,  which  is  of  the  colour  of 
flame,  proceeds  equally  from  the  other  two.  As 
the  Poet  gazes,  the  strength  of  his  vision  increases 
with  its  use.  Within  the  second  ring  there  is 
the  image  of  the  incarnate  Word.  Dante  seeks 
to  ascertain  how  this  can  be.  But  it  is  too  hard 
for  him.  Yet  the  knowledge  which  he  desires  is 
vouchsafed.  A  vivid  ray  of  Divine  Grace ,  by  im- 
mediate intuition,  suddenly  flashes  it  spontaneously 
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upon  his  mind.  —  He  sees  —  he  knows  —  but 
cannot  describe  more.  His  will  is  drawn  by  Love 
within  the  movement  of  the  spheres ;  and  the  work 
of  his  sanctification  is  complete. 

AH'  alta  fantasia  qui  mancb  possa: 
Ha  gik  volgeva  il  mio  disiro  e  '1  vellCy 
8)  come  ruata,  che  igaalmente  h  mossa^ 

U  amor  ehe  muove  il  sole  e  T  altre  stelle. 


Finis. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTE,  p.  583. 

p.  V.  1.  5,  for  **he",  read  he;  also  p.  278,  1.  17. 

p.  10,  1.  9,  after  "  di",  insert  14.     In  thU  Codice  (No.  1728)  there  is 
•   the  marginal  note  — 

"Come  date  mori  adi  14  de  settembre  1321 
et  area  ani  56  et  mesi  .4.  qnando  mori. 

which   will   gi?e   for  his  birth -day  Uie  14tb  of  May,  old 

style, 
p.  19,  1.  5,  insert,  in  margin,  No.  1485. 
p.  30,  1.  4  from  bottom,  for  ''ciasama'*,  read  eiatcuna, 
p.  53,  1.  11,  for  **  disk'*,  read  </fM ;  1.  36,  for  <'fpe",  readme, 
p.  54,  1.  10,  for  "congione",  read  congiorue;  1.  12,  for   "de  la",   read 

al ;  1.  30,  for  "consiegne",  read  eonsUffue. 
p.  55,  1.  27,  for  "  prende",  read  proeede, 
p.  56,  L  29,  for  "  praemizatur",  read  proemiuUur. 
p.  58,  1.  27,  for  <*monarco",  read  monaco. 
p.  59,  1.  1,  for  "li  colpi",  read  *"  le  eofpe. 
p.  61,  L  14,  for  *'as8io*',  read  usew. 
p.  64,  1.  28,  for    "  operava",    read    tperava,   and    for    "  perduto",    read 

perdinari  (for  per  denari). 
p.  67,  1.  22,  for  "  terzini",  read  terzine. 
p.  77,  1.  25,  for  "ova",  read  era, 
p.  104,  1.  29,  for  « ir,  read  la. 

p.  107,  1.  6,  for  '*  1455"  read  1485;  L  9,  for  "have*",  read  here. 
p.  Ill,  1.  4  fh>m  bottom,  for  "al",  read  el, 
p.  123,  L  24,  for  "  lay",  read  lie ;  also  at  p.  405,  1.  7. 
p.  155,  L  4,  for  "Litterati",  read  Letterati. 
p.  170,  1.  30,  for  **  prodigeous",  read  prodigious. 
p.  201,  1.  8,  for  "  Disposata*',  read  IHsponsata. 
p.  234,  1.  13,  for  **  Felicitious",  read  Felicitous. 
p.  240,  1.  4,  for  "ragonare",  read  ragionare. 
p.  243,  1.  10,  for  "108**,  read  81. 
p.  252,  last  line,  for  "  1999",  read  3199. 
p.  283,  1.  30,  for  "diccnne",   read   decenm  \    also   nt    p.    284,    1.    19  nnd 

26,  and  p.  593,  1.  12. 
p.  298,  1.  18,  after  "  Jacopo",  insert  deUa  Lana. 
p.  304,  1.  2  from  bottom,  for  **  Sam",  read  Lam. 
p.  322,  1.  13,  for  1532,"  read  1332, 
p.  324,  1.  27,  for  "  battaglie",  read  hattaylia, 
p.  327,  1.  3  from  bottom,  for  "was",  read  is. 
p.  343,  1.  29,  for  "  le",  read  la. 
p.  586,  1.  35,  for  "  proceeded",  read  preceded. 
p.  590,  1.  31,  for  "  vicendo",  read  vicenda. 
p.  591,  1.  37,  for  "crop",  read  cross. 
p.  593,  1.  40,  for  **  confirmity",  read  con/ormit*f. 
p.  GUI,  1.  7,  col.  1,  for  "390",  read  39G. 


ERRATA  E  CORRIGENDA. 


Page  26.,  1.  15,  for  "del",  read  deW;  p.  29.,  1.  2  from  bottom,  for 
"Magliabechiano",  read  Magliabeckiana;  p.  85.,  1.  13,  for  '^Benve- 
nuta**,  read  Benvenuto;  p.  126.,  1.  4  from  bottom,  for  **Pier  delle 
Vigne",  read  Pier  delta  Vigna;  p.  198.,  1.  10,  for  "Meteralogy", 
read  Meteorology:  p.  208.,  1.  8  from  end,  for  "Velutello",  read  Vel- 
luteUo;  p.  228.,  1.  14  and  33,  p.  229.,  1.  21,  p.  249.,  1.  23,  and  p.  250., 
1.  3  from  bottom,  for  "fieri",  read  fiere;  p.  333.,  1.  19,  p.  336.,  1.  19, 
and  p.  433.,  1.  14,  for  "  Averrhois**,  read  Averrhoes;  p.  392.,  1.  6,  for 
"Bourdeaux",  read  Bordeaux;  p.  457.,  1.  6  from  bottom,  for  "Gac- 
oiaguida^*,  read  Cacciaguida. 
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INDEX. 


A, 

Abati,  Ser  Neri,  118. 

Aborray  meaning  of,  147. 

Acciaioli,  Agnolo,  322. 

Accorso,  a  jurisconsult,  421. 

Acerra,  the  count  of,  357. 

Achilles,  his  love  for  Poljxena, 
108. 

Adam,  the  time  he  spent  in  Pa- 
radise, 408,  528. 

Adam,  the  vision  of,  515. 

Adamo,  Maestro,  159. 

Admirals,  the  Senesi,  225. 

ad  esto  .  .  and  . .  a  quesio^  336. 

Adrian  I.,  Pope,  373. 

Agencies,  spiritual,  481. 

Agnes  and  Chiara,  the  saints, 
404,  410. 

Agnese,  Sta.,  the  catacombs  of, 
at  Rome,  272. 

Air,  Prince  of  the  power  of  the, 
199. 

al  ringer  la  luce,  530. 

al  parer  and  al  piacer,  502. 

Alanus,  the  poet,  469. 

Alberi  d'orOt  the  seven,  273. 

Alberti,  Leandro,  133,  142. 

Albertus  Maenus,  313,  433. 

Albumazar  (Abou-Maschar),  on 
Meteors,  196. 

alcuna  and  netsuna,  100. 

alcuno  and  netsufto,  123. 

Alderotto,  Taddeo  d',  428. 

Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  261. 

Alexander  I.,  k.  of  Scotland,  488. 

—  n.,  k.  of  Scotland,  489. 

—  III.,  k.  of  Scotland,  487. 
Aliscamps,  the  boundary  of,  121. 
alia  gaietta  and  la  gaietta^  90. 
aOebtiando,  280. 


ALLiaHiBRi  (see  Dante)  name 
how  spelt,  9. 

Allighieri,  Piotro,  where  buried, 
400. 

Alo  cinger  la  luce,  530,  531. 

Alps,  the  Pennine,  140,  141. 

alia  mente  . .  and  altra  mente  . .  401. 

Altona,  codice  at,  71. 

alire  cose  .  .  and  aUe  case,  89. 

altre  cose  (V)  .  .  and  aW  allre  cose, 
513. 

altri  and  alii,  280. 

Alvemia,  or  La  Vemia,  413. 

Ambidui,  amhedui,  amendui  etc. 
93,  96. 

Ambra,  the  river,  567. 

Ambrose,  St.,  542. 

Amerigo  da  Narbona,  Messer,  395. 

Amore,  384. 

Anagni  (or  Alagna),  Pope  Boni- 
face at,  465. 

Anastasio,  the  Emperor,  121. 

Anastasius,  Pope,  121. 

Ancona,  the  Marca  of,  340. 

Anemo,  the  river  so-called,  135. 

Angeli,   Santa  Maria  degli,  405. 

Angellello  da  Carignano,  152. 

Aroels,  called  Elokm,  523. 

—  the  fallen,  as  introduced  by 
Dante,  120. 

—  Hierarchies  and  orders  of  the, 
534,  also,  in  note,  316. 

—  creation  of  the  nine  orders  of, 
540,  541,  543. 

—  St.  Jerome,  and  Aquinas  on, 
541. 

—  as  recognized  by  the  Hebrews, 
544. 

—  names  of  the,  544,  545. 

—  derived  from  the  Persians,  544. 

—  their  supposed  operations,  545. 
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AvoBLB,  Doeirine  of  the  Chnroh 
on,  546. 

—  in  the  Spheres,  546. 

—  the  corporeality  of  (?),  542. 

—  what,  and  in  note,  545. 

—  the  creation  of,  Milton  on  the, 
546. 

—  Milton*8  theory  of,  546. 

—  faU  of  the,  549. 

—  M'*  Jamieson  on,  note,  546. 

—  M'  Locke  on,  548* 

—  their  bodies  (?),  549. 
Anger  parked,  235. 
Animale,  il  freddo,  208. 
AnimaU  (i)  qwUtro.  277. 
AniMM,  what,  289. 

Aigou  and  Aragou,  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  Houses  of, 
899. 

Aigon,  Charles  of,  356,  506. 

Anonimo,  Commentary,  published 
by  Lord  Yemon,  166. 

Anselmo,  St.,  432. 

Anselmuceio,  grandson  of  the 
Count  Ugolino,  168. 

Antaldo  Antaldi,  il  Marchese,  the 
Codice  of,  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum Library,  50. 

Antichrist,  298. 

Antonio,  il  Padre,  of  Orvieto,  407. 

Antonio  d^Orso,  Bishop  of  Flo- 
rence,'568. 

Anxiani,  Palace  of  the,  at  Pisa, 
102. 

aperser  t  ali  , ,  apparver  aH  181. 

Aperti,  Monte,  battle  of,  876. 

Apocalypse,  the,  298,  301,  302, 
306. 

Apollo,  invocation  to,  315. 

Apollo  Sosianus,  Temple  of,  218. 

Apothecaries*  Company  at  Flo- 
rence, 231. 

Appetites,  the  natural,  remarks 
on,  109. 

Aqua  DiaUa,  220. 

Aquila,  the  Roman,  290. 

Aquinas  St.  Tliomas,  352,  393, 
433,  534,  536. 

Aragon,  Constance  of,  the  first 
•wife  of  Frederic  II"*,  342. 

Aragon,  Peter  of,  390,  391,  .H92, 
393. 

—  the  sons  of,  394. 
Archiano,  the  swollen,  198,  412. 
Arco  degli  Elisei,  455. 

Arena ,  Chapel  of  the  Madonna 
deir,  at  Padua,  217.  554. 

—  paintings  by  Giotto  in  the,  555. 


Aretino,  Leonardo,  91. 
Aresso,  Onittone  of,  89. 
Areszo,    Mino   of,    his    capitoli, 

88,  51. 
Argenti,  Filippo,  118. 
Aristarchus  of  Samos,  318. 
AaisTOTLS,    his   great  authority 
.     with  Dante,  241,  546. 
-^  his  theory  of  nature,  242. 

—  on  the  eyes  of  the  Mole ,  237. 

—  his  idea  of  Deity,  240. 

—  on  Dew,  268. 

—  his  mode  of  reasoning,  257. 

—  on  the  blood,  257. 

—  on  fcBtal  life,  257. 

—  on  the  "relics  of  Nutritioii'% 
258.. 

—  on  the  intellect  in  poienza, 
261. 

—  on  the  stars,  888.  ' 

—  Arable  versions  of  his  works, 
352. 

Aries,  notiee  of,  121. 
Arnault,  Daniel,  266. 
Amo,  the  Biver,  198,  227,  400, 
411. 

—  Valley  of  the,  281. 
Aaaioo,  Sbttimo,  CmmtofLuxem- 

burg,  896. 

—  his  election  to  the  Empire,  558. 

—  sets  out  for  Italy,  and  is  crown- 
ed at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  568. 

—  advent  of,  proceeded  by  a 
meteor,  558. 

—  Dino  Compagni,  on  the  char- 
acter of,  559. 

—  the  principles  of,  560. 

—  receives  the  Italian  Ambas- 
sadors at  Lausanne,  560. 

—  his  arrival ,  and  coronation  at 
Milan,  along  with  the  Em- 
press. 561. 

—  Revolt  in  Milan,  against,  562. 

—  Revolt  at  Cremona,  against, 
562.  • 

—  obtains  Vincensa  and  Padua, 
563. 

—  obtains  Cremona,  563. 

—  Revolt  atBrescia,  against,  563. 

—  takes  Brescia,  564. 

—  punishes  as  a  traitor  Tabaldo 
Brusciati,  564. 

—  loses  the  Empress,  565. 

—  the  Florentines  refuse  to  re- 
ceive the  Ambassadors  of,  565. 

—  institutes  a  process  against  the 
Florentines,  565. 

—  proceeds  to  Pisa  by  sea ,  565. 
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Arbiqo,  Sittimo,  the  enemies  of, 
assemble  at  Rome,  566. 

—  proceeds  to  Viterbo,  566. 

—  enters  Rome,  566. 

—  is  crowned   in  San  Giovanni 
Laterano,  667. 

—  leaves  Rome  for  Florence,  567. 

—  assembles  his  troops  at  Arezzo, 
567. 

—  proceeds  to  Florence,  567. 

—  crosses  the  Amo,  568. 

—  arrives  at  San  Salviy  568. 

—  lajrs  siege  to  Florence,  569. 

—  raises  the  siege  of  Florence,  569. 
--  retires  to  San  Cassiano,  570. 

—  proceeds  to  Poggibonzi,   570. 

—  encamps  on  Monte  Imperiale, 
571. 

—  proposes  to  invade   the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  571. 

—  proceeds  to  Pisa,  and  again 
condemns  the  Florentines ,  572. 

^-  encamps  on  Monte  Aperti,  572. 

—  dies  at  Bonconvento,  572. 

—  funeral  of,  at  Pisa,  573. 

—  career  and  character  of,  573. 

—  monument  of,  at  Pisa,  578—4. 

—  regarded  by  some  as  the  Messth 
di  Dio,  118,  307. 

Arsenal   at  Paris,  Codici  of  the 
Divlna  Commedia  in  the,  387. 
Arteries,  origin  of  the,  257. 
Arti  maggiori,  the,  447. 
Ascoli,  Cecco  di,  50. 
Ashbumham ,  Lord ,  Codici  of ,  1. 
Asisi  (or  Assisi),  the  city  of,  404,407. 

—  Saint  Francis  of,  267,  404. 

—  the  people  of,  408. 
Asius,  mens,  407. 

Askew,  D',  sale  of  his  books,  and 
notice  of  the  C.  Brit.  839,  49. 

Athens',  the  Duke  of,  27. 

Attila,  and  Totila,  how  con- 
founded together,  129. 

Audin,  M.,  33. 

Aug^tine,  St.,  541. 

—  on  love,  114. 

Aurora,  remarks  on  the,  106. 

—  in  reference  to  Ugolino*s 
prison,  166. 

Austria,  Albert  of,  557. 
Avarice,  ascribed  to  Priests,  229. 
AVellana,  Santa  Croce  of,  601. 
Averrhoes  (Ibn-Roshd),  247. 

—  on  the  human  intellect,  261. 

—  his  notion  of  Heaven,  388. 

—  his  philosophy  studied  by 
Dante,  433. 


Averrhoes,  his  great  reverence  for 
Aristotle ,  546. 

—  on  the  First  Intelligence ,  547. 

—  on  primitive  matter,  548. 

—  on  the  Providence  of  God,  548. 
Avignon,  the  residence  of  Clement 

v.,  396. 


B. 

Bacchiglione ,    the    river   at   Vi- 

cenza,  400. 
Bacon,  Roger*,  433,  435. 
Bacon,  Lord,  212. 
Badia,  Codice  della,  31. 
Baldinucci,  215. 
Baldo,  Monte,  142. 
Balestre,  Sala  of  the,   at  Siena, 

226. 
Baliol,  John,  487,  490,  491. 
Baluzius',    History  of  the  Popes 

at  Avignon,  139. 
Bambagioli,    Ser    Graziuola,    6, 

320. 
Bannockburn,  battle  of,  493. 
Baptism,  remarks  on,   and  how 

regarded,  103. 
Barberini,    Prince,    the   Library 

of,  at  Rome,  8. 
Barberini  Codici,  20. 
Barberini,  Francesco  da,  267. 
Barbarosmy  il  buon,  457. 
Barceliini,  the  Abbate,  101. 
Bardi,  Messer  Simone  de\  475. 
Bargigi,    Guiniforto    degli,    117, 

145,  166. 
Bartoli,   Cosimo,   his  version  of 

Boethius,  335. 
Batines,  M.  le  Vicomte   Colomb 

de,  the  '*Bibliografia  Dantesca*' 

of,  2,  3,  5,  8,  19,  25,  27,  36, 

38,  39  et  passim. 
Battifolle,  Simone  di,  403. 
Bavaria,  the  Dukes  of,  457. 
Bavaria,  Elisabeth  of,  360. 
Beatific  vision,  518. 
Beatitude,  eternal,  286,  289. 

—  in  what  it  consists,  537. 

—  personification  of,  285. 
BiATRiOB,  of  the  Vita  Nuova,  271, 

379. 

—  of  the  Convito,  379. 

*  Danlc  was  for  twenty- seven  year* 
contemporary  with  Rog^r  Baron,  and 
aunrived  him  twenty -nine  years,  but  ho 
makes  no  mention  either  of  the  Friar,  or 
his  works. 
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Beatricb  ,  of  the  Divina  Comme- 
dia ,  378—9. 

—  the  principle  of  Divine  Beati- 
tude, 271. 

—  who  and  what  Beatrice  was, 
282—290,  473,  676. 

—  her  beautiful  members,  282—  3. 

—  Jacopo  della  Lana,  Pietro  di 
Dante,  Buti  and  others,  on  le 
belle  membre  of,  282,  283,  382, 
386. 

—  la  dicenna  tete  of  Dante  for, 
and  Buti   on  the,  283—4,  285. 

—  her  descent  from  heaven ,  287. 

—  Landino,  Yellutello,  Danielle, 
Venturi,  Volpi,  Paolo  Costa, 
and  others  on,  288,  289. 

—  the  key  to,  furnished  by  the 
Convito,  290. 

—  speech  of,  to  her  attendants, 
303. 

—  the  mystical  death  of,  304. 

—  the  expressions  applied  to,  360. 

—  BO  element  of  the  mortal  in 
her  composition,  360. 

—  her  first  appearance  to  Dante, 
360. 

—  is  identical  with  Divine  Wis- 
dom, 361—3. 

—  is  the  Christianized  form  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Boethius,  577. 

—  her  place  in  heaven,  363,  576. 

—  names  and  meaning  applied 
to,  364,  381. 

—  as  first  noticed  by  Jacopo  della 
Lana,  382. 

—  an  idea,  383. 

—  her  aspect  increases  the  Chris- 
tian Faith,  and  how,  385. 

—  before  she  descended  to  the 
earth,  the  Cardinal  virtues  were 
her  ordained  attendants,  385. 

—  considered  philosophically,  386, 

—  the  germinal  existence  of,  434. 

—  the  eyes  of,  and  what  is  seen 
in  them,  440,  473,  552. 

—  summary  of  the  remarks  on, 
473. 

—  impersonality  of,  474. 

—  in  whose  likeness  she  comes, 
474. 

—  concluding  reflections  on,  and 
application  of  the  doctrine  of 
her  influence,  474,  475. 

—  Boccaccio^s  commentary  on, 
with  remarks  from  the  Fita 
Nuovoy  475 — 8. 


Beatrice,  the  character  of  Dante's 
love  for ,  and  remarks  on ,  476. 

—  secondo  la    corieccia    di  fuori, 
282,  477. 

—  sees  all  things  in  God,   518. 

—  the  divine  beauty  of,  551. 

—  the  influence  of    her  glance, 
552. 

Beatrice,  wife  of  Charles  of  Anjou, 

356. 
Beatrice,    daughter  of  Manfred, 

393. 
Becchetio,  t/,  551. 
Belincione  Berti,  Messer,  455. 
Bella,  Giano  della,  101. 
Bembo,  Bernardo,  allnsion  to,  57. 
Bembo,  Pietro,  17,  94. 
Benaco,  Castle  and  Lake  of,  140, 

142. 
Benigno,  Ser  Paolo,  129. 
Benevento,  the  battle  of,  357. 
Beni,  Lorenzo  di  Giovanni,  33. 
Benvenuto,  Rambaldi,   character 

of  his  Commentary,  167. 
Bernard,  Saint,  278,  526,  576. 

—  his  address  to  the  Madonna, 
578. 

Biagioli,  204,  255,  et  passim, 
Bianchi,   the,  90,  229,   463,  464, 

465. 
Bianchi ,  Brunone ,  100,  et  passim. 
Bibbiena  in  the  Casentino,  411, 

412. 
Bible,  the  books  of  the,  272. 
Bible  images,  542. 
Bice,   di  Folco  de'  Portinari,   a 

Florentine    lady,    the   wife    of 

Simone    de'    Bardi,    285,     378, 

475,  477,  etc. 
Biscione,  Anton  Maria,  420,  422. 
Blood,  formative  property  of,  259. 
Blumcnbach,  the  nisus  formativus. 

of,  259. 
Boccaccio,  Giovanni,  the  Codice 

of,  so  called,  12. 

—  the  Commentary  by,  7. 

—  the  Raccoglimento  by,  29. 

—  on  Francesca  da  Rimini,  113. 

—  on  the  tre  fiere,  249,  251. 

—  on  Dante's  early  love  for  Phi- 
losophy, 381. 

—  on  Dante's  public  policy,  427. 

—  his    story    touching    Brunette 
Latini,  429. 

—  his  story  of  Bice  de'  Portinari, 
475. 

Boccaccio,  il  false,  284. 
bociare  and  vodare,  247. 


BODLEIANA 


CALLE, 
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Bodleian  Library,  Codici  in  the, 
62. 

Body,  definition  of,  by  Spinoza, 
518. 

Body,  the  elements  of,  exist  po- 
tentially in  the  blood,  258. 

Boethins,  his  Philosophy,  286, 
365,  577. 

—  on  Beatitude,  287. 

—  on  Deity,  335. 

—  on  the  advantage  of  being 
bom  noble,  460. 

Bolognese,  Franco,  215,  216. 
Bonati,  Gaido,  of  Forli,  344. 
Bonayentnra,  Saint,  his  writings, 

434. 
Bonichi,  Bindo,   the  Sonnet  by, 

51. 
Bonifazio  VIII.,    101,    137,    229, 

302,  353,  396,   463,   465,   526, 

527,  528,  567,  etc. 

—  his  pretensions  over  England, 
492. 

—  his  promise  to  the  king  of 
France,  466. 

Bonifazio,  the  Chronicler,  73. 
Bordeaux,   the   English  territory 

of,  391. 
Border  wars  between  England  and 

Scotland,  486. 
Borghini,  Vincenzio,  128,  321. 
Borgia,  Lucretia,  17. 
Bom,  Bertrand  de,  155. 
Bomes  des  muraiUes,  149. 
Bomi,  i,  remarks  on,  148. 
Bosone  da  Gubbio,  the  Capitolo 

by,  8,  21. 
Bottanni,  D^  Andrea,  of  Treviso, 

73. 
Botteniga,  the  Rione  of,  at  Tre- 
viso, 400. 
Branda,  fonte  at  Romena,  158. 
— ■  at  Siena,  159. 
Brera,  Library  of  the,  43. 
Brescia,    taken  by  the  Emperor 

Henry  VII.,  563. 
British  Museum,    Codici  in  the, 

1,  47. 
Brook,  Capt.,  of  Ufford,  158. 
Bruce,  Robert,  487,  490,  491. 

—  grandson  of  the  former,   and 
king  of  Scotland,  486,  492,  493. 

Brunrtto  Latini,  his  birth  and 
profession,  423. 

—  his  office,  424. 

—  is  sent  Ambassador  to  Spain, 
424. 

—  his  exile  in  France,  424. 


Brunetto  Latini,  his  writings, 
reputation  and  character,  with 
extracts  from  his  TesorOf  424 
—429. 

—  Filippo  Villani  on,  426. 

—  his  politics,  427—9. 

—  his  sepulture,  430. 

—  encomium  on,  by  Giovanni  Vil- 

lani, 178. 

—  description  of  his  Tesoro,   431. 

—  the  piety  of  (note),  335. 

—  the  Tesoretto  of,  262,  429—430, 
432. 

—  the  various  doctrines  of, 

—  on  the  rotundity  of  the  Earth, 
169. 

—  on  the  Heavens,  176. 

—  on  rhetoric,  178. 

—  on  thunder  and  lightning,  193. 

—  on  the  necessity  of  an  Emperor 
in  Italy,  202—3. 

—  on  oceans,  seas,  etc.,  226. 

—  on  the  eyes  of  the  mole,  237. 

—  on  the  human  soul,  262. 

—  on  the  moon,  329. 

—  on  the  nature  of  things,  331. 

—  on  the  four  elements,  332. 

—  on  the  four  seasons,  332. 

—  his  theory  of  Medicine,  332. 

—  on  the  revolutions  of  the  Fir- 
mament, .334. 

—  quotations  from,  and  notices 
of  his  works,  pages  169,  176, 
178,  179,  193,  197,  202,  226, 
237,  262,  329,  331,  332,  334, 
335,  336,  422,  423,  424,  425, 
431,  etc. 

Brasciati,  Tebaldo,  664. 

Bucellis,  Sebastiano  de,  27. 

BuHcame,  the,  at  Viterbo,  129. 

Buonconte,  death  of,  198. 

Bnondelmonte,  or  Bondelmonte, 
the  murder  of,  128,  374. 

buono  e  bene^  269. 

Bnonsolazzo  in  Mugello,  456. 

Burgh  -  on  -  the  -  Sands ,  492. 

Buti,  the  influence  of,  as  a  com- 
mentator, 279. 

—  on  the  Tree  of  knowledge,  293. 

t 

c. 

Cacciaguida,  448. 

—  his  house,  454. 
Csesars,  city  of  the,  529. 
Caetani,  Codice  so-called,  19. 

—  postille  of  the,  186,  201. 
CaUe  (la)  —  la  gcala,  186. 
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CalTAiy,  a  second,  186,  414. 
CaaialdoH  in  the  Casentino,  199. 
Cambio,  AmMo  di,  412. 
Cambio,  Lapo  di,  412. 
Cambridge,   Codiei   in  the  Uni- 
yenitj  Library  of,^. 

Camonica,  Val  di,  189,  142. 
Campaldino,  the  battle  of,  192. 

—  the  battle-field  of,  411. 
Campanile,  the,  at  Florence,  204. 
Candelabri,  the  seren,  etc.,  272. 
Candellaja,  Santa  Maria,  876. 
Cav  oravds  dslla  Scala  op  ^s- 

ROVA,  Dante*8  letter  to,  812. 

—  the  Veltro  of  Dante  (?),  469. 

—  assists  the  Emperor  HenrjVII., 
470. 

—  history,  and  death  of,  470— 
471. 

—  mentioned,   498  (in   a  note), 
663. 

Canonici  collection  of  Codiei  at 
Oxford,  1,  62. 

Cantiea,  the  third,  remarks  on, 
311. 

—  analysis  of,  313. 
Cantiche,  characteristics  of  the 

three,  311. 

Capo  del  Mondo^  blO, 
Capo  Selvole,  Castle  of,  667. 
Cappncio,  Dionisi  on  the,  661. 
Cangnano,  Angfelello  da,  162. 
Carlo  di  Valois,  see  Valois,  466. 
Carmine,  Chnrch  of  the,  at  Naples, 

360. 
Carpentras,  the  town  of,  139. 
CarrOf  the  wheels  of  tlie,  and  the 

(tonne  about  them,  272 — 8. 

Carroccio,  the,  of  Florence,  271. 
Carthage,    the  third  council  of, 

276. 
Carthage,  Herophilis  of,  238. 
Cary,  Henry  Francis,  164. 
Casa  di  morte,  210. 
Casentino,  the,  199,  411. 
Casero,  Guide  del,  162. 
Cassinense,  Codice,  postilla  from 

the,  226. 
Catherine,  Santa,  of  Siena,  303. 
Catiline,  469. 
Catona  and  Crotona,  399. 
Catria,  601,  602. 
Cause,  the  efficient,   what,  314. 
Cavalcante,  Guide,  267,  370. 
Cavalieri,    Piazza   de\    at  Pisa, 

162. 
Cavedone,  Don  Celcstino,  132. 


CefaU,  in  Sicily,  the  Bishop  ni, 

891. 
Celestin  m..  Pope,  389.  340. 
CelestinY.,  Pope,  101,  138,  896. 

—  his  age  when  elected,  188. 
Ceprano,  898. 

Cerchi,  Torregiano  de*,  101. 

—  Vieri  de\  102. 

—  and  Donati,  i,  463. 

Cesari  on  the  nine  mnses,  826. 

Cesari,  Uberto,  and  his  aeyen 
companions,  468. 

Cesena,  869,  400. 

Chabaille,  M.,  428. 

Charity,  Christian,  Dante  examin- 
ed on,  611,  612. 

Charlemagne,  the  Emperor,  372. 

Charles  I.  (of  Anjon),  kin^  of 
Naples,  389,  890,  891,  892,  398. 

—  in  Purgatory,  898. 

Charles  n.,  of  Naples  (/o  Zoppo'S. 
892,  894,  896,  496. 

—  his  death,  and  the  sons  of,  396. 
Charles  of  Valois,  898. 

—  his  treacherous  conduct  at 
Florence,  468. 

Charon  dimatdo,  179. 

Chaiona  and  Crotona,  399. 

Cheops,  the  pyramid  of,  177. 

Chese  ehelidri,  etc,  144. 

Chi  vicende,  and  eke  Ticenda,  16. 

Chiara,  SanU,  406,  467. 

—  church  of,  at  Naples,  666. 
Chigi,  Library,  at  Some,  23. 
Christ,  the  door  of  the  Christian 

Church,  103. 

—  the  Christian's  Tree  of  Life, 
292. 

Christian  Church,  the  Paradise 
of  the,  629. 

Christianity  and  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, 297. 

—  the  fundamental  principle  of, 
and  its  application,  483,  484. 

—  the  establishment  and  progress 
of,  611. 

Christoforo  of  Bologna,  216. 
Church,   the  procession    of  the, 
271—8. 

—  Carro  of  the,  272. 

—  the  four  Doctors  of  the,   278. 

—  sacraments  of  the,  274. 

—  the  persecutions  of  the,   297. 

—  enmity  of  the,  to  Frederic  II., 
and  his  family,  366. 

Churches,  the  Greek  and  Latin 

299. 
Ciacco,  228. 
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Cicero  de  seneetnte,  203. 
Cimabue,  217. 

—  the  reviver  of  painting  in  Italy, 
852. 

—  his  works  at  Asisi,  408. 
Citorio,  Monte,  135. 
Cittli  di  Dite ,  117. 
Civilization,    as  understood    and 

promoted  by  Frederic  II.,  354. 
Classe,  la,  630. 

Classense  Lib.  at  Ravenna,  44. 
Clemency,  the  Divine,  365. 
Clement  III.,  Pope,  338,  625. 

—  IV.,  Pope,  356. 

—  v.,  Pope,  138,  231,  493  note, 
657. 

Clovio,  Ginlio,  13. 

Clovis,  k.  of  the  Franks,  373. 

CODICI   OF  THB  DiVINA  COMMBOIl, 

particulars  and  distribution  of, 
dates,  forms,  and  written  cha- 
racters of,  etc.,  1 — 9.  (Seep. IX.) 

Colle,  Fra  Bartolommeo  da,   18. 

Colle  in  YaP  d*  Elsa,  571. 

CoUina,  Borgo  alia,  159. 

"Collis  Paradisi",  407. 

Colour  in  Art,  its  use,  219. 

come  .  . .  and  . .  .  quante,  328. 

come  dicesse  etc.,  245. 

Commentaries,  the  early,  notice 
of,  6. 

Commento,  t7  gran\  547. 

Compagni,  Dino,  102,  559. 

Compieta,  la,  404. 

Conrad  II.,  the  Emperor,  203,  456. 

Conrad  III.,  the  Emperor,  450, 
451,  457. 

Conrad  (IV.),  son  of  Frederic  II., 
by  his  second  wife,  343—5. 

—  his  death,  355. 

—  the  last  Emperor  seen  in  Italy 
before  Arrigo  VII.,  560. 

Conradin,  grandson  of  Frederic  II., 

355,  859,  376,  389. 
CoNSTiirzA,  la  gran\  337. 

—  her  marriage,  338. 

—  her  confinement,  339. 

—  birth  of  her  son,  Frederic  11., 
340. 

—  death  of,  341. 
Constance,  daughter  of  Manfred, 

and  wife  of  Peter  of  Aragon, 
her  defence  of  Sicilv,  392. 

—  saves  the  son  of  the  king  of 
Naples,  392. 

Constance,  the  Council  of,  18. 
Constantino,  the  so  -  called  dona- 
tion of,  373. 


Constantinople,   seat   of  Empire 

at,  511. 
Contemplation,  Dante  on,  288 — 9. 
Conti  Guidi,  the,  450. 
Conversion,  the  turning-point  of, 

580. 
CoNviTo,    the,     a    philosophical 

Treatise,  380. 

—  quotations  from ,  135,  176,  239, 
240,  275,  288,  290,  313,  316, 
329,  379,  380,  383,  384,  386, 
404,  421,   439,  449,   467,    etc. 

CorazEi,  Sig.  Galeotto,  38. 
Corbinelii,  Jacopo,  23. 
Corda  iniorno  cinta,  the,  91. 
Cornwall,  Richard  Earl  of,  355, 356. 
Correger  and  corregier,  415. 
Corsali,  Andrea,  178. 
Corsini  Library  and  Codici,  24. 
corteecia  di  fuori,  282,  477. 
Cosmos,    the,    of   Alexander    v. 

Humboldt,  references  to,   177, 

245,  553. 
Costa  on  the  Seha  vota  etc.,  295. 
Costanzo ,  il  Padre  Abate  di ,  898. 
Creation,  the,  541. 

—  without  beginning,  547. 
Creation   of  the  World,    Sun  in 

Aries  at  the,  196. 
Credo  of  Dante,  9. 
Crescimbeni,  154. 
OrUtiano,  buon,  509. 
Criticism ,  a  canon  of,  by  Witte, 

107. 
Croee,  Santa,  Codice  of,  28. 

—  readings  from,  30. 
Crop,  the  Southern,  177. 
Cudworth  on  Free  Will ,  244,  366. 
Curia  Romana,  the,  251. 
Cuton  Moor,  battle  of,  488. 
Cuvier,  the  Baron,  92. 

D. 

Damascene,  John,  542. 
Damiano,  Pier,  499,  500,  501,  502. 
Damiano,  St.,  the  Church  of,  at 

Asisi,  407,  408. 
Dante  Alliohibri,  is  descended 

from  the  Elisei,  447. 

—  the  ancestors  of,  448,  451. 

—  of  Roman  descent,  451,  454. 

—  his  birth,  and  the  comet  wliich 
preceded  it,  505. 

—  baptism  of,  505. 

—  his  education,  427,  428. 

—  his  studies  as  described  by 
Boccaccio,  .381. 
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Davtb  ALLi&Hnmi,  his  earij  lore 
of  Philofophj,  881. 

—  hit  progreM  in  BtaAj^  881. 

—  goen  to  Bologna,  881. 

—  much  giren  to  tpeealative 
Biadiesy  382. 

—  mode  of  pumiing  his  studies, 
S84. 

—  becomes  a  pupil  of  8er  Bra- 
netto  Latini,  428. 

—  his  friendship  for  Carlo  Mar- 
tello,  895. 

—  fights  at  Campaldino,  286, 412. 

—  hU  marriage,  285. 

—  his  life  between  1290  and  ISOO, 
285. 

—  becomes  a  member  of  the  Apo- 
thecaries* Company,  note,  280, 
491. 

—  joins  the  gorernment;  his  of- 
fices, 280. 

—  is  at  Rome  in  Easter  Week, 
1300,  463. 

—  is  elected  Prior,  229. 

—  his  prosperity  and  adversity, 
286. 

—  his  yearnings  after  Felicity, 
285—6. 

—  is  a  distingoished  Orator.  179. 

—  his  politics,  and  attempt  when 
in  power  at  Florence  to  form 
a  respectable  middle  party,  91, 
468. 

—  political  events  in  the  life  of, 
from  1300—1302,    464—466. 

—  is  detained  at  Rome  by  the 
Pope,  466. 

—  receives  the  first  intimation  of 
his  misfortunes,  463. 

—  his  banishment,  230. 

—  his  friendship  with  the  Scali- 
geri,  467. 

—  noble  conduct  of  his  wife,  467. 

—  his  hatred  of  the  Bianchi ,  468. 

—  his  letter  to  the  citizens  of 
Florence,  91. 

—  description  of  himself  as  an 
exile  in  search  of  knowledge, 
467. 

—  is  at  Verona  with  Bartolom- 
meo  della  Scala,  470. 

—  proceeds  to  Paris  to  study, 
382,  609. 

—  is,  probably,  in  England,  231. 

—  returns  from  Paris  on  hearing 
of  the  advent  of  Henry  VII., 
231. 

—  is  at  the  castle  of  Porciano,  664. 


Dahtb  ALLiOHiani,  his  letter  to 
the  Princes  and  People  of  Italy. 
559. 

—  his  letter  to  the  Emperor,  564. 

—  is  at  Pisa,  566. 

—  probably  slso  at  the  siege  of 
Florence,  570. 

—  publishes  his  *'Monarehia'% 
472. 

—  denounces  the  state  of  the 
Church,  803. 

—  his  inveotive  against  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  papacy,  236, 
286,  808,  524. 

—  ever  looked  forward  to  Rome 
being  delivered  ftt>m  the  hands 
of  the  papacy,  528—9. 

—  his  Prophecy,  529. 

—  verification  of  his  prophecy 
regarding  the  prospects  of 
Italy,  under  the  figure  of  the 
liaSmi  Fleet,  531. 

—  his  nautical  phraseology  no- 
ticed, 324. 

—  his  partiality  for  Latin  forms 
of  words,  156. 

—  his  last  days  at  Ravenna,  528. 

—  death  of,   10,  12,  46,  63,  528. 

—  arms  of,  9,  43,  448. 

—  his  children ,  822,  467. 

—  his  house  in  Florence,  454. 

—  epitaphs  on  the  tomb  of,  67, 
74. 

—  the  Donna  of,  and  the  progress 
of  his  love,  380,  383 — 4,  etc. 
(See  Beatrice.) 

—  his  geological  science,  123. 

—  his  knowledge  of  Art,  219»  564, 
656. 

—  his  intimacy  with  Giotto,  554. 
(See  Giotto.] 

—  the  general  Physical  science 
of,  226,  322. 

—  is  the  Poet  of  Rectitude ,  108. 

—  finishes  his  Inferno ,  230. 

—  finishes  his  Purgatorio,  230. 

—  the  progress  of  his  Paradiso^ 
230. 

—  his  dedicatory  letter  to  Can 
Grande  della  Scala,  249,  312. 

—  concluding  Cantos  of  his  Poem, 
where,  and  how  found,  556. 

—  is  always  his  own  best  com- 
mentator j  and  explains  his 
meanings  as  he  proceeds,  227, 
878—9. 

—  is  a  better  Philosopher  than 
his  Master,  336. 
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Dante  Allighieri,  his  respect 
for  Aristotle,  241. 

—  his  Metaphysical  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  239. 

—  his  knowledge  of  Physiology, 
257. 

—  on  vital  functions,  and  phe- 
nomena, 259. 

—  on  embryonic  development, 
260. 

—  his  theory  of  wine,  264. 

—  his  theory  of  ghostly  forms, 
264. 

—  his  (supposed)  lapse  from  the 
path  of  rectitude  and  felicity, 
287. 

—  his  new  Baptism,  281. 

—  his  symbolical  history  of  the 
Church.  270—9,  290—308. 

—  on  the  divine  economy  of  the 
Universe,  311. 

—  his  deep  conviction  of  the 
divine  justice,  304,  528. 

—  on  God  in  creation,  311. 

—  his  Philosophical" System,  436. 

—  on  God's  creation  before  all 
time,  437. 

—  his  love  for  Beatrice  a  philo- 
sophical rhapsody,  475 — 8. 

—  on  the  eyes  of  Beatrice,  473. 

—  on  Miracles,  483,  610. 

—  on  the  kingdom  of  Heaven, 
484. 

—  his  confession  of  Faith,  509, 
511. 

—  on  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, 510. 

—  on  Christian  hope  and  charity, 
511. 

—  his  address  to  Beatrice  in 
Heaven,  577. 

—  his  final  vision  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  581. 

Dante,  Jacopo  di ,  his  Capitolo,  8. 

—  his  Dottrinale,  321. 

—  Chiose  ascribed  to,  321. 

—  sees  his  father  in  a  dream, 
note,  556. 

Dante,  Pietro  di,  death  of,  and 
where  buried,  72,  74. 

—  Sonnets  ascribed  to,  68. 
Dates,  correspondences  in ,  note, 

493. 
David,  king  of  Israel,  157. 
David  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  488, 

494,  496. 
DsiTv,   absolute  freedom  of  the, 

482. 


Dbitv,  contemplation  of  the,  436. 

—  omnipresence  of  the,  478. 

—  Dante  on  the,  640. 

—  Newton  on  the,  479. 

—  the  ideal  vision  of,  seen  by 
Dante,  581. 

Denis,  Saint,  533. 

Descartes  on  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will.  367. 

Dew,  remarks  on,  253. 

Diana,  the  well  of,  at  Siena,  226. 

Dicenne  sele,  283. 

Digestion,  when  finished,  212. 

Diocletian,  101. 

Dionisi.  Monsignore,  Canon  of 
Verona,  27,  73,  88,  89,  103, 
389,  521,  551,  et  passim. 

—  on  the  allegorical  sense  of 
Peter,  James,   and  John,   513. 

—  on  Beatrice,  613. 

—  on  the  Cappuccio^  561. 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  533. 
disposando  .  .  and  disposatOj  200. 
Dite,  the  city  of,  117,  119. 

—  the  height  of,  170. 

diverse  colpc  .  .  and  .  .  diversa 
coipa,  114. 

DiVINA  COMMKDFA,  LA,  its  purpOSO 

and  object,  249,  474. 

—  its  moral  and  religious  sense, 
249. 

—  its  political  sense  to  be  held 
subservient  to  its  moral  and 
religious  sense,  296. 

—  Dante^s  Introduction  to,   312. 

—  Pctrarca's  opinion  on,  297. 

—  title  of,  313. 

—  the  general  scheme  of.  318. 

—  its  universal  application ,  485. 

—  early  Editions  of,  497. 
Divine   Will,    confirmity  to   the, 

439. 
Divine    Wisdom,    personification 

of,  272,  473,  551. 
Dominicans ,    how    degenerated, 

418-9. 
Donati,  Corso,  466. 

—  Gemma  di  Manetto  de\  the 
wife  of  Dante,  her  character, 
285. 

—  Piccarda  de\  265. 

—  residence  of  the,  454. 
Donna  of  Dante,  who,   or  rather 

what  is  meant  by  the,  380 — 1. 
Donne,  le  tre,  277,  364,  365,  366. 
Dragon,  the,  298. 
Drclincourt  on  ovarian  develope> 

ment,  259. 

38 
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Dunbar,  the  castle  and  battle  of, 

490,  491. 
Duo  vtcckiy  the,  277. 
Durandos,  229. 
Dux,  the,  306. 

—  his  nnmber,  306. 

—  Pietro  di  Dante,  and  others, 
on  the,  307. 

E. 

¥^K%\e  of  the  Roman  Empire,  298. 
Earth,    its  spherical    form    well 

known   in  the   time   of  Dante, 

169. 
Eccelino  da  Romano,  343. 
Eden,  the  Garden  of,  485,  523. 
Edmnnd,  son  of  Henry  III.,  356. 
Edward  I.,  of  England,  206,  394, 

485,  486,  487,  490,  491. 

—  his  nsurpation  of  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  and  the  death  of, 
492,  494. 

Edward  II.,  493. 

Edwards,  M.  Milne-,  238,  260. 

El,  619,  520,  521.  522. 

Elders,  the  four  and  twenty,  276. 

Electors,  the  German,  202. 

Elena  of  Saabia,  168. 

Eli,  520,  521. 

Elia,  Father,  408,  410. 

Elisbi,  the,  447. 

—  Arco  of  the,  note,  455. 
Elisone,  note,  453. 

Elliotson  on  the  hnman  embryo, 

261. 
Elohim,  522. 

Embryology,  remarks  on,  260. 
Emilia,  the  Via,  369. 
Emperors,   the,    and   the   Popes, 

202. 

—  of  Germany,  remark  on  by 
U\  Hallam,  574. 

Empire,  the  Roman,  not  to  re- 
main always  without  an  heir, 
296. 

Empyrean,  the,  314,  315. 

England,  the  kings  of,  from 
Henry  II.  to  Richard  III.,  497. 

Enzo,  king  of  Sardinia,  168. 

Equinoxes,  precession  of  the,  177. 

Ercolanc,  Palazzo,  at  Bologna, 
216. 

Eric,  king  of  Norway,  487. 

Eridanus,the  constellation  of,  206. 

Erinc,  le  fevoce^  118. 

Error  (d')  and  d'orror^  98. 

Esau,  allusion  to,  101. 


Essence,  the  Diyine,  536,  537,  581. 

—  according  to  Spinoza,  549. 
Estense,  the  Codice  so  called,  44. 

—  Parenti  (Prof.)  on  the,   156. 
Eternity,  remarks  on,  540,  547. 
Etemo  and  etema,  97. 

Ethics,  a  form  oflientricc,  386. 
Etna,  the  fires  of,  .390. 
European  states,  founders  of  the, 

301. 
Eyersham,  the  battle  of,  124. 
Eyil   spirits,    supposed   inflaence 

of,  200. 

F. 

Faecia  (sun)  and  wda,   1.30. 

Faenza,  how  mentioned,  400,  569. 

Faith,  the  substance   of,   Dante 
on,  509. 

Falaisc,  the  treaty  of,  489. 

Falterona,  Monte,  411,  412. 

Fama  and  infamia,  99. 

Fame,  Prato  dell  a,  143. 

Fame,  Torre ^Ua^  description  of 
the,  69. 

** fames  (auri  sacra/*,  264.     , 

Fano,  the  two  citizens  of,   152. 

Fauces  Avemi,  the,  170. 

Faule,  Gate  of,  atVitorbo,  129. 

Fazelli,  notice  from  (note),    339. 

Fede,  as  used  by  Dante,  103. 

Federici,  M.  Tabbe,  108. 

Felis  nncia,  the,  92. 

Feltria,  Macerata,  472. 

Feliro  —  tra  feUro   e  fcltro,    469, 
471. 

Ferranti,  Mauro,  Abate,   at  Ra- 
venna, 112. 

Ferrara,  Antonio  da,  64. 

Ficino,  Marsilio,  19. 

Fidonza,  Giovanni,  4.33. 

Fiere,  the  Ire,  228.  249,  250. 

Ficsole,  notice  of,  441,  444,  451, 
452. 

—  arms  of,  456. 
Ficsolani,  the,  452. 
Figline,  Horgo  di,  567. 
Fiyura  and  sicura,  133. 
Filioque,  notice  of  the  words,  209. 
Filippeschi,  the,  at  Orvieto,  5(»r». 
Fiorentino  (Firenznola),   351. 
Florentine ,  il  Padre  Paolo ,  107. 
FioRKNZA,  Fluentin,  Florentia,  Fi- 

renze^  names  of  Florence,   and 
its  origin,  441. 

—  how  noticed,  440. 

—  Leonardo  Aretino,  on,  442,  462. 
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FiORENZA,  the  ancient  circuit, 
and  walls  of,  442—3. 

—  early  history  and  patron  of, 
442—3. 

—  San  Giovanni  at,  443. 

—  is  destroyed  by  Totila,  127, 
442,  453. 

—  is  restored  by  Charlemagne, 
442,  453. 

—  the  cervhia  antica  of,  444, 

—  walls  of,  in  Dante's  time,  444. 

—  mixed  population  of,  444. 

—  Machiavclli  on  the  divisions 
among  the  citizens  of,  445. 

—  contado  of,  445,  455. 

—  reduced  by  Frederic  II.,  445— 6. 

—  population  of,  their  character, 
customs  and  habits,  etc.  44G,451. 

—  government  of  at  various  times 
—  buoni  uomini  —  il  primo  po- 
polo  —  Anziani  —  etc.,  446. 

—  podest&  of,  447. 

—  artif  the,  of,  447. 

—  Gonfalonicre  di  Giustizia  of,  447. 

—  Arms  of,  456, 

—  noble  families  of,  458,  460. 

—  the  Baptistery  at  (note),  442, 
555. 

—  Codici  of  the  Divina  Comme- 
dia  at,  26. 

—  defence  of,  against  Henry  YIL, 
568. 

—  the  city  of  flames,  118. 
Fiorini,  the  Roman  Prietor,  441. 
Fleet,  the,  of  Italy,  630—531. 
Florbntines,  the,  their  pacifica- 
tions, 375. 

—  as  described  by  Dante,  451. 

—  at  one  time  faithful  to  the  Em- 
perors, 453. 

—  afterwards  sided  with  the 
Church,  456. 

—  their  wars  with  their  neigh- 
bours, 457. 

—  Bianchi  and  Neri,  the,  and  their 
banishment,  464. 

—  conspiracy  among  the,  464. 

—  meeting  of,  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Trinita,  464. 

—  Conflict  among,  on  May  day, 
463. 

—  refuse  to  send  Ambassadors  to 
the  Emperor  Henry  VII***.,  560. 

—  foment  rebellions  in  Lombardy 
against  the  Emperor,  562. 

—  prepare  for  the  defence  of 
their  city  against  the  Emperor, 
562. 


Flowers,  metamorphosed  leaves, 

a  fact  expressed  by  Dante,  297. 
Fluid,  the  seminal,  258. 
Fog,   effect  of  morning  light  on 

a,  199. 
foga,  la,  etc.,  192. 
Foggia,   assembly  of  the  States 

at,  by  Frederic  II.,  352. 
Folco  di  Ricovcro   de'  Portinari, 

285. 
Fonte  Avellana,  501. 
Fonte  Branda  at  Borgo  alia  col- 

lina,  159. 

—  at  Romena  in  the  Casentino, 
158,  159. 

—  at  Siena,  159. 
form  and  matter,  643. 

Form,  as  separate  from  mat- 
ter (?),  243. 

Forma  sustanzial ,  what,  242. 

formate,  the  Aristotelian  sense  of, 
337. 

forte  and  forza,  253. 

Foro,  St.  Michel c  in,  at  Rimini, 
370. 

Fortuna,  117. 

Foscolo,  Ugo,  75,  280. 

Fosso  (U  mezzo),  etc.,  136. 

Fox,  the  symbolical,  297. 

Francosca  da  Rimini,  108,  112, 
113. 

Francis,  St.,   of  Asisi,  410,  413. 

—  the  house  of,  405. 

—  the  festival  of,  at  Asisi,  406, 
406. 

—  M.  Renan  on,  414. 

Frati  Minori,  order  of  the,  413, 

414. 
Frederic  I.,  the  Emperor  (Barba- 

rossa),  337,  459,  495,  497. 

—  his  death,  340. 

Frvdbric  II.,  the  Emperor,  birth 
of,  340. 

—  coronation  of,  341. 

—  history  of,  and  writers  on  the, 
341—345. 

—  elected  king  of  the  Romans, 
341.    • 

—  his  policy,  341. 

—  his  wars  with  the  Popes,  341, 
343. 

—  is  crowned  king  of  Jerusalem, 
342. 

—  marries  Isabella  of  England, 
342. 

—  holds  the  diet  at  Mayence,  342. 

—  resolves  to  punish  the  Lom- 
bards, 343. 

38' 
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Fridsric  n.,  is  repnlsed  at  Bres- 
cia, 343. 

—  takes  Ravenna,  343. 

—  is  declared  by  Gregory  IX.  to 
be  **the  king  of  pestilence  ^\ 
343. 

—  is  accosed  of  heresy,  343. 

—  holds  a  diet  at  Verona,  344. 

—  is  deposed  in  the  Coancil  of 
Lyons,  344. 

—  retaliates  on  the  Papacy  the 
unjnst  jadgement  of  the  Coancil 
at  Lyons,  375. 

—  lays  seige  to  Milan,  344. 

—  plot  against  the  life  of,  344. 

—  a  crusade  preached  against, 
344. 

—  is  defeated  before  Parma,  151, 
345. 

—  his  son  Enzio  taken  prisoner 
at  FoBsalta,  345,  350. 

—  a  conspiracy  formed  to  poison 
him,  in  which  Pier  delta  Figna 
is  implicated,  347. 

—  death  of,  at  Firenzuola,  341, 
350,  375. 

—  his  Podest^  at  Florence  ac- 
cidentally killed  on  the  same 
night,  375. 

—  the  will  of,  351,  353. 

—  the  court  and  times  of,  351. 

—  considered  as  a  Poet,  267. 

—  is  a  great  promoter  of  learn- 
ing, 352. 

—  niay,  in  part,  be  regarded  as  a 
constitutional  monarch ,  352. 

—  his  treatise  on  Falconry,  352. 

—  his  encouragement  of  tlie  arts, 
352. 

—  his  attachment  to  the  Arabs, 
352. 

—  his  moral  character,  352 — 3. 

—  remarks  on,  353. 

—  his  opposition  to  the  papacy, 
354,  526,  528. 

—  the  justice  of,  etc.,  354. 

—  M.  Kenan  on,  354. 
Frederic,  king  of  Sicily,  394,  495, 

496,  531. 

—  sends  Ambassadors  to  Henry 
VII.,  571. 

Free,  D'.  John,  on  the  Omni- 
presence, 480. 

Freedom,  perfect,  in  what  it  con- 
sists, 483. 

fuoH  and  (i)  fioH,  120. 

Furies,  the,  118. 

FuturcLifc,  the,  remarks  on,  310. 


G. 

Gabriel,  the  Angel,  544. 
Gabriello,  palazzo,  at  Rome,  l.So. 
Gabriello,  a  son  of  Dante,  322. 
Gaddo  Gaddi,  the  painter,  352. 
Gactano,  il  Cardinale,  39G. 
Galileo,  the  wit  of,  200. 

—  on  the  production  of  wine,  264. 
Gauge,  Vonde  in^  267. 

Garda,  the  lake  of,   140. 
Gargano,  Monte,  359. 
Garibaldi,  Giuseppe,  530. 
Garigliano,  the  river,  358. 
Gamer  (M^  Robert),  238. 
Gattola,  the  Abate,  398. 
Gemma   di   Manetto    de^   Donati. 

the  wife  of  Dante,  285. 
Generation,  spontaneous,  439. 
Gentile,  the  Donna,  meaning  of, 

364—5. 

—  Commentators  on  the ,  364 — 5. 
German  Electors,  Brunetto  on  the, 

202. 
Germany,  the  Emperors  of,    203. 

—  after  Henry  II.,  456. 
Ghiaggiuolo,  the  Count  Uberto  di, 

153. 
Ghibelins,  the,  374. 

—  finally   expelled   from   Rimini, 
151. 

Ghiberto  da  Correggio,  565. 
Ghosts,  remarks  on,  264.  549. 
Giamboni,  Michele,  picture  by,  42. 
Gianicolo.  Monte,   135,   136. 
Giganti,  the,  302. 
Giraignano,  San,  509,  571. 
Ginguene',  his  Literary  History  of 

Italy,  153. 
Giordano,  Monte,  so  called,   135. 
Giotto,  the  painter,  215,  217. 

—  his  works  at  Asisi,  408,  554. 

—  at  Ravenna,  551. 

—  at  Padua,  554,  555. 

—  remarks  on  his  children ,  note, 
555. 

—  his  works  at  Naples,   550. 

—  paints  at  Lucca,  556. 

—  his  death,  556. 

Giraldi  Codice  of  the  Div.  Com., 

33. 
Giovane,  il  Re,  15.3,  154. 
Giovanni  Pisano,  son  of  Niccola 

352. 
giii  and  giuso^  189. 
Giudice  Nin  gcntil,  209. 
ghtnco  schetio,  the,  580. 
Giunta  Pisano,  352. 
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Qlenbervie,  Lord,  Codice  of, 
obtained  at  Florence,  49. 

Glover,  the  Rev.  John,  66. 

God  ,  the  existence  of,  and  its 
necessity,  313. 

—  his  operations  in  the  Universe, 
313. 

—  sees  all  things,  515. 

— -  on  seeing  all  things  in,  515. 

—  on  seeing,  536. 

—  the  Cbeatob,  540. 

—  is  eternally  in  act,  547. 

—  Newton  on,  548. 

—  the  knowledge  of,  how  obtained, 
680. 

Good,  the  sapreme^  482. 

Good,  William  the,  king  of  Sicily, 

354,  406. 
Gorgon,  the,  119. 
Got,  Kaimond  de,  557. 
Grace,  Divine,  remarks  on,  474. 
Gradonico  Cod.  at  Rimini,  111. 
Gravitation,  the  principle  of,  well 

known  to  Dante,  169—170. 
Gregory  the  Great,  534. 

—  II.,  Pope,  371. 

—  changes  his  Lombard  friends 
for  the  Franks,  372. 

—  VII.  (Hildebrand),  Pope ,  626, 
526. 

—  IX.,  Pope,  the  Author  of  the 
Decretals,  342,  346,  397,  526, 
527. 

—  his  death,  344. 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  541. 
Grifon,  the,  277,  297. 
Gualandi,  Tower  of  the,  161. 
Gualdrada,  la  buona,  412. 
Guardamorto,  Tower  of  the,  375. 
Gubbio,  Bosone  da,  8,  35,  39,  51, 

63,  68. 

Guelf  and  Ghibelin  naturalized 
in  Italy,  457. 

Guelfo,  eldest  sou  of  the  Count 
Ugolino,  168. 

Guelfs  and  Ghibelins,  their  con- 
tentions, 202,  374. 

—  alternate  expulsions  of,  from 
Florence,  375. 

Guide  del  Casero,  152. 
Guide  -  guerra ,  412. 
Guidon,  Bernardo,  139. 
Guidotto  dclla  Torre,  561,  562. 
Guienne,  Eleanor  of,  496. 
Guinicelli,  Guido,  266. 
Guiscard,  Robert,  337. 


H. 

Harvey,  his  Thesis  on  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  259. 

Haulten,  Jean  Baptiste,  66. 

Heads  and  horns  of  the  carro, 
300. 

—  Brunone  Bianchi  on  the,  300. 
Heart,  Dante  on  the,  260. 
Heaven,  the  blessedness  of,  234. 

—  the  highest,  314. 

—  the  kingdom  of,  according  to 
Dante,  484. 

—  meaning  of  the  ascension  to, 
484. 

Heavens,  circles  of  the,  after 
Brunette  Latini,  176. 

—  incorruptibility  of  the,  314. 

—  centre  of  the,  533. 

—  compared  by  Dante  to  the 
Sciences,  316. 

—  in  reference  to  the  orders  of 
Angels,  316. 

Heber,  Richard,  49. 
Hebrew  women  in  Heaven,  576. 
Hebrews,  their  sacred  books,  276. 
Hell ,  Purgatory  and  Heaven ,  the 

regions  and  divisions  of,  note, 

318. 
Hell,  Dante^s  exit  from,  169. 
Henry  I.,  king  of  England,   488, 

496. 
Henry  II.,  king  of  England,  154, 

155,  337,  487,   488,   489,   493, 

496,  497. 
Henry  III.,  king  of  England,  124, 

206,  356,  489. 

—  his  children,  496. 

Henry  IV.,  the  Emperor,  626. 
Henry  V.,  the  Emperor,  496. 
Henry  VI.,  the  Emperor,  339. 
Henry  VH.,  the  Emperor  (see  Ab- 

BiGo),  118,  230,  396,  note,  493, 

496. 
Henry,  eldest  son  of  Frederic  II., 

342. 
Henry,    Landgrave  of  Thuringa, 

345. 
Henry,    Prince,    his    murder    at 

Viterbo,  124. 
Heresies,  remarks  on,  297. 
Herschel ,  Sir  John ,  on  the  moon, 

331. 
Hierarchies,  the  Heavenly,   633. 
Hildebrand  (Gregory  VH.),  Pope, 

373. 
Hippocrates,  238. 
Holland,  WilUam  Count  of,  345. 
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Holy  contemplation,  what,  435. 
Hope,  Christian,  Dante  examined 

on,  511,  512. 
?iorme,  the,  of  Cudworth,  244. 
Hours,  the  canonical,  403. 

—  table  of  the,  404. 
Hoveden,  Roger  of,  156. 
Hnillard-Br^hoUes,  M.,  347,  354. 
Humboldt,  Alexander  von,  177. 

—  his  testimony  to  Dantc*8  ac- 
curate and  beautiful  descrip- 
tions of  Natural  Phenomena, 
553. 

Humoral  Pathology,  332. 
Hunifridus,  150. 
Hunterian  Museum,  the,  1. 
Hyde   on  the  religion  of  the  an- 
cient Persians,  545. 
ffyle,  Brunetto  Latini  on,  831. 


I. 


/  t'appellava,  etc.,  510. 
Ideas,  what,  437. 
Ilario,  Frate,  495. 
Ilioueus,  the,  at  Munich,  218. 
Imola,  how  mentioned,  400. 
Incisa,  Castle  of  the,  567. 
Incuora  and  I'ancora,  281. 
Inferno,  size  of  the,   169 — 171. 
in  loVf  and  in  lui,  512. 
Innocent  III.,  Pope,  409,  527. 
Innocent  IV.,  Pope,  343,  344. 

—  the  death  of,  356. 
Intellect,    powers   of    the,    after 

Buti,  2t2. 
Intellect,  on  the  separated,  *2G2. 
Intelligence,  thtt  human,  315. 
Intelligences,  the  tirst,  314. 
InvidiOy  203,  221,  233,  360,  401. 

—  how    explained    by   Pictro   di 
Dante,  250. 

iscriltoy  and  discripto,  182. 
Iseo,  lake  of,  142. 
Italian  Rulers,  sketch  of  tlio,  202. 
Italy,  the  early  History  of,    203. 

—  the  Fleet  of,  530. 

—  the  Physical  Geography  of,  as 
given  by  Dante,   131. 

—  the  Star  of,  529. 
Itincrarium  mentis  ad  Deum,  577. 

J. 

J  us  a  Symbol  of  God,  521. 
Jacopo  di  Dante,  6,  8,  15,  21,  22, 
23,  31,  39,  61,  55,  63,  71,  321. 


Jacopo  della  Lana,  6,  17,  19,  36, 
43,  50,  61,  63,  et  jntssim. 

—  his  remarks  on  the  last  Canto 
of  the  Purgatory,  306. 

— .  the  earliest  commentary  be- 
lieved to  be  by,   321. 

Jkiiovau  or  Jah,  remarks  on,  *52i, 
!       522. 

Jerome,  St.,  on  the  creation  of 
Angels,  513. 

Jerusalem,  its  geographical  posi- 
tion, as  believed  in  the  time  of 
Dante,  170. 

Jews,  the,  followed  the  Persians 
in  their  notions  of  Angels ,  545. 

Joachim,  Abbot  of  Flore,  339, 
340. 

Joan,  the  Princess,  489. 

John,  king  of  England,  154. 

John  XVII.,  Pope,  150. 

Justice  and  Mercy  considered  as 
attributes  of  the  Deity,  389. 

K. 

Kepler  on  the  form  of  the  planeta- 
ry orbits,  545. 

—  on  shooting  stars,  194. 
King,  the  young,  154. 

Kings,   the   Plantagenct   line    of, 

495. 
Kirkup,  Seymour,  of  Florence,  3, 

38. 
Koller,  Baron ,  47. 

L. 

Lactantius,  in  note,  54,*J. 
Ladislaus  IV.,  king  of  Hungary 

394. 
Lamba  d'Oria,  572. 
Lambcrti,  of  Florence,   the,  4uS 

—459. 
Lana,  Fra  Filippo  della,   .SO,  r>4. 
Lana,  see  Jacopo  della. 
Lancia,  the  Countess  Bianca,  351. 
Laudi,   the  Marquis,   his  Codice, 

formerly  at  Piacenza,  3. 
Landi,  ser  Filippo,  20,  21. 
Landino,  his  edition  of  the  Div. 

Com.,   144. 

—  on  the  allegorical  personages 
of  Dante's  poem ,  435. 

—  on  the  tie  donne,  435. 

—  prophecy  of,  307. 

Lateran,  Council  of  the,  under 
Leo  X.,  and  remarks  on  by  M. 
Drioux,  542. 

Latini,  see  Buuketto. 
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Laurenziatia,  at  Florence ,  Codici 
in  the,  1,  26. 

Law,  Bishop,  in  note,  543. 

Laws  of  Nature ,  stability  of  the, 
481. 

Le^i^nano,  the  defeat  of  the  £m^ 
peror  Frederic,  at,  458. 

Leicester,  Earl  of,  leader  in  the 
Baron's  wars,  124. 

Leicester,  Karl  of,  his  library  at 
Holkham,  and  Codici,  1. 

Leo  X.,  542. 

Leopard,  the,  92. 

Liberator  of  Italy,  the,  305. 

Libia,  the  serpents  of,  144. 

Libri,  M.  the  Codice  once  be- 
longing to,  76. 

—  readings  from,  77. 
Licinius,  the  death  of,  511. 
Liege,  Bishop  of,  killed  at  Home, 

566. 

lieve,  lumCt  lune  and /me,  163  —  6. 

Life,  the  inner,  of  the  soul,  481. 

Life,  the  Tree  of,  291. 

Life,  Trees  of ,  in  Paradise,  516, 
647. 

Light,  Kiver  of,  Humboldt  on  the, 
553. 

Lightning,  snmmer,  Brunette  La- 
tin! on,  197. 

Linnscus,  the  Feli»  lynx  vuL  of,  92. 

Lino  .  .  and  .  .  Alino  etc.,  105. 

Liris,  the  Kiver  so  called,  398. 

Lisle  J  the  seven,  274. 

Lizzano,  Castle  of,  123. 

Lo  molor  prima ^  Dante  on,  263. 

Locke,  John,  his  theory  of  the 
association  of  ideas,  241. 

Lombardo,  Marco,  235,  342. 

—  Machiavelli^s  commentary  on 
the  speech  of,    to  Dante,  305. 

Loudon,  how  indicated,  399. 
London  Bridge,   125. 
Louza,  the,  90,  91,  92,  229. 
Loria,  Kugicro  di,  125,  391. 
Lotto,  son  of  Ugolino,  1G&' 
Love,  hopeless,  remarks  on^  109.. 

—  of  the  Soul,  what,  239. 

—  the  ladder  to  Heaven,  286. 

—  Milton  on,  286,  486. 
Louis  VIL  of  France,  496. 
Louis  IX.  of  France,  390. 
Luca  Signorelli,  his  illustrations 

of  the  Div.  Com.,  45. 
Lucens,    Ilistoria    Ecclesiastica, 

139. 
Lucera,    Saracen  settlement  of, 

350. 


Lucia,  an  idea,  383. 

Lucifer,  the  dimensions  of,    170. 

—  representation  of,  in  the  Bap- 
tistery at  Florence,  555. 

Lucy,  Saint,  the  festival  of,  152. 
Luke,  Saint,  the  Evangelist,  278. 
Luogo,  lo  perfeliOj  260. 
Lupa,  the  Antica,  229,  249. 

—  Brunette  Latin!  on  the,  251. 

—  put  for  the  Curia  Romana,  301. 
Lupiciui,  the,  251. 
Luxemburg,  Henry  Count  of,  see 

Abbioo. 


M. 

Macalpiue,  Kenneth,  486. 

Machiavelli  on  the  political  con- 
duct of  the  Popes,  305. 

Madonna  of  the  Apocalypse,  301. 

Magliabechiana  at  Florence,  Co- 
dici in  the,  3. 

Maid  of  Norway,  the,  487,  490. 

Mai  .  .  and  .  .  mat,  187. 

Malaspina,  Currado,  210. 

Malaspina,  Morello,  note,  493. 

Malatesta  della  Peuua  de*  Bill!, 
151. 

Malatesta,  Giovanni,  152. 

Malatesta,  Pandolfo,  151—3. 

Malatesta,  Paolo,  108. 

Malatcsti,  the  family  of,  150. 

Malcolm  Caen-mohr,  486,  488. 

Malcolm  II.,  king  of  Scotland, 
488,  489. 

Malcolm  IV.,  king  of  Scotland, 
488,  493. 

Malebranca,  Senator  of  Home, 
342. 

Malebolge,  170. 

Malispiui,  liicordano,  349. 

Male  (Mario),  Monte,  566. 

Malvasio,  216. 

Manfkbj),  natural  son  of  Fre- 
deric" 11., '353,  356,  357,  358, 
359,  376; 

—  description  of  his  person ,  359. 

—  his  gallant  death,  357,  358, 
425. 

—  exhumation  of  his  body,   358. 

—  inscription  to,  398. 
Manfredonia,  359. 
Marcereto,  the  Baths  of,  572. 
March,  the  Countess  of,  490. 
Marchi ,  il  Padre ,  272. 
Marciano,  the  Codice,  40. 
Marco,  Sloviuo  di,  123. 
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Margaret,  the  Princess,  of  Eng- 
land, 489. 

Margherita,  Santa,  at  Trevlso, 
400. 

Mars,  the  figure  and  temple  of, 
at  Florence,  127,  128. 

Mars ,  the  planet,  period  of,  449. 

—  Pietro  Allighieri  on  the,  450. 

—  FraticcUi  on  the,  450,  451. 
Marsand,    his  catalogue    of   the 

Paris  Codici,  4. 
Martello,  Carlo,  394,  395. 

—  at  Florence,  395. 
Martin  IV.,  Pope,  393. 
Martini,  Lnca,  notice  of  a  Codice 

once   possessed    by,    but    now 

lost,  4. 
mas  que^  ma  chi,  504. 
Mastin,  il,  Yecchio,  152. 

—  il,  nuovo,  152. 
Mastino,  150. 

Matilda,  the  Countess,  409,  410. 
Matilda,   in  the  primitive  Para- 
dise, 275. 
Matter,  its  eternity,  242. 

—  what  meant  by,  242. 

—  Dante  on,  548. 

—  Locke  on,  549. 

—  Spinoza  on,  548. 

Matter,  Form,  and  Privation,  331. 
Matter,  Form,  and  Act,  Danielle 

on,  543. 
Mattutina,  la,  403. 
Maurice,  the  Rev.  F.  D.,  577. 
Maxentins,  the  defeat  of,  511. 
Mazzuchelii,  430. 
Medici,  Lorenzo  de',  497. 
Mehus,  TAbbe.  27,  28,  425. 
Melsola,  the  River,  568. 
Mental  conception  does  not  imply 

objective  reality,  242. 

Mercato,  Piazza  del,  at  Naples, 
360,  389. 

Mercy,  the  oil  of,  202. 
Messo  di  Dio,  the,  308. 
Meteorology,  Medioeval,  198. 
Mezzana,  Men^hino  da,  61. 
Mezzulo,  the  Island  of,  567. 
Milan,  Edict  of,  511. 

—  Libraries  at,  and  Codici  in,  3. 
Mile,  the  Tuscan,  160. 
Millet,  his  literary  history  of  the 

Troubadours,  154. 

Mihnan,  Dean,  on  the  character 
of  Frederic  II.,  353. 

Milne -Edwards  on  the  eyes  of 
the  Mole,  238. 


Milne  -  Edwards ,   on  '*le  principe 

des  arrets  de  d<^veloppement  ', 

260. 
Milton  on  the  freedom  of  the  will, 

367. 
Mincio,  the,  141. 
Minerva,  the  Library  so  called  at 

Rome,  and  Codici  in,  20. 
Miniato  in  Monte,  St.,  456. 
Miniato,  San,  348. 
Minor  and  meglior,  205. 
Miracles,  belief  in,  510. 

—  Dante's  opinion  on,  483. 
Mobile,  the  primum,  176,  315. 
Modena,  Codici  at,  3,  156. 
Modo  and  mondo,  104,  111,  113. 
Mohammedans,     their    belief    in 

angels,  545. 
Mole,  eyes  of  the,  237. 

—  Brunette  Latini  on  the,  237. 
Monaldeschi,  the,  at  Orvieto,  566. 
Monarchia,   the,   of  Dante,   296, 

439. 
Mondo  and  moto,  94,  529. 
Mondo,  la  natura  del,  529, 
Montagna  da  Rimini,  152. 
Monte,  il,  135. 
Monte  Aperti,  the  battle  of,  376, 

424. 
Montefeltro,  Guido  di,  353. 
Monteforte,  Castle  of,  344. 
Montelfi,  the  pass  of,  567. 
Montfancon    on    the    Codice    £s- 

tense,  156. 
Montferrat,  the  Marquis  of,  357. 
Montfort,    the  family,    notice   of 

48. 
Montfort,  Guido  di,  124,  125. 

—  vicar   in  Tuscany   of   Charles 
of  Anjou,  376. 

Montfort,  Simon  di,  124,  497. 
Monti,  Vincenzio,  100. 
Montonc,  the  River,    131,   132. 
Montorio,  St.  Peter  in,  the  Church 

of,  136. 
Montpellior,  Codice  in  the  School 

of  Medicine  at,  71. 
Moon,  phases  of  the,  213. 
Moon,    the   dark    marks    on   the 

disk  of,  329. 

—  grammar  compared  to  the,  329. 

—  Brunetto  Latini  on  the,  329. 

—  earth  light  of  the,  330. 

—  Galileo  on  the,  330. 

—  Kepler  on   the   dark    parts   of 
the,  330. 

—  Vinci,   Leonardo  da,    on  the. 
330. 
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Moon,  Arago  and  others  on  the, 
330. 

—  Humboldt  on  the,  330. 

—  Francoeur  on  the,  330. 
Moon -light,  215. 

Moore,  John,  Bishop  of  Ely,  66. 
Morona,  Pietro  da,  390. 
Mortara,  the  Count,  54,  57. 
Mostro,  the,  296. 
Molo,  la  nalura  del,  629. 
Muda,   the  Prison   so   called,    at 

Pisa,  161,  162. 
Munich,  the  Glyptothek  at,  218. 
Muovi  and  mossi,  109. 
Myriobiblon,  the,  299. 
Mystics,  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the, 

515. 

N. 

Naples ,  king  Robert  of,  397,  5:^, 

562,  566,  571,  572,  573. 
Nardi,  Franciscus,  8.,  33. 
Nature,  laws  of,  109. 
Nature,  what,  482. 

—  Dante*s  love  of,  553. 

—  the  Book  of  God,  579. 
Neapolitan  provinces,  399. 
ne'  dei ,  .  ira    det\  234. 
Neo  -  platonism ,  438. 
Nero,  Pier  del,  59. 

Newton,  sir  Isaac,  his  mechani- 
cal hypothesis,  334,  542. 

Nicolai,  Joannis,  Dn.,  34. 

Nicolas  III.,  Pope,  137,  377. 

Nicolas  IV.,  Pope,  396. 

Nil  caldo,  il,  .  .  at,  etc.,  370. 

Nino,  detto  il  Brigato,  168. 

Niobe,  the  group  of,  217. 

Nirvana  (note),  317. 

Nona,  one  of  the  canonical  hours 
so  called ,  404. 

Norman  conquest  of  England,  486. 

nostra  and  vostra,  232. 

Nott,  D^,  of  Winchester,  51,65. 

Nolle  (mezza)  prima  ^  193. 

Novatian,  remarks  on,  298. 

Novita  and  verila,  146. 

Nuremberg,   St.  Sebald^s  Church 


at,  42. 


o. 


Ocean,   Brunetto  Latini   on  the, 

226. 
Oderigi  da  Gubbio,  215. 
Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,   314. 
Oncia,  a  Tuscan  measure,  160. 


Ond'  io,  and  in  ck'io,  498. 

One,  the,  in  the  Platonic  Theo- 
logy, 437,  438. 

Onesti,  Pietro  degli,  499,  501, 
502. 

Onorius  IV.,  Pope,  422. 

OrhiSy  the  element  so  called,  331. 

Orca,  Walter  d\  346,  350. 

Ore  canonice,  403,  404. 

Organi  del  mondo,  the,  333. 

Orpheus,  105. 

Orologio,  Palace  of  the,  at  Pisa, 
162. 

Orto  S.  Michele,  421. 

Orvietto,  Duomo  at,  45. 

Ostia,  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of, 
417. 

—  St  Francis  and  St.  Dominic, 
before,  417. 

Otho  of  Brunswick,  341. 
Otho  I.,  the  Emperor,  456. 
Otho  III.,  the  Emperor,  150,  456. 
Ottaviano,  the  Cardinal,  350. 
Ottimo  Commentary,  remarks  on 

the,  6,  (note)  7,  33,  320,  321. 
Ounce,  the,  92. 
Oo'  egli  ha,  and  ha  egli  or,  185. 
ovra  and  cura,  326. 
Oxford,  Bodleian  Library  at,  and 

Codici  in  the,  1,  54. 

—  Dante  at,  19. 

Ozanam,  on  different  kinds  of 
knowledge,  after  Bouaventura, 
434. 

P. 

Padua,  Codici  in  -the  Seminario 

at,  3. 
Pagan  Rome,  a  figure  of,  301. 
Palermo ,  the  Sicilian  Vespers  at, 

390. 
Pan  dcgli  Angeli,  382. 
Panizzi,  Antonio,  Codice  of,  and 

readings  from  it,  75. 
Panteleone  (Pope  Urban  IV.),  356. 
Panther,  Pliny  on  the,  92. 
Papacy,     the    beginning    of    its 

History,  372. 

—  its  rise  and  progress,  525. 

—  might  have  been  useful  at  one 
time,  296. 

—  its  abuses,  524. 

—  Petrarca  on  the,  303. 

—  its  principles  and  policy,  525— 8. 

—  M.  Huillard-BrehoUes  on  the, 
525. 

Papal  court,  its  character,  903. 
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Papal    court,    its    absence    from 

Home,  303. 
Paradise ,  Daute^s  account  of  the, 

312—816. 

—  analysis  of  the,  318. 

—  the  last  thirteen  cantos  of, 
how  discovered,  note,  &56. 

Parcitade,  Messer,  of  Kioiini,  152. 
Pareffffio,  pUeggio,    and   poleggio, 

607. 
Pareglio,  513. 

—  Yendelin  and  others  on  the 
meaning  of,   515 — 517. 

Parenti,  Prof.,  of  Modena,  132, 
153,  156,  290,  et  passim. 

Paris,  how  noticed,  400. 

Paris,  Codici  in  the  Imperial 
(National)  Library  at,  4. 

—  Codici  in  the  Library  of  the 
Arsenal  at,  79,  387. 

Paris,  Matthew,  346. 

Parma,  defeat  of  Frederic  II.  at, 

376. 
Parte  and  porta  ^  102. 
Passerine  de*  Bonacossi,  565. 
Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  526. 
Pavia,  Codice  at,  3. 
Paysans,  Chapelle  des,  121. 
Peccator  and  pescator,  499. 
Peccatrici ,  the ,  at  Vitcrbo ,  129. 
pellem  detrahere,  91. 
pelUgrina  and  peregrina,  211. 
Penfdno  and  apennino,  139. 
Pepin,  king-  of  the  Franks,  372. 

—  the  auoiiiting  of,  373. 

per  r  una  o  per  Valtray  etc.,  387. 
perderanno  and  meteranno,  225. 
Perfection,  doeired  by  all  things, 

385. 
Pcsoro,  Codice  in  the  Oliveriana 

Library  at,  4. 
Peter  of  Aragon,  sons  of,  394. 
Potor,  il  pescatoro,  103. 

—  Saint,  his  examination  of 
Dante  on  Faith,  509. 

—  his  denunciation  of  the  papacy, 
524. 

Philip  III.,  king  of  France,  124, 

390. 
Philip  IV.  (te  bel)y  king  of  France, 

492,  526,  528. 
Philips,  Sir  Thomas,  the  Library 

of,  1. 
Philosophy  of  the  Div.  Com.,  313. 

—  the  Hebrew,  522. 

—  of  Boethius,  577. 

—  the  body  of,  what,  386. 

—  the  form  of,  what,  386. 


Photins,  remarks  on,  299. 
Pia,  Madonna,   201. 
Pianta  sfogUata,  la,  Jacopo  dell  a 
Lana  on,  291. 

—  the  Ottimo  on,  291. 

—  Pietro  di  Dante  on,  292. 

—  Benvenuto  on,  293. 

—  Buti  on,  293. 

—  Landino   and   others  on,   294. 

—  Venturi  on,  294. 

—  Lombardi  on,  294. 

—  Biagioli  on,  294. 

—  Costa  on,  295. 

—  general  remarks  un,  295. 
Piccarda  de'  Donati,  265. 

PiEB  DILL  A  ViuNA,    thc  life  and 
misfortunes  of,  345. 

—  is   accused    of   poisoning    the 
Kmperor  Frederic  IL,  347. 

—  his  guilt  not  proven,  347. 

—  defence  of,  348,  349. 
Pietosa  donna,  the,  383. 
Pietrasanta,  572. 
Pietro  da  Morrone ,  101. 
Pignatelli,  archbishop  of  Cosenza, 

358. 
Pills,  Betinis  di,  38. 
Pisa,  Henry  VII.  at,  565. 

—  Campo  Santo  at,  573. 
Pisano,  Niccola,  375. 
Pius  VL,  Pope,  45. 
Placentia,  the  Chronicle  of,  347. 
Plantagenets ,  period  of  the,  491. 
Plato,  the  Theology  of,  437. 

—  theory  of  ideas  of,  242. 
Po  di  primaro,   133. 

—  palude  of  the,  133. 
Poetical    language,    the    various 

senses    in    which    it   is    to    be 
taken,  229. 
Poetry,     periods     of    the     earlv 
Italian,  267. 

—  philosophical  tendency  of  tlio 
early  Italian,  267. 

Poets,  privilege  of  the,  482. 
Poets'  Castle,  265. 
Foggy,  Leon,  446. 
Polanzani,  don  Giuseppe,  73. 
Polonia,  Fra  Martino  da,   121. 
Polsi,  i,   126. 
Polyxena,  108. 

Ponta,   il  Padre,    188,    281,    280, 
297. 

—  on  Beatrice,  287. 
Pontasieve,  411. 

Poute  Vccchio,  fall  of  the,    127. 
Ponza,  the  Island  of,  572. 
Pope  Celestin  V.,  101. 
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Popes,  ages  of  the,  138. 

—  avarice  of  the,  251. 

—  political  conduct  of  the,    305. 

—  the,  considered  as  temporal 
rulers,  236. 

—  sovereignty  of  the,  at  one  time 
beneficial,  373. 

—  how  their  temporal  sovereignty 
became  an  intolerable  evil,  374. 

Poppi  in  the  Cascntino,  411. 

Populi  meiy  quid  feci  tibi?  91. 

Porciano,  Castle  of,  in  the  Ca- 
scntino, 412,  5C4. 

Porsena,  452. 

Porta  vit(B  wlerrKP,  the,  at  Asisi, 
405. 

Portinari ,  Folco  di  Kicovero  de', 
285. 

Portirelli,  his  Edit,  of  the  Div. 
Com.,  206. 

Porto,  S.  Maria  in,  at  Ravenna, 
502. 

Porziuncola,  the,  407. 

Paste, ^  remarks  on,  143. 

potenzia  l^on  cttto ,  543. 

Pourcelet,  Guillaumo  de  (note), 
390. 

Poverty  as  depicted  by  Giotto  at 
Asisi,  after  Dante,  554. 

Prato,  the  Cardinal  da,  557. 

Pratomagno,  199,  413. 

Pratovecchio,  411. 

Prelates,  capture  of  the,  by  the 
Pisans,  343. 

Primum  Mobile,  the,  315. 

principi  formali,  what,  323. 

Privation,  the  meaning  of  the 
term  in  tlie  Aristotelian  Philo- 
sophy, 242. 

Procida,  Giovanni  da,  390. 

Provencal  Poets,  the,  154,  266. 

Proverbs,  the  Book  of,  360. 

Punctuation,  remarks  on,  213. 

pura  potenzia,  543. 

puro  atto,  543. 

Putana,  the,  302. 

Pythagoras,  the  Theism  of,  438. 

tjuando  and  quanto,  188. 

Quante  and  quasi,  265. 

Quanto  (E)  and  j4hi  quanto ,  87,  S8. 

R. 

Rachel,  as  a  symbol,  364,  576. 
Rain,  Dante*8  true  theory  of,  198. 


Rain,  formation  of,  198. 
Raphael,  the  angel,  286,  544. 
Ravenna,  133. 
Raymond,  Count  of  Provence,  and 

his  four  daughters,  378. 
Rebecca,  576. 
Reggio    in    Calabria     taken     by 

Frederic  of  Sicily.  672. 
Reimer,  Cardinal,  344. 
Religion,  in  what  it  consists,  439. 
Reliquie ,  the  S.S.  at  Rome ,  575. 
Renan,    M.,    his  work  on  Aver- 

rhoes,  261,  333,  334,  548. 

—  his  remarks  on  the  Divinity 
of  our  Lord,  484. 

—  on  the  Emperor  Frederic  II., 
343,  354. 

—  on  St.  Francis  of  Asisi,  414. 
Reparata,   Sta.,    the  Church  of, 

442. 
Rcpetti,  il  Signor,  201. 
Revelation,     divine,     sometimes 

vouchsafed  to  sinners,  315. 
Rczzi,  Professor,  22. 
Rians,  M.  Audin  de  (note),  448. 
Ricciardo,   la  via,    at   Florence, 

454. 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  155,  340, 

488,  494. 
Richard,    king    of    the   Romans, 

124. 
ricordi  and  ricorda,  204. 
rilega  and  risega,  220. 
Rimini,  Franccsca  da,   108,  112, 

113. 
Rimini,  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibelins 

at,  151—2. 

—  inscription  at,  369. 
ristretta  and  distretta,  185. 
ritta  and  ritto,  190. 

Robert,  king  of  Naples,  396,  530, 
671,  573. 

—  at  Florence,  562. 

—  at  Rome,  666. 

—  his  character  and  death,  397. 
Rocca  Giauicolense,  tlie,  136. 
Romans,   Richard,    king   of  the, 

390. 
Rome,    Codici    in    the  Libraries 
of,  3. 

—  the  walls  of,  157,  160. 

—  to  be  delivered  from  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Pope,  and 
made  the  head  of  the  Italian 
kingdom,  529. 

—  the  two  suns  of,  529. 
Romena,    the   Castle   of,    in  the 

Casentino,  158,  169,  412. 
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Romeo,  the  story  of,  378. 
Rosa  sempiterna,  the,  576. 
Rosciate,    Albcrigo   da,    43,   46, 

321. 
Rosdi,  Mods.  Canonico,  73. 
Rovezzano,  568. 
Rabaconte.  il  Ponte,  443. 
Rubicon,  the,  368,  369. 
Rafino,  Saint,  407. 
—  his  church  at  Asisi,  408. 
Rufus,  William,  488. 
Ru|ifg^ieri,    Archbishop    of    Pisa, 

162. 
Rulers,  the  first  duty  of,  353. 


s. 


Saints,  beatitude  of  the,  315. 
Salutati,  Colluccio,  28. 
Salvi,  the  Ab.  Lodovico,  513. 
San  Giovanni,  the  castle  of,  567. 
Sangue  perfeltOy  256,  258,  259. 
Sanmarzano,  Monsif^nore,  17. 
Santo  riso  (il  or  ai)^  500. 
Sapia,  the  contrite,  225. 
Sapienza,  363. 
Sarca,  the  river,  142. 
Sardinia,  531. 
Sarzana,  572. 
Sasso,  il  a^udoy  413. 
Sasso  spicoj  the,  414. 
Saturn,  the  Planet,  245 
Savoy,   £ug;cne   of,   Codice  once 

beloiififingr  to,  2. 
ScALA,  linrtulomnieo  della,  470. 

—  Alboino  della,  470. 

—  Francosco  della  (Can  Grande), 
249,  470,  471,  5G5. 

—  the  court  of,   and   his  guests, 
471,  472. 

Scarperia,  don  Luca  dalla,  58. 
sccmo  and  tdremoy  213. 
Scliegpe,  419. 

Schlcgel,  Frederic  von,  280. 
Scholastic  Philosophers,  432. 
Scholastic  Philosophy,  314. 
Schools,  Philosophy  of  the,  per- 
sonified, 383. 
Scorpion,  sign  of  the,  208. 

—  characters  of  the,  211. 
Scotland,    the   early    history    of, 

486. 

—  the  early  kings  of,  488. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  on  the  border 

wars,  493,  494,  495. 
Scotus,  Johannes  Erigcna,  534. 
Scripture,   divine  Truth  in,   510. 


Scrutinio,  la  Massa  dello,  124. 
Sculpture,      Greek,      known      to 

Dante,  219. 
Segnata  htnCy  etc.,  461. 
Selva,  the  trista,  227,  228,  230. 

—  vota,    the,    and    Paolo   Costa 
on,  295,  296. 

Selvole  Capo,  the  Castle  of,  567. 
Seminario    at  Padua,     Codici    in 

the,  41. 
Semiramis  and  her  son,   107. 
Senior!,  i  ventiquattro,  270. 
Sermonetta,  Caetani,  Duca  di,  19. 
Serpents,  remarks  on,   144. 
Serravalle,  Giovanni  da,  18,  7K, 

388. 
Serva  Italia  etc.,    digression    on, 

202. 
Servetus  on  the  circulation  of  the 

blood,  259. 
Seth,  the  legend  of,  292. 
Shakspeare  on  the  Mole,   2.3S. 
Sicily,  Frederic  of,   101. 

—  the  French  in.  390. 

—  the  Normans  in,  389. 

—  Roger  I.  of,  337. 

—  William   the   Good,    of,    3:J7, 
340. 

Siena,    Gnido    da,    the    painter, 

352. 
Signorelli,  Luca,  45. 
Signs    of    the    Zodiac,    and    the 

Sun's  apparent  passage  through 

them,  188. 
Sile  c  Cagnan,  399. 
Silvestro,    S.,    the  Church   of,   at 

Vitcrbo,  125. 
Simonetti,  Palazzo,  135. 
Sixtus  IV.,  Pope,  433. 
Sixtus  v.,  Pope,  4;J3. 
Slovino  di  Marco,  the,    123. 
Socrates,    the    Theism    of,    438, 

439. 
Solomon  and  his  love  for  Diviiu- 

Wisdom,  282,  361,  302,  363. 
Sonni  (li)  and  le  vene,   126. 
Sonno  and  sommo^  103. 
Soul,  creation  of  the,  235. 

—  future  existence  of  the,  .*U0. 

—  immortality  of  the,  317. 

—  freedom    and   powers    of    the, 
240. 

—  faculties  of  the,  as  explained 
by  Pietro  di  Dante,  241. 

—  operations  and  desires  of  the, 
243. 

—  locality  of,  in  a  future  state, 
317. 
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Soul,  seeks  to  be  united  with 
Deity  as  its  chief  good,  384. 

—  pilgrimage  of  the,  485. 

—  of  the  devout  Christian  ascend- 
ing to  Heaven,  581. 

—  the  loving,  *^* quell*  anima  be- 
ata'\  581. 

Souls,  departed,  the  regions  of, 
317. 

Sphere,  science  of  the,  as  ex- 
plained by  Buti,  188. 

Spinoza,  his  philosophical  dicla, 
439,  480,  547,  548,  549. 

Spirit,  gifts  of  the  Holy,  273. 
Spiritual   substances,   Locke   on, 

549. 
Stability  of  the  laws  of  Nature, 

481. 
Stars,   shooting,   the  phenomena 

of,  193. 

—  as  noticed  by  Jacopo  della 
Lana,  194. 

—  as  noticed  by  Milton,  197. 
Stefano,   S.,   church  of,    at  Pisa, 

162. 

Stephen  IIL,  Pope,  373. 

Stephen  of  Blois,  488. 

Stia  in  the  Casentino,  412. 

Stimate,  le,  414. 

Stomach  and  Brain,  sympathetic 
connexion  between,  212. 

Sii,  and  giuy  161. 

Suabia,  Elena  of,  168. 

Suabia,  the  House  of,  457. 

Subasio,  Monte,  407. 

Subject,  the  general,  of  the  Di- 
vina  Commedia,  312. 

Subjects  of  inquiry  in  doctrinal 
works,  312. 

Substance,  the  inspired,  of  Bacon, 
287. 

Substance,  the  intellectual  se- 
parated, what,  315,  542. 

Succedeite,  and  xuger  dette^  106. 

Summum  honum,  what,  244. 

Sun   in  Scorpio,    effects   of  the, 

211. 
Suns,    the   two,    of  Rome,    304, 

529. 
Suol  pressOf  and  sorpresso,  179. 
suspicion  and  sospension,  247. 
Sustanziale,  forma,  what,  241. 
Sweden,  the  Queen  of,   19. 
Syracuse,   the  Virgin  Martyr  of, 

305. 


T. 

TacerCy  and  piacerCy  367. 
Taddeo,  the  Physician,  426. 
Tagliacozzo,  the  battle  of,  359. 
Taillandier,  M.  Saint  Ken^,  108. 
Tal  foce  and  tral  /bee,  319. 
Talamoue,  226. 

Talmudists,  the,  on  Angels,  544. 
Tancred  of  Sicily,  a  natural  son 

of  Roger  L,  337,  338,  340. 
Tanto  pianta,    and    tutta    quanta, 

401. 
Tarlati,  Saccone,  413. 
Taylor,    Thomas,    the   Platonist, 

437. 

—  on  the  optic  nerves  of  the 
Mole,  237. 

Tedaldo,  Frate,  della  Casa,   28. 
Temesse  and  tremesse,  93. 
Tempesta,  Canonico,  at  Treviso, 

73. 
Tempiano,   maggiore   and  minor e, 

the  Codici  so  called,  32. 
Teodelinda,  Queen,  442. 
Teneriffe,  the  Peak  of,  170. 
terra,  and  hora,  183. 
Tetragrammaton,  the,  522. 

—  as  a  symbol,  523. 
Theology,    the    speculations    of, 

440. 

Tinalgo,  the  River,  142. 

Tonini,  Dottore,  of  Rimini,  369. 

Torri,  Alessandro,  36. 

Totila,  notice  of,  127. 

Trajan  and  the  widow,  214. 

Trebeccanti,  the,  551. 

Tree,  the  sacred,  in  Paradise, 
291. 

Trees,  the  word  used  symbolical- 
ly, 292. 

Tremola  della  marina  y  176. 

Trenta  fiate  and  tre  fiatCy  448. 

Treviso,  or  Trevigi,  the  city  of, 
400. 

—  monument  of  Pietro  di  Dante 
at,  73. 

'HHbus  haritoribus'\  343. 

Trials,  the  Castle  of,  340. 

Trinity,  similitude  to  the ,  in  the 
soul,  241. 

Trivio  and  Quadrioio,  .306. 

Trivulsio,  il,  Marchese,  his  col- 
lection of  Codici  at  Milan,  43. 

Trivulsiano,  the  Codice,  65. 

Tronto  c  Verde,  .397. 

Troya,  Carlo,   112. 

Tucci,  Antonio  Manetti,  35. 
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turbo  .  .  and  .  .  a  turbo  j  97. 
Tosculano ,  an  ancient  site  on  the 

Largo  di  Garda,  143. 
Tjphon.  199. 
Typhoons  (note),  201. 

U. 

Ubaldiui,  the  Cardinal  Ottaviano 

degli,  377. 
Uberti,  Family  of  the,  at  Florence, 

and  their  Palace,  459. 
Uberti,  FarinaU  degli,  113,  376, 

459. 
Uberti,  Fazio  di,  157. 
Uberto,    Ccsare,    and  his  seven 

Companions,  453. 
Uberto,    Count    of   Ghiaggiuolo, 

153. 
Vccel  (C),  and  T  angel,  191. 

—  ma  tal  etc.,  550. 
Ughi,  Monte,  456. 

—  alia  iastra,  565. 

Ugo,  il  Conte,  his  arms,  etc., 
456. 

Ugolino,  the  Count,  his  imprison- 
ment in  the  Muda  at  Pisa,  161. 

—  the  death  of,  with  his  children 
and  grandchildren,  165,  166, 
167,  168. 

—  interment  of  the  bodies  of, 
162. 

—  the  private  palace  of,  at  Pisa, 
163. 

Ugucciono  della  Faggiuola,  472, 

495,  and,  note,  493. 
Uguccioni,     Palace    of    the,     at 

Florence,  459. 
Uliva,   S.  Stefano  doll',   and  the 

Nuns  of,  467. 
Ultimate  facts,  remarks  on,  323. 
Un  s'appellavay  etc.,  519. 
Universe,    homogeneity    of    the, 

3.34. 
Urban  IV.,  Pope,  356,  506. 
Urbinato,  the  Codice  so  called  in 

the  Vatican  Library.  11,   1,3. 
IJrgone  or  Kngono,  the  River  so 

called,  369. 

V. 

Val  di  Monaca,  140. 
Valence,  Aymer  de,  492. 
Valois,  Charles  of,  229,  465,  557. 
Vanni,  Nino,  of  Arezzo,  9. 
P'apori  accesif  Jacopo  della  Lana 
on,  191. 


Varchi,  Benedetto,  247,  258. 
Varchi,  Monte,  Castle  of,  567. 
Vasari,  321. 

—  his  testimony  to  the  artistic 
powers  of  Dante ,  554. 

Vatican  Codici,  notice  of  the, 
11—19. 

—  analysis  of  the,  77. 
f'ede,  and  rende,  102. 
vedrdy  and  verrn,  115. 

Veins,  Galen  on  the  origin  of  the, 
157. 

—  Hippocrates  on  the ,  157. 
Veltro,  the,  35,  229. 

—  personality  of  the,  250,  251. 

—  prototype  of  the,  469. 

—  Landino  on  the,  307. 

—  Vellutello  and  others  on  the, 
308. 

Vendeliniana ,  the  Edition  so  cal- 
led, compared  with  the  Nido- 
beatina,  142. 

Vcnere,  Porto,  565. 

Venice,  Library  of  St.  Mark  at, 
and  the  Codici  therein,  3,  164. 

Venturi ,  il  Padre ,  readings  of  his 
Edition  of  the  Div.  Com.,  88, 
96,  et  passim, 

Verde,  the  River,  358,  398, 

Vergine,  Monte,  (note)  358. 

Verna,  la,  403. 

Vernon,  Lord,  35,  321. 

—  the  Library  of,  at  Sudbury 
Hall,  1. 

Verruchio,  Malatesta  of,   150. 

Veso,  Monte,   131,  132. 

yesoy  verso  and  volto^  132. 

VesolOy  131. 

Vespers,  the  Sicilian,  390. 

Vespucci,  Americo,  177. 

Vicars  imperial  in  Lombardy  ap- 
pointed by  Henry  VII.,  565. 

Vicenza  and  Padua  taken  by 
Henry  VU.,  563. 

Vico,  Pietro  di,  357. 

Victor,  Hugo  di  St..  504. 

Vieri  do'  Cerchi,  Messer,   102. 

Vigna,  Pier  della,  126,  345,  316. 
347.  348,  349,  350. 

—  the  letters  of,  346. 
Villa  Arnica,  451. 
Villa  Camarte,  451. 

Villani,  the  Codice  so  called,  or 
of  Sta.  Crocc,  26,  28,  29. 

readings  from  the,  30. 

Villani,  Filippo,  27. 

—  Giovanni,  his  Chronicl'^  quoted, 
102,  et  passim 


